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Cochin. — Native State m subsidiary alliance with the British 
Government, and politically connected wth the Presidency of Madras 
— called after the town of the same name, formerly its capital, but 
since Its capture from the Dutch in 1795, ^ British possession, and 
included iiithin the limits of the District of Malabdr That District 
bounds the State of Cochin on the west, north, and north-east , a small 
portion at the south-west is washed by the Arabian Sea, and the State 
of Travancore forms the southern boundary It lies between 9° 48' 
and 10° 50' N lat, and between 76“ 5' and 76“ 58' e long , and con- 
tains 7 Sub-divisions — namely, Cochin, Cannanore, Mugundapuram, 
Tnchdr, Tallapalli, Chittiir, and Kranganiir Total area, 1361 square 
miles Population (r88i) 600,278, namely, 301,815 males and 298,463 
females 

Physical Aspects — The most striking physical feature of the country 
IS the senes of shallow lakes or backwaters, which receive the dramage 
of the numerous streams descending from the Western Ghd,ts, and 
are consequently liable to great rises as these feeders swell, and to 
equally great reductions in volume as tney dry up One of these 
feeders, the AlwAi, has been known to nse nearly t 6 feet in tv'enty- 
four hours , and the backwater into which it flows soin. times continues 
swollen for months, while in the dry season it shrinks in many place/ 
to a depth of 2 feet, and even to 6 inches at the northern 
southern extremities The Cochin bd^ckwaters extend from 
to south for a distance of about x2o nliles in all, passing co^' 
ably beyond the boundary of the State Their breadth varie^ 
maximum of 10 miles to not more than a few hundred yy' 
they are very irregular in form, branching into a greatA^ 
intncate and shallow channels, contaimng several low 
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vicero} and afterwards as an independent ruler Cochin early 
succumbed to the Portuguese, who m the i6th century built a fort, 
and established commercial and missionar}' relations with the adjoining 
districts In 1599, the Archbishop of Goa convened a synod at 
Udidmpur, at which the tenets of the Syrian Christians, then a large 
body, were declared heretical In 1662, the Dutch took the towm of 
Cochin from the Portuguese, and under their management it soon 
attained to great prosperitj A century later, the Zamorin of Calicut 
invaded the State, but was expelled by the Raja of Travancore, w-ho 
obtained, as a reward for this service, a portion of Cochin In 1776, 
Haidar All, the ruler of I^Iysore, overran the countrj', compelling it 
to become tributary, and in 1790, his son, Tipu, entered the State, 
and laid it waste as far as Virapaldi, when he was recalled to the 
defence of Senngapatam It remained nominally under the authority 
of Tipu until 1799, when Mysore was conquered by the British 
Already, m the preceding year, the Rajd of Cochin had signed an 
independent treat}’' with the Company, by w'hich he acknowledged 
himself Its tributary, and agreed to a yearly tribute of ;,£’io,ooo In 
1S09, a conspiracy to assassinate the Resident and to commence 
hostilities against the British necessitated the employment of troops 
After the pacification of the State, another treaty was concluded, bind- 
ing the Rdja to a yearly pajment of ^£2^,000, and admitting the nght 
of the Company to control the distnbution of its forces in the State, 
and to demand mcreased payments in proportion to any increase of 
military expenditure on behalf of the Rdjd, it being provided that in 
no case should his income fall below ;i^^35oo, m addition to one-fifth 
of the annual revenue The Rdjd engaged to hold no correspondence 
wuth any foreign State w'lthout the knowledge of the British Government, 
to admit no Europeans into his service, nor allow any to remain withm 
his territory w’lthout the consent of the Bntish authonties, W’ho might 
dismantle or garrison any fortresses in his dommions On the other 
hand, the British undertook to defend the territories of the Rdjd 
against all enemies whatsoever Subsequently, m 1819, the annual 
payment to the Bntish Government w’as reduced to ;^24,ooo, being 
one-half of the estimated revenue at that time , and at a still later 
period, the tnbute was fixed at ^^20,000, at which sum it remains at 
the present day Since the date of this transfer of power to the^ 
British, Cochin has no history beyond that of internal reforms Ir/ 
1836, some changes were made in the levy of transit dues, ancT/^ 
1848, the freedom of commercial intercourse between this M 
and the neighbourmg Districts was further advanced by the r/f 
of frontier customs’ restrictions , thus, among other 
facilitating the passage of merchandise from Malabdr and^' 
to the port of Cochin By the inter-portal conventioi^''' 
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cured fish is carried on along the coast, emigrants from Ceylon 
coming over annually to engage in it dunng the fishing season Im- 
migration affects the population returns to the extent of about 8000 
annually, the new-comers generally settling m the State Enumera- 
tions of the population have been made five times during the last 55 
years, and the result up to 1875 had been to show a great and 
contmuous, though not always uniform, increase Up to 1875, the 
increase per annum m Cochin had been i 86 per cent — a more rapid 
rate than m any of the chief European countries The Census, 
however, of 1881 showed a decrea^ of 836 persons The density of 
the population is 441 persons pel square mile — a number exceeded, 
however, in Tanjore The luxunant growth of the cocoa palm on 
the sea-shore and backwaters is the chief support of this heavy popu- 
lation. Little labour bemg entailed by this cultivation, abundant 
opportunity exists for further earnings Nearly the whole produce of 
the country consists of special articles for export, the collection of 
which at the port of Cochm, by the endless network of canals, affords 
ample employment to boatmen, imported rice bemg distnbuted in the 
shape of return cargo The fact that a sufficient fish diet is available 
at an almost nominal cost has an important bearing upon the material 
condition of the people 

The most populous towns are — Ernakolam, the capital, with 14,038 
inhabitants in 1875, Cochin, 13,775 , Trichur, 11,109 , and Tripun- 
THORA, the residence of the Rdjd, 8493 Seven other towns had over 
5000 inhabitants, and 47 more between 2000 and 4000, making the 
urban population 248,000, or 40 per cent of the total Smaller villages 
numbered 595, the average population being about 380 Later statistics 
for town and village population are not available The tendency to 
gather into towns has become marked in recent years, while the pro- 
portion of tiled houses annually increases 

'AgnculUcre — Rice forms the staple of cultivation, some 50 varieties 
bemg locally distinguished , the best land supports three crops annually 
Next to rice, cocoa-nut engages the attention of the cultivators 
Wherever a sufficiently light soil prevails, this tree is grown , and its 
products — coir, oil, coprah, and the nuts — form the chief exports of 
the State Other crops are — besides the usual cereals, pulses, and 
vegetables, — cotton, coffee, indigo, betel leaf and areca-nuts, hemp^ 
flax, sugar-cane, ginger, and pepper This list illustrates the ve. 
diversified and fertile nature of the soil Irrigation obtains only ^ 
small scale, the natural rainfall usually sufficing for the crops 
where necessary^, consists chiefly of vegetable refuse, leaies, bf^ 
and the ashes of burnt v ood Of the total area of the Stat^ 
acres), nearly one-third, or 288,125 acres, is under cultiv^ 
among 66,250 separate registered proprietors , th" ■ 
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to the State In the Cochin and Kanayanur tdluks, ornamental work 
in metals, and carving in wood and ivory, are carried to a point of great 
excellence , and the hardware and arms here manufactured command 
a sale beyond the limits of the State The timber produced in the 
forests, and the salt manufactured along the coast, are Government 
monopolies, and yield a large revenue The old tobacco monopoly 
was abohshed in 1862 Among local products, the cocoa-nut ^alm 
supplies in its nut and fibre an article of export, but the others — 
areca-nut, ginger, oil-seeds, pepper, etc — are only locally mterchanged 
The Madras Railway approaches the State at Shoranfir, where there 
IS a station The principal exports, besides rice and the products 
of the cocoa-nut already mentioned, are pepper, cardamoms, and 
timber 


Means of Communication — In consequence of the great extent and 
facility of water carriage, and of the impediments presented by torrents, 
backwaters, and inlets of the sea, the construction of roads has, until 
recently, been little regarded , but there are now 133 miles of good 
road in the State The longest and most important line runs nearly 
parallel to the sea-shore, and on an average about a mile from it This 
forms the prmcipal military and official route between Travancore and 
Malabdr Its continuity, however, is frequently broken by the water 
channels which cross it In the less sw'ampy parts about Tnchiir, 
there are some excellent portions of road, for making which the pre- 
vaihng formation of laterite is well suited The Cochin Government 
has always readily assumed its share m works common to the State 
and to British territory, such as the protective wmrks at Cruz Milagre 
(where an opening of the breakwater into the sea threatened by 
diminishing the scour over the Cochin bar to impair the value of the 
harbour), and the improvement of the West Coast Canal for a length 
of 30 miles where it forms the boundary of the State Again, when a 
cart-road was projected to connect Ponim with the southern end of the 
Shoramir bridge, and thus with the railway without the necessity of 
fording the river, the Cochin Government readily undertook the cost of 
the length lying within the State. There is now water communication 


(canals and backwater) for 45 miles between Cochin and Tnchdr, and 
smaller canals branch from this line along its length Throughout this'^ 
water system considerable traffic is earned on for nine months of P 
year, for the remaining three (the hot months) the communicatic^ 
often interrupted v 

Religious and other Institutions — Public libraries, aided V 
grants, have been established at Emakolam and Tnehur/^ 
numerous missions represented in Cochin support pn^ 
private schools, and societies for the advancement of k^ 

Catholic mission has a large number of educational ^ - -i 

/ 
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to the British District of ]\Ialab.(r Land reicnuc (1S82-S3), ;^i7i7 
Chief tOA\ns — Cochin {tnfri), Anjhngo, and Tangachcri 

Cochin (or Kochcht-handai ^ ‘small port’) — Town and head-quarters of 
the Cochin tdluk^ Malabdr District, Madras Presidency Lat 9° 58' 7" n , 
Iong76°i7'E Houses, 2878 Population (1881) 15,698, namely, 4383 
Hindus, 2942 oVluhammadans, 8360 Christians, and 13 ‘others’ Area 
of the municipality, 597 acres, completely built o\er, revenue for 
1875-76, p(^i8i 2 , incidence of municipal taxation, about iid per 
liead Situated on the south bank of the principal navigable entrance 
to the great Travancorc estuary, along which the toum extends for a 
mile, and then joins !Mattancheri and the Jews’ settlement Facing 
Cochin to the north lies the island of Vypfn, colonized by Eurasian 
Roman Catholics The date at which this island was formed by the 
action of the sea and river, a d 1341, is sometimes used in deeds as the 
commencement of an era styled Piilinveppu (new deposit) As the head- 
quarters of a subordinate revenue and judicial establishment, Cochin 
contains the usual courts, jail, and public offices , also a custom house, 
^Master Attendant’s office, post and telegraph offices, dispensarj^ 
travellers’ bungalow, and numerous schools, supported either by the 
\anous missions established here or by the municipality The many 
quaint old Dutch buildings give a picturesque appearance to the town 
The exports of Cochin in 1S80-81 i\ere valued at ;z^ 658,878, one- 
seventh dutiable, and the imports at of i\hich about 4 per 

cent paid duty The port dues collected during the year amounted to 
^^2625 

History — Cochin was one of the first spots in India visited by Euro- 
peans Tradition, indeed, asserts that St Thomas the apostle extended 
his labours to this region in 52 A d , leaving behind him the colony of 
Chnstians now called Nassarini M^ppilds (Moplas) It is further said 
that, in the first year of the Chnstian era, the Jews settled on the site of 
their present colony Aftenvards they established their head-quarters 


at Klrangandr (Kodungalur), where they remained until dnven away in 
the i6th century by the Zamorin’s Mdppdds From copper plates still 
extant, it is put beyond doubt that the Jewish and Syrian churches / 
were firmly established in Cochin by the 8th century The modeny^ 
history of the port is full of interest In 1500, the Portuguese adver'"^ 
turer, Cabral, after having cannonaded Caheut, landed at this pj/ 
and met with a friendly reception from the Rdjd, who is describ^' 
reluctant vassal of the Zamonn Cabral returned to Portug^ 
cargo of pepper, and was followed by Inan de Nova Casp ’ 

1502, Vasco da Gama, on his second voyage, came to^ 
established a factory In 1503, Albuquerque, the Portug^ 
arrived just in time to succour the Cochin Rdjd, whoy^'-~^-- 
the Zamorm in the island of Vypfn He built 
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1546, and IS therefore the oldest European church in India, except 
perhaps the Calicut church It contains some curious old epitaphs 
One of these tombstones is sometimes pointed out as that of Vasco da 
Gama, because it has the word ‘ Vasco ’ on it, the rest of the name 
being obliterated, but the coat of arms above is certainly not that of 
Da Gama The fagade of the church was surmounted by an orna- 
mented bronze cross and a weathercock, 6 feet high, which could be 
distinctly perceived some 10 miles off at sea, but m 1865 these were 
pulled down Nearly all traces of the old fort have now disappeared 
The building occupied as court-house and tdluk ‘ cutcherry ’ was 
formerly the Roman Catholic convent Among the other principal 
buildings may be mentioned the jail, manne ofBce, travellers’ bungalow, 
churches, and schools The custom-house is situated on the boundary 
limits of British and Native Cochin The chief native quarters are — 
Calvetti B^r, thickly populated by M^ppilis (Moplas), which narrowly 
escaped destruction by fire on New Year’s day 1876 , and Amardwadi, 
mhabited by Chetties and goldsmiths The lighthouse is situated on 
the rums of the ramparts, and adjoining it are the bungalows of Euro- 
pean residents facing the sea Of late years, the sea has threatened 
to encroach on the place , but several stone groins have been thrown 
out at nght angles to the river bank, and the foreshore has been 
reclaimed 


Cocos, The — Two islands in the Bay of Bengal, situated between 
lat 14° 4' and 14° 10' n , and m long 93“ 21' e , 45 miles north of the 
Great Andaman, and a short distance south of Table Island, on which 
there is a good lighthouse, showing a fixed light visible 22 miles in 
clear weather, and having an elevation of 195 feet above sea-level 
The larger and more northerly of the two, called the Great Coco, is a 
low oblong-shaped island, between 6 and 7 miles in length and 2 miles 
broad, area, about 14 square miles The smaller island, or Little 
Coco, lying about 3 leagues to the south-west of the Great Coco, is 2^ 
miles long and about a mile broad Both islands are to a great extent 
protected by the Andamans from the heavy south-west swell of the Bay 
-of Bengal, but more or less boisterous weather prevails in October 
and May, when the north-west and south-west monsoons set in 


The Great Coco is surrounded by a strip of white coral beach. 


which grows an almost continuous fence of cocoa-nut trees A sb 


may anchor on the east side of the Great Coco in from 14 tc 


fathoms , also on the west side m the north east monsoon 
from a distance, the island appears to be entirely covered wi^er a 


palms (to which it doubtless owes its name) , but in reality ns the 
only a narrow belt, the interior being covered with forest ^^jie tlie 
or two parallel ndges, running north and south through force was 
the island, nse to a height not exceeding 50 feet 'H^of the com 
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en under ten )cars of age there \Nere 218,372 males and 
38 females Among the Christians, 87 per cent of whom 
Oman Catholics, are included 274 Europeans and 272 Eurasians 
Hindu population was distnbuted as follows — Brdhmans, 
2 , Kshatnyas, 3039 , Chetties (traders), 55,136 , Valla- 
agriculturists), 690,402 , Idaiyars (shepherds), 42,432 , Kam- 
(artisans), 43,458 , Kanakkans (wnters), 1062 , Kaikalars 
^la), 81,641, Vanniyans (labourers), 107,480, Kushavans 

s), 16,394, Satinfs (mixed castes), 66,068, Shembadavans 
en), 25,004, Shdndns (toddy-drawers), 55,517, Ambattans 
„), 20,062, Vanndns (washermen), 23,317, Pariahs, 216,270, 
129,269 According to occupation, 18,591, or i 12 per cent 
total population, are professional, 14,408, or 087 per cent, 
c, 12,943, or o 78 per cent, commercial, 629,514, or 37 97 
u, agricultural, 251,883, or 1520 per cent, industrial, and 
I, or 4406 per cent, indefinite and non-productive 3 12 per 
' ong the last are returned as ‘ occupied ’ About 59 per cent 
urned as workers, on whom the remaining 41 per cent of the 
on depend Of males 67 41 per cent, and of females 51 13 
u, are workers There are educated or under instruction 
persons, or 83,202 males and 6707 females, the percentage being 
d o 79 respectively The hill and jungle tribes are the Mala- 
rulers, Pahars, Kaders, and Madavars, found chiefly m the 
", who subsist precanously on wild fruits and roots, by the 
or the sale of jimgle produce The Muhammadans were divided, 
..£• to sect, into 4470 Labhays, 1889 Shaikhs, 2027 Pathdns, and 
yyids The MdppiHs, Arabs, and Mughals number together only 
hile 14,758 were returned as ‘others,’ and 7987 as ‘not stated’ 

> guage of the northern portion of the District is Kanarese, that 
remainder Tamil, but in many villages a corrupt Telugu 
bearing witness to the northern origin of the inhabitants The 
IS are — Coimbatore (population 38,967), Erode (9864), and 
(9205), the three municipalities of the District, Bhavani 
COLLEGAL (8462), DaRAPURAM (7310), POLLACHI (5082), 
ATTi (6351), Satyamangalam (3210), and Udamalpet (5061) 
cultunsts of the ValMlar caste and day-labourers are all poor, 

■ mud-walled huts, and subsisting on cholam, ragi, and kambu, 
lie food-grains of the Distnct Rice is eaten only by the 
The expenses of an ordmary shopkeeper, with a householi^^’sid 
^ons, have been estimated at about per month, audits a 
I s family at about one-half that sum <1^ the 

' / — Of the total area of the District, 7842 sq ^ tho 

80 acres), 3,469,331 acres were returned in was 

to Government revenue. The total area * 
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April, the icmpcraturc suddenly falls, and remains lou till October 
^J'he District is healthy, except at the foot of the hill ranges, ^\here the 
atmosphere at night is so malarious that liic cultualors dare not remain 
after dusk The number of births registered m the District in iSSi 
was 35,038, or a ratio of 21 i births per 1000 of population The 
number of registered deaths for the same }eai uas 20,805, or 12 5 per 
1000, the mean for the prcMOUS fnc jears being 15 2 I’hc extension 
of cultnation haMiig greatly curtailed the pasturage, murrain and ‘foot- 
and-mouth’ disease ha\e become prevalent among the cattle The 
latter disease has been communicated to the wild herds of bison, and 
sportsmen find the numbers of these animals rapidl> decreasing from 
this cause [For further information regarding Coimbatore, see the 
]\[adias Census KcJ>ori {ox 18S1, and the Annual Adimnisitaiion Rcpoiis 
of i he Presidency from iSSo to 1SS3 ] 

Coimbatore. — TaluL of Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency 
Area, 804 square miles, of ^\hlch about 56 per cent is under cultivation 
The idluk contains i tovm and 261 villages, and 51,761 occupied 
houses Population (iS8r) 267,804, namely, 131,334 males and 136,470 
females , land revenue demand, There are in the idluh 

2 civil and 4 criminal courts, police stations {/hands), 10, strength of 
police, 349 men 

Coimbatore {Koyambd/ih , ioxxwoxXy Koyampadt and Kotbmuiur) — 
Chief towm and administrative head-quarters of Coimbatore District, 
Madras Presidency A station of the Madras Railway situated on the 
left bank of the Noyil nver, in lat 10° 59' 41" n , and long 76° 59' 
46" E , 304 miles by rail from Madras, and 50 miles from Utdkamand 
(Ootacamund) Houses, 6684, of which 1007 were unoccupied m 1881 , 
two-thirds of the houses are tiled Population (1881) 38,967, namely, 
33,997 Hindus, 2763 Muhammadans, 2162 Christians, and 45 ‘others,’ 
municipal revenue m 1 88 1-8 2, , incidence of taxation per 

head, about is q^d As the head-quarters of the Distnet administra- 
tion, Coimbatore contains all the chief courts — magisterial, revenue, 
and judicial — the central jail, Distnct police, post and telegraph offices, 
dispensary, and school The town lies 1437 feet above sea-level, and, 
bemg built with particularly wide streets, and possessing good natural 
dramage, an abundant water-supply, and a cool temperature, it is better 


suited for the residence of Europeans than most of the towns of the/ 
Presidency The Nflgin branch of the Madras south-western line cor 
nects it with the railway system — the junction station for Coimbat'^^ 
being Podaniir From its position, commanding the approac^^^ ^ 
Palghat on the west, and to the Gazalhatti Pass on the north'-^^ 
batore was formerly of great strategical importance ^nie the 
'■ belonging to the Chera dominions, it fell to the Madiir^ 
whom It was considered one of their chief strongholds^j^o^ 
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Ganges. Lat 25° 15' 55" n, long Uj* whom 9 are 
St town m tiie District Population (xi* 7 !*wiiture, ^^321 J 


1240 


^ * 

1]^' nuniapal limits. 


others,’ 13 total 5672, nanj ^- ^^ 

Municijlial committee of 10 meml ^jportapce, owmg 
Municipal income (1881-82), ^^31 9 , is still a 

on, IS ijdj per head of population witi 
for long been a place of commerciaP^'i'^ders have left 
easily accessible both by railway and | 

■ de for the country on all sides 
Since 18^5, however, a large number^ 
consequence of the diversion of the 1 
:h formerly jlowed just under the tow^ 

IS now (1883) ^ channel close undeyj^ ^7 Station 18 OH 
I c in the drj'^ season The former cha kV from Calcutta^ 
cupied by aj broad bank of loose sanq^ /JoigODK ^ that 
to convey heavy merchandise The 
of the Ea|st Indian Railway, 245 nf| 
ct of historical interest connected 
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died here m 
and when that 



the last independent King of stormed and 


wii^^lrefiige with the 

' 'ter his defeat at Behar, he fled to Gakj^ had advanced 
vested by tlie Afghan Sher Shah, he t<i[ - whih, when die 
radyun at Chandr 


fils two sons 


In his absence, Ga^ ^ affected him 


w^ere slam by the Afghdns 


peror as far as Colgong, to attack Sh 


sons’ death was brought to him, whi 
of gnef in a few days 
[Kdlligdl) — Adluk in Coimbatore Dis 
1062 square miles, containing i tow, 
17 Population (1881) 77,522, na 
males. Land revenue demand (1882-I 
'■ I civil ahd 2 criminal courts, with^ 
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'JEdlligdt) — -Chief town in the taluk ^ ‘ ' 

"tnct, Madras Presidency Lat 12° 

881) 8462, njamely, 7951 Hindus, 493 Iv 
, number of houses, 1347 
< — Town m Gonda District, Oudh , 2 
miles from Gonda town, and 10 t 
N, and long 81° 44' e The origin 
a place of no importance till, m 178' 
was sent by the Nawib of Oudh to I 
a of his trins-Gogra Provinces, and S 
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of Tipperah District, Bengal , situated on the Gumti river, on the mam 
road from Dacca to Chittagong, in lat 23° 27' 55" n , and long 91° 
13' iS" E Population (18S1), Hindus, 5850, Muhammadans, 7351 , 
Christians, 121, ‘others,’ 50 total, 13,372, namely, males 8029, and 
females 5343 Constituted a municipality in 1864, the municipal 
limits covering an area of 2969 acres, income in 1881-82, ;,^i692 
— expenditure, ;,^i649, rate of taxation, is 34d per head of 
population within municipal limits During the rams, the water 
m the river often nses several feet above the level of the town, 
which IS only saved from periodical inundation by an embankment 
mamtained by the P.d.j^ of Hill Tipperah , but as this is narrow 
and weak m many parts, the town has sometimes been in great 
danger The principal roads are metalled within municipal limits, and 
lined on both sides with handsome trees The largest of the many 
fine tanks m Comillah is the Dharm S^gar, constructed by a Rdjd 
of Tipperah in the first half of the 15th century, which is a mile 
in circumference The houses of the European oflficials, and the 
District school, are built on its banks An English church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta m September 1875 Besides 
the ordinary Government courts and buildings, the houses of 
the European residents, and the post-office, there are very few brick 
houses in the place The Raja of Tipperah, who owns the land 
on which the town is built, will not allow his tenants to build 
any but mat or mud houses, unless they pay him so large a 7 iazar (con- 
cihatory present) as to practically amount to a prohibition Bridged 
unmetalled roads, passable for carts all the year round, connect 
Comillah with Ddiid Kandi, Chittagong, Company-gahj, the Titas river, 
Hajlganj, Laksham Bibf Bdzdr, and the Rdlmai hills Comilla has 
been fixed upon as the starting-point for the projected railway north- 
wards to Assam and Cachar 

Comomi {Ku 7 }idri , Kanma-Kimdi i ) — Headland in the State of 
Travancore, Madras Presidency, the extreme southern point of India 
Lat 8° 4' 20" N , long 77° 35' 35" E From Cape Comorin the chain 
of the Western Ghdts runs northwards In the Peitplus, reference is 
made to a harbour here , but this has now disappeared, owing to en- 
croachments of the sea, although a well of fresh water in a rock a little 
way out to sea seems to support the theory of its former existence 

Comomi {Ku 7 nd 7 i^ *a virgin’) — ^^^lUage near the cape of the same 
name Lat 8° 4 N , long 77“ 36' e Houses, 430 Population (1881) 
2247 The bathing festival referred to by the Greek geographers is 
still continued in honour of Durga, the virgin goddess after whom the 
place IS named 

Oondavid — Town in Kistna District, Madras Presidency — See 
Kondavir 
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OOD^eWLTBJH {EdfuMvaroM KdnchipnraK Kun-cht pu-lo ol 
Thsang ). — Tdlnh of ChengaJpat Distnct, Madras Presidency Area, 
447 square miles. Houses, 30,411 Population (1881) 185649 
namely 91 909 and 93 740 females. In no other tdluk m the 

Distnct arc the women m excess of the men. Classified according 
to religion, there were m 1881 — 176 506 Hindus 3814 Muham- 
madans 5205 Christians, nearly all Roman Cathohea and 124 
others. A low lying tdluk with a stony soil, and only wooded by 
scrub-jongle. Watered by the Piflir and Cortclhar nvers. Land 
revenue demand, ^^39 279 The idhti which is subject m aril 
matters to the jurisdiction of the tmtnsifs court at TnveHore, contains 
3 cnmmal courts, with i r police stations {thdndi) strength of pohcc 
force, 165 men. 

OonJevaram {Kdiuhivaram \ — Town and head-quarters of Conje 
varam tdluk^ Cbengalpat Distnct, Madras Presidency Lot. 12 49 
45" N., long 79 45 E. Houses, 7179 Population {1881) 37*75 
namely Hmdus, 35 989 Muhammadans, 1172 Christians, 28 and 
others,’ 86 Artt of town site, 5858 acres. About it per cent of 
the populaaon are Brrfhmans, and 17 per cent weavers of a caste 
pecultar to this portion of the Distnct Mnniapal revenue for 
1881-S2 ;^34t* inadence of taianon, about Sd. per head of rateable 
population. Situated on the Trunk road 46 mOes south west of Madras. 
Fbe brooch line of the South Indian Railway from Chengolpat to 
ArkoDon) passes through the eastern extremity of the town. As the 
bead-quarters of the tdluk^ Conjeranun contains the usual subordinate 
magutenal and revenue courts jail, dispcnxary school, etc. But it is 
chiefly interesting as being a place of special sanctity Cotyevaram 11 
one of the seven holy dues of India, and has been called the * Benares of 
the South, Hwen Thsang speaks of it as the capital of Dravida- It 
was then a great Buddhist centre but about the 8th century began a 
Jam epoch, and traces of this rehgton still exist m the neightourhood 
To this succeeded the period of Hindu predominance, and the VIjd 
janagar Rijis (who had treated the Jams liberally) endowed the sacred 
places of their own rchgion with great magnificence. Two of the 
temples, the largest m Southern India, were built by Krishna Rap 
about r509 and for many smaller pagodas, cMpuUrus and agraJidrawu 
(Brdhman restmg-houses and alms-houses) the town is mdebted to the 
same family The lofty gpparas (pyramids) the thousand pfllored 
temple, with its splendid porch and fine Jew^ attract the chief atten- 
tion of Tisiton {stt CniDAMBARAjj) Thc great annual fair held in 
^lay is attended, in prosperous years, by as many as 50 000 pilgrims. 

Kdnchipur was sn important aty of the Chola kingdom, and In the 
Mth ccutury the capital of Tondamandalara After the fall of the 
NiJujunagar lamlly m 1644 it was subject to the Muhammadan 
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kings of Golconda, and at a later date became part of the Arcot 
dominions In 1751, Clive, returning from Arcot, took the town 
from the French, but had, m the same year, again to contest its 
possession with Raja Sdhib In 1757, the French, beaten off m an 
attack upon the pagoda, set fire to the town In 1758, the British 
garrison was temporanly w ithdrawn, on account of the expected advance 
of the French upon I^Iadras, but was soon sent back with reinforcements , 
and during the siege of the capital, and the subsequent w'ars of the 
Karnatic, this towm played an important part as a depot and canton 
ment A few miles distant, at Pullaldr, is the battle-field where General 
Baillie’s column w^as cut to pieces in 17S0 by Haidar AH 

Contai {Kanth) — Sub-division of Midnapur District, Bengal, lying 
between 21° 37' 15" and 22° 10' 30" n lat, and between 87° 27' 15" 
and 88° i' 30" e long Area, 849 square miles, w'lth 2385 villages or 
tow'ns and 55,418 occupied houses Population (1881), Hindus, 
457,722, Muhammadans, 24,176, Sikhs, 42, Christians, 20, and 
‘others,’ 36 total, 481,996, namely, males 242,277, and females 
239,719 , average density of population, 568 persons per square mile , 
average number of houses per square mile, 71 , persons per village, 202 , 
persons per house, 8 7 The Sub division, which was created ist January 
1852, comprises the 6 police circles {iJidnds) of Contai, Raghunathpur, 
Egra, Khejin (Kedgeree), Patispur, and Bhagivdnpur In 1883, it 
contained tw'o revenue and tivo magisterial courts, ivith a regular police 
force 158 strong, besides 1352 village watchmen 

Contai {Kdnthi) — Head-quarters of Contai Sub-division, Midnapur 
District, Bengal, and of a police circle {thdtid) The village contains 
the usual sub-divisional buildings, two vnenstfs courts, and a higher- 
class English school 

Coompta {Kumptd) — Sub-division and town, Kdnara District, 
Bombay Presidency — See Kumpta 

Coonoor {Kiimlr) — Town and sanitarium in the Nflgiri Hills Dis- 
tnet, Madras Presidency Situated in lat 11° 20' n , and long 76° 50' 

E , 6000 feet above the sea-level, at the south-east corner of the Nflgiri 
plateau, and at the head of the pnncipal pass (the Coonoor Gh^t) 
from the plains, distant 363 miles by rail from Madras, and 12 
from Utdkamand (Ootacamund) Houses, 1450 Population (1881) 
about 4778, being 3247 Hindus (chiefly Panahs), and the remainder 
Europeans, wuth their establishments, a fluctuating number The 
municipal limits extend over about 7 square miles, the municipal 
revenue realized m 1881 was about ;^20oo, incidence of taxation, 
about 2S 7d per head of population A carnage road, 21 miles long, 
connects Coonoor with the station of Mettapalhem, the terminus of 
the Nilgin branch of the Madras (South-Western) Railway , but a Righi 
railway to Coonoor from the termmal station is about to be constructed 
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Coonoor contajiis a sub-magistrates court, et(i, hospitaJ four pbcca 
of worship (i Roman Catholic, i Church of Enghmd and 3 of other 
denominations) and many schools, a library and shops and hotels for 
the convenience of Europeans. In. the neighbourhood arc several tea 
and coffee estates. Coonoor is one of the pnnapal sanitaria of the 
Presidency and second only to Utikamand (OotacammidJ m natural 
advantages. The town is built on the sides of the beautiful basin 
formed by the eipansion of the Jacks tatla valley at the mouth of a 
great gorge, smroonded by wooded hilla. It possesses a cool and 
equable climate, tbe mean annual temperature in the shade being 
63 F In the warmer months the thermometer fluctuates between 
55 and 75 m the colder months, between 38 and 68 The 
Qi'Ciage annual rainf all is 76 mches, dtstnbuted m normal years over 
112 days. The rate of mortality is remarkably low and no pardcular 
ailments can be said to be chanictenstic of the place- “ITie town 
IS well kept, but owing to mcrease of popolatioa, etc. the drainage 
is m much need of improvement it has about 20 mDes of ei 
cellent roads and beautiful pleasure drives, along tbe sides of which 
grow hedges and roses, while the fuchsia, d a hlia , aod heliotrope attain 
the proportions of throbs. Altogether it forms one of the most lovely 
hill stations m India, and commands magnificent views of monutnins, 
preapices, great stretches of hill forests, aud the plains s prea ding out 
in a vast expanse of fertility beneath. Tbe European setdement u on 
the upper plateau the native quarter on the lower slopes of the valley 

Oooi^ (AVfy Kodapt lit steep mountains') — Territory or 
Province m Sonthem India, under the administration of the Sapreme 
Government, through the llysore Resident, who is also Chief Coinmis 
sioner of Coorg situated between ii 56 and 13 50 tn laL and 
between 75 35 and 76 14 l. long. Total area, according to the most 
recent estimate of the Sunry Department, 1 583 square mfles, the greatest 
length from north to sooth being 60 and from west to east 40 miles. 
Population, according to the Censnsof 18S1 178,30 The chief town 
and scat of admlntitration is Merkara, m 75 46 k. lat. and la 36 
E. long, population (1881) 8383 including 2156 returned as being m 
the cantonracoL 

Coorg n bounded along its entire western frontier by the mountain 
chain of the Ucstem Ghiia, which separates it from the Madras 
Dtstncls of Mobbdr and South Kiinara. Thu range curves somewhat 
mland so as to sen c also to some extent as the northern and southern 
Iwundaiy On the north, Ccwrg u partially separated from the forest 
highlands of M)iore by tbe nren Rumiradhirf and HcmavolL On 
tbe caw It merges m the general table land of Mysore, the boundary 
for some distance being marked by the nver kivert (Canvery) 

Jint r) —Coorg has altnp been known b hbtorj os the home of a 
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brave and independent race of mouniainccrs, wlio maintained their 
freedom against tlie outnumbering forces of Haidar Alf, and only 
yielded to the Britisli power after a sharp struggle, the English Govern- 
ment conceding to them the maintenance of their civil and religious 
usages, and respect for their national characteristics At the present 
day the native tribe of Coorgs, though only numbering some 27,000 
souls, preserve all the marks of a dominant race They cultivate their 
hcrcditar)’ lands on a feudal tenure, bear arms at their pleasure, and 
treat with British officials through their head-men on terms of honour- 
able equality No people in India have given more decisiv^e proofs of 
their lojalty to the British crown 

Whatever may have been the true character of the earlier histor}' of 
Coorg, the Brdhmans, on finding their way into the country, enshrouded 
the current legends and traditions of Coorg in Puranic lore, in the 
Kaven Fuidiia^ forming an episode of comparatively recent date in 
four chapters of the Skanda or Kdiiikcya Furdna, and glonfying the 
river Kdveri, the sources of which are in Coorg Local tradition lends 
colouring to the theory that the Coorgs are descended from the 
conquering army of a Kadamba king, who ruled in the north-west of 
^Wsore about the 6th century \ d The earliest trustworthy evidence 
that his house exerted some authority in these parts is manifested by 
certain stone inscriptions found m Southern Coorg, w Inch record grants 
of land by monarchs of the Gangd dynasty dated in the 9th centur}' 
But It IS not probable that the mountain fastnesses of Coorg were ever 
permanently subjugated by the rulers of the lowlands The Muham- 
madan chronicler Ferishta, waiting at the end of the 16th centurj, 
casually mentions that Coorg was governed by its own pnnees 
According to tradition, Coorg was at this penod divided into 12 
koinbus or districts, each ruled by an independent chieftain, called a 
fidyak The names of several of the families of these ndyaks are still 
held in veneration by the people , but the chiefs themselves all finally 
succumbed to the wily encroachments of the Hdlen pdlegdrs, who 
founded the line of Coorg Rdjds expelled by the British in 1834. 

The origin of this Hdlen dynasty is obscure It is certain that they 
were aliens to the native Coorgs who now reside in Central and South 
Coorg, for they belonged to the Lingayat' sect of Hindus who are the 
chief inhabitants tn the portion of Coorg to the north and east of 
Hdlen, and whose mfluence was great in the neighbouring country of 
Mysore , whereas the Coorgs retain to the present day their owm crude 
forms of demon and ancestor worship However this may be, they 
exercised for many generations absolute authority over the people, 
and, despite their bloodthirsty tyranny, they were universally accepted 
as the national leaders It is commonly supposed that the founder of 
the dvnastv was a vouneer scion of the family who ruled at Ikken in 
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Shunoga Djstnct, known as the pdUgdn of Kcladi or Bedndr He a 
said to have first settled at Hfilen, whence he rapidlj extended his 
power over the whole of Coorg, The history of the Coorg Rijds is 
officially chronicled in the RdjtnJra ndpta^ a work compfled about 
1807 m KAnarcse by order of Dodda Vira Rijendra, and translated 
into English by Lieutenant Abercromby m the following year This 
interesting native document may be accepted as fairly trustworthy It 
comprises a penod of 175 years, fixim 1633 to rSoy 
The most brilliant chapter m the history of Coorg is the resistance 
offered to Haidar Al( and his son Tipfi S ultin When all the rest of 
Southern India fell almost without a blow before the Muhammadan 
conqueror this warlike people never surrendered then mdependence 
but, despite temble disasters, finally alhed themselves on honoorable 
terms with the Bntish to overthrow the common enemy At one time 
all seemed lost Haidar AH had mvaded the country and earned away 
the Rijd and all the royal family prisoners into Mysore. Tipd followed 
in hii father’s path with more thum his hither’s feroaty He resolved to 
remove the enure race of Coorgs, and actually deported many thousand 
persons to Senngapatam, and enforced on the males the nte of TiUrn. 
The land be granted out to Musalmdo lancDards, on whom it was 
enjomed as an imperative duty to search for and slay the surviving 
inhabitants. It was reserved for a pnnee of the blood-royal to resene 
the Coorgs from this sentence of exterminauon. Vim Rijendm, the 
hero of Coorg history and the Coorg model of a wamor ku^ escaped 
from his prison m Mysore, and raised the standard of mdependence on 
his native hiUs. The Muhammadan gamson was forthwith expelled, 
and a successful guerilla warCaxc kept up until the intervention of Lord 
Cornwallis finally guaranteed Coorg from danger On the restoration 
of peace m 1799 by the death of Tipd Sultin, the remanung exiled 
Coorgs returned to their country Bat new troubles began. Vira 
Rijendm himself and also his successor on the throne, appear to have 
l>een cursed with the scuscless ferodty which so often accompanies 
irresponsible power By theu’ subjects they were reverenced almost os 
gods, and m their coimlless acts of cruelty they nvalled the most 
sanguinary deities of the Hmdu Pantheon. Repeated remonitrances 
from the Bntish Resident at Mysore proved raeff'ectual and at last, in 
1834, Vira Rijendra having taken umbrage at the shelter given at 
Mysore to his brother m4aw Chenna Basipa, Lord ^TUiam Bentmck 
then Goiemor-General of India, resolved on armed intervention. A 
Bntiah force of 6000 men entered Coorg in four divisions. Though 
two of the im-Tiding columns wan bravely repulsed by the Coorg 
roiUtia, the rest penetrated to Merkiri, and achieved the entire subju 
gallon of the count!} The Rijd surrendered himself to the PolitKal 
Agent, Colonel Fraser who issued a proclamation dated Slay 7, 1S34, 
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announang that, m accordance nith tlic general \\ish of the inhabitants, 
Coorg nas transferred to the government of the Compan}. The people 
were assured that their civil and leligious usages would be respected, 
and that the greatest desire would invariably be shown to augment 
their secunty, comfort, and happiness 

The pledges given on this occasion (1834) have been faithfully 
carried out on both sides In 1837, however, a disaffection originating 
with the Gaudas of the Tdlu country, m South Kdnara, spread also into 
Coorg, and a rising against the Bntish Government was planned by the 
intrigues of the Brdhman Dew'dn Lakshmmardyana, and the impostor 
Abhrambara, which was promptly put dowui by the authorities, aided 
by a band of faithful Coorgs, who were rew'arded with jd^rs, pensions, 
and gold and siher medals Coorg has ever since shown a con- 
spicuous example of a brave and intelligent race, ruled by the Bntish 
w ith the minimum of change and interference, and steadily advancing 
in material prosperity consequent on settled rule, and the introduction 
of coffee cultivation The Rdjd retired to Benares, w ith a pension of 
Rs 6000 {:^6oo) a month In 1852 he was allow'ed to visit England, 
where he died in 1S62 His daughter, the Princess Victoria Gauramma, 
was baptized into the Christian faith, with the Queen foi her sponsor 
She married an English officer, and died m 1864 At the present day, 
a few descendants of the farmly reside at Benares, in receipt of small 
pensions from Government 

Physical Aspects — The whole area of Coorg is mountainous, clothed 
with primeval forest or grassy glades, and broken by but few cultivated 
valleys The lofty barner range of the Western Ghdts forms the 
continuous w^estem frontier for a distance of more than 60 miles 
The highest peaks are Tadiandamol, 5729 feet, and Pushpagiri, 5548 
feet above the sea The western slope of this range drops in a 
succession of precipitous terraces towards the sea , but on the east a 
confused network of spurs and mmor ridges runs out into Coorg, some 
of which attain considerable elevations The town of Merkara is 
situated on a table-land, about 3500 feet above sea-level But even 
this plateau is broken by hills and steep valleys, leaving but little space 
for cultivation The chief rivers of Coorg are the upper waters of the 
Kdveri (Cauvery) and its tributaries, the Ivakshmantirtha, the Hemav^ati, 
and the Suvamavatf, with its tributanes the Hattihole and Madapur, 
which flow eastward into Mysore On the west, the Barapole and the 
Kallahole, umting their waters on the Coorg frontier, and a few mmor - 
streams, break their way through the Ghdts, and precipitate themselves 
on the lowlands of Malabar None of the nvers are navigable They 
flow in narrow valleys, usually through dense jungle , and they are little 
used for artificial irrigation The geological formation of the mountains 
belongs to the metamorphic class of rocks, chiefly granite, syenite, and 
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mica schist The weathenng of these rocks, under the mfluence of 
rain wind and sun, has prodnccd a deep snrfacc soil of great fertility 
which 13 annually renewed by the decomposition of the virgin forest 
bot after the denudation of so many hill slopes for coffee cultivation, 
the deterioration of steep land by the wash of the monsoon rains has 
been rapid ondoumous to once flourishing estates. Stone and latente 
ore quamed for building purposes, and gold has been found on the 
\thol estate on the Peroruhddi ghdt with graphite, and ma y probably 
be found sparsely distnbnted m the Brdhmagin hflis, and in the quartz 
rec6 in the valley of the Kiven below Fraser pet Iron-ore also exists, 
but owing to the difficulty of procurmg slolled labour is not worked. 
The natural wealth of Cooig is represented by the boundless forests, 
which vary m character m different parts of the territory The inountam 
forests, known os pidU-hidu which clothe the Western Ghits are chiefly 
marked by evergreen trees. Conspicuous among these is the pan 
{Calophyllum angustifobmnX which often rues to the height of loo feet, 
and supplies excellent spars for ships. The other timber trees m this 
tract include ebony (Diofpyros ebenaster) jack (Artocarpasmtegnfolia) 
iron-wood (^fesua fenea) and white cedar or fun (Cedr^ toona) and 
the whole scene is diversified by clusters of brilliant flowers and fruits, 
gigantic creepers, and numeroos vanedes of fern. The forests m the 
lower hill ranges and passes m the eastern portion of Coorg are known 
as kantw-Mdu This is pre-enunentJy the region of bamboo, teak, and 
sandabwood The bamboos m the south of Coorg are specially 
famous. They form forests of their own rising m dusters to the 
height of 6o and sometimes even loo fecL The teak (Tectona 
grandis) and the sandal wood (Sontalum album) are very local in their 
range, the best teak trees being found m the Government reserved 
forest of Nalken, m the iSluk of Kiggatnid. The Umber of both is a 
valuable monopoly of GovemmenL Other Umber-trees are the black 
wood (Dalbergia lau/olia) etadJt (TcrmmaJia conacca), Aww or ktno 
(PterodTpus maisupiura) dindu^a (Conocarpus laUfoljus) and 
tHora (Naudea cordiiolia) Many products of commercial value, such 
os wo<^ oil, fibre, honey and resin, are collected m the Jungle, which 
also abounds m wild animals and every native Coorg is on enthusiastic 
sportsman. Among large game may be enumerated tigers, leopards, 
bears, dephants, bison simbher deer jangle sheep, and wild hog. A 
reward of ^ given by Government for the destruction of 
e\ery tiger and ^3 los. for every Jeopard. In the da)s of the 
Coorg Rijis, elephant and Ugex huntmg were regal sports, and screral 
tigcr-cubs were generally kept about the palace. The namber both 
of Uger s and leopards is stiU considerable, but wild elephants ha\‘c 
now become comparatively scarce^ and their mdiscuminotc slaughter 
has been prohlbitcti 
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Population — In 1S36, shortly after the British occupation, the 
population of Coorg ^\as returned at only 65,437 souls The first 
regular Census, conducted by actual counting, A^as effected on the 
night of 14th November 1871, and gave a total of 168,312. The 
second regular Census was taken on the 17th Febniary i88r, when the 
population numbered 178,302 persons, shoving an increase of 6 per 
cent during the past decade The following table exhibits the area, 
jiopulation, and density m each taluk of the Province as returned by 
the Census of 1881 — 


Taluks 

Area in 

Population in 

Density per 

Square Miles 

1881 

Square Mile 

Kigg'itnad , 

4104s 

31.230 

76 oS 

Padinalkn-id, 

399 90 

28,219 

70 56 

Nanjarajpatna, 

263 89 

26,984 

102 25 

Merkari, 

216 30 

34,088 

157 59 

Yedenalknad, 

201 45 

41.370 

20s 36 

Yelsavirshime, 

90 82 

16,411 

180 70 

Total, 

1,582 81 

178,302 

1 12 64 


The Province contains 502 villages, and but one town of over 5000 
inhabitants, 22,357 inhabited and 3233 uninhabited houses, which 
gives the following averages — Villages per square mile, 31 , houses per 
square mile, 1616, number of persons per occupied house, 797 
Classified according to sex, there are 100,439 males and 77,863 
females , proportion of males, 775 per cent This undue preponder- 
ance of males is explained by the fact that more men are employed as 
labourers on the coffee estates than women The disproportion would 
ha\e been greater had the date of the Census been a month or two 
earlier, for at the time it was taken the picking season was over, and many 
of the labourers had returned to their homes in Mysore Classified 
according to age, there were, under 15 years of age, 30,986 boys and 
28,911 girls, total, 59,897, or 336 per cent of the total population 
The division of the people according to birthplace shows — 154 Euro- 
peans, 2 Americans, i Australian, and 129 Eurasians, 103,437 natives 
of Coorg, 24,895 of Madras, and 48,688 of Mysore, 318 immigrants 
from Haidardbdd, 593 from Bombay, 68 from Bengal, and 17 from 
Kandahdr The occupation tables are scarcely trustworthy, but it 
may be mentioned, as mdicating the importance of the coffee industry, 
that 64,087 persons, or 35 95 per cent, are returned as labourers, as 
compared with only 33,957 agnculturists, or 19 o per cent Classified 
according to religion, the population is composed of — Hindus (as 
loosely grouped together for religious purposes, and including 
VOL IV c 
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Coorgs) 162489 or 911 per cent, Muhammadans, 13541 or 
7*0 per cent., Christians, 3151 or i 7 per cent, and 120 othen, 
including ai Pdrsis and 99 Joins. The Brdhmans number 3445 
chiefly belonging to the Smartta or Smiite sect Of those claiming 
to be Kshatnyos, the Rijputs number 351 and the Rijpmde, or 
connections of the late ruling BunUy 129 The Voisyas, or trading 
caste, are 225 m number almost exclusively Komdtis. Other castes of 
good social thinrling number 83 834, among whom the most numerous 
caste IS the cuIti\Titing \\okflljga (16808) includmg many coohe 
immigrants from Mysore the Lmgdyat (10 443) and Jam {99) 
castes, being engaged in trad^ and many of the former m ogncultiire. 
Low castes number ar 100, and the wild tribes are returned at 
54,630 but many belongmg to the lower castes have been erroneously 
classified as such. 

The native tribes of Coorgs or Kodagus, who were once the 
dominant race m the country ore only 27 033 in number or i5‘6 per 
cent of {he total population. They and the members of other castes 
known as the Gavd^ Mopla, Heggide, Aimbokal, Bautar and Ayen, 
wear a national dress, bear arms at their pleasure, and cultivate their 
hereditary lands on a feudal tenure known as jama, Theypndc them 
selves on their loyalty to the Bntuh Crown. Their ongin is unknown , 
but for the last two centuries they can be recognised as a compact 
body of mountnmeers, resembling a Highland dan rather than a Hmdu 
caste. Wlthm the lost decade they have increased by 6 per cent. A 
sub-dinnon of them called Amma Coorgs, who number 475 are 
more stnet m their mode of life, and ore perhaps the descendants of an 
mdigenous pnesthood- They abstain from cpintuous hquors, and ore 
vegetarians, holding much the same place among the Coorgs os 
Brdhmans do among the Hindus. WTule this class has increased dunng 
the last deesde, the Bafhmaa element bss decreased, dae so doubt to 
the well known aversion of the Coorgs to Brdhmanical mfiuence. 
In physique, the Cooigs are not infcnor to any natives of India. ITie 
men ore muscular broad-chested, strong limbed, and tali Their mode 
of life and pnde of race impart to their whole bearing an air of manly 
independence and dignified self-assertion, well sustained by their 
picturesque costume. This consists of a long coat of whrte or 

blue cotton, or dark doth, open m front and reaching below the knee. 
Round the want is wound a red or blue sash of cotton or silk, 
which holds the never-obsent Cooig knife with ivory handle and 
chains of silver The head-dress is a red kcrchiefi or a peculiarly 
fashioned turban, large and flat at the top, and covering a portion of 
the back gf the neck. For ornaments they wear a necklace of hemes, 
and ear-nngs and hraedets of tflver or gold. Some of the women are 
strikmgly handsome and well-shaped. Their holiday costume is a 
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tight-fitting jacket, of white or blue cotton, with long sleeves The 
skirt, gathered behind, is formed of a long piece of v hite muslin or blue 
cotton-stuff, tied round the waist and falling in graceful folds to the 
feet Contrar}' to the custom of other Hindu women, they tie a long 
handkerchief over their hair as a cap, an end falling gracefully behind 
The women do all the domestic work, and also bear a large share of 
the labours of the farm When not engaged in labour, the men enjoy 
a dignified leisure, or range through the forest, gun in hand, in search 
of game The height of their ambition is to be entrusted vith some 
Government post They rarely marry until they have attained the age 
of sixteen )'ears The old custom of pclj^andry is no longer practised 
as a national rite, but may occur m isolated cases Divorce and 
vadow-marriage, especially by brothers-m-Iaw, are recognised institu- 
tions, sanctioned by the council of village elders, or iakkds Polygamy 
IS permitted by custom, in case of sterility of the first wife or want of 
male issue, but such cases are of rare occurrence 

The Coorgs have a language of their o\ra, believed to be a dialect of 
Kanarese, which is intelligible only to themselves and to then former 
slaves, the Holey^s and Yer^n^ It is derived from the Dravidian 
languages, chiefly Malaydlam, Tulu, Kinarese, and Tamil, and has been 
reduced to ivriting in Kdnarese letters It is rich in forms, and admir- 
ably suited for colloquial converse, and for expressing easy-flowing poetry 
of a humorous or solemn strain, as then old chants or Palamds attest 

The Muhammadans in Coorg are divided betw'een Labbays and 
Mippilis (Moplas) from the Malabir coast, and immigrants from the 
Deccan Out of the total of 3152 Christians, Europeans number 228 
and Eurasians 287, leaving 2637 for the native converts, who are 
mostly Roman Catholic immigrants from Kdnara, of the Konkani caste 
Accordmg to another pnnciple of division, there are 644 Protestants 
and 2508 Roman Catholics 

There are only 2 towns in Coorg with a population of more than 
3000 persons each Merkara, or Mahddevapet, the civil head- 
quarters of the Provmce, has 8383 inhabitants, Vira-raj:endra-pet, 
4576 Eraser-pet, on the eastern frontier, 1000 feet below Merkdrd, is 
a pleasant retreat during the rainy season , formerly it used to be the 
residence of the British Superintendent Merk^rd and Vira-rdjendra-pet 
have been constituted municipalities, with an aggregate income m 
1881-82 of ^^1592, giving an average municipal taxation of 2s 5d 
per head. Municipal committees have also been formed in the 
small towns of Fraser-pet, Somwar-pet, and Kodh-pet Amatti and 
Gonikopdl are nsmg townships m the new coffee district in South 
Coorg, known familiarly as the ‘ Bamboo ’ 

Coorg possesses some remains of archaeological interest Caims or 
dolmens have been found in considerable numbers, especially near 
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Vira rdjendrfl pet and cnee attention wm first attracted to them m 1868, 
•evera] of them have been opened. They conceal lartraens, very 
similar to those of Europe composed of four upright granite slalw 
about 4 feet high, roofed with a larger slab Some of these Listvaeni 
are arranged m regular groups, othera are surrounded by a orcle 
of smaller stones. Inside is found pottery containing bones ashes, 
iron spear-heads, and beads. No trace is now preserved of the race 
that erected these memorials. Of a more recent date are the 
kaUu^ or sculptured tombstones m honour of warriors slam m battle. 
The figures show that these were erected by Hindus of the Lmg^yat 
sect The Coorg race has left ita warlike memorials m the kadon^ 
or earthworks, which stretch over hill and dal through the length and 
breadth of the land- Some of these kadangas are 40 feet from summit 
to bottom of ditrh, and they are often taken along hill-sides having an 
angle of 80 F They were evidently constructed as fortifications, bat 
they may also have served to mark the boundanes of the ndds^ or 
local divisions, mto which the country was divided. Of the paltces 
once occupied by the Coorg Kijis, the one m the Merkiri fort alone 
remains m good order It is used for the public offices, and os the 
residence of the Commnwioner The Rijdy tombs at the head of 
Madepet are conspicoous and m good preservation. There is also a 
Hindu temple of some pretensions m the valley below the fort and 
like the tombs, it is m the Mohammadan style of architecture. 

AgncuJittrt . — ColavatioQ is confined m Coorg proper above the 
bamers, to the nmneroua valleys between the eastern spurs of the Gbits 
and along the banks of the river Kiven and its affluents. Even m the 
narrowest valley wherever the plough is possible, the soil is indns- 
tnously laid out in terraces for nee cultivabon. Esduding the forest 
tracts planted with coffee and cardamoms, the total cultivated area of 
Coorg m 1S81-83 was 74,357 acres, of which 7a 940 acres were under 
nee, and 141 7 acres under other food-gnuns. Several varieties of nee are 
grown, the most common bemg the large-grained dodda-initia, A large 
amount of labour is expended on the cultivation. The seed is sown 
about the beginning of June m nursenes, nhich have previously been 
ploughed several times, and are always so situated os to command a 
perennial supply of water except m the Kiggatnid where the 

nunfill not infrequently proves insufficient The seedlings are planted 
out m July and August, and the harvest is gathered m December and 
January Such is the richness of the so 3 and the abnndancc of the 
natural water supply that the nee crop usually yields a return of forty 
fold, the straw 11 m great demand for thatch mg purposes, and when 
sold to the planters, realizes enough to pay the Government dues on 
the land. Other crops grown only m parts of the NanJarijpatnJ and 
1 dsannhime tdluks to the east and north-east of the Pronnee, arc ragi 
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gram, coriander, oil-seed, hemp, a little tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton 
No wheat is growm Plantains, oranges, and the toddy-yielding wuld sago- 
palm, are to be seen round the homestead of every Coorg peasant 
But the two most valuable products of Coorg are coffee and cardamoms 
Coffee IS said to have been introduced from IMysore m the days of the 
native Rajds The first European plantation was opened in 1854 By 
1881, the total number of coffee estates w'as 4806 (212 only being 
owned by Europeans), covenng an area of 77,474 acres, or a little more 
than y^-th of the whole Province The area of land held by the 

European planters, in 18S1, w’as 41,507 acres, and by natives, 
35,967 acres The average size of each estate held by the Europeans 
IS 196 acres, and by the natives, 8 acres The assessment paid by the 
former was ;;^76i3, and by the latter ^^6640 Of the w'hole area, 
40 350 acres were m bearing, producing on an average 3 cwL per acre, 
though the average yield on most European estates, w'hich are much 
better cultivated than native, is as much as 7 cwts per acre The 
coffee produced is over 6000 tons Taking the average cost of cultiva- 
tion at _3 ^i 2 per acre on European estates, and ^4 on native, each 
cwt of coffee costs ^ 2 , 13s 4d The number of persons present on 
the estates is generally about 27,000, to which 10,000 more may be 
added during the picking season The yearly sum spent on coffee 
culuvation is about ;:^32o,ooo, of w'hich about 60 per cent is paid as 
w ages for labour The value of the coffee produced, calculated at the 
average selling price of per cwt on the spot, is about ;^36o,ooo 
The industry has passed through many vicissitudes Rash speculation 
m the early years caused unsuitable land to be taken up, and the 
forest was recklessly cleared of trees that would have furnished 
valuable shade The cultivation of Liberian coffee after a fair tnal has 
proved a failure In recent times, the ‘ bug ’ and ‘ white borer,’ and 
leaf disease, especially on the Ghd.ts estates, have destroyed the hopes 
of the planter, when at last they seemed on the point of realization, but 
in the ‘ Bamboo ’ district in South Coorg, prospects are brighter and 
results more satisfactor)^ Considerable attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of anchona, especially on those estates in which 
coffee has not succeeded From returns which have been obtained 
from planters, the extent of land under cmchona may be given at 771 
acres, and the number of plants put down, at 617,156 The cardamom 
plant (Elettaria cardamomum) grows wild in the evergreen jungles of 
the Western Gh^ts, at an elevation of from 2000 to 5000 feet These 
jungles are leased out by the Government for a term of ten years at a 
lump sum of ;,^3o,ooo The cardamom-yielding tracts demand a good 
deal of attention, and the gathering of the crop in October involves 
much hardship, as the jungles at that season are infested with innumer- 
able leeches and poisonous snakes It is estimated that a ‘ cardamom 
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Vim rfjendm-pct and since attention was first attracted to them in 1868, 
several of them have been opened. They conceal fastmens, very 
similar to those of Europe composed of four upnght granite win ha 
about 4 feet high, roofed with a larger slab. Some of these kistraens 
ore arranged m regular groups, others are surrounded by a circle 
of smaller stones. Inside is found pottery contaming bones, ashes, 
iron spearheads, and beads. No trace is now preserved of the race 
that erected these memorials. Of a more recent date are the heUe 
kaUu or sculptured tombstones m honour of wamors slam in battle 
The figures show that these were erected by Hindus of the Lingiiyat 
sect The Coorg nee has left its warlike memonals m the kaioK^ 
or earthworks, which stretch over hill and dal through the length and 
breadth of the land- Some of these kadangas are 40 feet from summit 
to bottom of ditch, and they are often taken along hill-sides having an 
angle of So F They were evidently constructed as fortifications, but 
they may alto have served to mark the boundanes of the nddt, or 
local divisions, mto which the country was dmded. Of the palaces 
once occopied by the Cootg Rijis, the one m the Merkinl fort alone 
remains m good order It is used for the public offices, and as the 
residence of the Commiasiopgr The Rijis* tombs at the bead of 
bladepet are conspicuous and m good preservation. There is also a 
Hmda temple of some pretensions in the valley below the fort and 
Hke the tombs it is m the Muhammadan style of architecture. 

Cultivation is confined m Coorg proper, above the 
hamen, to the numerous valleys between the eastern spur* of the Gbits 
and along the hanks of the nver Kiven and its affluents. Even m the 
narrowest valley wherever the plough is p> 0 S 5 ible, the soil is mdos- 
tnously laid out m terraces for ncc cultivation. Excluding the forest 
tracts planted with coffee and cardamoms, the total cultivated area of 
Cooig m rSSi-Sr was 74,357 acres, of which 72 940 acres were under 
nee, and 1417 acres under other food-grams. Several vaneties of nee are 
grown, the most common bemg the large-grained d^dda-ixitia A Urge 
amount of labour is expended on the culbvabon. The seed is sown 
about the bcginnmg of June m nunenes, which have previously been 
ploughed several time*, and are always so situated as to command a 
perennial supply of water except in the Kiggatrdd /d/sA, where the 
rai nCill not infr^ucntly proves insuffiaent The seedling* are planted 
out m July ond August, and the hnrrcst u gathered m December and 
January Such is the nchness of the soil and the abundance of the 
natural water-supply that the nee crop usually yields a return of forty 
fold the straw a m great dezoand for thatching purposes, and when 
sold to the planters, realizes enough to pay the Government does on 
the land. Other crops giowu only m parts of the Nanjardjpatni and 
\ clsavirsWme tdluks to the east and north-east of the Pronnee, arc regU 
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gram, coriander, oil-seed, liemp, a little tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton 
No w heat is grown Plantains, oranges, and the toddy-yieldmg wild sago- 
palm, are to be seen round the homestead of ever)' Coorg peasant 
But the two most \aluable products of Coorg are coffee and cardamoms 
Coffee IS said to have been introduced from Mysore in the days of the 
natne Rajds The first European plantation was opened in 1854. By 
iSSi, the total number of coffee estates was 4S06 (212 only being 
owmed by Europeans), co\ering an area of 77,474 acres, or a little more 
than j\jth of the whole Province. The area of land held by the 
European planters, in iSSi, was 41,507 acres, and by natives, 
35,967 acres The average size of each estate held b) the Europeans 
IS 196 acres, and by the natives, 8 acres The assessment paid by the 
former was ^^d by the latter ;^664o Of the W'hole area, 

40 350 acres were in bearing, producing on an average 3 cwt per acre, 
though the average yield on most European estates, wdiich are much 
better cultivated than native, is as much as 7 cw'ts per acre The 
coffee produced is over 6000 tons Taking the average cost of cultiva- 
tion at ;^i2 per acre on European estates, and ^£4 on native, each 
cwt of coffee costs ;£2, 13s 4d The number of persons present on 
the estates is generally about 27,000, to wdiich 10,000 more may be 
added during the picking season The yearly sum spent on coffee 
cultivation is about ;;^32o,ooo, of which about 60 per cent is paid as 
w ages for labour The value of the coffee produced, calculated at the 
average selling pnce of per cwt on the spot, is about ;^36o,ooo 
The industry has passed through many vicissitudes Rash speculation 
m the early years caused unsuitable land to be taken up, and the 
forest was recklessly cleared of trees that w'ould have furnished 
valuable shade The cultivation of Liberian coffee after a fair tnal has 
proved a failure In recent times, the ‘bug’ and ‘white borer,’ and 
leaf disease, espeaally on the Ghits estates, have destroyed the hopes 
of the planter, when at last they seemed on the point of realization, but 
in the ‘ Bamboo ’ distnct in South Coorg, prospects are brighter and 
results more satisfactory Considerable attention has been paid to 
tire cultivation of cinchona, especially on those estates in which 
coffee has not succeeded From returns w'hich have been obtained 
from planters, the extent of land under cmchona may be given at 771 
acres, and the number of plants put down, at 617,156 The cardamom 
plant (Elettaria cardamomum) grows wild in the evergreen jungles of 
the Western Gh^ts, at an elevation of from 2000 to 5000 feet These 
jungles are leased out by the Government for a term of ten years at a 
lump sum of ;^3o,ooo The cardamom-yielding tracts demand a good 
deal of attention, and the gathering of the crop in October mvolves 
much hardship, as the jungles at that season are infested with innumer- 
able leeches and poisonous snakes It is estimated that a ‘ cardamom 
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garden acre m extent will yield uj lbs. of dry cardamoms the con 
tingcnt expenditure is quite insignificant Among plants mtrodoced by 
Eimjpean enterprise, may be mentioned Cinchona sncornbra the Aus- 
tralian gum tree (Eucalyptus globulus) rhc* nettle (Boehmena mTcaX 
Manilla hemp (Musa teitilis) the cocoa tree (Theobroma cacao) and 
many English fruits, vegetables, and flowers. The cultivation of the tea 
plant has as yet attracted httle attention. The cultivation of cocoa, oih 
seeds, and the Eucalyptus tree was only mtroduced a few years ago and is 
purely m an experimental stage. The agncuIturaJ statistics for 1581--83 
show a total stock of 109 763 homed cattle, 5729 sheep and goats, ta 343 
PigSr 177 horses, 378 pomes, 350 donkeys, 37 523 ploughs, 27 boats, 
and 48r carts. The average rent per acre for land suited for nee m 
1881-83 was from 3s. 3jd. to 6s. 8^ the average produce per acre 
bemg 830 lbs. The prices per mauni of 80 lbs. were, for nee, 
6a. ii^d. for wheat 9s. rod. for cotton, 568. for sugar 34s. foD 
salt, 85. &id. and for ra^l 4s. The wages for skilled labour were is. 
per day for unskilled, 6d. per day 

Man^aeturtt and Cawtmtrc$ — Almost every arede used in the 
country requires to be imported. Manufecturcs do not flourish to any 
extent m Coerg, consequent on the great demand for labour for 
agncultural purposes, and the higher rates of wages prevailing The 
manufacture of the ordinary coarse cloth worn by the lower cLuses of 
the people is earned on at the villages of Suangali, Somworpet, 
Sanivarsante, and Kodli-pet m North Coorg at the first-named place 
the red and dark blue s^es worn by the poorer classes of Coorgs are 
also produced. About s dozen artisans add to their means by 
making the knives whu:h are worn by the people as part of then 
ordinary dress. The sheaths arc usually mounted m tDver and some 
of them are of considerable value. The number of knives turned out 
jrarly does not exceed 300, and their value is estimated at ^600 
The steel used is of local manufacture, and of mfenor quahty Large 
dies, known as Mangalore tDea, for which there is a considerable 
local demand, are manufactured at a tilery at Merkiri The clay 
obtained is of excellent quahty and some of the dies manufactured 
have been found to stand a greater stram than those turned out at 
Mangalore itselfi A few pot makers and braziers may be foimd. Local 
traffic passes along many paths and cross country roads. Two 
mihtary trunk roads run across the country from Mysore to the 
western coast According to the statistics of traffic at the toll-bars, 
34,399 laden carts and 31 144 laden jack-ballocks passed along these 
ghdt roads in 1881-83 The following estimates ore grven of the total 
trade of Coorg In 1881-83 — Exports, ^443 693 chiefly consisting of 
coffee (laa 5iocwts. valued 21^^367 530), grain and pulse (38 687 cwts., 
'"alued at £, 9 ‘^Zi) cardamoms {^00 cwts. valued at ;£’r4,40o), and 
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timber (^3180) ^ imports, ^ig4,23o, including piece-goods (;z^3o,ooo), 
wines and spirits (;,^io,ooo), food-grains (^22,ig6), and salt (^16,623) 
The prmcipal external markets are the ports of Mangalore, Cannanore, 
and TeUichern on the Malabar coast, and Bangalore in Mysore Local 
transactions are conducted at weekly fairs, the largest of which are held 
on Wednesdays at Vira-rdjendra-pet, on Fridays at Merkdra, on Satur- 
days at Sanivarsante, on Sundays at Suntikoppa, Amatti, and Gonikop^l, 
and on Mondays at Somwar-pet, all of which are largely attended 
Admimstratioii — Since the assumption of the Government by the 
British, the indigenous system of administration has been interfered with 
as httle as possible The chief resident British officer is styled 
Commissioner and District Judge, who discharges, m addition to his 
proper duties, the combined functions of Inspector-General of Pnsons 
and Police, Director of Public Instruction, and Conservator of Forests 
in Coorg, and who is subordinate to the Chief Commissioner or Resi- 
dent of Mysore Under him are two Assistant Commissioners — one a 
European, who is also a District Magistrate, and the other a Coorg 
For administrative purposes, the territory is divided into 6 tdluks, viz 
Khggatndd, Padinalknad, Nanjar^jpatn^ Merkiri, Yedenalkndd, Yel- 
savirshlme, each under the charge of a native official styled a subahddr 
The idluks are again sub-dmded into 24 7 tdds or hoblis Each ndd 
contains an average of about 68 square miles, and forms the separate 
charge of a subordinate official called a parpattegar The following 
table shows the revenue and expenditure of Coorg m 1881-82 — 

Balance-Sheet of Coorg for 1881-82 


Revenue 


Expenditure 

- 

Land Revenue, 

30.724 

Civil and Political, 

4,383 

Forests, 

9,959 

Judicial, 

3,510 

Excise on Spirits and 


Police, 

1,445 

Drugs, 

11,961 

Mihtary, 

11,724 

Stamps, 

7,691 

Telegraph and Post-Office, 

2,285 

Law and Justice, 

464 

Ecclesiastical, 

697 

Interest, 

224 

Public Works, 

13,602 

Miscellaneous, 

64 

Education, 

2,249 

Jails, 

881 

Miscellaneous, 

445 

Registration, 

421 

Local Funds, 

4,342 

Education, 

218 

District and Village Officers, 

14,306 

Post-Office, 

1,598 

Allowances and Assign- 


Public Works, 

529 

ments. 

2,279 

Military Refund, 

168 

Refunds, 

927 

Telegraph, 

Excluded Local Funds, 
Incorporated Local 

Funds, 

546 

2,402 

2,846 

Surplus, 

8,502 

Total, 

70,696 

Total, 

70,696 
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The preceding table shovra a sorpla* revenue of ;£8so2, even indud 
mg the heavy charges for the army and public works. The removal 
of the Coorg garrison to VcUore in Madras, which has recently 
been earned oat, consequent on late redactions m the Madras army 
increased the surplus m the balance-sheet for 1882-83 to 145 
The land revenue is chiefly derived from three sources — (i) jawtd 
lands, held m inahenoblc tenure by the once dominant race of 
Coorgs, at the rate of 103. per acre (100 hhatiii) of wet land upon 
the couditioii of military and police service -(a) tdpL, the ordi- 
nary cultivating tenure, at a fixed rate of about 20s. per acre (3) 
coflee lands, wiuch are now assessed at a rate of 4s. per acre. Bdtus 
(uplands) are attached to the nee fields for wood and pasturage many 
of them are cultivated with coffee under shade. Such plantations are 
free from assessment when they do not exceed jo acres. Nearly all the 
forest land suited for coffee cultivation has been taken up. On land 
which 15 available k>eing applied for it js sold by auctioD according to 
the Waste Land Rules, after being surveyed and the tunber valued It 
B held rent free for the first four years, and at the rate of 3S. an acre 
danng the next eight years, after which the full assessment 15 chaiged 
The forest revenue is chiefly denved from the sale of Umber and 
cardamom leases. In 1881-82 the sales of umber mdudmg sandal 
wood, realued 

The regular police force consists of aboot 2 oflScers and 18S 
men, mam tamed m towns only at a total cost of about ;^i874 a year 
mclusree of the Coorg guard, employed to protect the treasury and jafl. 
The rural or village pohee is composed of about 3979 jamd rdjots or 
nauve Coorgs, holdmg their lands on a feudal tenure, ^m whom duty 
for hilf a month in each year is expected These figures show 113 
poheemen to every square mile ol the area, or i policeman to every 43 
persons of the population, Dunng the year r88i 1363 cnminal cases 
of all kinds were insUtuted 2000 persons were pat on their tnaJ, of 
whom 821, or 41 per cent were convicted, being i person convicted of 
on offence m every 217 of the population. By far the greater number 
of convictions were for oswult, cnmmol force and offences against 
local laws. In the same year the average daily number of prisoners m 
Jail was 90 6 mdudmg 4*67 females, or i prisoner to every 19S1 of 
the population. The total cost of the jail was ;^io3r or^i^ii iis.9d 
per prisoner Jail manufactures yielded a net profit of ;^38a 

Education has always been an object of sohdiude to the Government 
ffince the Bnush assumed the administration of the country The 
Coorgs themselves ore an intelligent race, and they have repeatedly 
displayed a strong deame to obtam the benefits of on English education 
for tbcir chfldren. In 1862 the Coorg head men presented a remari- 
able peuuon to Goa ernment, desirmg the establishment of a boarding 
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scliool at iSlerkarjl, to\\ards the expense of \\hich they contributed 
liberally by opening out a coflee estate, mIucIi is leased for a term of 
16 years at ^^310 per annum In this manner the school has been 
made self-supporting, and provides accommodation for 60 boys In the 
jear iSSi, there nere altogether 63 schools in the territory under 
Goicrnmcnt inspection, attended by 3233 pupils There nere also 41 
indigenous schools, attended by 470 pupils These figures combined give 
I school to ever} 15 square miles of area, and 20 pupils to every thousand 
of the population The total cost of education vas ;^2029, or an 
aierageof 12s 6{d per pupil, the amount of fees paid vas ^^220, 
exclusive of ;^S9 for school-books Of the total number of pupils, 331 
are girls, and as many as 2100 belonged to the Coorg race, showing 
that Sr out of every 1000 of the Coorg population are at school The 
high school at iMerkdrd, Imder a pnncipal and ii masters, nas attended 
by 313 bo}s in 1S81 Including Go\ernment and indigenous teaching, 
the Census Report in 18S1 returned 4268 bo}S and 431 girls as under 
instruction , besides 8839 ‘'idult males and 356 adult females able to 
read and vrite, but not under instruction 
Medical Aspufs -^The climate of Coorg is temperate and humid 
The mountains of the Western Ghdts collect the moisture that rolls 
up in clouds from.the sea. The nooded vallc}s are not free from fogs 
in the morning and eiening Ihe rainy season proper, vhich is the 
result of the south-nest monsoon, lasts from June to September The 
downpour of ram is very heavy on the Merkara plateau and on the 
Western Ghdts, and blasts of wind blow at the same time AVith great 
vehemence The sun is often not seen for weeks , and as much as 90 
inches of rain ha\ e been registered at hlerkdra in the single month of 
July, including 10 inches nithin twenty-four hours The average annual 
rainfall for the 20 years ending 1882 amounts to 12286 inches By 
observations extending over the same period, the maximum of rainfall 
during the tno heaviest monsoon months, June and July, occurred in 
tne years 1864, 1865, 1869, 1872, 1874, 1880, and 1882 The 
total rainfall for the last-named year was 203 55 inches The rainfall 
in the coffee district of South Coorg, knov n as the ‘ Bamboo,’ is not 
nearly so great The maximum rainfall at Amatti is 72 35, and the 
average is 65 64 inches Ihe mean annual temperature for the whole 
of Coorg during the last 20 years was 66 60° F The hottest month is 
May, when the thermometer sometimes rises to 82° , but on the whole, 
the variations of heat and cold are very moderate 

The Coorg climate is considered salubrious by the natives, and also 
by European residents, but its cold and damp exercise injunous effects 
on natives who have arrived from the plains of India The nights are 
cool throughout the year, and Europeans are able to take exercise in 
the open air at aU hours of the day European children especially 
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show by their rosy cheeks that they enjoy excellent health The most 
prevalent disease is malanooa fever rrhich renders the mountam vaHeyi 
unhealthy during the hot months. Cholera is almost unknown, but 
small-pox has made terrible ravages among the natives, despite the 
introduction of ^conation- In 1881-S2 a total of 3006 deaths were 
reported, of which 2358 were asenbed to fevers, r 1 7 to bowel complaints 
215 to small-poi, 12 to smcide, 4 to snake-bite, 12 to cholera, and 193 
to all other causes. The death-rate was i6 3 per thousand. There are 
2 chantable dispensanes — at MerWrl and Vha rijendra-pet — at which 
in 1881 a total of 429 m-door and 8665 out-door patients were treated. 
The total expenditure was ;£'744, towards which Government contributed 
;^32i In the same year 4887 vacaoations were performed. [For 
further information regarding Coorg, sec the Gcuttcer of Mysort and 
Coor^ by Lewis Rice, Esq (Bangalore, 1878), voL 111. ii*Jso the 
Census Report for 1881 and the Administration Reports from 1881 to 

1883] 

Ooorla. — Town, Thina District, Bombay Presidency — Set Kurla. 

Ooonm {Ktevom). — River m (Thengalpat Distnct, Madras Presidency 
nses m the Conjevamm tiSlttJt, and frows dne east, entering the sea m 
laL 13 4 N., long 80 o E. The aty of Madras stands at the month 
of this nver which receives the drainage of a portion of the town. The 
volume of water being too small to carry off all the impurities with 
which it IS thus charged, the Cooum here degenerates mto little better 
than on open sewer 

Ooremlm Q4oiideiL — Range of hills m the Distnct of South Arcot, 
Madras Presidency lying between ii 51 and is i k lat and 
between 78 42 and 78 55 e. long — Kalhatanhalal 

Ooringa {Konxga from Kttrangam a stag, after the golden stag 
in the Rimiydna the Kalsngem of Plmy) — Town and seaport ra 
Goddvmf Distnct, Madras Presidency situated at the northern or 
pnnapal mouth of the Godivarf nver 8 miles south of Cocanada, In 
laL 16 48 25 N and long. 82 16 20 z. Population (1881) 4397 
namely 4255 Hindus, 141 Muhammadans, and i Christian number of 
houses, 1084. An early Dutch settlement, and once the greatest seaport 
and shipbuilding centre on the coast but now owing to the extension 
of the delta seaward, a place of little commercial importance. The silt 
carried down by the Godivari has formed a bar outside the entrance. 
In r8o2 there was a dock here in which ships of the Royal Navy were 
repaired and vessels drawing la and 13 feet could enter The port is 
H tiit frequented by native craft, and shipbuilding yards are at work in 
the hamlet of Tallarevu hard by In 18S0-S1 the imports were 
valued at ;^io6i chiefly fium Burma. The c-xports m the tame year 
were valued at *Fbe trade has been steadily declining for 

tome years, but a considerable business with Rangoon and MauIraaJn 
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IS still earned on by small \cssels In 1SS1-S2, shipping of 6717 
tons burthen entered the port, laliic of imports, £ 4 S 9 } of exports, 
_;^2o,2i9 The new lighthouse on the mamlnnd, 4] miles from 
Cocanada, warns \essels off the Godatari shoals, and serves as a 
guide to ships making for Coringa or Cocanada Koringl is the name 
by which all Telugus are known m Bumia and the Straits, and the 
name of the town itself is a relic of the ancient Kalinov The towai 
has tw'ice (m 1787 and 1S32) been overwhelmed by a tidal wave It 
also suffered very severely in the hurricane of 1S39 

Coromandel — The popular name applied more or less indefinitely 
to portions of the eastern coast of the present Madras Presidency 
By some w riters, the name is deriv ed from the same source as that of 
the village of Coromandel, but the weight of authonty is with those 
who suppose It to be a corruption of Cholamandalam, ‘the country 
of the Cholas ’ By this name it is repeatedly referred to in ancient 
native writings, and as recently as 1799, the seaboard of Coro- 
mandel was spoken of as Cholamandalam and Choramandalam San 
Bartolomeo, relating in 1796 his experiences during his residence in 
this district, speaks of ‘ the coast of Ciolamandala, w Inch Europeans 
very improperly call Coromandel,’ but denves the name from cholam 
(Holcus sorghum), the millet which forms a staple food of the people 
The true spelling of cliolavi m the vernacular, however, scarcely supports 
this theor}' — See Chola 

Coromandel {Kat tmanal, ‘black sand’) — Town in Ponneri taluk, 
Chengalpat District, Madras Presidency Lat 13° 26' 10" n , long 
80° 20' 36" E Houses, 815 Population (1881) 3807, chiefly fishermen 
Mentioned as a native town as early as 1499 by Italian travellers 
The kanvtinal, or sand used by the people instead of blotting-paper, is 
found here 

Cortelliar {Nortalatydm) — River of Madras Presidency , nses in 
the K 4 veripdk tank m North Arcot District, and, aftei passing through 
the Trivelliir and Ponnen tdluks, flows into the Enndr backwater about 
12 miles north of Madras This nver is the chief source of the Madras 
water-supply, being connected by means of an anicut with the 
Chodivaram and Red Hill tanks An account of the waterworks wall 
be found in the article on Madras City It is said that at one time 
the bed of the present Cortelliar was occupied by the Palar Tnbu- 
tanes — the Mahendranadf, Sappfir, Tntam, and Nagari It was the 
delay caused by a sudden fresh in the Cortelliar nver that led to the 
destruction of General Baillie’s column by Haidar Alf m 1780 

Cossimb^zdr — Decayed town in Murshid 4 b 4 d District, Bengal — 
See Kasimbazar 

CossipUT {Kdstpir) — Ancient village on the Hiiglf, in the District 
of the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal , now a northern suburb of 
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Calcutta on the nver bank a few miles above the custom house. Lat 
23 37 30 N , long 88 24 30 E. The site of on important Govern 
ment gun foundry 

OoBflye. — River of Bengal — Stt Kasai 

OotHtaUum {KuHdJam) — Village m Tentisi tdluk Tinnevelb 
District, Madras Presidency and the sanitarram of the Distnct from 
June to October LaL 8 56 on , long. 77 20 e . Population 
(1881) iai6 Number of houses, 369 Although only 450 feet abo\e 
sea level, Courtailum receives the southwest monsoon through an 
opening m the Ghits, and possesses the climate and flora of a much 
higher elevatioiL The scenery is greatly admired, and the waterialls 
are considered sacred by the natives. The smallest cascade is roo 
feet high, and below it is a beautiful bathing-pool and a pagoda. 
There are several bungalows occupied for a few months every year by 
European officials and their famihei from Pdiimkotti and Trcvandruiru 
Distance from Pfiimkotti, 35 miles. 

OovelODff (Xmlam ). — Village m Chcngalpat Dutnet, JIadras Presi- 
dency 30 miles south of Madias Lat 12 46 n long 80 17 40 E. 
PopulatioQ (i83i) 1693 chiefly fishermen, occupying 393 booses One 
of the earliest European settlements, and formerly a place of some 
strategical importance. The fort, built by the fint Nawib of Aicot m 
1745 was by a stratagem occupied m 1750 by the French. A party 
of soldiers, with arms conceal^ under them clothes, and simulating 
extreme sickness, were admitted mto the fort by the kindly nativea, 
who believed their tale, that they were the scurvy-smitten crew of 
the ship which had just anchored off the coast, unable to proceed 
During the mght, they rose and overpowered the garrison. In 175 
Clive mvested the place, and the French sinTcndered without firing a 
shot The foitificatioas were then blown upi Covelong possesses a 
Roman Catholic church, aimshousc, and orphanage. The salC-pans to 
the west of the village ore large, and there is some eiport trade m salt 
Excellent o>eter8 ore found here. 

Oowcally — Lighthouse m hUdnapur Distnct, Bengal — Set Gcon 

KHAIX 

OoXi — Sub-division of Chittagong Distnct, Bengal, lying 

between lot 30 43 and 31 54 N and between long 91 52 and 92 
33 E, Area, 937 square miles, with 275 villages and 39,972 occupied 
houses. Population (1881) Muhammadans, 128,037 Hindus, 13,667 
Buddhists 19630 Cbnstians, 14 total 161348 namely males 77 348, 
and females 84,100. Average density of population 173 persons per 
square mUe number of bouses per square mile, 33 persons per 
v-ilbge, 594 persons per house 5 4. The Sub-dinsion, which was 
constituted on the 15th 'May 1854, comprises the police circles {(MJitds) 
of "Mihcshkhdl, ChaJand, Cox’s Bdzdr and Teknofi It contained In 
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1883, I civil and 3 criminal courts, strength of regular pohce, 102 
men , village watchmen {cliaukiddts), 236 

Cox’s B^zd,r. — Head-quarters of Cox’s B£zdr Sub-division and 
pohce circle, Chittagong District, Bengal , situated on the banks of the 
Baghkhdll khdl Lat 21° 26' 31" n, and long 92° i' 2" e Named 
after Captain Cox, who in 1799 was appointed to look after the many 
thousand Magh fugitives who sought shelter in British territory after 
the conquest of Arakan by the Burmese The Maghs still form three- 
fourths of the 'inhabitants of the to^m, although they only number 12 
per cent of ^the population of the Sub-division The Census of 1881 
returned the population of Cox’s Bd^zdr at 4363, namely, males 1887, 
and females 2476 The little town is now a thnving and important 
place, differing altogether in appearance from a Bengal village The 
places of worship and the rest-houses of the Maghs are well and solidly 
built, and some of the houses of the well-to-do residents are not 
^only substantial, but picturesque and neatly ornamented The houses 
are built entuely of timber raised on piles, after the Burmese fashion 
Municipal income in 1881-82, ;^242 

Oranganore. — Town m Travancore State, Madras Presidency — See 
Kranganur 

Cuddalore {Kudaldr) — Tdluk or Sub-dmsion of South Arcot 
District, Madras Presidency Area, 459 square miles, of which all 
but 96 are cultivated or cultivable Houses, 47,298 Population (1881) 
298,523, distnbuted in 2 towns and 221 villages, and occupying 42,559 
houses Classified according to religion, there were — 285,130 Hindus , 
8026 Muhammadans (being 6869 Sunnis, 308 Shids, 15 Wahdbis, 
and 834 unspecified) , Christians, chiefly Roman Cathohcs, 5226 , 
Buddhists, Jains, and ‘others,’ 141 The land revenue for 1882-83 
amounted to ^2^39, 279 Chief places, Cuddalore and Panruti In 
1882-83, the tdluk contained 3 civil and 4 cnminal courts, with ii 
pohce stations {thd 7 ids) , strength of pohce force, 165 men 

Cuddalore {Kndalur, Gudulitr^ Xudla-ur, ‘ The tov n at the 
junction of the rivers ’) — Town in Cuddalore tdluk, and adminis- 
trative head-quarters of South Arcot District, Madras Presidency 
Situated on the backwater formed by the confluent estuaries of 
the Gaddilam and Pardvanar, 116 miles by sea and 127 by rail 
south of Madras, and 16 miles south of Pondichem Lat 11° 
42' 45" N , long 79° 48' 45" E. Number of houses, 8055 Popu- 
lation (1881) 43,545) namely, 39,997 Hindus, 1983 Muhammadans, 
1510 Christians, and 55 ‘others’ Of the adult males, 22 per cent 
are weavers or small traders The municipal area extends ov^er 13 
square miles, including 18 hamlets which form the suburbs of the 
town, municipal income in 1881-82, £2^16, incidence of taxation, 
about IS 3d per head of the rateable population As regards popula- 
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tion Cuddalore ranLfl tenth among the towns of the Madias Presidency 
As the head-quarters of the Distnct admmistration, it contains all the 
chief pubbe offices, courts, jail, etc. besides a ra 3 wa> station and sea 
customs and marine estabhshmenta. It cames on a large land trade 
with Madras m indigo, oils, and sugar which are mano/actured here 
and It exports by sea great quantities of gram. For the year i88i-Sa 
the imports, chiefly coal and jaggeiy were valued at ^^63,800 and the 
exports, pnnapaUy ncc and refined sugar at ^^55 400. The vessels 
which entered the harbour m the same year aggregated 31 914 tons 
burthen. The nver mouths haring silted up, only native craft can 
come up to the town, but good anchorage in 6 to 8 fathoms con be 
obtained m the roads miles from the shore. The native town, 

Cuddalore proper lies in a low damp site about a milea south of 
Munjatupam where the Europeans reside. It is well laid out, 
and the houses ore eicepticmally substantial. It contains the jail 
(formerly the Company's factory) the barraclcB, now unoccupied, and 
the manne and mercantile officea TTie European quarter which stands 
on sbghtly higher ground, contains all the pubbe offices, scattered on a 
large plai^ intereected by good roads with avenoes of trees. The startoa 
has a reputahoD for being healthy About 1^ mile north-east are situ 
ated the nuns of Fort Sl David, on the left bant of the Gaddilam nver 
The history of Cuddalore dates from 1683 when the Company 
opened negotiations with the Khin of Gingee fot permission to settle 
here. The first building was erected m 1683 and m tbe following 
year a formal lease was obtained for the site of the present port and the 
former fortress. During the next ten years, trade increased so rapidly 
that the Company erected Fort St Dand for the protection of the 
place, and rebuilt their warehouses. On the fall of Madras m 1746, 
the Bntish administration withdrew to Cuddalore, which was soon 
afterwards twice unsuccessfully besieged by the French under Dupleix. 
Tbe head-quarters of the Prestdenq' remained here till 1752, when the 
Government returned to 'Madras. During this interval, the Jesiuts 
were expelled from the settlement as spies in the French service. In 
1755 Chve was m command at Cuddalore. In 1758^ the French 
occupied the town and stormed and destroyed the fort but m 1760 
after the battle of IVandiwash the Bntish regained posietsioti. In 
178 It ogam fell mto the bands of the French and then- ally Tipd 
Saltdn, by whom the fortifications were luffiaently renewed to enable it 
to withstand m tbe following year a Bi^;e and several assaults. Daring 
the siege, a drawn battle was fought m the roadstead between the 
French and English fleets. In 1 785, Cuddalore was formally resto r ed to 
the Bntub, and m 1801 it was lucluded in the cession of the hjunalic 
Of the fort, only a few mmj now remain, but it must once have been a 
place of considerable strength. 
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Cuddapah (A'( 7 ifi 7 /’<i) — A District in the Presidency of IMadras, 
hing between 13' 25' and 16" 20' ^ lal , and 77° 55' and 79° 40' l 
long Area, S745 square miles Population (iSSi) 1,121,038 In 
point of size, this District ranks second, and m population fifteenth, 
among the Districts of the Madias Presidcnc} It contains 1231 
Milages ana 10 towns Land rc\cmie (iSSi), ;;i^i6r,743 , revenue 
(gross), ;^2oi,32i Bounded on the north b) the District of Karniil 
(Kurnool), on the cast by the District of Nellore, on the south by North 
Arcot District and Kolar District m the State of M}sore, and on 
the west by the District of Bellar} Ihc administratuc head-quarters 
of the District arc at CuonAi'AH town 

Physical Aspuis — Cuddapah (Kadapa) District lies beneath the 
western slopes of the Eastern Ghdts and the opposing face of the 
I^I\sore plateau, forming an irregular parallelogram, shut in on the east 
and south b} high mountain ranges, and on the w'est and south-west 
stretching away into broad jilams The S3stem of hill chains that 
shapes this countr)’ radiates from two centres That in the south-east 
corner of the District lies near the holy hill of Tripatti (Tirupati), 
a point from which two mam ranges strike northwards The first 
range is that of the Eastern Ghdts, which here reach, and m some parts 
exceed, an elevation of 3000 feet, their average height being about 
2000 feet above sea-le\el The other is the Pilkonda and Seshdchalam 
range, extending as far as the river Pennar (Ponnai)dr), and to wuthin a 
few miles of Cuddapah towm Pdlkonda is the common name of the 
range, meaning the ‘milk hill,’ so called on account of its fine pastur- 
age This Pdlkonda and Seshdchalam range, reaching an average 
elevation of about 1500 feet, bisects the District into tw^o divisions, 
the one of a lowland, the other of a highland character, which differ 
matenally in general aspect and character — so much so, that for 
climate and soil, cultivation and condition, they might be in different 
degrees of latitude Each division, also, has a separate history of its 
ow n The upper division consists in part of a bare expanse of black 
cotton-soil, and elsewhere of thickly-w'ooded hills, from which impetuous 
torrents descend in the rainy season to the Penndr, the only stream m 
Cuddapah wluch deserves the name of river The lower half of the 
District, skirted on the east and north-east by the same Seshachalam 
range, slopes up gently from the foot of the hills till it merges in the 
Mysore plateau, undulating so continuously throughout its extent that 
It would be difficult to find in the whole a perfectly level mile of 
ground Isolated hills and masses of rock stud the country, in some 
instances, as at Gurramkonda, forming objects of pecuhar picturesque- 
ness and grandeur The mam watershed of the country runs north- 
west and south-west, discharging its drainage into the central valley of 
the Pennar, the chief tributaries being the Kundair and Sagalair The 
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other larger streams are the Pdpaghni, the Cheyair and the Chitravalf 
This last enters the District in the extreme north-west, and after a conne 
of only 8 miles within it, falls into the Pennir The Cheyair exhibits 
scenery of remarkable grandeur along its conne and all the nvers 
have hflls of allovial soil vnryrng in breadth, sloping up from either bank 
Excepting the Pennir wluch flows from west to east through the upper 
half of the District, and north of the line of railway the streams of 
Cuddapah are small, bat they ore all of value to the country as on their 
banks ore the busiest centres of population. The forest area is large, 
and the timber — blackwood ytllama ytpi shandopion etc. — valuable 
but only lo ooo acres are at present conserved, and these chiefly for 
railway requirements. The chief mineral products of the Distnct are 
iron-ore lead, copper limestone slate, and sandstone for buildmg 
purposes. Diamonds have been worked for and fonnd on the nght 
bank of the Pennir about 7 or 8 miles north of Cnddapah town, m the 
neighbourhood of Cheniir Among the wild beasts, leopards, sdmhkar 
deer bear wild boar and porcupme may be considered characteristic 
of the jtmgle-clad hiU tracts, while elsewhere antelope, wolf hyana, and 
fox axe common. 

History — Passing over the tradition which assigns to Cnddapah a 
conspicuous place in the story of Rima, and that debateable era when 
three Hindu kmgdomi are said to have dmded Southern India, the 
history of the Distnct begins with the Muhammadan period The 
Hinda kings of Vijajanagar then exercised feudal authonty over this 
tract, which was long saved by its numerous bill forts from falling under 
permanent subjugauon at the hands of the Musa! min a. But after the 
disaster of Tilikot in 1565 Cuddapah became the high road for the 
armies invading the Kamatic, ond was distributed piecemeal among 
>’anoas Muhaiumadan chiefs subordmale to the Golconda kingdom. 
One of these, the Garramkonda Nawdb exercised more than local 
powers he enjoyed the privilege of coining money and, except for the 
feudal obhgnpon of mihtary aid, was subject to none of the nsual condi 
pons of a tributary But about 1642 the estate fell mto the possession 
of the Maritbis and the chief had to fly to the Niiim, by whom he 
was subsequently assigned another jdgir Meanwhile, Cuddapah was 
given up to plunder by Sivaji, the Morithi, who placed Brdhmxns m 
charge of ca^ of the conquered strongholds, an^ to use a phrase of 
contemporary history scraped the country to the bones. A gap now 
occurs m local history But early in the following centmy we find Abdul 
Nob! Khin, the Pathin Cuddapah Nawdb acting independently of 
the Niidm, and lajing under tribute the pdltgirs of the tract known os 
the Biramahil, notably the Chief of PunganUr who, besides an annual 
payment of 33 000 pagodas, was required to mamtam a force of aooo 
armed men. Three Nawdbs of Cuddapah ruled In succession, each 
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increasing the power bequeathed to Iiim, but the third came into 
collision iMth the nsing power of the Mardthas about the year 1732, 
and from this event dates the decline of the house In 1750, hoivever, 
the Cuddapah Nawdb was still plajing an important part in the affairs 
of the Karnatic In the following jear he headed the conspiracy in 
which I^Iuzaffar Jang, the Nizam, lost his life in the Luckereddipalli 
Pass In 1757, the iMardthds gained a decisive victory over the 
Nawdb at the town of Cuddapah, but lost all adiantage from the 
victoiy* by the advance of the army of the Nizdm, with a French con- 
tingent under hi Bussy Meanwhile, Haidar All had risen to supreme 
power in ^iljsore Jealous of the Marathd successes, he intrigued 
successfully for the surrender of Gurramkonda fort , and in 1769, having 
signed a truce with the Bntish, turned all his attention to Cuddapah 
In a secret treaty with the Nizam he stipulated for a joint invasion of 
the Coromandel coast and, m the distnbution of conquered lands, 
for the possession of Cuddapah by Mysore A senes of invasions 
and counter-invasions followed In 1782, on the death of Haidar AH, 
a descendant of the last Cuddapah Nawdb claimed the title, and was 
supported b}' a small Bntish detachment, wluch, how ever, w'as treacher- 
ously massacred dunng a parley For the next few' years, Cuddapali 
enjojed comparative rest, but m 1790, when the Marathds, the Nizdm, 
and the British combined to overthrow Tipii Sultdn, the Nizam’s first 
step was to recover Cuddapah In 1792, Tipii signed a treaty ceding 
the whole of Cuddapah Distnct, with the fort of Gurramkonda, to 
thfe Nizam, who granted it in jdgir three years later to M Raymond, to 
defray the expenses of the contingent under his command But the 
Madras Government, disquieted by this occupation of so important a 
frontier post, compelled M Raymond’s wathdraw'al by threatening to 
attack Cuddapah For the next few years, a general scramble for the 
forts of the Distnct took place among the pdlegdrs In 1799, after the 
fall of Senngapatam, Cuddapah w'as transferred by the Nizdm to the 
Bntish, m satisfaction of arrears of pay due by him to his Bntish con- 
tingent In 1800, this cession ivas formally ratified, and since that date 
the Distnct has had but little history Sir Thomas Munro, the first 
Collector of ‘ the Ceded Districts ’ (Cuddapah, Kurnool, and Bellary), 
found Cuddapah held by some 80 pdlegdrs or feudal chiefs, all main- 
taining bodies of retainers who subsisted entirely by plundenng the 
open villages These feudal chiefs asserted their independence, which 
they maintained with less difficulty because of the isolated tracts into 
ivhich the hill-bounded river basins split up the country They were, 
however, one after the other, reduced to submission, and the Distnct 
was surveyed, assessed, and brought into order by the establishment of 
a police and a settled admmistration of justice In 1807, W'hen Sir 
Thomas Munro retured from his post, the Madras Government recorded 

\ OL IV D 
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their Qppreoaboo of hia semcet m the following order — * From dis- 
united hordes of lawless plunderers and freebooters, the people are now 
as for advanced in avilisation, submission to the bws, and obedience 
to the magistrates os any of the sabjects under this Government The 
revenues are collected with faobty every one seems satisfied with his 
position, and the regret of the people is univeraal on the depaitnre of 
the Principal Collector In 183a the Pathini of Cnddapah, afiecting 
to see m an act committed by one of their own feith an attempt to 
outrage a place of worship raised a riot m which the Sub-Collector 
(Mr Macdonald) was mordered In 1846 a descendant of the dis- 
potsessed pdlegdr of Nosstim, dissatisfied with the pension he received, 
attempted to eiate a general rebcflion and collected on the fitintiers 
two forces of several thousand men Each was promptly defeated by 
British detachments, and before the end of the year quiet was com 
pletely restored. Since that date, no event of bstoncal importance 
has occurred. Of all the turbulent pdUgdn not one now remains m 
occupation of his ancestral property but their descendants receive 
allowances from the GovemmenL Their estate* are now held on 
direct tenure by the colttvator* to whom they have been leased in 
small lots. 

-The Census of 1871 disclosed a total populabon of 
I 351 194 persons living m 339 603 houses, on an area of 8367 square 
mile*, giving an average of 4 persons per house, and 161 per square 
mile. The Census of 1881 returned ^e area at 8745 square r^lei, 
and the total population at i 121 038 showing a decrease of 330 156 
persons m the decade, or 17*03 per cent, due to the famine of 
1876-78, which was most severe m this DistncL The male population 
was returned at 569 970 the female at 551 068 proportion of males 
in total population, 50 9 per cent. Nam!>cr of houses, 347 186 
Number of persons per square mfle, 128, varying from 194 in the 
Cuddapih idJui to 93 m ^yachoti — m pomt of density the District 
stands lowest but four among the Distnct* of the Presidency 
number of persons per house, 45 As regards the religious distinctions 
ofthe people 1017 211 or 9074 per cent were returned as Hmdus, 
97,749, or 8 73 per cent os Muhammadans 6067 or o 54 per cent 
as Christians, and ir others. Children under the age of 10 yean 
numbered 116,045 nuJe* 119,408 females. Between 10 and 
*0 years the males were 129,350, ^e females 113,187 The Hindu 
population was distiiboted 4* follows • — BrOimans, 24,226 Kshattnyasi 
16650 Chettie* (tradenX 34»*6i ValHlais (agncultimsts), 44*5*° 
or 43 5 per cent of the total population IdiijTirs (shepherds) 86,093, 
or 8 4 per cent Kammdian (artisam) 13 638 Kjiikalar (weavenX 
52 168, or 5 13 per cent Vonniyan (laboureri), 771 Knshavan 
(potten) 10 139 Satini (mixed casta) 13517 Shembddavan (fisher 
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^en), 35,256 ; Shanan (toddy-drawers), 7435 , Ambattan (barbers), 
14,705, Vannan (washermen), 28,047, Pariahs, 147,733, or 14 5 per 
cent. , and ‘ others,’ 89,854. According to occupation, 15,657, or i 40 
per cent of the total population, are ‘professional,’ 4078, or 036 
per cent , are ‘domestic,’ 19,410, or i 73 per cent, are ‘ commercial,’ 
478,467, or 42 68 per cent, are ‘agricultural,’ 134,332, or ii 98 per 
cent, are ‘industrial,’ and 469,094, or 4185 per cent, belong to 
the ‘indefinite and non-productive’ class, — 2 39 per cent among the 
last being returned as ‘ occupied ’ About 60 54 per cent are returned 
as workers, on whom the remaining 39 46 per cent of the population 
depend ,7151 per cent of males, and 49 21 per cent of females, were 
workers There were 5 1,693 persons who were either educated or under 
instruction, of whom only 1882 were females The Christians of this 
District are better taught than any other class of natives 

It is noteworthy that, while the Brahmans are by a vast majority 
returned as Siva-worshippers, the Kshattriyas are generally Vaishnavs 
The Muhammadans are arranged as follows — Shaikhs, 6579, Sayyids, 
998, Pathdns, 1228 , Mughals, in, Lubbays, 60, and ‘ others,’ 9421, 
excluding 79,352 Muhammadans returned under the heading ‘not stated.’ 
Of the native Christians, nearly aU are Pariahs, and of the Protestant 
faith , of Europeans there were only 42 , and of Eurasians, 282 
The wandenng tnbes — known to the police as ‘ the cnminal classes ’ — 
compnse the Yanadis, Yerukalas, Chenchuwars, and Sugalis The first 
of these, a low-statured race, live among the hills on the frontier of the 
District, descending at times to take employment m the plains In 
their unreclaimed state they are the determined plunderers of the 
shepherds’ flocks In the Forest Department then* woodcraft is turned 
to good account The Yerukalas vill seldom settle, preferring to 
wander about, under pretence of collecting jungle produce A favourite 
form of cnme with them is to enter an unguarded house at night and 
wrench the jewels from the ears of sleeping women and children The 
Sugalis, who are comparatively harmless, resemble European gipsies 
in their wandering life, picturesque costume, and pilfering tendencies 
The Chenchuwars, physically a fine race of men, are most incorrigible 
criminals, showing little regard for human life , m habits they are not 
unhke the Yanadis 

The chief towns are — C uddapah, which is the only municipal town 
in the District, wuth 18,982 inhabitants, Badvel, 8638, Proddatur, 
6510, Jammulamadugu, 4846, Kadiri, 5004, Madanapalli, 
57C0 , PuLivENDALA, 1885 , Rayachoti, 4367 , Vempalle, 5811 , and 
Vayalpad, 3695 

Agriculture — The Cuddapah agriculturists are good farmers, and the 
alluvial soil of the valleys produces rich crops They manure very 
highly, using for that purpose animal, vegetable and mmeral manures 
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In the Cnddapah Tilley especially the soil is veiy nch, and gram of 
all kmds Is grown, as well as cotton and indigo. Tanmrmd trees are 
largely planted, 800 lbs. weight of the cleaned fruit scllmg for loa. 
The trees, however only bear every second year The cnltiTator 
now holds hu lands under the rdyatwdn system of tenure. Formerly 
(m 1808) land was held under a three years lease, on the village rent 
system, each village being farmed out to a separate and solely re- 
sponsible renter This did not sacceed, and m i8ri a lease for ten 
years was substituted, which continued up to 1821 The inhabitants 
of the Distnct still speak of those days as one mcessant penod of 
extorUon from the under-tenants, and of abscondmg and punishment 
of the renters. The ten years' lease system proving unsatisfactory 
was abolished and the rdyatwdrx system was introduced, which 
caused the revenue to fall to about ;^iso,ooo m the first year of its 
mtroduction (1822). From this time however it began steadily 
to use, until m 1830 it reached j^aoo,ooo at which average it has 
stood once. As regards ordinary wet crops, such as nee, ragf^ eta, 
the out-tura per acre may be valued at about ;;^5 per annum, and the- 
net profit to the rdyat at ^£3 The average me of an ordinary 
cultivator’s holdmg is 6^ aous. Cotton has always been largely cnlti 
vated m the northern idluks and indigo is grown very generally over 
the Distnct The cotton soil demands continual care, nnee, if 
neglected for a short tune, it is liable to be overgrow n by a weed 
known as nut grass, which spreads very rapidly and can only be 
ploughed up with great labour Sugar-cane cultivation requires very 
deep ploughing and a constant supply of water An acre of cane 
ought to produce about 12 000 Iba. of jaggery (crude sugar), worth 
m the marfiet about ^22 Of the total area of the District, 8745 
square miles (5596,800 acres) 2889,007 acres were returned m 
1881-82 os assessed to Government revenue. The area actually 
xmder cultivation was 1^495 514 acres of which 178,534 acres were 
imgated. The cultivable area not under the plough was i 143,187 
acres pasture and forest lands, 184,080 acres uncultmible waste, 
2776039 acres total uncultivated, 4,103,406 acres. Of the total 
area, 7 T 5 A 5 ^ acres are held m tttJm or imder a free grant The 
staple f i »rrn 1 i of the Distnct are the millets, diolam (Sorghum vulgare), 
kamiu (Panicum spicatum) and terra (Panicum italfcum), which 
occupied between them 769 243 acres of the cultivated area , 183,28s 
acres being taken up by other cereals, as ragi (EJeusine coracana) 
wheat, nee, eta Of the remaining cultivated area, peas, lentils, 
and other pulses occupied 149,243 acres orchard and garden 
produce, 25,635 acres tobacco, 5084 acres chillies and cutmnm, 
13508 acres sugar-cane, 3034 acres oil-seeds, 40,210 acres, indigo, 
100,772 acres saflron, 1449 acres cotton, 96,743 acres jute 
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and qther fibres, 355 acres. The agricultural stock of the District 
comprised m 1881-82, 212,924 homed cattle, 10,630 donkeys, 
385 horses, 1474 ponies, 220,273 sheep, 235,038 goats, 8462 pigs, 
41,152 carts, and 108,929 ploughs The prices of produce ruling 
at the end of the same year, per vimmd of 80 lbs , were — for rice, 
6s , wheat, 6s , other grains, 2s , sugar, 32s , linseed, i6s , salt, 8s , 
jute, I2S , cotton, 32s , and sheep, 5s to 6s each The wages for 
skilled labour were from is to is 3d per day, and of unskilled, from 
3d. to 5d 

Natural Calamities — Between 1800 and 1802 there was considerable 
distress in Cuddapah, and relief works were opened Again in 1866 
very high prices obtained , and the great drought of 1876-77 caused 
severe suffermg throughout the District In 1865, part of the Dis- 
trict suffered from a visitation of grasshoppers From the commence- 
ment of the District history, alternate droughts and floods appear to 
have prevailed Three years of drought preceded a great bursting of 
the tanks in 1803 , and in 1818, after a dry year, 180 tanks in one 
idluk alone were breached by the sudden and excessive rainfall In 
1820, a violent storm burst 770 tanks, causing the destruction of a 
few human lives and many cattle In 1851, there was a greater 
mortality from the same cause, m one of the villages swept away, 500 
people were drowned Cuddapah suffered severel> in the great Madras 
famine of 1877, for an account of which see the article on Madras 
Presidency. 

Commetce and Trade — The manufacture of cloth from the cotton 
produced m the District ranks first among the local industries In 
1804, the number of looms was estimated, under the East India Com- 
pany’s system of ‘Investments,’ at 19,626, turning out annually goods 
to the value of ^230,000, and m 1875, the out-turn of cotton having 
more than doubled since 1804, the value of the manufactured produce 
was estimated at ;:^4oo,ooo The manufacture of indigo has of late 
years decreased, the European firms having closed their factones, and 
the business falhng entirely into the hands of native producers The 
sugar made m Cuddapah commands a market throughout Southern 
India, the cane being of superior quality The ‘ Impenal ’ and ‘Minor’ 
irrigation works of the District compnse 434 channels and 995 tanks, 
irrigating an area of 235,612 acres, and yielding a revenue of;,^85,379 
The roads of the District aggregate a length of 1123 miles (a great 
portion being over cotton soil, and passable only m dry weather), and 
are spread equally over the District They branch off from the three 
mam lines from Madras to Bellary, Kamiil (Kumool), and Kadiri. 
The Kumool-Cuddapah canal enters the District in the Proddatur 
idluk It IS taken across the Penndr at Adniamiyapalli by means of 
an anicut which holds up the water at the required level, and terminates, 
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after a ccmne of 191 mflea, at the Krohnaparam station of the Madras 
Railway, 4 miles Cuddapah. The total length of canals m the 
District IS 75 mflea. The Madras Railwny (North-West Line) travencs 
the Distnct for 102 miles, with 14 stations. 

The religions mstitutioni of the Diitnct are important in the 
aggregate, Government contmmng an anaent allowance of 
and local piety contiibutmg extensive endowments. The Car Festival 
m the Proddattlr and other idluks the Bathing Festival of Pushpagm 
and the Gangi jatrd Festivals, aQ attract large assemblages, and 
facihtate the mterchange of local prodnets. 

Adtrumstrahen . — For adrmnistmtiTC purposes, the Distnct is divided 
into II idluks namely Badvel, Cuddapae, jAimuLAMADUorr 
fCADnu Madhanapaixz, Proddatuii, PuixivEiniAiA, Pullampit 
Rayachoti SmHouT and Vatalpad. The laud revenue amounted 
m 18S1 to j^r6i 743 while excise yielded ;^2o 370 stamps, ;^i5 354 
and assessed taxes, ^(^3854. Total revenue, ;^*oij2r The esti 
mated money value of the lands ahenated in payment of semce 
amoonti to about 000, This does not, however include 
the ali^tions m penonal and regions nvi«u amounting to an 
odditional £,^0 000 In fact, such an eiTawsiv e quantity of tndm 
land has been granted m this District, that the cnltrvatmg clum is to 
a considerable degree independent of Government land The admini 
sttalion of justice is conducted by 7 avfl and 5 revenue judges the 
number of magistrates of all grades is 3a The pohcc force com 
prises 1058 officers and men of all ranks, giving a propor ti on of r to 
every 8 square mflei and every 1060 of the mhabitanti, and is 
maintained at a cost of £1^ 688 The Distnct possesses one jail m 
the town of Cuddapah, with a daily awage population of 145 costin 
£g 155. per pnsoner 

Education is provided by grants from the Local Funds, and b 
GovemmenL In r88i-8a there were 495 schools, mcludmg 3 girh 
schools, distributed over the Distnct, with a total attendance of S42 
pupils, besides 158 mdigenous tdiools with an average roll of aSr, 
pupils. The one rauniapality is that of Cuddapah, with an incoroc 
m 1881-81, of £3^58 fiom which are supported an elemental; 
school, avil dispensary vacarutmg stafT conservancy estahhshroenti 
and mumapal police. 

Medical Aspect! — ^The climate, though trying, does not appear to hi 
unhealthy In January and February north-east wmds, cool and dry 
keep the temperature at about 75 F., but m March the beat begun t( 
mcrease, and till the end of June the mean vanes from 95 to roo r 
the shade. From July to September indosms, cooler breezes, wrtl 
occasional showers, prevail from the south west and from Septembei 
to December during the north-east monsoon, the temperature averago 
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70'’. Cholera occasionally visits the District in an epidemic form, 
but causes no serious mortality Small-pox shows a low'er death-rate 
than in any other District of the Presidcncj, except Ganjdm and South 
Kdnara Fe\er cames off great numbers annually, and to this cause 
is probabl) due the reputation for unhealthmess unfairly bestowed on 
the District The disease called * Madura-foot ’ is endemic in the black 
cotton-soil fdhiks There are three dispensaries in the District — at 
Cuddapah, Proddatiir, and Madanapalli The number of births 
registered in the District in 1S81 w'as 32,867, or a ratio of 293 per 
looo of population The number of registered deaths in the same 
jear was 20,343, or 18 i per 1000, the mean for the previous five 
)ears being 27 4 Vaccination still meets with opposition, and makes 
but little progress. The annual rainfall for 30 years ending 1881 
a\eraged 27 26 inches [For further information regarding Cuddapah, 
see the Manual of Cuddapah Distncl, by J D B Gribble, Esq , C S 
(Madras, 1875) Also the Census Pcpoit of Madras (1881) ; and the 
Annual Admintsiration Repot ts of the Mad; as Presidency from 1880 
to 1883 ] 

Ouddapall {Radapd) — Taluk or Sub-division of Cuddapah Distiict, 
Madras Presidency Area, 760 square miles, containing 31,104 houses, 
grouped into i town and 146 villages, population (1881) 147,453, namely, 
74,421 males and 73,032 females The idluk forms a basin completely 
shut m on three sides by the Lankamaldi and Seshdchalam Hills, and 
w'atered by the Pennar (Ponnaiydr), which wuthin its limits receives three 
tributary streams, the Kundair, Pdpaghni, and Bugair Diamond-yielding 
quartzite is found at the foot of the hills above Chennur and Kanu- 
parti The farming carried on m this tdluk is decidedly superior to 
that of the rest of the District The use of both irrigation and manure 
is more resorted to than elsewhere, and the rotation of crops is better 
understood Cuddapah indigo, which differs m being extracted from 
the plants w'hen green, commands a higher price than indigo from 
other parts of the Madras Presidency. Of the total area, only about 
one-third pays land revenue The chief places are Cuddapah, KamaU- 
puram, Akkayapali, and Komadi The Madras Railway (North-West 
Lme) has 3 stations within the tdluk, and good roads run alongside 
the canal which traverses the river valley Education is very back- 
w^ard, even the ordinary payal schools being remarkably few in number, 
and exclusive Land revenue demand (1882-83), ;j^ 26,349 In the 
same year, the tdluk contained 2 civil and 5 criminal courts, wuth ii 
police stations (tJidnds), and a police force numbering 255 officers and 
men Historically, the interest of the tdluk centres m its chief town, 
Cuddapah 

Ouddapall {Kadapd) — Town and administrative head quarters of 
Cuddapah District, Madras Presidency, situated m lat 14° 28' 49" n , 
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and Jong 78 51 47” e., in the Peiin 4 r(Ponnaiyir) valley, 6 miles south 
ofthfltnverand r6i mile* by rail from Jfadraa population (1881) 18 983 
namely ii 216 Hindus, 7273 Muhammadans, and 493 Christians, 
occupying 4015 houses. Municipal income m 1881-S2 ^^2958, ma 
dence of taxation about 38. id. per head. As the head-quarterB of the 
Distnct, Cuddapah contains all the chief offices of local administration, 
the Jndges and Collector’s court*, Jail telegraph and post offices. 
The trade consists chiefly m the export of mdigo and cotton, and the 
pnnapal indostry is the weaving of coarse cloth. The town, being 
endosed on three sides by bare sandstone hills, is one of the hottest 
in the Distnct, the mean temperature m the shade from March to 
July being 97 F , annual minfaU, 27 inches. The native town 
is nnhealthily situated and squahdly buDti the proportion of tubstantul 
nuildinga being much lower than m many large villages. Cuddapah 
II sometimes said to have been a place of importance under the 
"Si^jayanagar dynasty But the existence of a hamlet m the neighbonr 
ho^ called Old Cuddapah (Pata-Cuddapah) and the total absence of 
enaeot Hindu buDdmgs, prove the modem ongm of the present town 
Muhammadan local tradiQou names Abdill Nobi Mid as the founder , 
but It seems more probable that one of the Pathdn beu tenant* of the 
Golcondsh army erected the fort about 1570. It 1* not till the 
beginning of the i8th century when the so-caJJed Nawdb of Korpa 
(Coddapah) had absorbed the whole of the tract known as the Bdldghit, 
except Gtiu (Gooty), and had extended his conquests to the Biramahil, 
that Cnddapah appears as the capital of a separate kingdom (sa 
Cuddapah District). In 1748 the Nawrfb followed the standard of the 
Nizdm Muiafiar Jang to the Southern States, and two yean afrcrwardi 
m ur d er ed hii lord paramount with his own hand Eight yean later, 
retribution overtook him his country was mvaded by the Mardthis, to 
whom he was compelled to cede half his estates, including Gurramkonds 
fort and at the same time Haidar All of Mysore wrested the Bdmmahifl 
from him. In 1769, the Nawdbof Cuddapah paid tnbute to Mysore, 
but having in the following year joined the Nizdm, he was attacked by 
Htudar All, and, in spite of a gallant defence, his fort was captured. 
Soon after the Ntwib surrendered at Sidhaut. In 179a, Coddapah 
was restored by treaty to the Nlrfm, who mode it over for a tune m 
to M Raymond for the expenses of the French contingent In 
1800 it was ceded to the East India Company and m 1817 constituted 
the head-quarters of the District Since 1868 it has ceased to be a 
military cantonment 

The name ha* been de n red from Jinfia ‘mercy’ (Sansk.) but 
others connect It with a gate (Telugu) — 4 a, the gate to 

Tnpati. Durrng the Muhammadan occupation, the town wa* called 
Nelmdinibdd. 
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Culna — Sub-di\ ision and town in Bardwdn District, Bengal — See 
KAL^A 

Curabum {Kambam) — Town m IMaddra District, Madras Presi- 
denev , situated in the valley of the same name, m the south-west of 
the District Dat 9° 44' 50" n., long 77° 20' 35" n. , population 
(iSSi) 5361, almost all Hindus , number of houses, 76S The valley 
is a fertile tract sheltered by the Travancorc Hills, and watered by 
a feeder of the V}gai (Vaigii) The fort of Cumbum was stormed by 
Vishwandth Nayak in the 16th centur) 

Cumbum iJComba/n) — Town in Karmil (Kurnool) District, Madras 
Presidency, and head-quarters of the idluk of the same name. Lat 
15” 34' 15" N, long 79“ 9' x" E., population (1S81) 7170, namely, 
Hindus, 4691 , Muhammadans, 2471, and Christians, 8 number of 
houses, 223S The Local Fund grant (about is inadequate to 

meet the sanitarj^ wants of the place , and no town in the Presidency 
has a worse reputation for fever A tank or lake has been formed here 
by damming the Gundlakamma river by a bandh 57 feet high, thrown 
between tA\o hills This lake has an area of about 15 square miles, 
and IS largely used for irrigation The only building of interest is a 
dismantled fort 

Cutch (JZachchh^ or ihc sea-coast land) — Native State m Gujardt 
under the political superintendence of the Government of Bombay , 
bounded on the north and north-west by the Province of Sind, 
on the east by Native States under the P^lanpur Agency, on the 
south by the peninsula of Kdthidwir and the Gulf of Cutch, and on the 
south-w est by the Indian Ocean Its limits, inclusive of the great salt 
marsh termed the Rann (Runn), extend from lat 20° 47' to 24° n, 
and from long 68° 26' to 71° 10' e. The temtory compnses a belt of 
land, 160 miles from east to west and about 35 to 70 from north to 
south The area of the State, exclusive of the Rann, is about 6500 
square miles, containing 8 towns and 889 villages, population m 1881, 
512,084 The capital is Bhuj, where the Chief or Rdo resides 

From Its isolated position, the special character of its people, their 
peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more of the elements of a distinct 
nationahty than any other of the dependenaes of the Bombay 
Presidency 

Physical Aspects — The w'hole temtory of Cutch is almost entirely 
cut off from the continent of India — north by the Great Rann, east 
by the Little Rann, south by the Gulf of Cutch, and west by the 
eastern or Kori mouth of the Indus Though on the whole treeless, 
barren, and rocky, the aspect of the country is varied by ranges of 
hiUs and isolated peaks, by rugged and deeply-cut river beds, and by 
well-tilled valleys and tracts of rich pasture land On the south, behind 
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a high bank of sand that Imes the »ea-coast, lies a lo^, fertile, and well- 
culdTHted plain from so to 30 miles broad Beyond this plam, the 
Dorn, a broad belt of hilly grotmd, stretches east and west Irom 500 to 
1000 feet above the level of the plain. Behind the Dora range he* a 
nch valley bounded to the no^ by the Chirwir a second bne of hills 
parallel to the first, but higher narroirer and, especially along the 
northern side, more prcapitons. Agam, beyond the Chinrir HHh, a 
low 4 ymg belt of nch pasturage, aboat 7 miles broad, stretches north 
wards to the Great Rann or salt desert and, close to its southern 
shore, four hilly islands (from one of which rises Patcham Plr the 
highest point m Cutch, 1450 feet above the level of the sea) stand out 
from the bed of the Ranru Each of the two chief ranges that, stretch 
mg east and west, form as it were a doable backbone to the peninsula 
of Cutch 13 marked by one peak of special height and of peculiar shape. 
Of these, Ndno, the centre point of the southern hills, is nearly 8^ 
and Indna, the most prominent peak of the northern nearly 900 
feet above the sea lev^ Besides these two main ranges, in the soetb- 
west a broken line of hills, and from the central plams isolated peaks 
nsmg to a commanding height, give the greater part of the State a 
ragged and rocky appearance. Except some bngbtlj'CDloured cliffs 
and boulders, the bills are dusty brown and white, their sides bare or 
cov er ed with a stunted brushwood. From the sea on the south and 
west, and from the Rann on the north and east, the coast is m some 
places very slightly raised and fringed with mangrove swamps. 

There are no permanent nreo m Cutch, hot during the rainy season 
(July to Octobc) ninn y ftreams of cousldeiable size flow from the 
central ranges of hills northwards to the Rann and southwards to the 
Gulf of Catch. Fot the rest of the )mar the cooises of these streams 
are marked by a succesnon of detached pools. Owing to the porous 
nature of the upper soil, storage of water m ponds and reservom vs 
difficult But m rocks, at no great depth from the surface, water u 
readily found, and wells yielding excellent lupphe* are numerous. 

T?u Romk , — The most striking physical feature of Cutch is the Rann 
or salt desert, stretching along the north and east of the State, which 1* 
estimated to cover an area of nearly 9000 square miles. It is believed 
to be the bed of an arm of the sc*, raised by some natural convulsion 
above it* ongmal level, and cut ofl” from the ocean. It almost com 
pletely sarrounds the State with a belt, varying in width from *5 to 35 
mile* on the north to t niDc* on the cast. The noitbero or larger Rann 
— measuring from mki to west about 160 miles, and from north to 
south abont 80 — has an estunated area of not less than 7000 square 
miles. The eastern or smaller Rarm (about 70 miles from east to wcit) 
covers on area estimated at nearly *000 square milei. In oppearance 
and general character the greater and lesser Ran ns differ but little. 
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The soil IS dark, and is gcncrall}' caked or blistered b) the action of 
the sun on the saline particles r\ith Inch the surface is impregnated 
At times, the whole surface, particular!} of the eastern part of the Rann, 
IS co\ered with salt. With the exception of some of the smaller islands, 
on which grow a few stunted bushes and grass, there is no sign of 
\egetable life The wild ass roams over the Rann, finding subsistence 
on the grasses in the islands and at the borders During the rams, 
when the whole tract is frcquentl} inundated, a passage across is a work of 
great labour, and often of considerable danger Some of this inundation 
is salt water, either drnen by strong south winds up the Lakhpat river 
from the sea, or brought down by brackish streams , the rest is fresh, 
the drainage of the local rainfall In spite of this yearly flooding, the 
bed of the Rann does not, except in a few' isolated spots, become soft 
or slimy The flood-waters, as they dry, leave a hard, flat surface, 
co\ered with stone, shingle, and salt As the summer wears on, and 
the heat increases, the ground, baked and blistered by the sun, shines 
o\er large tracts of salt with dazzling whiteness, the distance dimmed 
and distorted by an increasing mirage On some raised plots of rocky 
land, water is found, and only near water is there any \egetation 
Except a stray bird, a herd of wild asses, or an occasional caravan, no 
sign of life breaks the desolate loneliness The Eastern Rann com- 
mences to fill m March, with the south-w est w mds , and during the 
time It contains water, it is affected by the tides, and is consequently 
very difficult to pass, as the water is constantly m motion It attains 
Its usual height before a drop of ram falls, by the influx of water from 
the Gulf of Cutch Unseasonable ram, or a violent south-west wmd at 
any period, renders the greater part of the Rann impassable It 
generally becomes passable by the end of October, but even then for 
passage by troops it is recommended that the Rann be crossed by night 
to avoid the glare, and workmg parties should be detached in advance 
to clear w'ells The Rann is considerably higher in the centre than 
along the edges , while the centre, therefore, is dry, there is frequently 
w'ater and mud at its sides The little Rann is at present undergoing a 
marked change Year by year the sea is spreading farther eastw'ard , 
and, along the coast, places which a few years ago were inaccessible to 
boats are now open to water traffic Whether this change is due 
to a general fall in the level of the land, has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained 

Earthquakes — The pecuhar character of these great salt wastes, and 
the eruptions of basalt and fire-rent cliffs along the base of the hills, 
mark the early force of volcanic action in Cutch Volcanoes are no 
longer at w'ork , but frequent shocks of earthquake show that this tract 
IS still the centre of strong subterranean energy On four occasions 
during the present century — viz 1819, 1844, 1845, and 1864 — earth- 
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quake waves have crossed Cutch. The most severe were the shocks of 
1819, when 7COO houses at Bbdj mcludrag the Rioi palace, were 
destroyed, and 1150 people buncd m the rums. Every fortified town 
m the State was injured, and, m the west, the fort of Teri, considered 
the strongest m Cutch, was levelled with the ground One effect of 
this convulsion was the fall, at several parts of its surfece, of the bed of 
the Rann. Sinking is reported to have taken place m the cast, m the 
north, and m the west In the west, the change of level was moat 
marked , for about 16 mfles on either side of Smdn, a fortified custom 
house on the left bank of the Kon nver the land would seem to have 
suddenly sunk from 8 to la feet, and the place has smcc been occupied 
by an inland lake or lagoon. North of Smdn, after the earthquake was 
over a bank about 50 miles long and from 10 to 18 feet high, stood 
ont firjm the plains which had before stretched as level as the sea. On 
account of its sudden appearance across the old bed of the Indus, the 
natives gave to this bank the name of Allah bandh, or God s embank 
ment Eariy observer! speak of it os an upheaval of the stirfiice. But 
from the north ode there is Imlc ngd of any nse in the land , and a 
w years after its formation (1836) the flood waters of the Indus, keep- 
^ their former course, forced their way through the dam. These two 
coasderadons would seem to show that the apparent height of the bank, 
as seen from the south, is to some eitent doe to the iail m the level of 
the land m that direction. 

MintraU Both iron and coal are found. Iron was formerly 
smelted, but at present the Cutch mmes remain unworked. TTie coal 
found m the Chlrwdr Hills u of on mfenor descnption, and has not 
been found worth the expenses of workmg. Alum and a coerse variety 
of saltpetre are also produced. In former times, alum was prepared m 
great quantities but, partly owmg to the competition of Chmese alutn^ 
and partly because Catch alum u said to injure cloths prepared with it, 
the demand has of late yean almost entirely ceased. The Konmon 
Hills furnish s trong, tough millstODe! , and good buildmg stone abounds 
m Cutch. Some of the best vancties are furnished by the lower jurassic 
rocks, and others much used arc found m the upper tertiary bedv The 
yellowish marble of Khdvda is largely found and exported. There are 
no forests m the State. Of large game, panthers end wild boar arc to 
be fonnd- 

Popvlaiiffn end Utstery — The population of Catch in 1881 was 
513 084 persons, inhabiting loi 007 houses number of persons per 
square mile, 78 73 per house, 5-0 The Hindus number^ 3*5»478 
Muhammadans, 118,797, Chmtians, 96 Jams, 66663 Pirsfs, 43 
Jews, 19 Sikhs, 30 , and aborigines, 959. About 87 per cent of the 
total population are Rijputs, and 6 9 per cent Brdhmans while the 
cultivating, artisan, and other lower castes of Hindus constitute about 
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48 per cent Of the Rdjputs, the Rao and his Blidydd, or ‘ Brethren of 
llic 1 nbe,’ arc Jdrejas Among the land proprietors are a few Wdglicia 
Rdjputs, who reside in the cultnatcd spots of the and countr) between 
Cutch and Sind. The languages of Cutch arc nominally two — 
Kachchhf (Cutchf) and Gujardthf ; the former being the colloquial 
dialect, but little used now' in literature or business. Gujardthi is the 
written language Persian and Hindustdnf are but slightly used or 
known m the Prounce. The Jdreja Rdjputs, to which branch the Rdo 
of Cutch belongs, are descended from the Summa tribe, and came 
originalh from the north The) are said to ha\e emigrated from Smd 
about the 15th centurj' under the leadership of Jam Ldkha, son of Jdra, 
from whom the tribe derne their name Till 1540, the Jams ruled over 
Cutch in three branches , but about that } ear, Khengdr, with the assistance 
of the Muhammadan King of Ahmadabad, succeeded in making himself 
head of the tnbe, and master of the whole Province. He also obtained 
from the king the grant of iMorvi in the north of Kdthidwdr, with 
the title of Rdo The Jdm Rdwal, the uncle of Khengdr, who had, 
prev lous to the latter’s accession to full pow er, ruled over a great part 
of Cutch, fled to Kdthidwdr, and founded the present reigning house of 
Naw'dnagar, the nilers of which are still called Jdms For si\ genera- 
tions from Khengar, the Rdos succeeded according to primogeniture , 
but on the death of Rayadhan, his third son, Prdgji, opened to himself 
a road to the throne by murder and usurpation In order, how'ever, to 
pacify the son of his murdered brother, who had a supenor right to the 
throne, he placed him in independent charge of Morvi, which is still 
in the possession of his descendants. Khengdr gave his ow'n niece, 
Kamdbdi, in marnage to the King of Ahmaddbad, and one of Khen- 
gar’s descendants gave his daughter in marriage to the Gdekwdr On 
the death of Rdo I.akhpat, his sixteen waves burnt themselves on his 
funeral pile, and their tombs, built in a beautiful group, stand close 
to the British Residency in Cutch The practice of female infanticide, 
for which the Jdrejas were notonous, is said to have been introduced 
by the eponymous hero Jdra, who killed his seven unmarried daughters 
because he had failed to find any suitable matches for them 

Agnailture — There is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
on which wheat and barley of indifferent quality are cultivated, as well 
as cotton, the ordinary vaneties of millet and pulse, and a little garden 
produce Imgation is practised over a considerable area. The rev'enue 
system is the bhaghaiai, or ‘ metayer,’ and the State share is sold by 
auction A high value is set upon the right of occupancy, but in 
gardsta villages the cultivators are tenants-at-will In State lands, the 
right of occupancy is only accorded to those who have proved themselves 
worthy of the concession by sinking wells, or converting diy crop into 
garden land The rev enue survey has been at work for several years, but 
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on measurement only, not on classification or assessment of tie 
Of domestic animals, the camel u the most important the Rio 
possesses large herds of these as well as of cows and buffiUoes. 

Catch has long been famous for its horses, 

TYadi and ManufiuiMra — Owing to the want of made roads, the 
country becomes almost impassable during the lamy months. But m 
the fair season there is land commumcation northwards with the south- 
east Dtstnets of Smd, with Mirwir with North Gujarit, and across the 
Little Rann with Jhaliwir the north-eastern division of Kithiiwir 
The trade of Cutch is chiefly sea. The chief imports are of raw 
produce — gram, batter sugar grocenes, fruit, and timber and of 
manufactured articles — iron, brass, and copper ware, cloth, furniture, 
stationery and ivory The exports are alnm and cotton, Indian miHct, 
pulse, and garlic, clarified butter black coloured cloth, and silver ware. 
The Rijputina Railway is said to have had an mjanous effect on the 
trade of Catch, as traffic ij diverted to Bombay and Kardchl In i85i 
the imports amounted to ;^585 340, and the exports to ;£’r7o,i9o. 
The customs dues ore for the most part farmed, and m 1881 retlaed 
^74,500. "From Uiudn, whiob is the chief port of Cutch between the 
middle of August and the middle of June, vessels sail to Arabia, Muscat, 
Smd, Kithiiwir Bombay and the Matabir coast A breakwater to 
protect the Miudvi harbour is under construction. The Cutch sloops, 
called eoUds now generally bmit with decks, are esteemed very good sea 
boats and the Cutch sailors, both Mosalmins and Hindus of the KoU 
caste, are equal to any to be found on the western coast of India, both 
m skill and danng. Mindn used at one time to hare a close connection 
with Zaniibar on the African coast, from which were imported ivory 
rhinoceros hides, and slaves. The importation of slaves into Cutch 
was stopped m 1836 Transit duties have been abolished since 1874- 
As there are no forests in Catch tunber for building purposes has to be 
imported. In addition to the beautiful embroidery and silver work, for 
which Cutch 13 chiefly noted, its mana&cturcs of silk and cotton are of 
some importance- 

Admtnxstraiiffn . — The tcmlory of Catch has a threefold Junidiction 
the first comprises the Stale {Kkdhd) portion, under the direct 
management of the Rio the second, the estates of the Bhiydd, or 
cadets of the Rio s house, a body of feudal landlords the third juns- 
diction II that over seven villages m the centre of the territory known as 
the Adhoi lub-diviiion, which is held by one of the leading chiefii of the 
Rios tribe, the Thakiir of Mom in Kithidwir For adminlitratn’C 
purposes the State is divided into 8 Sub-divinoni, namely Abdisa with 
Isakhtardna, Aujdr Bhachdn, Bhilj with Khivii, Lakhpat Mindvi, 
Mundra, and Ripar with Khidir each with an area of about 813 square 
miles, containing on an arcage the lands of 130 villages, Populariy, 
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the pro\ince is dnidcd into 7 Districts The present Rao of Cutch, 
^\ho IS St) led Iklahdrdjd Mfrzd Maha Rdo Srf Khengdrjf, A\as born about 
1S66, and succeeded on tiic death of ins father, Rdo Pragmuljf, in 1S76 
He IS the head of the Jdreja Rajputs, wliose possessions are spread 
o\er Cutch and a great part of Northern and Western Kathidwdr The 
present ruler is fifteenth in descent from Khengdr. The gross revenue 
in 1881 A\as stated to be ^160,305. Tlie land revenue nas formerly 
farmed out each )car, but since the last few years it has been 
collected by Darbar officials, and is paid m kind, the State share being 
sold b) auction The Bhdjdd, uho fonn the brotherhood of the Rdo, 
are bound to furnish troops on emergency. The number of these chiefs 
has been estimated at 200, and the total number of the Jdreja tribe in 
Cutch at about 20,000 souls There have been several dissensions 
betu een the Rdo and his Bhaydd, m u hich the Britisli Government has 
mediated Their estates do not descend according to primogeniture, 
but a s)stem of sub-division prevails The chief of Cutch holds a 
patent or sanod from the British Gov^emment authonzing adoption, and 
in matters of succession the family follows the rule of pnmogeniture 
The aggregate income of the Bhdyad is estimated at about 150,000. 
A regular survey of Cutch is now being carried out, which will, when 
completed, form a valuable aid towards the general pacification of the 
countT)' The chief cause of Bntish intervention has been the 
suppression of piracy, m which the inhabitants of Wdgad, or eastern 
Cutch, w ere the chief offenders Sati and female infanticide w’ere at 
one time v erj' prevalent , the first has been suppressed entirelj^, and 
efforts for the suppression of the second have been attended w'lth 
considerable success In 1842, the proportion of males to females in 
the Jdreja tnbe was found to be as 8 to i , m 1881 it stood as 2 25 
to r The proportion of males to females in the total population in 
i88r, was i 03 to i 

The State is by treaty bound to defray the actual expenses of the 
subsidiary force, stationed in Bhiij for the protection of the country, 
to the extent of ^£^18,695 a year The Rdo of Cutch is entitled to 
a salute of 17 guns The mibtary force consists of 240 cavalry, 404 
foot soldiers, 495 Arabs, and 40 artillerymen In addition, there are 
some 3000 irregular infantry, and the Bhdydd could furnish on requisition 
a mixed force of about 4000 men The police force numbers 602, 
or I man to 10 7 square miles, and to 850 of the population There 
are 6 municipalities m the State, of which the pnncipal are Bhiij, with 
an income in 1882 of ^^4160, Mdndvi, of ^3460, and Anjdr, of 
;^ii6o , average incidence of taxation, 2s. per head The total income 
from the 6 municipahties in that year amounted to ;!^999o There 
were, in 1881-82, 86 recognised schools m the State, with a total attend- 
ance of 5342 pupils The Census Report of 1881, how'ever, returns 
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6502 boys and 419 girls os under instruction, besides 27 253 males and 
116S females as able to read and write, but not under instmctJorL 
Education is sadly ne^ccted among the Bhiydd, although the present 
Rio and his brother have set the young chiefs a good example in 
this respect still a steady progress is observable, the number of 
cadets under tration having risen from 50 to 93 while girls also 

attend school The education is very elementary Total number of 
post-offices m the State, 38 

Mcdiad Aspedu — Lying along the parallel Ime of the tropic of 
Cancer Catch is almost beyond the rmin-bnnging influence of the 
south west monsoon. The average annnal rainfall at Bhdj for the 
21 years ending i88r is returned at 14 78 mchei. Dnnng this period, 
the greatest amount registered m any one year was 34 88 mches m 
1862 and the least, i ro mch in 1848 In i88t the ramfall was 17 91 
mches, or 3 13 mches above the average- Along the sea-coast, through 
out the year the chtnate is agreeable and over the whole Provmce, 
for nearly nine months, it is cool and healthy But m April and ilay, 
borumg winds and dost storms prevail, and, again, during OctobCT 
and part of November the heat becomes excessive. In 1881 the 
mean temperature for the year at Bhdj was 78 4 F ranging from 
a maxrmum of 113 m May to a minim um of 46 m January The 
prevailing diseases ere malarioos and rheumatic fever ague^ small* 
pox, measles, ringworm guineawonn, syphiha, and dysentery [For 
further information regardmg Cutch, see the Bomiaj Gnxeitur I7 J 
M Campbefl, Esq CS,, voL v pp. 1-277 (Bombay, 1880) Also 
Treatia Engagtwmis end SttftMuds rtJating tc Indio^ etc. (Revised 
Edition, Calcutta, 1876) voL iv pp. 1-40.] 

Outtack {KatakiL, The Fort’)- — Distnd m the Omsa Divinon of 
the Lieutenont-Govemorship of Bengal, lymg between 20 a and 21 10 
N lat, and between 85 43 and 87 4 e. long. Area, 3517 square 
miles population (1881) i 738,165 Cuttack forms the central District 
of the Ontsa Commissionership or Division. It is bounded on the 
north by the Baitaranl nver and Dhimrd estuary which separate it from 
BaJasoT Distnct on the cast by the Bay of Bengal on the south by 
Purl Distnct and on the west by the Tributary States of Onssa- 
The chief town, which is also the administrative head-qaartcis of the 
Distnct and of the Onssa Dmsion, is Cottacx Crrv situated at the 
bifurcation of the Mahinadf and Kdtjurl nven. 

Physical Asp<ds — Cuttack consists of three distinct tracts, which arc 
contlnaaticms of three ■imnar tracts which constitute Balasor District 
The first IS a manhy woodland strip along the coast, from 3 to 30 
milei in breadth the second, an mtennediate arable tract of nee land 
m the older part of the delta and the third, a broken hilly region, 
which forms the western boundarj of the DIitncL The marsh) stnp 
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aloi'g the coast resembles the Bengal Sundarbans as regards its s^\anlps, 
dense jungle, and noxious atmosphere, but lacks the noble forest scenery 
of the Gangetic tract , it is intersected by innumerable streams and 
creeks, nhose sluggish waters deposit their silt, and form morasses and 
quicksands Cultivation docs not begin till the limits of this dismal 
region are passed The intermediate arable plains stretch inland for 
about 40 miles, and are intersected by several large rners, which 
emerge from the western mountains, and throw out a network of 
branches m every direction Their channels, after innumerable twists 
and mterlacings, frequently rejoin the parent stream as it approaches 
the ocean This arable region is rich m rice-fields, and is dotted over 
with magnificent banyan trees, thickets of bamboo, and fine palm and 
mango groves It is the only really fertile part of the Distnct 
The hilly frontier tract separating the settled part of Orissa from the 
Tnbutar)' States, consists of a senes of ranges from 10 to 15 miles 
in length, running nearly due east and west, with thickly- wooded 
slopes and lovely vallej'S between This region sends down to the 
plains large quantities of jungle products — sd/ and other timber, resin, 
Aiq /asar silk, beeswxax, dyes, fibres, etc. Unfortunately, the timber is 
small, and only valuable as fuel In this w'estern tract he all the hills 
of the District, e.xcept a few' isolated peaks near Cuttack town None 
exceeds 2500 feet in height, but many of them are interesting for their 
shnnes or their ancient forts The chief of these are Naltigiri, with 
Its sandal trees and Buddhist remains , Udayagiri (Sunrise Hill), with 
Its colossal image of Buddha, sacred reservoir, and nuned temples 
and caves, and Assiagiri, the highest hill m the District (2500 feet), 
with its old mosque The Mahdvmyaka peak in the Tnbutary States, 
■visible from Cuttack, has for ages been consecrated to the worship 
of Siva 

JRtveis — The conspicuous feature of Cuttack District is its nvers 
These issue in three magnificent streams, by three gorges, through the 
mountainous firontier on the w'est In the extreme north of the District, 
the sacred Baitarani, the Styx of the Hindus, emerges from Keunjhar 
State, in w'hich it takes its nse, and forms the boundary between 
Cuttack and Balasor In the south the Mahanadi, or ‘ Great River,’ 
pours do-wn upon the delta from a narrow gully at Nardj, about 7 miles 
w'est of Cuttack town About half-way between the two, the Brahmani 
enters the District As in the case of all deltaic nvers, the beds of 
these great streams he higher than the surrounding country , and the 
Distnct is consequently dmded mto two great depressions, — one lying 
between the Baitaranf and the Brdhmanl, and the other between the 
Brahmani and the Mahdnadf After innumerable bifurcations, the 
three rivers enter the ocean by three different mouths The waters of 
the Baitarani and Brahmani meet before they reach the sea, and the 
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combined stream flows into the Bay of Bengal at Point Palmthas 
under the name of Dhahra. The Mahinad^ or rather that portion 
of It which remains in Cuttack Distnct, after many intcrlacings, 
forms two great estuanea — one generally known as the Devi, which, 
with lU connected channel the Jotdaji, enters the bay at the south 
eastern comer of the District, and the either bearing the name of the 
parent nver the Mahdnjuii, which empties itself mto the sea at False 
Point about half way down the coast Each of the three great rrven 
throws ofl" on iti way through the Distnct, a number of distnbutanes, 
those of the Mahinadf being the most Qumerous and important The 
chief of these ofishoots of the Mahrfnadl are the Katjuiu (which again 
sphts up into two branches, one of which is called the Devi while the 
other retains the name of KAijarf) and the Pajxa, from its nght or 
south bank and the BiauPA and Chitajitala (which eventually 
becomes the Nun) from its north bonk. The Brihmanl receives, soon 
after iti junction with the Baitaianl, an important tnbutary the Kharsua 
which rises m the Tributary States. 

E^tuurui and Harixmn —The great nven of Cuttack thoi enter the 
sea by three noble estuanes, — the Dhajula, Mahanadi, and Devi, — 
which wiD be fully descnlDed under their respective pamea The name 
Dhimri etnctly appUes only to the northern and more important of the 
two chaonels by which the united waters of the Baitarani^ B/tfhman^ 
and Khaisui enter the Bay of Bengal The southern channel is the 
Maipiri nver the mouth of which is obstructed by bars and a high 
surf The entrance to the Dbimrd, though also difGcnlt, has greatly 
improved of late years, and u well marked the minimum reduced 
depth at the lowest possible hde, according to the latest rnvey is 
6 feet lo inches, but during flood tide vessels drawing as much as i8 
feet pass m with safety The port lies within the jurisdiction of 
Balasor District, the village of iDbimni being ntoated on the north 
bank of the estuary The Mohdnadf estuary has several mouths, of 
which the pnnapal debouches tbrongfa the shoals to the south of the 
lighthouse on False PomL Although for many miles up the nver there 
u abundant depth for ships of 300 or 400 tons burthen its mouth is 
blocked by a bar which adds to the perils of shoal water the dongers 
inadent to constant changes m the channel A description of False 
Point and a sketch of the history of the harbour and its trade, will 
be found m its proper place. Two separate channels lead inland from 
the anchorigc-Ahe Jambu nver 00 the north, and on the south the 
Bajcud creek, a short, deep branch of the llohinsdl Unfortonatcly 
for inland navigation by ships bars of sand intervene between the 
anchorage and these channels, and, except at high water, block the 
entrance to both. At full ode, cargo boats and iteamers enter with 
case. The Devi (which, with its channel the Jotdfr forms the last 
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part of the great network of ruers into which the Katjun' branch of tlie 
Mahdnadi bifurcates) enters the sea south of the boundary of Cuttack 
District In this case, too, bars of sand across the mouth of the 
estuar)' render w'hat w'ould otherwise be an admirable harbour almost 
useless. Laden country boats can proceed up the river for a distance 
of 28 miles m the dry season, and an extensive rice trade has developed 
at jNIachhgaon, about 9 miles from its mouth A permanent beacon 
has been erected at the entrance of the estuar)^ Se\ eral tidal creeks, 
generally very winding and narrow, connect False Point with the 
Dhdmra and De\a estuaries, and are available for country boats all the 
} ear round 

Canals — The great problem in Orissa is to prevent the rivers 
from destroying the crops during the rains, and at the same time 
husband and utilize them for agriculture and commerce m the dry 
season The five great rivers which collect the drainage of 63,350 
square miles of the hill countr)' towards Central India dash down, in 
time of flood, 2,760,000 cubic feet of water per second upon the 5000 
square miles of the Cuttack and Balasor delta , w'hile, in hot weather, 
the supply dwindles down to 1690 cubic feet per second To husband 
and control this enormous w'ater supply, a vast system of canals w'as 
projected An independent company (the East Indian Irrigation Com- 
pany), with unguaranteed capital, undertook the execution of the 
necessary works for the irrigation of the Province, and its protection 
from floods , and in 1862, operations were commenced An account 
of this great undertaking, designed to irrigate a total area of 1,600,000 
acres, wall be found in the article on Orissa The region over which 
the operations extend reaches along the coast from the Chilka Jake, in 
the south of Puri Distnct, to the Salandi (Sdlnadi) nver in Balasor, 
and is traversed by the deltaic mouths of the three Cuttack nvers and 
the Salandi The company proved unable to complete their project, 
and Government took over their whole works from 31st December 
1868 The chief canals of the system are four in number — viz (i) The 
High Level Canal, originally designed to provide a navigable trade 
route between Cuttack and Calcutta via Midnapur and Ulubind , 
(2) the Kendrapara Canal, extending from Cuttack to Mdrsdghdi, 
and designed to irrigate 385 square miles of country, (3) the Taldanda 
Canal, connecting Cuttack city with the mam branch of the Mahdnadi 
within tidal range, and mtended both for navigation and imgation, 
and (4) the Machhgaon Canal, connecting Cuttack with the mouth 
of the Devi river The idea of making the High Ixvel Canal a trade, 
route between Cuttack and Calcutta has been abandoned, and the 
Orissa branch is not earned beyond Balasor Distnct The Bengal 
branch, starting from Ulubdnd, stops short at Midnapur town A 
steamer traffic is now maintained by vay of the canals betiveen the 
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seaboard at False Point and Cuttack Town, although the great bulk of 
the trade is earned on by native cargo boats. 

EotiKinimtnis — It is obvioaa that the immense volumes of water 
poured down upon the comparatively small Onssa delta must spread 
over the country with overwhelming violence. From tone immemorial 
defensive embankments have existed along the banks of the nvers , but 
these have hitherto failed to protect the low lands lying between the 
vanous deltaic channels. In Cuttack Dismct, 680 miles of Govern- 
ment and pnvate embankments endeavour to regulate 35 nrers or 
distributaries and it is recorded that between 1831 and 1867 
676 were spent in this District alone on the construction and 
repairs of these protective works. Adding the amonnt of revenue 
remitted m consequence of dronghts during the same penod, it has 
been oflSaally estimated that the uncontrolled state of the Cuttack 
nveri cost during those thirty su years a sum of ;^3oo 000, The two 
Items for remissions of revenue and cost of protective works alone 
amount to an annual charge of more than per cent on the land 
revenue of the Distnct. The great mondacon of 1866 made no fewer 
than 413 breaches m Cuttack Distnct, not one of the 35 embanked 
nvers being effectually controlled. 

History — In histoncal interest and administrative importance 
Cuttack IS by fiir the lenduig Distnct of Onssa and the town of the 
same name has contmued to be the capital of the Provmce for the 
last 900 years. The Distnct, however has no separate history apart 
&om that which will be found in the artade on Orissa, to which the 
rea^ is refeired- 

Po^v^iion . — The Census of 187a disdosed a total population of 
I 494,7^Ver*ons, dwelling in 5500 villages, and inhabiting a8i 430 
houses. TNc next Census, in 1881 returned the population at i 738,165 
showing an increase of 543,381 or j 6 ap per cent, dnnng the p ycaix 
As explained in the artide on Balasor Distnct, this large mcretue repie 
seats an nrt iial advance m the numbers of a population recovering during 
a senes of proeperous years from the devastating famine of 1866 Area 
of the Distnct m 1881 3517 square miles, number of villagei or towns 
12 841 houses, 344,540 of which 316,436 were occupied and 28 104 
unoccupied average density of population 494 aa persons per square 
mDe villages per square mile, 3 65 booses per square mDe 97*96 
I>ersons per village, 135 persons per inhabited house, 5 49. Classified 
according to sex, there were — males, 849,254, and females, 888,911 , 
proportion of males m the total populabon, 48 8 per cenL In rchgion 
the popnlnttrm is almost entirely Hindu. The ex ce ss of females ts 
expired by the fact that numbers of men from Cuttack DUtnet 
emigrate to Calcutta and other towns as pabnquin bcareii, labourers, 
and domestic servants, leaving their wives and families behind them. 
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The Census of iSSi returned the number of Hindus at 1,687,608, 
Munamniadans numbered 47,259, Christians, 2331, Sikhs, 104, 
Buddhists, 3, Brahmos, 3, and ‘others,’ 85 7, consisting mainly of 
abonginal tribes still professing their primitne faiths The Census 
Report, however, includes 58,087 other aboriginal tribes and castes, 
but classifies them as Hindus m religion 

Among the higher castes of Hindus are the Brahmans, w’ho number 
177,193, and the Rdjputs 10,782. Ne\t come the Khanddits, 339,425, 
the most numerous caste m the District Their name signifies ‘sw'ords- 
man,’ and they originally composed the ancient militia of the country, 
lioldmg lands on a strictly military tenure They are now chiefly 
cultivators The Godla, or great pastoral caste, comes nevt, with 
140,870, followed by the Chdsa or chief cultivating caste, with 103,314 
Nevt m number come the Pins, a degraded caste of landless day- 
labourers, 78,967 m number, and the Kandaras, a cognate caste, 
73,882 m number Th other Hindu castes, exceeding 10,000 m 
number, are represented as follows — Karan, waiters and Government 
servants, corresponding to the Kayasths of Bengal proper, 41,761, 
Baniyd, traders, 32,709 , Sddra or Sud, a respectable caste of cultivators 
and domestic serv^ants, 53,436, Ndpit, barbers, 33,311 , Dhobf, washer- 
men, 33,449, Kumbhar, potters, 19,985, Lohdr, blacksmiths, 15,012, 
Kandu, sw'eetmeat makers, 15,754, Teh', oil-sellers and traders, 58,559 , 
Tanti, weavers, 41,777, Barhai, carpenters, 19,488, Kent, fishermen, 
46,898, Chamdrs, skinners and shoemakers, 12,759, Baurf, labourers, 
56,819 There were also 31,328 Hindus not recognismg caste, of 
whom 29,614 were Vaishnavs The aboriginal population returned as 
Hindus m the Census Report numbered 58,087, including 24,792 
Gonds, 2443 Bhuiyds, and 146 Kharw'drs The remainder, 30,706 m 
number, consist of the wilder tribes, such as the Kandhs, Savars, etc, 
and are not returned separately m the Census Report' .The vast 
majority of the Hindus are Vishnu-w'orshippers, but almost all the 
Brahmans are Sivaites The worshippers of Kdlf, one of the forms 
of the wife of Siva, are few m number, and are principally found 
among the Bengali settlers The Muhammadans are divided according 
to sect into — Sunni's, 44,444, Shi^s, 799, Wahabis, 2, and unspecified, 
2014. Of the 2331 Christians, 278 are Europeans or Amencans, 
210 Eurasians, 1819 natives, and 24 unspecified Two peasant colomes 
of native Christians have been founded by the Cuttack Baptist Mission — 
one at Chhag^n, a village in Athgarh State, but within a short distance 
of Cuttack town, on the opposite side of the Mahdnadi , and the other 
at Khanditar, on the banks of the Kharsu^ nver These little colonies 
live enturely by agriculture , while the town Christians find employment 
as Government servants, or m connection with the Mission, or as 
domestic servants or day-labourers 
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The occnpatjoru of the male inhabitants of the Distnct are rettrmed 
in the Census Report in 6 mam divisions as fqlloTv — (i) Professional 
class, mdndmg Government officers, military and the learned pro- 
fessions, 34,974 (*) domestic servants, hotel and lodging house 

keepers, etc., 9369 (3) commercial class, mcluding merchants, general 
dealers, earners, etc., 12,161 (4) agncultural and pastoral dass, 

including gardeners, 365 599 (5) manafactnriDg artisan, and other 

mdustnal classes, 10 r 933 (6) indefinite and non-productive (composed 
of 70,534 general labourer!, 13 men of rank and property without 
occnpation and 364,69? m rlnding rhfl drtm) 435238 

The population of the District is almost entirely rural, oidy 3 towns 
containing upwards of 5000 souls, namely Cuttack, 42,656 Kendra 
pjtri, 15 696 and Jijpur ii 333. Of the la 841 villages and towns, 
10,360 contain less than *oo inhabitants ai68 have from aoo to 500 
287 from 500 to Tooo 21 from looo to aooo 1 from 2000 to 3000, 
and 3 upwards of 10 000 mhabitanti. 

Ethnically the population consists of three races — Abongmal, Indo- 
Aiyan or Hindu, and Afghan or Musalmin. The aboriginal tribes, 
here as elsewhere, cling to their mooDtains and jungles They chiefiy 
consist of the Kaodbs, Rols and Savais, and a bnef account of them 
win be found m the article on the Orissa Tribdtajiy States. 
They are regarded by the orthodox Hindus as little higher than the 
beasts of the wildernesses they Inhabit Miserably poor they subsist 
for the most part by selling firewood and the other prodocti of their 
jungles but a few of them have patches of cultivated land, and many 
earn wages as day labourers. They form, m fret, an intermediate stage 
of destitution between the comparatively well-off tribes in the Tributary 
States (the home of these races) and the Pins, Baurls, and Kandiras, 
who now rank os the basest of the Hindu community but who are 
supposed to be remnants of the pre Aryan people from the timihntf 
of their habits to those of the aborigines in the Tribntary States. The 
great bulk of the Indo^ryan or Hindu population cormsti of Unyis, 
with a residue of hninigrant Bengalis, Lila Kiynsths from Bchar and 
Upper India, Marithis from Central India, and Sikhs from the Punjab. 
The Musalmin population ore the dcsirendants of the northern soldiery 
who swooped down upon Onssa in 1558, and during subsequent 
Muhammadan mvnaiont. 

Agruitlture dr — The staple crop of Cuttack, in common with the 
other Dutncls of Onsia, is nee. BtiUl, corresponding to the dt/s or 
autumn nee of Bengal, is sown broadcast on high land m ilay, and 
reaped m September A tradition relates that this nee was not created 
by Brahmi, the author of the mdrcrte but inreoted by the Sage 
%TfwdiiutnL It U therefore considered less pure, and its use is pro- 
hibited in religious ceremonies. Tte tdrad nee corresponds with the 
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dnta}! or winter crop of Bengal Some of its varieties are sown on loiv, 
marshy ground ^ others are carefully reared in nurseries, and removed, 
plant by plant, to higher and drier land All attempts to introduce 
Carolina seed into Cuttack District have failed, owing, it is thought, to 
the unsuitability of the soil The area under rice has increased by 
about one-fourth during the last twenty-five years, but the productive 
pow ers of the land are said to have diminished. This is accounted for 
by the constant w’orking, w'hich allows it no rest, and rotation of 
crops, although known in Cuttack, is not systematically practised. 
Deficiency of labour is also sometimes alleged as a cause for this 
decrease of fertility The large and important public works now in 
course of construction have, to a small e\tent, withdrawal hired labour 
from agnculture, but the demand for it has increased The other 
cereals grown in the District are mdndtid (a grain pecuhar to Orissa), 
wheat, barley, pulses, fibres, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and pdn, are also 
produced 

Of the total area of 2,469,300 acres, 1,357,990, or 55 per cent, were 
returned in the Staiisitcal Reporter for October 1876 as cultivated, 
242,010, or 10 per cent, as cultivable, but untilled, and 869,300 
acres, or 35 per cent, as uncultivable w'aste The cultivated area is 
thus distnbuted — Under rainy season crops, 1,407,890 acres, under 
dry season crops, 97,900 acres, total, 1,505,790 acres, including land 
bearing tw^o crops in the year Rice occupies 1,097,000 acres, or 8r 
per cent of the cultivated land The average produce of each crop 
per acre is thus returned — Rice, 1000 lbs , w’heat, 150, infenor food- 
grams, 270, cotton, 150, oil-seeds, 300, fibres, 160, sugar, 120, tobacco, 
1000, vegetables, 3500 lbs In 1882-83 the price of common rice 
was 4s 4d per cwt, and wheat iis 6fd per cwt The year was a 
very favourable one, and the crops exceptionally good Irrigation has 
hitherto been conducted almost entirely by means of natural water- 
courses, but the artificial works now open and in progress fertilize a 
large proportion of the District 

In the Onssa famine of 1866, the maximum pnees reached were 
as follows — Best cleaned rice, 3^ sen per rupee, or 32s per cwt , 
coarse nee, 4 sers per rupee, or 28s per cwt A farm of 25 acres 
or upwards is considered a very large holding, one of between 10 
and 25 acres, a good-sized one, and anything much below 10 acres, 
a small one Every w^ell-to-do villager has a few acres, and the 
standard by which a cultivator is judged is the number of ploughs 
he can command This, however, is no true entenon as to the 
value of his farm, inasmuch as some kinds of crops, such as biali rice 
and sugar-cane, require much more ploughing than others In a 
■holding consisting of two-crop and one-crop land in fair proportions, 

6 acres are techmcally termed a ‘plough of land , — te the quantity 
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and Kendripdrrf, was 86 itrong The village watch ntnubered 5541 
The total protective ma c h inery of the Distnct, therefore, conuated 
of 6118 officer! and men equal to an average of i man to every 
57 of a square rofle ea compared with the area, or r man to every 
384 persona ai compared with the population. 

There are 4 prisons m Cuttack — vu. the District jail at the civil 
station, and lock-ups at the sub-dinsional towns of Jijpur and Kendrd 
pinL In i88a the daily number of prisoners was as follows — Civil, 
8 rS under trial, 3143 convicts, 36883 total, 39843 of whom 
15 90 were females The pnion inflnn & r.tu ies do not lessen the cost 
of the jails m any material degree. There is no extramural work. 

The number of school* rose from 3 m 1856-57 to 50 m 1870-71 
and the number of pnpils from 168 to 3755 in the tame pcnod. By 
187s the number of mspected schools hod fttrther increased to 539 
attended by 10 196 pupils and by 1881-81 to 3804 schools, and to 
40,674 pupils. Tliefe figures show 1 school to every 95 square mile 
of the Distna area, and 334 pupiU to every 1000 ^ the popola 
Oon- Thu rapid mcrease is due to the eitensjon of the grant-uwud 
rules to previously unaided mstitutiODS. The Cuttack High School 
includes four departments — the college, the law departmeDt, medical 
department, and the at/d school the rtudeots on the rolls on the 3iit 
of March i8Sa were 38 m the college, 8 in the law class, 30 in the 
medical class, and 388 m the school European and Eurasian educa 
oon was afforded by a Roman Catholic and 1 Protestant schools, 
attended by 329 pupils. Many pupils m the Roman Catholic schools, 
however were natives. 

Medual Asptdi — The climate of Onssa u the same as that of the 
southern Distnets of Bengal It may be divided into three seasons — 
the hot, commencing in March the rainy in the middle of June and 
the cold, in the beginning of November The Meteorological Depart 
ment has stations at False Point Lighthouse, and at Cuttack town. 
The average annual minfall dnnng the twelve years ending 1881 
15 returned at 5659 inches at Cuttnek town, and ,3 19 inches at 
False Point The overage mean temperature nt Cuttack town m 
i88i was 80 8 F the nuxunum recorded being 106 9 in ApnT, 
and the mmimom 518 m January At False Point, the mean 
temperatnre was 76*6 F maximum, 1035 m April mimroum, 
49 8 m January Intermittent few is common throughout the 
year and cholera always breaks out m the months of June, July 
and August ileasles and smaD-pox are also prevalent CattlcKlisease 
of a fiifiil character often breaks out in Cuttack. There are two 
chontable dispensaries in the Distnct, vu. the Cuttack Hospital and 
the Jijpur Dispensary [For further Information regarding Cuttack 
see my Omsa (a rols. Smith 8L Elder) and Siatutical AaonKt c/ 
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Befigal, vol xviii pp i to 243 (Trubner & Co , London, 1877) Also 
Mr A Stirling’s Geographical^ Statistical, and Historical Account of 
Orissa, published in vol xv of the Asiatic Researches, and written 
about 1822 , Sketch of the History of Onssa from 1803 to 1828, by G 
Toynbee, Esq, CS (Calcutta, 1873), Census Report of Bengal for 
1881 , Annual Advnmstratton Reports of the Government of Bmgal, 
from 1880 to 1883 ] 

Cuttack. — Principal or head - quarters Sub -division of Cuttack 
District, contaimng an area of 989 square miles, with 4452 villages 
and towns, and 126,128 occupied houses Situated between 20° 2' 45" 
and 20° 42' o" N lat, and between 85° 35' o" and 86° 19' o" e long 
Population (1881), Hindus, 635,241, Muhammadans, 26,159, Sikhs, 
96 , Buddhists, 3 , Christians, 2052 , ‘ others,’ 4 total, 663,555, namelj', 
325,342 males and 338,213 females Average density of population, 
671 persons jier square mile , villages per square mde, 4 50 , houses per 
square mile, 144 , persons per village, 150 , persons per house, 5 2 
The Sub-dmsion compnses the three police circles (thdnds) of Cuttacic, 
Sdhpur, and Jagatsinghpur It contained in 1883, 9 magisterial and 
revenue courts, a regular pohce force of 369 of all ranks, besides 
2997 village watchmen 

Cuttack {Kataka, ‘The Fort’) — Chief town and administrative 
head-quarters of Cuttack District, and capital city of the Province of 
Orissa, situated on the peninsula formed by the bifurcation of the 
Mahanadi, where it throws off the Kdtjurf Lat 20° 29' 4" n , long 
85° 54' 29" E. The city was founded about 900 years ago by one of 
the kings of the Long-haired or Lion dynasty, and has continued to be 
the seat of Government to the present day Its position as the key of 
the hill temtory, and as the centre of the network of the Orissa canals, 
gives It both military and commercial importance At present, how- 
ever, Cuttack IS mainly kno^vn in the world for its beautiful filigree 
work in gold and silver The town contains a population of — Hindus, 
33,073, Muhammadans, 7687, Christians and ‘others,’ 1896 total, 
42,656, namely, 22,056 males and 20,600 females Area of tovn site, 
3112 acres Municipal revenue (1881-82), f^3497 , expenditure, 
^^3066 , average rate of municipal taxation, is 6d. per head of the 
town population The atadel of Cuttack, known as Fort Barabati, 
is situated on the south bank of the Kldtjurf nver, opposite the city 
It was taken by storm by the British on the conquest of the Pro\ ince, 
in October 1803 , and is now in rums 

Cutwd) — Sub-division and town, Bardwan District, Bengal — See 
Katwa 
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Dabein {Dhaixtn), — Tidal creek m Pegii District, Pegu Division, 
British Bunna. It runs between the Pu iwon-daung and Pegu rivers, 
and IS 15 feet deep at high tide at Dabein village, up to which the 
largest boats can ascend at all bmea In the rams, the water becomes 
fresh, and it is navigable thronghoot its entire course. 

D^bha. — Petty State of Alihi Krfjitha, Bombay Presidency popu 
lation (1881) 1922 estimated area under cultivation, 5045 acres 
revenne, ^^300. The Chief or Miah pays an annual tnbute of j^is to 
the Giekwir of Baroda, and ^^5 to the Thikur of Amalyiim. The 
present ruler is a Mukwitna KoU, converted to ItUm. He has no 
saRod authonnng adoption the femfly follows the mle of primogeniture 
Transit duties are levied in the State. The religion of the hliahs of 
Dibha IS a rnixture of M nhnmmndftpum and Hinduism , they give 
their daughters m mamage to Muhammadans of rank, and many the 
daughters of KoU chiefs. They bum their dead 

Diblia- — Town m Oiindd Distnct, Central Province*. Lab 19 38 
N long 79 42 E. Manufactures— jiifer silk handkerchiefs, coloured 
cloths, and tUver snuffboxes. Handsome woollen rugs were formerly 
also made, but this industry has now died ont Small local trade, pnn- 
apally m cotton doths, grocenea, and salt Until the Bntish occupation 
Diblm was subject to the raids of the wild tnbes across the Wardhi, 
and even now the shopkeeper* arc afraid to expose their goods. 
Population (1881) 2036 Govemment school for boys, girls' schooh 
police station house, and District post-office. The population is almost 
wholly Telugu. 

DabhoL — Town m the terntoty of the Glctwdr of Baroda, Gujarit 
(GttierUt), Bombay Preslden<7, 15 mile# S.E. of Baroda. Lat «o 
10 if long. 73 28 n. population (1881) 14,925 namely male* 7656 
and females 7*69. Contains a customs house, police hues, a travcDerf' 
bungalow a railway station, a dispensary a jail, several schools, and a 
cotton ginning factory Dabhoi is connected by railway with iliagdm 
Baroda, and Chandod. One-third of the population is composed of 
Muhammadans. In the town u a place imlJed where 

stands a Varnt or mask-melon tree, through whose hollow trunk no 
guilty person can pass. Dabhoi is the Sanskrit Dbarbhavau of the 
irth centuT), famous for its anaent for tress , and the beauty of its walls 
and gate*. 

D4bboL — ^Town and port In Ratndgm Dbtnct, Bombay Presidency 
Of coniiderable historical importance and the pnnapil port of the 
South Konkan m the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, carrying on an 
citensiv'e trade with Persia and the Red Sea ports. Also noted for its 
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beautiful mosque, i\liich is the only specimen of pure Saracenic archi- 
tecture m the Southern Konkan Ddbhol ^\as the capital of a province 
of the Bijapur kingdom under Yusaf Add Shdh, vhich extended from 
the Sdvitri rner to Deogarh, including nearly the vhole of the present 
District of Ratnagiri, 

Dabka. — Village in Baroda State, Gujardt (Guzcrdt), Bombay Presi- 
dency Population (iSSi) 2S23. Situated on the left bank of the Mahi 
river , 18 miles from Baroda Noted on account of the deer and 
boar preserves in the neighbourhood Contains a police station and 
school, and a couple of bungalovs r\hich are placed at the disposal of 
British officers ^^ho may accompany the Gdekwdr on his hunting 
expeditions 

Dabla. — ^Town m Udaipur (Oodeypore) Native State, Rdjputdna 
Originally a sub-fief of Bunera, but confiscated by the Rdna, on his 
feudatory thakur becoming insubordinate, and refusing to pay the quit- 
rent 

D^bling*. — Village in Bashahr State, Punjab; situated in lat 31° 
45' N , and long 78° 39' E , on a belt of arable land near the left 
bank of the Sutlej (Satlej) The cliffs on the opposite side of the 
river rise to a sheer elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet The population 
have the Chmese type of physiognomy, and profess the Buddhist 
faith A mile east stands another village, known as Ddbling , the path 
between the two places is rendered practicable by means of hanging 
balconies or wooden scaffolds fastened against the face of the precipice 
The Wo villages generally bear the joint appellation of Ddbhng-Dilbling 
Elevation above sea level, 9400 feet 

Ddbri. — A guaranteed Thdkurate or petty chiefship of the Western 
Malwd Agency of Central India. Receives p£’i8 per annum from 
S ndhia on Havelt Ujam and on Pdn Bahdr 
Dabtura — Village m Bisauh ia/isU, Buddun Distnct, North-Western 
Provinces, 24 miles distant from Buddun town , only noticeable as 
being a station on the Chandausi and Bareli branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway 

Dacca {DMkS) — Division or Commissionership of Eastern Bengal, 
lying between lat 21° 48' and 25° 26' n, and betiveen long 89° 20' 
and 91° 18' E Bounded on the north by the Gdro Hills , on the 
east by Sylhet District, Tipperah, and Nodkhdli, on the south by the 
Bay of Bengal, and on the west by Khulnd, Jesscr, Pabnd, Bogra, 
and Rangpur Districts Dacca Division compnses the four Distncts of 
Dacca, Farfdpur, Bdkarganj, and Maimansingh Area, according to the 
Census of 1881, 15,000 square miles, containing 28,022 towns and 
villages, and 1,207,908 houses, of which 1,158,903 were occupied and 
49,005 unoccupied. The population in 1881 numbered 8,700,939, against 
7,591,768 on a corresponding area in 1872, showing an increase of 
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I 109,171, or 14 61 percent-, m the niDC years betmicn the two Ccrmiscs. 
Nomber of males m i88r 4,366728, females, 4334,211, average 
density of population, 580 persons per square mile number of villages 
per square mile, I 87 mfaabitants per town or village, 310 houses per 
square mile, 80 5 inmates per house, 7 5 Accordiug to religious 
cUssificahoD, the Muhammadans formed the majonty of the popula 
non, numbering 5 531 869 against 3,122 624 Hmdus. Other religions 
were represented as follows — Christians, 15 408 Buddhists, 4859 
Brtfhmos, 131 Jew r and others, nearly all tribes professing 
aboriginal faiths, and confined to Matmansmgh Distnct, 26 047 

^a00& {Dhikdy derived either from the dMdk tree (Butea frondosa) or 
from DAditsiPari, the concealed goddess ) — District of Easton 
Bengal situated at the junction of the nver systems of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, between 23 6 30 and 24 20 12 n lot., and 
between 89 47 50 and 91 i 10 e. long- Bounded on the north by 
the Distnct of Maimansmgh east by Trppcrah south and south-west 
by Bikarganj and Faridpur and west, for a short distance, by Pabni 
To a great extent, nvers form the natural boondancs on the east, 
the Megkoi south and soutlvwest, the Padma, or main stream of 
the Ganges and west, the Jamnni, or present channel of the 
Brahmaputra. The Distnct contained (iS 3 i) on area of 2797 square 
miles, and a populabon of 2 116,350 persons, llie admimstrative 
head-quarters are al Dacca Cmr 

JPk^sual Atpedi — Dacca consists of a level plain divided into two 
parts by the Dboleswiri nver whidi mtersects the Distnct from east to 
west, varying considerably in their physical aspects. The northern part 
IS again sub-divided by the Lakhmii nver which crossed it from north 
to south. The western of these two diviaions contains the aty and is 
the larger of the two. The greater part of it hes comparatively high 
and above flood Iot] the soil consisting of red kankar with a strata of 
day m the more elevated parts, covered by a thm layer of vegetable 
mould, and near the banks of the nveia and streams by alluvial earth 
At some pomts, the scenery on the nver Lakhmii is very beautiful, the 
tvrnh bemg high and well wooded. About twenty miles north of the 
aty hilly ndges are met with m the Madhupur jungle adjoming 

Matmaosingh. They are mere mounds, or tiids never more than 30 or 
40 feet hi^ some being covered with grasses and underwood, and 
others with forest This tract of country is remarkable for the small 
size of the streams by which it is watered and the greater part is an 
unproductive waste covered with Jungle and mfested with wild beasts. 
Of late years cultivation has been extended in this direction, but very 
slowly owing to the badness of the water Tovards the city the red 
soil b intersected by creeks and morasses the borders of which are well 
suited for the cuUnation of nec mustard and iil seed , while to the 
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eastward of the city, a broad, alluvial, well cultivated plain extends as far 
as the junction of the Dhaleswari and Lakhmia rivers The north-eastern 
diMsion is situated beti\een the Lakhmid and Meghna rivers It is 
inundated to a larger extent, and has a much greater area of alluvial soil, 
and is in a higher state of cultnation than the tract to the westward 
The division of the District to the south of the Dhaleswarf is by far the 
most fertile tract The whole is one uniform level of rich alluvial soil 
annually inundated by the o\erflow of the great nvers, to a depth 
\arying from tuo to fourteen feet The villages are built upon mounds 
of earth, artificially raised above flood level During the rainy season 
this tract presents the appearance of a vast sheet of green nee 
cultnation, through which boats sail to and fro , diversified of late years 
by fields of jute, the cultivation of which is rajndly extending 

The Distnct is intersected by a complete network of rivers and 
streams, and the chief means of communication at all times of the year 
IS by water Besides the great bordenng nvers of the Ganges or Padm^, 
the Jamund or Brahmaputra, and the Meghnd, the following seven 
streams are navigable by boats of large tonnage — (i) Andl Kdidn, (2) 
Kirtinis^i, (3) Dhaleswarf, (4) Burfgangd, (5) Lakhmid, (6) Mendikhalf, 
and (7) Ghdzfkhdlf. Many of these represent old channels or offshoots 
of the great rivers , and the southern half of the District is everywhere 
liable to annual changes of configuration, due to constant fluvial 
action The most important of the smaller rivers, which are all 
navigable by boats of two tons burthen, are — (i) Hilsdmdrf, (2) Bansf, 
(3) Turdgj {4) Tungi, (5) Balu, and (6) the old bed of the Brahmaputra 
The banks of all the above rivers are cultivated, with the exception 
of a small tract along the Lakhmii river, and all are more or less 
affected by the tide, which nses and falls to the extent of two feet at 
the town of Dacca on the Burfgang£ Numerous marshes have been 
formed by changes m the courses of the nvers, and are covered with 
rank vegetation Several artificial watercourses or khdls have been 
constructed as short cuts to facilitate cross communications between 
the nvers The drainage of the Distnct runs from north-west to 
south-east, the usual course of the nvers All the latter take their exit 
in the extreme south-east of the District, at the point of junction of the 
two great rivers the Ganges and Meghnd, into which the other streams 
of the Distnct flow With the exception of some wild herbs and water 
plants, no indigenous vegetable products of marketable value are found 
There are no forests of any considerable extent, and most of the wooded 
land in the Madhupur jungle is so badly provided with means of 
communication as to be almost valueless Nor is there any wide 
extent of uncultivated pasture ground, although many people send 
their cattle for a few months in the rainy season to the Madhupur 
jungle for pasturage The fisheries of the District are estimated to yield 
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altogether about ;^ioooo a jrar The wild ammals generally ore of 
the same speaea as those found in the other parts of the Gmgetic 
delta. 

History — The historical int er eit of the District centres round Dacca 
aty on olden capital of the Muhammadan Mughali m Bengal, and, until 
recent times, the industrial centre of the Province. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout Bengal anthentic history begms with the Musahnin 
chromcles but many local legends and crumbling nuns bear witness to 
the power of pre-hiitonc Hmdu rulers. This tract of country formed 
the easternmost Distnct of Bengal, accordmg to the natural limitations 
of the Provmce. On the north nse the broken hills and thick jungles of 
Maimammgh into which Hmdu civilisation has but recently penetrated. 
Eastwards, the broad stream of the Meghnil aJwaj-s served as a bamer 
against the wild aboriginal races, whose names are preserved m the 
dynasties of Tipperah and Cachar Before the invasion of the Mnham 
madans, only part of Dacca appears to have been mduded withm the 
Hmdu kingdom of Bengal, The course of the nver Dhaleswarf, which 
marks off theallaviajl delta of the Ganges from the highlands of Msiman- 
smgh, then served also as a polittcsJ boundary To the south of this nver 
the mythical monarch VTkramiditya is said to have held sway and his 
name a traced m the present par^nd of Bikriinpur The dynasty of 
Vikramdditya was succeeded that of Adisur and the last authentic 
Hindu occ up ant of the throne was Balldl Sen, whose connection with 
Bikrdmpur is proved by cootemporaiy inscnptioos. All these names 
are the common property of Bengali l^end throughout the Province. 
The tract north of the Dhalenoirf supphes traditiODs with a more 
distinct local colouring Here was the home of the Bhuiyd Pijis, as 
they are called, the foimderi of a dynasty which bore the lanuly name of 
Pdl, and are supposed to have professed the Buddhist CutL The rums 
of the capitals and palaces of these Bhuiyd Rdjis lie scattered throu^out 
Eastern Bengal, along the line of the Brahmaputra valley and their 
memory is still cherished In the household tales of the Hindu peasantry 
In the portion of Dacca District lying north pf the D^inleswarl, eitcnsrve 
earthworks and mounds of bnck associated with their name arc to be 
seen to this day at Madhabpur Sibhdr and Durduni, 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal m 1203 A.D^bnt the eastern 
Distracts were not conquered until a century later The present 
Distract of Dacca was anneied to the Afgbin kingdom of Gaur by 
Muhammad Toghlak about 1325 under the name of SoNARaAO*<, which 
town long remained the fiontier fortress of the Muhammadans and the 
temunus of their grand trunk road- The rase of Dacca at> dates from 
the begmning of the 17th century when Iilim khln, the Mughal Vice 
roy transferred thi scat of Goremment from Rijmahil to Dacca. This 
change was dictated by mlhtaiy considerations The valley of the 
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Ganges then enjo)'ed peace, but the eastern frontier of the Province was 
exposed to the ravages of numerous warlike inv'aders. From the north, 
the dreaded Ahams or Assamese , from the south, the Maghs or Arakan- 
ese, m alliance with the merciless Portuguese pirates, harried the country, 
and rendered all the w aterw ays unsafe The Mughal V iceroys protected 
their frontier by maintaining a powerful fleet, and distnbuting colonies 
- of v^eterans on feudal holdings throughout the countrj' Both these 
features of their political sj^stem have left traces in the land tenures 
that exist at the present da)' Except during an interv'al of tw'enty 
years, when Muhammad Shujd mov'ed the administration back again to 
R^jmahdl, Dacca was the capital of Bengal dunng the whole of the 
17th. century In the long list of Naw^bs, the two most celebrated are 
Mi'r Juml^, the general of Aurangzeb, who failed disastrously in his 
expedition into Assam , and Sh^istd Khan, the nephew' of the Empress 
Nur Jandn, w'ho broke the power of the Portuguese, and annexed 
Chittagong to the Mughal Empne Both these Naw^bs are also knowm 
for their encouragement of architecture, and for the construction of 
pubhc works This was the most flourishing era m the history of 
Dacca, for, like all eastern cities, its glory depended upon the 
presence of a luxurious court It is said that the suburbs extended 
northwards for a distance of 15 miles, now buried in dense jungle 
Portuguese mercenaries, and Armenian and Greek merchants, settled 
at Dacca from an early date The English, the P'rench, and the Dutch 
established factones about the middle of the i6th century, when 
the city was visited by the French traveller Tavernier He describes 
all the wealth of Bengal, the richest Province of the Delhi Emperor, as 
concentrated in this spot The muslins of Dacca became famous m 
Europe, and the hereditary skill of the weaving castes has not yet 
become extinct Vide Dacca Cm' 

The downfall of Dacca dates from the beginning of the i8th 
century In 1704, Murshid Kulf Khdn transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Murshidab^d on the Bh^glrathi, and the short-lived prospenty 
followed the movement of the court Dacca continued to be governed 
by a ndtb or iiawdb, a deputy of the Viceroy at Murshidabiid, whose 
appointment was regarded as the most valuable m Bengal, having a 
jurisdiction considerably more extensive than the area of the present 
Dacca Division On the establishment of the Bntish power in 1757, 
the office of ndtb became an empty title, but it was continued m the 
family of the last representative until 1845 > even to the present 
day, small pensions are paid by Government on this account The 
decline of the weaving industry of Dacca began with the present century 
Prior to 1801, the East India Company and pnvate traders are said 
to have made advances fOr Dacca muslins to the annual amount of 
25 Idkhs of rupees (^^250, 000) In 1813, the investments of pnvate 
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traden did not exceed ooo, and the Commercial Reridency of the 
Company mu discontinued altogether in 1817 The only event of 
importance m the recent history of Dacca District is coimectcd with the 
Mutiny of 1857 Two companies of sepoys were then stationed m the 
fort On the first alarm of the outbreak at Meerut, a force of 100 men 
of the Indian Navy was despatched from Calcutta for the protection of 
the aty With these sailors, and about 60 avilian volunteers, h was 
resolved to disarm the sepoys, who oflered a violent resistance, and 
were only dispersed after a sharp straggle, in which 41 rebel* were killed 
on the field, and a number of others drowned m the nver or shot down 
m their flight Some of the mutmeers are supposed to have escaped 
mto the jungles of Bhutia 

Pofulaiion , — No truit worthy estimatei of the population m early tnnes 
exist In 1851 the total number was returned at 600,000, and m 1868 
the official estimate was i 000,000 The first regular Censu* was taken 
in January 1873 The result disclosed a total population of 1,852 993 
persons, dwelling m 5016 villages, and m 390,593 houses, over an area 
as at present of 2797 square mDes. The last Census m i88i returned 
the population at 3 116350, showuig an increase of 363,357 or of 
14 31 per cent tn the a me yean. The Census Report states that this 
advance is to be attributed to natural causes, aided by the great 
development of the jute trade, which 11 centred in the town of Nir^ 
ganj the head-quaiten of the Sub-divisian of the same name, m 
which the largest increase of population u found. The general 
results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be summarized a* 
follows — ^rea of Dutnet, 2797 square miles number of towns and 
village*, 6422 number of houses, 319,98a, of which 308,695 were 
occupied and 1 1 387 unoccupied. The populationnumbcreda 116 350, 
namdy i 033,863 males and i 083,487 females. Average density of 
population, 756*6 persons per square mile villages per square mile, 

3 3 person* per town or village, 339 hon*e* per square mile, 114 
person* per occupied house, 6 86 Classified according to religwos 
bclieli the population wa* returned a* follows — Mohamma^n*, 

T 350,687, or 59 per cent Hindus, 856 680, or 40 per cent The 
reniamder connsted of 8799 Chrutians, 49 Buddhi*^ 43 Brihmo*, 

3 and 90 other*. A* throughout the rest of Eajtcrn 

Bengal, the majority of the population are of semi abongmal descent, 
including the great mass of the Muhammadans, who constitute a very 
important element of the community m rank os well a* m number*. 
The great majority belong to the Surml sect The few Shii* to 
be found are de*«Ddants of the Mughal conqueror*. The festival 
of the Muharram i* celebrated in Dacca city with great pomp and 
enthunaxm, and police measure* hare occmonally to be adopted to 
prevent an outbreak between these two mal sects. In recent year*, the 
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reforming faith of the Faniizfs has spread rapidly through the District 
{See Faridpur District ) Its members are intolerant, but not actively 
fanatical Many of them are engaged in trade, dealing in rice, jute, 
hides, and tobacco In clan or race distinction the Muhammadans 
are almost all Shaikhs , the Sayyids, Mughals, and Pathdns being few 
in number The latter were, however, at one time numerous m the 
District, and a few of their descendants are still to be met with at 
the village of Pathdntdli, near Dhdmrai Dunng the Muhammadan 
supremacy, large numbers of Hindu inhabitants of the District were 
converted to Isldm, either willingly or through coercion The Musal- 
mdn religion is not now an actively proselytising one in Dacca District, 
although It from time to time receives small additions from the Hindu 
and Vaishnav communities The abongines proper are very poorly 
lepresented, being chiefly composed of the gipsy tribe of Nats Among 
the semi-Hinduized aborigines, the great tribe of Chanddls numbers 
202,510, and the Koch 13,498 Of the Hindus proper, the following 
are the pnncipal castes — Brdhman, 60,542, including many Kulm 
flimilies, Kdyasth, or clerks by hereditary occupation, 92,909 The 
most numerous of the other recognised castes are — Banij'd, traders, 
14,971, Barhai, carpenters, 15,336, Barul, growers of pdn.and betel 
leaf, 17,524, Dhobi, washermen, 11,028, Godld, milkmen and herdsmen 
25,327, Jahyd, fishermen, 39,274, Jugf, weavers, 17,080, Kaibartta, 
cultivators and fishermen, 40,422, Lohar, blacksmiths, 16,747, Kapali, 
weavers, 18,585, Kumbhdr, potters, 17,015, Ndpit, barbers, 21,905, 
Sfidra, the highest class of cultivators, 17,392, Sunri, merchants and 
wane-sellers, 57,917, Teh, traders and oil-pressers, 15,966 Among 
caste-rejecting Hindus, the Vaishnav sect numbers 17,239 members 
The Brahma Samdj was first established in Dacca city in 1846 The 
society now possesses a large hall, erected by public contributions, in 
which meetmgs are held every week There are about 100 regular 
subscribers, and at least 1000 sympathizers, throughout the District 
Only 43 professing Brdhmos were, however, returned separately as such 
in the Census Report The Chnstians of Dacca, numbenng 8799 
of all races and sects, are a motley race They include Portuguese 
half-castes, Armenians, Greeks, and native converts, as well as the 
Europeans The Portuguese mixed breeds, or Firinghfs, are scattered 
in little communities throughout the District Most of them are 
cultivators, but many engage in domestic service In religious 
matters they are subject to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa The native converts or their descendants, numbenng 7710 
persons, are pnncipally either Roman Catholics, under the charge 
of a mission sent direct from the Propaganda at Rome, numbering 
3987 adherents, or Baptists, under the charge of an active mission 
which in 1881 numbered 4319 followers Both the Armenians and 
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the Grecka are said to be now declining in numbcn and social 
position. 

According to the Census of i88i the following are the only 7 towns, 
or collections of villages, containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants, 
namely Dacca Cnr, population 79 076 Nahainoanj, with Madan 
OAK j 1350S, Manikoanj 11489 CHAijAjniA 7647 Sholagarh 
6079 Kauargaon 5770 and NaRISHA, 6377 Total of these 
7 towns, 138,646 leaving 1987604 as the rural population. The 
first three named towns have been constituted muniapalitie*, with a 
total mcome m i88i“82 of ^£12 863 and an expenditure of ;^i3 898 
average inadence of taxation at. i|d. per head of the population 
Imng within muniapal Lmits. The 6433 towns and villages in the 
Dutnet ore classified os follows — 3405 contain less than two hundred 
inhabitants 1917 conta_n from two to five hundred 805 from five 
hundred to a thousand 438 from one to two thousand 40 from 
two to three thousand 10 from three to five thousand 4 from five 
to ten thousand a from ten to fifteen thousand and i upwards of 
fifty thousand inhahitanta Dacca Crrr will be fully described m a 
succeeding article. The chief mart in the Distnet u Narainoakj 
m coojunctioo with its suburb of Hadanganj on the opposite side 
of the liikhmuL nver which is rapidly taking its stand os ooe of 
the most important trade centres of Enstem Bengal Apart from that 
caused by the increasing importance of nver traSc, tl^ people show 
no tendency to gather into towns, but rather the reverse. Manulactunng 
industry c^n hardly be said to exist The following places deserve 
mention as sites of mterest — Sonakoaok the firat Muhammadan 
capital of Eastern Bengal FiuiNOin Baxar, the eariJest settlement of 
the Portuguese, Birraupitr, the capital of the mythical monarch 
Vikiamiciitya, and his successors on the tbfone of Bengal Sabhar 
and Durduria, both containing nuns of pabces asenbed to the Bhmyd 
or PH Rijis. Many earthworks and nuns of Hindu or Mnsalmin 
construction are scattered through the Distnct 

Maknal CendiU^n eftkt Ptc^ has much improved of late years, 
and particularly that of the cuItiviitiDg classes. This is partly owing to 
the increased pnccs of produce, but is also very greatly due to the 
increase m the cultivation of more valuable crops, cspeciaJly of Jute, 
laffiower and oil-scedt. The only peisons who do not share in the 
general mcreased prosperity arc those with fixed incomes, such as sub- 
ordinate landlords {tilttiddn) Government servants, and minor ofSoals. 
As regards occupation, the Census Report of 1881 classifies the male 
populauon into the foUowmg six mam classes *—01051 (i) Professional, 

including Government offioals, police and militaxy 33,391 (sJDomcittc 

service, mdudmg hotel and lodging house keepcri, 39,777 (3) Com- 

mermal, including merchants, traders, earners, messengers, etc 53 53^1 
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(4) Agricultural, including cultn ators, gardeners, herdsmen, and others 
engaged about animals, 412,269, (5) Manufactures and industries, 
81,646, (6) Indefinite and unproductive (composed of 22,239 general 
labourers, and 411,009 male children and persons of no specified 
occupation), 433,248 

Agrtculiiae — As elsewhere throughout Bengal, the staple food crop 
IS rice, uhich is divided into four varieties — (i) the dman, or cold 
w eather crop, which } lelds by far the largest portion of the food supply, 
sown on lou-lying lands about April, and reaped in December, (2) the 
dus, or autumn crop, soum on comparatively high lands, about the same 
time as d7na?2, and reaped m July and August, (3) the bota or lopd 
sown in marshy ground about Januarj^, subsequently transplanted, and 
reaped in May, (4) the uri or jaid d/idti, an indigenous variety found 
growing Mild in the marshes, uhich is used as food by the poor No 
improvement has recently taken place in the cultivation of rice, and 
sufficient IS not groun to satisfy the local demand Other crops 
include millets, pulses, oil-seeds, jute (the cultivation of which has 
greatly extended of late years), cotton, safflow er, pan leaf, areca-nut, 
cocoa-nut, and sugar-cane The cultivation of cotton has fallen off, but 
the fibre produced is said to be of excellent quality The chief staples 
of ex-port are jute, oil-seeds, and safflower, all of which are being more 
extensively grown year by year Manure is not generally used, and 
never for nee land Irrigation is sometimes practised m the north of 
the District, and, in the same tract, fields are occasionally suffered to 
he fallow In the south, the land is under continuous cultivation with 
the same crops, and the cultivators trust to the deposit left by the 
annual inundation to maintain the fertility of their fields About tv^o- 
thirds of the total area of the Distnct is estimated to be under cultiva- 
tion The out-turn of nee varies from 13 cv 4 s to 26 cwts per acre 
The best nee lands yield a second crop of oil-seeds or pulses The 
out-turn of jute is about 1 7 cwts per acre The cultivators, as a class, 
are desenbed as fairly prosperous Comparatively few of them have 
obtained rights of occupancy , but the recent nse in the value of all 
agricultural products, caused by the development of trade, has distinctly 
raised the standard of comfort among them Rates of rent for nee 
land vary from is rod per acre for boro to 9s per acre for dman land 
Land that produces two crops sometimes rents at as much as 1 2s an 
acre As compared with the neighbouring Distncts, Dacca has few 
great landlords, and sub - infeudation has not been earned to an 
excessive extent There are seldom more than two classes of inter- 
mediate tenure-holders between the zavdnddr and the actual cultivator 
In the majority of cases, the landowner collects his rents by the agency 
of his own servants, and not thiough the intervention of a farmer 
Spare land at the present day is only to be found in the hilly, broken 



tract in the north of the Dirtnct, where the abongirml tribe* are gradually 
extending the limit of cultivation. 

Dacca District is not specially tubjcct to natural calamities, such as 
flood, blight, or droughL Each of these does occasionally happen, but 
rarely on such a scale as to effect the general harvest In the year 
1777-7S, a terrible immdation occurred, succeeded by a calamitous 
famine. But, in more recent tunes, the drongbt of 1865 and the flood 
of 1870 merely raised the pnccs of gram, and did not produce acute 
distress. If the pnce of nee at the b^inmng of the year were to rise to 
i6a per cwt, that should be regarded as a sign of approaching scaraty 
At the present tune the means of commimicalion with other Distncts 
by water are so good, and the ordinary course of trade is so active, that 
importation could at any time prevent scaraty from growing mto 
famine. There is no demand for cither embankments or f^nnlt. 

InAuinal — TTie chief means of communicatlofl are by water The 
nvers are crowded by native craft and by steamers at all seasons of the 
year and no comer of the Distnct u remote from some navigable 
channel The principal road, the only one nndcr the Pubhc T\oita 
Department, leads from Dacca aly through TSppeiah to Chittagong 
A second important road runs northward through the high country to 
Maimonsingh. A Une of railway frxim Dacca to Maimansmgh has been 
sanctioned, and is now (18S4) m coarse of constructiOD, and will 
shortly be centmued to Chittagong, ni N^riioganj o os am g the 
Meghni by means of a steam ferry The only road that came* much 
traflSc IS the branch from Dacca aty to the port of Nirimganj which b 
metalled. There are two short navigable cnnsla, only open donng the 
nuny season The principal manufactures are cotton-weaving cm 
broidery silver work, sheU-carvmg and pottery The muslin* of Dacca, 
once so celebrated, have now almost entirely ceased to be made. A few 
pieces are occasionally woven to order to satisfy the taste of the cunous. 
Coarse cotton doth is still woven all over the Di*tTict The gold and 
sHver smiths and the shell-carveii work in their own houses, and on 
their own pccocnt and their condition 11 decidedly prosperous. The 
w e a r en and embroidereri, on the other hand, manufacture thar goods 
on behalf of merchants, working on a system of adv-ances. The 
merchants care that the artisan shall always continnc m thdr 
debt 

Dacca conducts a voy large trade by water and many of the mer 
chants push theu cnteipnic Into remote countries. Earopeans, 
Armenians, Muhammadans, and Mdrwdris maintam a bruk competition 
with i^rh other In former times, the export of manufactured cotton 
goods was by far the most important branch of trade. The two largest 
marts of commerce are Dacca aty and the rapidly rising mart of 
Nirfmganj with its suburb of hladanganj. A commercial fair w 
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annuallj held at Munshiganj, lasting for three weeks, which is attended 
b> merchants from such distant quarters as Delhi, Amritsar, and 
Arakan According to the registered statistics of ri\cr traffic for the 
}car 1876-77, the total ^aluc of the exports from Dacca District was 
v;i,944,ooo, including— jute, ;:^742tOoo, nee, ^■232,000, hides, 
;^r3 1,000, oil-secds,p^5 1,000, spices, 6,000 , betel-nuts, ^,^39, 000 , 
safflower, ;,^r9,ooo The total \aluc of the imports was ;^3, 245,000, 
the chief items being — piece-goods, ^£[‘795, 000, salt, ;,£‘304, 000 , food 
grams, ^^366, 000, tobacco, ;,ri69,ooo,' sugar, ;^255,ooo, timber, 
^135,000 No later Distnct trade statistics arc available, as since 
1S78 the s)steni of collection of statistics for the internal trade of 
Bengal has been altered, and is now' limited to the registration of the 
trade of the ports of Calcutta, Chittagong, and Orissa, and of that 
carried on along the chief raibvay, rner, and canal routes 

In 18S2 there were six printing-presses in the District, and six or 
eight newspapers or periodicals are published regularly Ihere are 
about forty nati\e societies organized for the spread of education and 
for chantable objects, besides ‘The Dacca Institute,’ common to 
natnes and Europeans 

Admtmsiraiioti — In 1870-71, the total revenue of Dacca District was 
^111,620, of which derived from the land, the total 

expenditure was ;£^So,63r, or less than half the revenue In 1881-S2, 
the total revenue, Imperial, local, and municipal, amounted to 
_;^i4g,32o, of which ^^49,3 12 w'as derived from the land, ^22,sg2 
from excise, and 7,053 from stamps The cost of civil administra- 
tion, as represented by the pay of officials and police of all kinds, 
was ^^46,502 In the same year, the regular police force numbered 
412 officers and men, maintained at a total cost of jQgoTj In 
addition, the village w'atch numbered 3479 men, w'ho received from the 
\illagers and Government rent-free lands or money estimated at 
;:£^i 4,9I7 , and the municipal police consisted of a force of 277 officers 
and men, maintained at a cost of ^242^ The total force, therefore, 
for the protection of person and property amounted to 4168 men, or i 
man to every o 6 square miles, or to every 507 of the population , the 
total cost W'as ^26,419, being an average of ^9, 8s rod per square 
mile, and 3d per head of population In 1881-82, the average daily 
number of pnsoners in the District jail was 723, of whom 8 were 
females, in the subsidiary jail of Munshiganj, the daily average pnson 
population was 6, and m that of Mamkganj, 5 , total daily average of 
prisoners, 784, or i to every 2828 of the population 

Education has made rapid progress in recent years In 1860-61, 
there were altogether 21 schools in the District, attended by 2003 
pupils By 1870-71, the number of schools had risen to 149, and the 
number of pupils to 7155 Sir G Campbell’s reforms, by which the 
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benefit of the grant b-jud rules was extended to the village schools-or 
pdihsildt^ has greatly promoted pnnury mstructon. In 1874-75 the 
number of schools had further increased to 416 and the number of 
pupils to 17 937 and in i88i-8a to 990 educational institotjons under 
Government inspection, attended by ay 000 pupils. The great increase 
has been m the lower pnraaiy schools, which m March 1882 numbered 
913 out of the 990 Gove rnmen t schools, with 23,849 out of the 
27 000 popila. Besides these State-inspected schools, the Education 
Department returns 286 unaided indigenous schools, with 3558 
pupils, mating & total of 1276 schools attended by about 30 000 
pupils. TTie chief educational mstitntion is the Dacca College 
originally started m 1835 attended in 1882 by 290 students, and 
taught by a staff of six professors and leciureia. Special classes for law 
medione, and surveying ore affiliated to the College to which is also 
attached the District Collegiate or High School attended m 1882 by 
521 pupils. Female education is afforded in 26 schools, of which the 
most important is the Eden School in Dacca oiy with on attendance 
m i88s of 199 girls. A Normal Training School for Masters had 64 
students. For the special nec e t sitiei of the Muhammadans, a Madrisa 
or Mohammadan College had 33s pupQs, of whom 113 were m the 
Arabic, and 219 m the English department. 

For administratire purposes, Dacca Distnct is dinded into 4 Sub- 
dinjiaiis, and into is tkdndx or police orclea, as follows ^i) Dacca or 
head-qaarten Sob-divinon comprumg the police arcles of LiJb^gh, 
kapdida, Sabhar and Nawibgnnj , (a) Nirimganj comprising the 
pobce ordes of Nirdinganj Rdpganj and Riipura (3) hlinikgsnj 
comprising the police arcles of MArnkganj JafarganJ and Hanrimpur 
and (4) Blanihiganj comprising the police arcles of Monshiganj and 
Srinagar The number of pargamds or fiscal dimions 21 182 In the 
year 1883 there were ii magistenal and 15 avil and revenue courts 
open the number of European covenanted officers stationed m the 
District was 4 

Aftdtail Asptciu — The climate of Dacca during the hot months is 
sensibly cooled by the circumstance that the wmd has passed over the 
wide surface of large ruers. The rainy season lasts from April to 
October The most disagreeable weather m the year Is eipeneoced at 
the close of this season. The average rainfall for thuty years ending 
r88i was 7473 inches. The nunfiill in 1881 was 79-06 inches, or 4 33 
inches above the average. The overage mean tempemtore in 1S81 
was 788 Fn the maximum bang 995 in Apnl, and the minimum 
48*2 m Jonuar) Earthquakes are of common occurrence. Specially 
severe shocks were experienced in April 17O2 Apnl 1775 and Ma) 

i8ia 

The prmapal endemic diseases arc intermittent and remittent fci-crs. 
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elephantiasis and bronchocele, dtscnlcr) and diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
ophthalmn, and intestinal norms. Cholera and small-po\ both 
occasionally \isit the District in an epidemic form No attention nhat- 
ever is paid to sanitation in the rural tracts , but tlie nniniricence of the 
late Nan lib Abdul Ganf some years ago presented Dacca city with a 
fund for undertaking sanitar)' improt cments, and also with a pure water 
suppl} The institutions for medical relief comprise the lunatic 
as}lum, the Mitford Hospital, an almshouse founded in 1866 by 
Nawdb Abdul Gam, and g charitable dispensaries In i88r, the 
dispensaries and the hospital were attended by 3530 in-door and 
66,304 out-door patients [For further information regarding Dacca 
District, see my Staiistical Aaottnf of Bi/igal, \ol v pp, 1-153 
(Trubner & Co , London, 1875) ; also the History and Statistics of the 
Dacca Division, by A L Clay, Esq , C S (Calcutta, 1S67) , Topogiaphy 
and Statistics of Dacca, b)’’ Dr D J Ta}]or (1S40), Census Mcfoii 
of Bengal for iSSi , Annual Administi ation Rtports of the Bengal 
Goveinincni {rom jSSo-S^] 

Dacca. — Head-quarters Sub-division of Dacca District, lying between 
23° 34' and 24° 20' 12" N laL, andbetw'een 90° 2' 45" and 91° i' 10" e 
long , including Dacca Citv Area, 1266 square miles, towns and 
villages, 2082, occupied houses, 108,512 Population (1881), males 
343,228, and females 355,801 , total, 699,029 Classified according to 
religion, there w’ere — Muhammadans, 378,834, Hindus, 314,613, 
Christians, 5524, Buddhists, ii , Brdhmos, 43 , ‘others,’ 4 Average 
number of persons per square mile (exclusn e of Dacca city), 552 , villages 
per square mile, 164, persons per village, 305, houses per square 
mile, 90 , inmates per house, 6 4, Dacca Sub-division comprises the 
4 police circles of Ldl B^h, Sabhdr, Kipisii, and Nawdbganj In 
1883, it contained 8 civil courts, besides an honorary Magistrate’s 
court, and a municipal bench in Dacca city, and 8 criminal courts 
The police force consisted of 479 regular police of all ranks, and 1001 
village watchmen 

Dacca. — The city of Dacca, the chief towm of the District and 
Commissionership of the same name, and the fifth largest city under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is situated on the north bank of the 
Burigang^ nver (formerly, no doubt, as its name implies, the mam 
stream of the Ganges), in 23° 43' n lat, and 90° 26' 25" e long, 8 
miles above the confluence of the Burfgang^ with the Dhaleswari The 
municipal limits include an area of about 8 square miles, and the 
population, according to the Census of 1881, numbers 79,076 persons 
In 1881-82, the municipal income was ;j£i^ii,342, rate of taxation, 
2S 5d per head. 

The town extends along the bank of the nver for a distance of nearly 
4 miles, and inland, towards the north, for about one mile and a quarter 
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It 13 intersected by a branch of the DoUi creek. The two pnnapal 
streets cros» each other at nght angles. One runs parallel to the nver 
for Qpwards of two miles, from the L^l B 4 gh Palace to the Dolii creek. 
The other leads north from the nver to the old military cantonments 
It IS about one mile and a quarter m length, of considerable width, and 
bordered by regularly built houses. The chauk or market place, a 
square of fine dimensions, lies at the extreme west Hie remainder 
of the town is composed of narrow crooked lanes, few of which 
admit wheeled con vey a nces. The native houses vary m height from 
one to four storeys. In some of the crowded quarters, such as those 
occupied by the weavers and sbeU-carvers, each hoosc has a front 
age of only 8 or ro feet but the side-walls mn back for a dutance of 
6o feet The two ends only of snch honics ore roofed in, the middle 
forming an open court ITie houses of the European residents extend 
along the nver for a space of about half a mile, m the centre of the 
town. In the Armenian and Greek quarters, there ore several large 
bnek houses, now falling into decay Dacca preserves few traces of its 
former magnificence os the Muhammadan capital of Bengal during the 
17th century The old fort, erected m the rogn of the Emperor 
Johingfr has entirely disappeared. The only public buildings of this 
penod still remaining are the Kiitni, built by Sultdn Muhammad Shuji 
m 1645 and the palace of the Ldl Bigh, which seveml successive 
Nawito mtended to associate with then name, but which was never 
completed. Both these buddings ore now mere rums, and their decora 
dons bore been wantonly destroyed. The factoncs buDt by the English, 
the French, and the Etatch daring the 17th century have also been 
swept away An outline of the history of the aty has been g ive n in the 
preceding ardeJe on Dacca District The aty was first selected as 
the seat of the Muhammadan Goremment of Bengal about 1610, 
owing to Its convenient posidoo for controUing the waterways of the 
delta, which were then ravaged by Portuguese pirates m oUiWre with 
the Arakanese. In 1704, the Nawdb Murihld Knll Khin moved his 
residence to Mmihidibdd and though Dacca long retained a dtular 
Nawdb Its glory departed with the removal of the court ^\’heo in the 
height of Its prospenty Dacca mast have been very populous. Its 
subarbs are said to have extended 15 miles northwards, os far as the 
village of Tangi, where mosques and bnck houses are still to be dis* 
co\cred buned beneath thick jungle. During the 18th centuT), Dacca 
won a new reputation for its manufacture of fine muslins, which became 
famous m the markets of the West The cotton grown in the ndgh- 
bourhood is said to be of peculiaily fine quality The we a ve n, who 
were mostly Hindus, attained a wonderful delracy of taste and 
dextenty of manipulation, by means of hereditary dcv-oticn to their 
induitT) At the close of the last century the annual investment made 
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by the East India Company and by private traders for Dacca muslins 
was estimated at ;^25o,ooo But in the beginning of the present 
century, this industry began rapidly to decline, under the competition 
of cheaper piece-goods from Manchester By 1813, the value of the 
pnvate trade had fallen to ;,^2o,ooo, and four jears later, the Com- 
mercial Residency of the Company was closed The prosperity of the 
city has never recovered from this second blow The reduced and 
impovenshed population, the ruinous and abandoned houses, still show 
the disastrous results of the loss Dacca has sustained in her cotton 
manufactures In 1800, the number of inhabitants was estimated, and 
apparently not over-estimated, at 200,000, m 1872, a Census of the 
tovui showed that the total had fallen to 69,212 A small colony of 
weavers of muslin still exists, who produce fabrics of exceptional excel- 
lence, working under a system of advances from native capitalists. In 
recent years, the general development of trade throughout Bengal has 
brought back to Dacca a little of its former wealth, and the city is now 
increasing in population The city is favourably situated to command 
the three nver systems of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Meghnd. If we mclude the commerce of Ndriinganj and Madanganj, 
which may be regarded as the nver ports of Dacca, its total trade 
exceeds that of any inland mart of Bengal except Patnd, The collec- 
tion of jute, oil-seeds, nee, and hides, and the distribution of piece-goods 
and salt, constitute the most important functions of the Dacca merchants, 
and Dacca boatmen are well known throughout Bengal as the most adven- 
turous of their class In the year 1876-77, the total trade of Dacca city, 
excluding Ndrdinganj and Madanganj, was valued at ;^i, 183,000 The 
chief articles of export were — hides, ;^i 30,000 , jute, ^^79,000, food 
grains, ^^41,000, the imports included — piece-goods, ;^436,ooo, 
cotton twist, p^79,ooo, timber, ;i^35,ooo, and salt, ^£2^,000 As 
explained on p 87, in the article on Dacca city, no later trade statistics 
are available under the new system of registration 

The population of the city is thus classified in the Census Report 
of 1881 — Hindus, males 22,774, females 16,861 — ^total, 39,635, 
Muhammadans, males 18,634, females 20,279 — total, 38,913, Chns- 
tians and others, males 295, females 233 — total, 528 Grand total, 
males 41,703, females 37,373 — total, 79,076 The large proportion of 
females among the Muhammadan population is worthy of notice The 
total of Chnstians mcludes a few Armenians and Greeks, who formerly 
conducted a considerable share of the trade of the city Foremost 
among the citizens of Dacca may be mentioned the late Naw^b Abdul 
Gam', C S I , who in 1866 founded the Langar Khdna, or almshouse, for 
the accommodation of poor persons permanently disabled from work 
He subsequently made a donation of ;£sooo to the municipality for the 
carrying out of sanitary improvements , and in 187S, a system of 
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water worJcs was opened, which he had constructed for the atj at his 
own expense. 

Dacca is well provided with educational insbtntions. The Dacca 
College, with a staff of European profeasora, is one of the best of its 
rlfl.^ m India. In connection with the college there is an English 
school department, and English is also taught at the fire following 
institutions — The Pogosc School, established by a wealthy Armenian 
gentleman, Nawib Abdul Ganf* fcbool the Jagannith school, founded 
by a Hindu semind ir m memory of his lather the Ruplil Rag 
hdnitb school, established by the liberality of two wealthy naGre 
gentlemen of the above names and the Mohammadan Jfadrdsa, 

Until the conservancy reforms effected by the aid of the hT^erality 
of Nawib Abdul Ganf, the sanitary condition of Dacca aty was very 
unsatisfactory During the rainy season, the whole aty is surrounded 
by a labynnth of bnmnung creeks, and the low lying suburbs arc liable 
to be flooded every year In former fames, the simplest rules of con- 
servancy were disn^arded, and much diiflcuUy has been cxpenenced 
in overcouung the traditional prejudices of all classes of the com- 
munity It IS hoped, however that the health of the aty will now be 
sensibly unproved by re c ent icforms, and by the rntroduenoD of a pore 
water supply The ponopal chancable mstitu&on u the Mrtford 
Hospital, established in by a bequest of a member of the CirU 
Semce. The wards ore well planned and lofty and the buDdinp 
stands m grounds of rts own, ^ the nvcr-side. In i88i the total 
number of in-door patienti was 1634, and of oct-door patienti ip 138. 
A permanent endowment of ^£’16,000 was left by the founder 

Didar — Town m Knchhi Province, Baluchutin situated in 
ht 29 28 TJ and long 67 34 z., on the Bolan river, about 
5 mflei east of the Bouwr Pass, and 37 northwest from Bigh 
elcratiOD above sea level, about 700 feet population not exceeding 
200a Surrounded by bare and rocky biUa, which render the heat 
in summer perhaps greater than that of any other place m the 
world m the same parallel of latitude. Dddar is supplied wrth ex 
ccUent water from the nver Bolan during a great part of the year 
\\'heat, cotton, cucumber*, and melons ore grown m the neighbourhood 
of the town. 

DadhAlya. — Estate in Mihl Kintha, Bombay Presidency The 
area of the land under cultivation in i88i was estimated at 5000 acres, 
the populauoQ at 3877 and the rerenae at about ^£330- The ThJkur 
is a tributary chief paying oninially J£^o as skdt-^rt*^ or forage for 
cattle, to the Gdekwdr of Baroda, and j£f)i as hekri, or supplies for 
troops, to the Riji of Edar. He has enjoyed semi mdependent 
power since the establishment of bis family in Mfhi Kinthx The 
Ciraily arc Sesodu Rijpols, who originally came from Udaipur 
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(Oode}'pore) in Rajputdna They hold no sanad authonsing adoption ^ 
the rule of primogeniture is followed in regard to succession The 
first Th^kur entered the service of the chief of Edar unth a body 
of horse, and obtained the gift of 48 villages, in 1674 At a later 
date, the Dadhdlya chief, refusing to serve under the Mdnvdr princes 
who assumed the Government of Edar, had his grant reduced to its 
present limits. 

Dddn — Village m Bulandshahr Distnct, North-Western Provinces, 
lying on the Grand Trunk Road, 20 miles north-east of Bulandshahr, 
and 23 miles south-east of Delhi Population (1881) 2421 , police 
station, travellers’ bungalow, post office, village school, encamping 
ground for troops, weekly market The railway station (East Indian 
Railway) is a mile and a half s -w of the village, and connected with 
it by a broad metalled road Rums of a fort built at the end of the 
1 8th century by Dargahi Singh, whose descendants held estates m the 
neighbourhood till 1857, when they joined the rebels The police 
station IS all that now remams of the fort Two members of the 
family were hanged, and their possessions were confiscated Colonel 
Greathed’s column occupied Dddn on the 26th of September 1857, and, 
finding much property taken from Europeans, burned the neighbouring 
villages 

DAdil — Tdluk in the Sehwdn Sub-division, Karachi (Kurrachee) 
Distnct, Sind, Bombay Presidency Lat 26° 29' 30" to 26° 56' 30" n , 
long 67° 22' 30" to 67° 57' 45" E , area, 762 square miles , population 
(1881) 66,811, namely, 5101 Hindus, 59,181 Muhammadans, 2522 
Sikhs, and 7 Chnstians, dwelling in 2 towns and 77 villages, and 
occupying 12,132 houses The Sub-division contains 3 criminal courts, 
with II pohce stations, and a police force of 71 men 

Ddidu. — Chief town m Dddfi tdluky Karachi District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency Lat 26° 43' 30" N , long 67°49 'e. Population 
(1881) 2270, principally agriculturists Municipal income (1880-81) 
;;,^232 , incidence of taxation per head of population, 2s A subordinate 
cml court, post-office, staging bungalow, and railway station 

Dafldpur (or JatJi) — -Jd^r within the Political Agency of Sat^ra, m 
Bombay Presidency, and really an integral part of the State of Jath, to 
ivhich It will lapse on the demise of the three widow's of the late chief 
The founder of the Jath jdgirvfas hereditary /if*/ of Daflapur village, 
and took his surname of Dafle therefrom Lat 17° o' n , long 75° 
7' E In 1820, the Bntish Government made an engagement with the 
ancestors of the present chief of Jath, confirming them in the estates 
they then held In 1827, the Jath estate w'as attached by the Riija 
of Satdra to pay off the chiefs debts, but, after their liquidation, it 
was restored m 1841 The British Government have more than once 
interfered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath jdgzr, and, in 
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consequence of numerous op pr e ssi ons, were compcDcd in 1874 to 
assume the direct management on behalf of the holder The estate 
of Dafiipur consists of 6 detadied viDagei m the Jath jd^^r area, 
about 94 square miles population (1881) 6oc6 gross revenue, ;:^9oi 
The l^d IS generally poor bat fairly good m the eastern villages. 
Products, the staple millets {bdjra and jedr) cotton, wheat, gram, 
safflower and tir There ore 3 schools in the estate with 56 pupils. 
The present ruler 11 the semor widow Lakshmibii Dafle, Deshmubh 
a Kshattnya (ilanCthi) by caste . — Su Jath. 

©aflipnr— ^hicf town of the Daflipur estate, in Satira District 
Bombay Presidency Lat 17 o n long, 75 7 e. about 80 mDes 
south-east of Sabtra, and 85 miles north-east of Bdgaum. 

Dagfi— 'A creek in Irawadi Division, Bntish Burma, which leaves 
the BASSEDt River 3 or 4 miles from its northern mouth m Heniada 
Distnct, in laL 17 4s o and long 95 25^ o e and after a 
tortuous south-west coune, rejoins rt near Baascin town, lot 16 55 o" K 
and long. 94 48 o" E The northern entrance has silted up, and is 
now completdy closed by the embankment of the Bassein the bed for 
about 8 miles down, as £tr as Ywathit, is dry during the hot season. 
In the rams the downward current is strong, but m the dry season the 
tide IS fdt os fiir u Thab7e4iU ot neaps, and fifteen miles fintber at 
ipnnga. The Dsga is navigable by over steamoa dnnng the rams for 
36 miles, firom its southern outlet to the Min-mnaing creek it u 
pracncflble all the year round for native craft as far as Kytln-pyaw 
where the creek u firom aoo to 300 feet wide, and 10 to 15 feet deep. 
A few miles below Kydn pyaw u the Inyeb-gyi Lake, coromtmicating 
with the Daga by a small channeL 

DagahiL — Hill cantonment in Simla District, Punjab situated 
on a bare and treeless height 42 mfles south of Simla, on the cart 
road to Kalka, m lat. 30 53 long 77 j 38* t Established 

m 184a DOW regularly occupied by a Eraopcan reguneoL Population 
(1881)3642 Hindus, 2129 Sikhs, 2 Muhammadans, 624 others,’ 
nearly all European troops, 887 number of occupied bouses, 612 
The Btabcm, though usu^y healthy suffered from an epidemic of 
cholera ra 1872. 

pa-gy^tng — Rtrcr in Amherst District, Tenassenm, Bntijb Burma. 
Rises m the Dawna spur, and, flowing westward, Joins the Hlamgbwcb 
about halfway between the villages of Karaing and Hlaingbweh. 

In the rams h bnogs down a considerable body of water but a swift 
current and numerous rocks render it umavigable. 

DAhAntL-Sub-divisicm of Thina Datnct, Bombay Presidency 
Area, 634 square mfles number of silbges 09. Population (1881) 
109,322 namely 54,5/5 males snd 54 747 females. Hindus number 
976,6 Muhammadans, 1678 ‘others, 99 W Land revenue (1882-83) 
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;:£'i 2,675 This Sub diMSion lies m the cMrcnie north of the District, 
It has a picturesque aspect, most of the interior being occupied by 
forest-clad hills in small detached ranges of \arj’ing height To\\ards 
the coast are broad fiats, hardly abo\c sea level, and seamed by tidal 
creeks. The climate of the interior is unhealthy, and though that of 
the coast is generally pleasant and equable, after the rams it becomes 
fevensh. The Sub-division contains i ci\il and 4 criminal courts, with 
2 police stations {t/idnds)^ and a police force of 87 men. 

D^Mnu. — Seaport tow n in the Ddh.-inu Sub-division of Thdna Dis- 
tnet, Bombay Presidency LaL 19“ 58' n, long 72° 45' e , popula- 
tion (1S81) 3525 Average annual \alue of trade for the five years 
ending 1878-79 — exports, 4,5 20 , imports, ;!^i7oi Small fort on 
the north bank of the Dahdnu nver or creek 

Dahl. — Petty State under the Bhil Agency of Central India, and a 
guaranteed thAkurate in Chakalda, tributary to Holkar, to whom it 
pays £zo 

Dahira (Dahtda) — Petty State in South Kdthidw'dr, Bombay Presi- 
dency, consisting of 3 villages The revenue in 1881 w'as estimated at 
£\ooo 

Ddiin-hdt — Trading towm and municipality in Bardwdn District, 
Bengal Situated on the banks of the Bhdgirathi I.at 23*“ 36' 24” 
N, long 88“ 13' 50" E , population (1881) 5789, namely, Hindus 
5669, and Muhammadans 120, area of towm site, 915 acres Scene of 
a considerable annual fan* Manufactures, weaving and brass-work , 
trade in grain, tobacco, jute, salt, English cloth, cotton, etc Gross 
municipal revenue (1881-82), p^39 1 , expenditure, ^£’381 , average rate 
of taxation, is 4^ per head of the population 

Dai-pai — Lake m Okepo township, Henzada Distnct, Pegu Division, 
Bntish Burma. — See Deh-peh 

DdjaL — Town in Jdinpur taJiAl, Derd Ghdzf KJidn District, Punjab 
Lat 29“ 33' 22" N, long 70° 25' 21" e , population (1881), 5952, 
namely, 1922 Hindus, 4016 Muhammadans, and 14 Sikhs, number 
of occupied houses, iioi First rose to importance under the rule 
of the Ndhu-s {vide Dera Ghazi Khan District), from whom it 
was wrested by Ghdzf Khdn , subsequently fell into the hands of the 
Khdns of Kheldt Formerly a thriving town, trading with the country 
beyond the British frontier, but now in a decayed state, the traffic 
having taken different channels Forms with the adjoining village of 
Naushahra a thurd-class municipahty, revenue (1875-76) £284, or 
lofd. per head of population (6335) within municipal limits 

Ddkdtld. — River of Bengal, rises in Hill Tipperah, and flows 
through the southern portion of Tipperah District, where it is joined 
by numerous hill streams After taking a westerly course past Ldkshdm, 
Chitosf, and Haji'ganj, the Ddkdtid sw'eeps suddenly round to the south- 
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Trard 6^^ mfla east of Chindpur and empties itsdf into the Meghnd a 
little abov'c the village of Rdipnr in NodUiiU Dutnct A direct ranal 
has recently been cat from Shikarhit, about 30 mDes east of Chindpcr 
to Riipnr thus cutting off a bend of about 40 miles. 

Dakiineswar — Village on the Hilgl! m the Distnct of the Twenty 
four Pargsnis, Bengal situated a little north of Calcutta- Contains a 
powder magasine, and a few country houses of Europeans. Also noted 
for Its twelve beautiful temples m honour of Siva, built on the nrer 
bank. Aided vernacular school here. 

Dakor — ^Town in the Thisrd Sub-dinsioQ of KAIra Distnct, Bombay 
Presidency and a station on the Bombay Barodo, and Central India 
Railway Anand-Godhro brancdi 16 miles north-east of the Anand 
railway station. Latitude, 22 45 n longitude, 73 ii t Pcjpula 
Oon (1881) 7771 namely Hindus, 7401 Muhammadans, 354 Jama, 
8 Pirsis, 5 * others, 3 area of town site, 61 acres. Mumapal 

revenue (1881-82) ;^r7r9 rale of taaation, 41. pd- per head. Ddkor 
IS one of the chief places of pilgrimage m Western India. 'Hierc are 
monthly meet in gs, but the largest gnthenngs take place about the fall 
moon in October-November when as many os io>ooc pflgnms assemble. 
Dispensary and post-office. 

DakihiD {EhAAxft or Dfcean). — ^Tract of country in Southern India, 
Deccan 

Dakshln Shihbdspnr — A large low lying island m the Meghcd 
estuary and now a Subdimion of BikaiganJ Distnct, Bengal, situated 
between 22 16 45* and ts 51 30 N laL and between 90 39 30 
and 90 57 15 E. long It was created a separate admmatnUive Sub- 
division m 1845 comprises the two ikinds or police orcles of Bhola 
and Barhan-ud*din Haldir Area, 615 square miles 40S idlbges or 
towns, 31 *09 occupied houses, and a popubdon (1881) of aia 330 
namely males 113,880, and females 98350 proportion of males In 
total population, 53 3 per cent Muhammadans numbered 179 526 
Hindus, 32,682 Chnstiani, 7 and Buddhists, 15. Average densitj 
of population, 345 per square mDe villages per square ruDe, *66, 
houses per square mile 377 persons per village, 520 persons per 
house, 10. The q*clone of 31ft Octobtt 1876 is said to have swept 
away almost the entue popubtion of Daubt KhJn then the head 
quarters town of the Sub-diwion. The island fa a typical deltaic tract, 
formed out of the sDt brought down by the Ganges and Brahmapaira. 
lu level u said to be higher than that of the adjacent delta or the 
Bikarganj numbnd. The strong bore of the ^^eghni at spring tides 
rushes upon the cart of Dakshfn Shihhdspur flooding aU the water 
courses and creeks. The north and eastern sides are bang cut aioy 
by the nver many homerteads with then- palm groves annually d($- 
pppeanng m the nver, while large allimal accretions arc conitanUy 
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forming farther do\\n the estuar}', at the southern point of Dakshin 
Shahbdzpur. 

Dala — A. suburb of Rangoon city, Pegu Division, British Burma, 
situated on the right or western bank of the Rangoon nver Formerly 
the Dala circle included Angyf, now a part of Hanthavadf District, 
and Pyapun, a portion of Thungwa, but these were transferred at the 
end of the last century. The town vas founded in the nth century, 
and vas then called Dhalanagara Population (i88i) 6953 

Dala. — A creek in Hanthawadi District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma, which empties itself into the Rangoon river opposite Rangoon 
city On the west side of its mouth are dockyards, and to the east, 
timber }ards and steam sawamlls In the dry season it is navigable for 
a few miles only, but during the rains boats can traverse its entire 
length 

Dala-nwun. — River m Shve-gyin Distnct, Tenassenm Division, 
Bntish Burma. Rises m the eastern spurs of the Pegu Yomas, and, 
flovmg south-east, falls into the Sittaung a few miles below Thayet- 
thamein Na\agable by large boats as far as ThungA\a 

Dalat {Dhalet) — River in Kyaukh-pyu District, Arakan Division, 
Bntish Burma, nsing in the mam range, and falling into the sea at 
Combermere Bay It is navigable as far as Dalet (sometimes called 
Talak) village, 25 miles from its mouth In its upper reaches the 
stream is a mountain torrent, only passable by small canoes 

Dalgom^ — Village m Goalpdrd District, Assam, at which a large 
fair IS held annually m January, on the anniversary of the death of a 
former high priest of the temple Lat 26° 6' n , long 90° 49' E, A 
revenue court {zamiiiddti kachdn) of the Rajd of Bijni, the pnncipal 
landowner of the Distnct, is situated in this village. / 

DaUtOUSie — Municipal town, cantonment, and hill sanitarium, 
attached to Path^nkot iahstl, Gurdaspur District, Punjab, but lying 
outside the limits of the main District Lat 32° 31' 45" N, long 
76° o' 15" E The Station occupies the summits and upper slopes of 
three mountain peaks m the mam Himalayan range east of the R^vi 
river, distant from Pathdnkot 51 miles north-west, from Gurdaspur 74 
miles , elevation above the sea, 7687 feet To the east the granite peak 
of Dim Kdnd, clothed with dark pine forests, and capped with snow 
even dunng part of summer, towers to a height of 9000 feet , while 
beyond, again, the peaks of the Dhdola Dhar, covered with perpetual 
winter, shut in the Kingra valley and close the view m that direction 
The scenery may compare favourably with that of any mountain station 
in the Himilayan range The hills consist of rugged granite, and the 
houses are perched on a few gentler slopes among the declivities , most 
of the houses are double-stoned. The first project for the formation 
of a samtanum at this spot originated with Colonel Napier, now Lord 
VOL IV. G 
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Napier of Magda la in 1851 In the following year the Bntiah Govern 
ment porchaaed the Bite from the Rijtf of Chamba, and the new station 
was marked off m 1854, No iystematic occupation, however took 
place imtil i860. In that year Dalhoufie was attached to the Distnct 
of Gardisptrr the road from the plains was widened, and braiding 
operations commenced on a large scale. Troops were stationed m the 
Mdn barracks m 1868, and the sanitanam rapidly acquired reputation 
as a fashionable resort. A military camel road now leads direct to the 
cantonment from below Dimina and there is a good water supply for 
the troops. The town now contains a court house, branch treasur} 
police-station, post-office, dispensary, church, and several hotels. A 
European firm have bnQt a brewery The sanitary arrangements are 
still somewhat imperfect Mumapal revenue (1882-83), 
expenditure, ^641 The population fluctuates greatly, according 
to the season of the year At the tnne the Census was taken 
(February 1881) the population, mcludmg BaJdn cantonments, was 
returned at 1610 namely of 1009 Hindus, 397 Muhammadans, 8 
SDchs, and 196 others and this may be considered as the permanent 
resident population, the nirtora from the plains not arrmng tiH later m 


the year 

Dkllngkot (or Kalpnp«ng \ — A hilly tract situated east of the Tfstd, 
wat of the Ne-chu and D«-chn nvers, and south of Independent 
Sikkim. It was acquired as the result of the Bhudn campaign of 1864 
and now forms a part of Darjiuno Distjuct Bengal The principal 
viUage m it is Kilrmpon^ situated at an elevation of 3916 feet, and the 
tract has now taken the name of K.ilimpong. The Sub-dmsion has 
recently been divided into three mam tracts — (i) A tract set apart 
for native cultivators of which 30 000 acres of cultivated land have 
been surveyed and settled with the occupiers on ten year leases. 
(2) A forest and anchona referre, covering I 40 i 433 “c^ca. (3) Tea 
culuvaaon, 9000 acres. In the lower ranges, a small area has been 
rewved as a sanitanum for the teai>lanters of the Dwiii. Kilimpong 


village 13 on the trade route across the Jclcp pass into Tibet. It has a 
ALtfr of about a dozen shops, mostly branch shops of DirjUmg traders, 
and sutnlivisioiul offices. The construction of a bridge across the 
Tfiti has rendered the tract acccssiUc from the west at all seasons 
of the year and the population is rapidly bereasmg. In 1872 the 
tract contmaed only 35^6 .nhabitaitt. , bjr .88, the population had 
men to .3,683 namely Hlndui, 647S Buddhuta, 6,53 Muham 
madan3.9 Clmatama. 44 nnd'othen, a Ar^ 486 npure mhea 
nnmberofvmagei.3= and occupied honie^ 3363 _ 

TlalU —TamlHddri ot citate in Bhandird DutrKt, riming 

PopuIatKm (1881) 343' i;66 femalei 1663 

chiefly Gond^ redding m .7 nnaU rillagea and 688 hoojea, area. 
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52 square miles, of which only 5 are rudely cultivated The Great 
Eastern Road runs across Dalh, through the Mundipar Pass, the hills 
round which furnish an abundant supply of bamboos The chief is a 
Gond Principal village, Dalh, situated in lat 21° 5' 30" n, long 
80° 16' E 

Dalmd. — The pnncipal hill in the mountain range of the same name 
in M 4 nbhiim District, Bengal , height, 3407 feet It has been described 
as the ‘rival of Pdrasndth ,’ but it lacks the bold precipices and com- 
mandmg peaks of that hill, and is merely a long rolhng ndge rising 
gradually to its highest point Its slopes are covered with dense forest, 
but are accessible to men and beasts of burden. The chief abonginal 
tribes living on Dalmd Hill are the Khamas and Pah^nas 

Ddlmau . — Tahsil of Rdi Bareli Distnct, Oudh, consisting of the 
fargands of b^lmau, Sareni, and Khiron Area (1881) 479 square 
miles Population (1881) 262,499, namely, males 128,471, and females 
134,028 Hmdus numbered 250,864, Muhammadans, 11,588, and 
‘ others,’ 47 Total Government land revenue, being at the 

rate of 2s 4|<i per acre Of the 584 villages in the tahsil, 440 are 
held under taldkddri tenure, 63 are zaminddii, 56 pattiddri, and 26 
rent free 

Ddlmau. — Pargand of Ddlmau tahsil, Rai Bareli District, Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Rai Bareli pargand , on the east by Salon , 
on the south by Fatehpur District, the Ganges marking the border line ; 
and on the west by Khfron and Sareni paigands Onginally held by 
the Bhars till their extirpation by Ibrahim Sharki of Jaunpur, but first 
created a pargand by Akbar The Bais were almost the sole proprietors 
till the forfeiture of the great estate of Rdjd Beni Madhu, and its 
distribution among other proprietors A fertile tract, with an area 
of 253 square miles, of which 121 are cultivated Population (18S1) 
139,184, namely, 68,320 males and 70,864 females, average density, 
573 persons per square mile Ten market villages, of which Lalganj 
IS the most important Main imports — nee and sugar from Faizabad 
(Fyzdbdd), and cotton from Fatehpur, extensive trade in cattle. 
Saltpetre was formerly manufactured in considerable quantities, but 
the industry now exists on a small scale m only two villages Two 
large annual fairs, each attended by about 50,000 persons, are held m 
the par'^and 

Ddlmau — Town and head-quarters of Ddlmau tahsil in Rdi Bareli 
Distnct, Oudh , on the right bank of the Ganges, 16 miles south of Rdi 
Bareli town, and 14 miles north of Fatehpur Lat 26° 3' 45" n , long 
81° 4' 20" E. The touTi IS said to have been founded about 1500 years 
ago by a brother of the Rdja of Kanauj It uas for long in the posses- 
sion of the Bhars, and the surrounding country was the scene of a 
protracted struggle maintained by that tnbe against the encroachments 
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of the Miihammadint. About 1400 the Bhara were almost 

annihilated by Soltin Ibrtfhlifi Sbarb. Several Muhammadan mosques 
and tombs, m vanous stages of decay and the ruins of the auaent 
Bhar fortress, attest the bygone importance of the town. During the 
last century it haj steadily declined. Its population m 1881 conned 
of 4443 Hindus and 924 Muhammadans total, 5367 namely males 
3725 and females 264a area of town site, 1029 acres. The prmapal 
binidmgs are several mosques, a magnificent Hmdu temple dedicated to 
Mahideo, and a idrdi or rest house. A metalled rood the Ganges 
to Lucknow ri 4 Rii Bareli, passes through the centre of the town, 
which IS the seat of a tahdlddr crercismg the powers of a magistrate 
and also of an inspector of police. The muimf's cotirt aerases jons- 
diction over the whole of the Dilman /aXjU, and the par^nd of Salon. 
'Three bi-weckly markets, police station, post-office, Government Anglo- 
vernacular school, and branch dispensary Large annual fair attended 
by from 50 000 to 60 000 persons, is held on the last day of Kirtik, at 
which a considerable trade is carried on. 

DAImt — Site of remarkable Hindu nuns on the SnbamirekhA river 
MAnbhilm District, Bengal Lat 23 4 n long. 86 4 t They 
comprise an old fort, with the renuuns of cunoua temples, dedicated 
both to the Srvaite and Vlshnuvite objects of worship. There are some 
indications that the BrAhmons who built and nsed these temples were 
preceded by Buddhista. 

DaltongaiJ — Administrative bead-quarters of Palimau Sub-dmalon, 
LohArdagl Distnct, Bengal Prettily situated on the North KocI nver 
opposite the old town of ShAbpur Lit s4 s 15 n long. 84 6 
40 K. A brisk local trade is spnnging up. The town contains a 
court-house, and the usual sob divulonal offices, a munafi and the 
head-quarters of a divisional forest officer Population (1881) 7440, 
namely, Hmdus, 6035 Muhammadans, 1386 and others, 129, 
Area of town site, 3374 acres. Muniapol mcome (i88r-8s), jC^iS 
expenditure, The town » named after Colonel Dalton, late 

Commisstouer of Chuttd Ndgpur 

DaltongaiJ Coal field- — The name given to an area of 200 
square miles ra the valleys of the Kocl and Aminat nrcri. The dvil 
station of Daltongonj Ues just beyond its soulhcm border Of the 
whole field, only about 3° »q»»re miles are considered by the 
geological surve yo rs to be important as coal-bearing tracts. 'The coal 
bearing area has not been ascertained with any certainty but mining 
engineers who have recenUy inspected the tract ore of opinion that U 
contains a great deal more coal than set down m the estimate of the 
Geological Survey 

Damalcherrl— -Pass in North Arcot Distnct, Madras Presidency 
by which the MarJihi chief Stvajf made ha 6rit descent (1676) upon the 
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KarnatTc , and here, in 1 740, Dost Ah' the Nawdb was killed in battle 
iMth the Mardthds Latitude 13° 25' 40" n, longitude 79° 5' e. 
During the campaigns of 17S0-82, it formed the mam route for the 
supplies of Haidar All’s troops when invading the Karnatia 

Damdn (///<? ^ skirt' of the hills ) — A tract of upland in the Punjab, 
lying bet\\een 28° 40' and 33“ 20' n lat, and between 69° 30' and 71“ 
20' E. long, comprising the country lying at the eastern foot of the 
Sulaimdn mountains, and the high right bank of the Indus in Derd 
Ismdil Khan District Naturally bare and devoid of vegetation, it 
derives fertility in places from the vaters of hill torrents, particularly 
the Gumal, Tdnk Zanf, Sohel, and Wahoa 

Damdn. — A Portuguese town and Settlement in the Province of 
Gujarat (Guzerat), Bombay Presidency, situated about 100 miles north 
of Bombay Including the paigand of Nagar Havih, it contains an 
area of 82 square miles, vith a total population (1881), including 
absentees and temporary residents, of 49,084 persons The Settlement 
of Damdn is bounded north by the river Bhagwdn, east by British 
territory, south by the Kalem river, and west by the Gulf of Cambay 
Damdn town is situated in latitude 22“ 25' n , longitude 72° 53' e. 

The Settlement is composed of two portions, in Damdn proper, 
xi 2 sxx€\.y, fargandll^^&x ox Dain&n Grande, and paigand Galana Pavori 
or Daman Pequeno, and the detached paigand of Nagar Havih, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British territory, 5 to 7 miles in 
width, and intersected by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway The town of Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, 
rebuilt by the natives, and retaken in 1558 by the Portuguese, who 
made it one of their permanent establishments m India. They con- 
verted the mosque mto a church, and have since built eight other 
places of worship The portion of Damdn proper contains an area of 
22 square miles, and 29 villages, with a population of 21,622 souls, it 
lies at the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, and is divided by the nver 
Damdn-Gangi into the two separate tracts known as Damdn Grande 
(Great Daman) and Damdn Fiqueno (Little Damdn) The first, on the 
south, IS contiguous to the British Distnct of Thdna, while the other 
lies towards the north and borders on Surat District This portion of 
the Settlement was conquered from Bofata on the 2nd of February 
1559, by the Portuguese under Dom Constantino de Braganza The 
pargand of Nagar Havih, situated towards the east, has an area of 60 
square miles, with a population (1881) of 27,462 persons, and is like- 
wise sub-divided into two parts, called Eteh Pati and Upeh Pati, con- 
taining respectively 22 '^d 50 villages It was ceded to the Portuguese 
by the Mardthds, in indemnification for piratical acts committed against 
a ship carrymg a flag of the former nation, in accordance with the 
treaty signed at Poona on 6th of January 1780 
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Phystad Atpfds , — The pnnapal nvca are — (i) the Bhagrin foming 
the northern botmdary of the Settlement (2) the Kalem, rtinning along 
the tontbcm boundary, and (3) the fkandflltrKiT cft Domdn Gangi 
(Border GangciX a deep navigable stream, nsmg in the Ghiti about 40 
milef cast of Damin proper AD th«e fall into the Gulf of Cambay 
The Dam^-Gangi has a bar at ru month — dry at the lowest ebb tides, 
but with 18 to 20 feet of water at high tides. Ontside thi< bar is a 
roadstead, where vessels of 300 to 400 tons may nde at anchor, 
discharge caiga Dam£n has long enjoyed a high celebrity for its 
docks and shipbuQdmg yards, dne chiefly to the excellent teak with 
which the cou n try is stocked. The climate of the place is generally 
healthy throu^out the year The Settlement has no minerals, but 
possesses stately forests in the yargojui of Nagar Havili, whose total 
value IS es tim a t ed at about ;^444,ooo. About two thirds of these 
forests consist of teak (Tectona grandis) the other timber tr ees include 
— ioditra (Pentaptera ai]una) (Acacia catechu), jjjw (Dalbegia 

sti5oo\ /dl kXdyer (Acacia sundraX ietnas (DaJb crgia njjainensis) 
std^fia (Gmebna arbmeaX damhcra (Conocarpus lacfolhisX (Nou- 
clea cor^olia) asan (Bnedelia spmosaX Umhimi (Diotpyros montana), 
and hdiM (Acaaa arabica) The forests are not conserved, cod the 
extent ofhnd coi-ered by each bad of timber has not yet been pre 
cisely determined. 

Agnailturt, — The soD is moist and fertile, especially m the par^d 
of Nagar HnvilL Pnnapal crops — nee, wheat, the inferior cereals 
common to Gujardt, and tobacca Despne the Ihcihty of crolnnition, 
only one-twentieth part of the temtory is under Ullage. In the pcrgand 
of Nagar Havili, the greater part of the soil is the property of Govern 
ment, from whom the culti\-atori hold them teoures ducct. A tax is 
levied on oil lands, whether alienated or the p iop ci ty of the Slate. 
There is, however no fixed rate of nsscssment, as the ta-x is regulated 
by a generU estimate of the productivcncsi of each village. The total 
revenue thus obtained amounts to about ;^8oa 

Tradt tU — Before the dedroe of the Portuguese power In the East, 
Damin earned on an extensive commerce, especially with the eastern 
of Africa, to which the cotton Cibncs made in Gujarit were largel) 
exported in \-essels carrying the Portuguese flag. From 1817 to 1837 
there was a flotmshmg trade with China m opium Imported from 
KarieW (Kurrachee). Bat since the conquest of Smd by the Bntiib 
the transport of opium has been prohibited and thus Damin has been 
deprived of its chief source of wealth. In old days, Damin was noted 
for its weaving and dyeing The former Industry is still earned on to a 
limited extent, chiefly by the wives of Musalmin iAa/Jxu or saDors while 
the latter is almost citmcL The piece-goods, made from a mixture of 
English and country twist, arc of a quality and pattern worn only by 
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the names of Goa, Mozambique, and Diu, to which places they are 
exported ^fats and baskets of khajiiri and bamboo are manufactured 
on a large scale A noteworthy feature in connection with the industrial 
occupations of the place is its deep-sea fishing, giving employment to 
150 vessels, each with a crew of about 30 khandts Tliey make for the 
coast of Kdthidwdr, near Diu, where they remain for some months, and 
return laden w ith salted fish cured on board 

Populaiwii — The total population of the Settlement in iSSr, includ- 
ing absentees and temporaiw residents, was 48,084, of whom 27,462 
(almost entirely Hindus) inhabit the pargntid of Nagar Havilh Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1S50, the population of Damdn proper was 
returned at 33,559 — it is now' said to be reduced to 21,622. In the 
total population the number of Christians is returned at 1615, of 
whom t5 are Europeans The total number of houses amounts to 
10,202 , but only a verj' few are of any size or pretensions The native 
Christians adopt the European costume Some of the women dress 
themselves after the present European fashion, while others follow the 
old style once prevalent in Portugal and Spain, viz a petticoat and 
mantle. 

Admimstratw 7 i — The temtory of Damdn forms, for administrative 
purposes, a single District, and has a municipal chamber or corporation 
It is ruled by a Governor invested with both civil and military functions, 
subordinate to the Gov'emor-General of Goa. The judicial department 
is supenntended by a judge, with an establishment composed of a 
delegate of the attorney-general, and two or three clerks The total 
revenues of Damdn in 1873-74 amounted tO;,C796o, los, of which the 
larger portion was derived from the paiga 7 i& of Nagar Havili The 
chief sources of revenue are land-tax, forests, abkd 7 i or excise, and 
customs duties The expenditure in the same year w'as ;,^788o, 4s 
The police force consisted, m 1874, of 194 officers and men. 

The Settlement of Damdn has two forts, situated on either side of the 
river Damdn-Gangd. The former is almost a square in shape, and 
built of stone. It contains, besides the ruins of the old monastic 
establishments, the Governor’s palace, together with the buildings 
appertaining to it, military barracks, hospital, municipal office, court- 
house, jail, two modem churches, and numerous private residences 
On the land side this fort is protected by a ditch crossed by a draw- 
bridge, while at Its north-west angle extends the pnncipal bastion, 
which commands the entrance to the harbour It is occupied by the 
Governor and his staff, the mihtary establishments, officers connected 
with the Government, and a few private individuals , all are Chnstians 
The smaller fort, which is a more recent structure, is placed by the 
Portuguese under the patronage of St Jerome Its form is that of an 
irregular quadrilateral, enclosed by a wall somewhat higher than that of 
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the other fort. The prmapol boOdiogs within it axe a church, a 
Iiarochial house, and a mortuary chapd surrounded by a cemetery 
Both the forts have brass and iron cannon on the walls, some of which 
are raotmted and others cither attached to old carnages or lying on the 
ground. 

DAman i Koh. — A tract of hflly conntry hterally Skirts of the 
lulls, in the Distnct of the SancU Paiganis, Bengal and extending 
over portions of DumkA, Rijmahil, Pafcanr and Godda Sub-dismcts. 
Area, 1366 square rmles, which was marked off by a nng fence m 1833 
Number of Tillages, 2385 , occupied houses, 60 053 The total popuJa 
Oon at the time of the Census of 1881 was 353,413 of whom 210 933 
were SantAls, and 49 895 Kola and other aboriginal tribes, still pro- 
fessing their pnmitiTe faith. TTie balance of the population are nl^n 
aboriginal by race although most of them hare adopted some form of 
Hmduum, and a few are conTcrts to Mnhammadanism and Chris- 
tianity The first Census m 1873 was taken m this tract by the head 
man of each village, by means of knotted strings of three colours, 
representing the males, females, and children separately Kach 
jndindoal was knotted oS, while m aoroe villages an independent 
committee kept a reckoning by seeds or small piece* of gravel 
arranged ra three sets upon the ground. The women and children 
apprehended some terrible oatonl visitation m consequence of this 
numbering of the people. In iS8r agitators leixed the op p ort u nity 
afforded by the Census for a tribal demonstration. Objection was made 
to the numbering of the house* and of the people. The circumstance 
that the final enumeration was to be taken by night gave rise to rumouri 
that Government meditated some widespread pohey of violence and 
the hillmen worked themselves up into a state of great exatement 
It was found necessary to dispense with the nodnrnal enumeration 
and by a show of force in marching detachments of troops through the 
SanoO country the Census was effeded without disturbance. 

The Ddman-i Koh is the property of Government, having been 
‘resumed finm the uminddn who held it between 1780 and 1839 
when the last fonnal resumption was effected It has been kept 
cxdusively for the hill tribe*, who were first found in it, end for the 
Santfls and other cognate pnmltl\-c races who began to immigrate 
into h about j8aa Foreigners arc not allowed to reside in this tract 
without special permission. 

Dam Dam*.— Sub-divinon and cantonment, Twenty four ParganOi 
rhitnct, Bengal— .Srt Vvu Dtnr 

Damma-tha.— A smaU town on the G)-amg river In Amhcnt 
District, Tenastenm Division Bnttsh Burma. To the south Is an 
extensive outcrop of Uroettonc rock* cos-cred with dense forest, and 
pierced bj a large cave, containing image* of Buddha. These rock* 
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terminate immediately below the village in an overhanging cliff, 
crowned by a pagoda, and between this and the village is the Govern- 
ment rest-house, with a flight of steps dow n to the Gyamg river The 
massive and rugged Zweh-ka-bin limestone ridge, kno\vn as the ‘Duke 
of York’s Nose,’ is situated to the north of Dam-ma-tha. 

Ddmodar. — A river of Bengal , rises in the Chutia Nagpur water- 
shed, and, after a south-easterly course of about 350 miles, falls into 
the Hugh just above the ill-famed ‘ James and Mary Sands,’ a shoal 
which it has helped to deposit at its mouth The junction is in lat 
22° r7' N, long 88° 7' 30" e Together ivith its tributaries, it forms 
the great line of drainage of the country stretching north-west from 
Calcutta to the fringe of the plateau of Central India That plateau 
throws off to the eastw'ard a confused mass of spurs and outliers, which 
in the Districts of Hazdrib^gh and Lohardagd form a watershed, in 
the 84th degree of east longitude and 23rd of north latitude, of much, 
although inadequately recognised, significance in the hydrography of 
Bengal The ridges culminate near Lohdrdagd town in a well-defined 
barrier, with peaks up to 3476 feet Two important nver systems 
here take their rise in close proximity, and then diverge on widely- 
separated routes The drainage from the north-western slopes flows 
northwards into the Son (Soane), the great nver of Behar, which joins 
the Ganges between Patni and Ba\dr, 500 miles above the spot where 
the waters from the eastern slopes, as represented by the southerly 
flowing Damodar, enter the Hiiglf The Hazinb^gh or Lohdrdagd 
watershed, therefore, forms the western apex of a vast tnangle, with the 
Son as its north-eastern, and the Ddmodar as its south-eastern sides, 
resting upon the Ganges as its eastern base The sources of the Ddmodar 
are a two-pronged fork, approximately in 23° 35' to 24° n lat , and 84° 
40' to 84° 55' E long, — the southern one, the true source, being in the 
Ton pargand of Lohdrdagd Distnct, the northern one, the Garhi, in the 
north-west comer of Hazdnbdgh DistncL After a course of about 26 
miles as wild mountain streams, the two prongs unite just within the 
western boundary of Hazdnbdgh, and the combined river flows through 
that District almost due east for 93 miles, receiving the Kunar, 
Jamunid, and other affluents from the watershed on the north-west It 
continues its course still eastw'ard through Mdnbhiim, and receives its 
chief tributary, the Bardkhar, also from the north, at the point where it 
leaves that District and touches Bardwan A httle low'er down, the 
united stream becomes navigable, and assumes the dignity of an im- 
portant river At the point of junction it turns to the south-east, 
separating the Rdnfganj Sub-division of Bardw'dn from Bdnkurd , next 
entenng Bardw'dn District, it continues south-east to a little beyond 
Bardwan towm , then turns sharp to the right and flows almost due 
south for the remainder of its course through Bardwdn and Hugh' 
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Ehstncti, Shortly btfore entering the latter it aisuines the deltaic 
type, and instead of recemng affluent*, thiws off distribtrtancs, the 
known be mg the Kiui nadl^ which branches from the parent 
Btream at SiLmAbAd ra Baldwin Distnct, and finds iti way a* the 
Ktmti nadi mto the Htigll near the village of Nawi SanLu TTie mam 
stream fonnerly debouched mto the HdgU more directly and higher up 
than at prcfcnt its old mouth bcmg now marked by the magnificant 
watercoime known aa the Kinsoni kkaj The Dimodar thus exhibit* 
m it* comparatively short courec the two great features of an Indian 
nrer. In the earlier part of its career it has a rapid flow and brings 
down Urge quantities of silL At the pomt of Junction of the two 
prongs on the western border of Haxdiibslgh Distnct, the imrted stream 
start* with an elevation of 1326 feet above seaJevcL In its counc of 
93 miles through Hariribigfa, it* fall average* 8 feet per mile (total, 
744 fectX ttnd it leave* the Dutnct with an elevation of only 58a feet 
to be distributed over its rcmainmg course of about 350 mile*. The 
fall contmues rapidly through Minbhiim and north-western Baxdwin, 
jn the latter of whuii Diftnets the Dimodar deposrt* large and *hift 
jog sandbanks In South Bardwiln and HUgli Dumet* it declme* mto 
a sluggish deltaic channel, and deposit* the remainder of it* silt at 
iti pomt of Junction with the HUgU nver opposite FaJti. The 
Rdpnifiytin, a fouthero congener of the Ddmo^ from nearly the 
sause watershed, also UU* into the Htigll, a few miles lower down. 
Both screarus cater the great nver at a sharp angle from the west, and 
the James and Mary Sands have been thrown up between their 
mouth*. These *ands are formed from the tilt brought down by the 
Hilgil and Ddmodar the deposit of the luipcnded matter at thi* 
spot bang cau*ed by the freshets of the Rdpuirdydn, which dam up 
the HdgU by backwaters, tho* checking iti current and forcing it to 
drop it* buideru Dunng the dryseaton, the Ddmodar 1* only navigable 
a* far as Ampta In Howrah Durtnet — about 35 mile* from it* mouth 

by natirc boat* of 10 ton* burthen at neap, and of »o ton* at *pnng 

tide*. In the rainy •eason it ta navigable to near it* pomt of Junction 
^nth the Bardkhar, m the nortb-westem extremity of Bardwin District. 
A flotilla of 200 to 300 boat* (JdMfds), from 30 to 30 ton*, buDl broad 
with strong transverse limber* to rcast the itnun caused by frequent 
grounding on sandbanks, bring* down yeady about 40 000 ton* of coal 
from the RinlganJ mme*, to dcpfll* at Mahc*hrekha in Howrah Dis 
tncL whence Calcutta Is reached nd the Ulinidnl Canal and the HilglL 
In seasons of abundant and crcnlydistnbuied ramfoll. each boat can 
nuke two or three tnp* between June and October Tbe DWar 
1* tubject to tudden freshet*, which used to desolate the surrounding 
country in Bardwdn Dutrlct. In 1770, a flood almost totafly destroyed 
-Bardwdn town, ruined the whole line of embankments and caused a 
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Ec^c^c local famine In 1823, and again in 1S55, inundations swept 
aw a) the n\er-side Milages, and the terror of a similar calamity has 
deterred the people from building on many of the deserted sites 
‘ Picture to } ourself,’ writes the Calcuita Monthly Journal in 1823, ‘a 
flat countr}' completely under water, running with a force apparently 
irresistible, and carr}'ing with it dead bodies, roofs of houses, palanquins, 
and wreck of e\ eiy* description ' ’ Ihe floods lasted for three days, 
dunng which the fortunate owners of brick tenements camped on their 
roofs The old landmarks of the peasants’ holdings were swept away, 
and many } cars of bankruptc} and litigation ensued Since the con- 
struction of therailwa)', which for a space follows the course of the 
Ddmodar, and the impro\ement of the rner embankments, w'hich 
Government took into its own hands after the flood of 1S55, calamities 
on this scale have been unknown The Ddmodar embankment now 


protects the country northwards of the river, but this embankment 
has had the eflect of throwing the spill of the nver over the unpro- 
tected countrj’ on the right bank, attended with serious damage to 
crops, and la3ing waste a large tract of formerly fertile land Towards 
the south, where the Ddmodar and the Rupnaravan rivers converge 
upon the Hugli, there is a great tract of eight square miles subject to 
inundations from eight to eighteen feet in depth The engineering diffl- 
culties incident to this flooded region formed one of the arguments for 
taking the direct railway from Calcutta to Bombay round by the Bardkhar 
route, instead of by the direct line across Midnapur District 

Damoli. — District m the Jabalpur Division of the Chief Commis- 
sionership of the Central Provinces, lying between 22" 10' and 23° 30' 
N lat , and 79° 5' and 80° e long Bounded on the north by Bundel- 
khand, on the east by Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) , on the south by Nar- 
singhpur, and on the west by Sdgar (Saugor) Population in i88x, 
312,957 souls, area, 2799 square miles The administrative head- 
quarters of the District are at Damoh, which is also the principal town 
Physical Aspects — The contour of the Distnct is irregular, and in 
parts ill-defined To the south, a lofty range of sandstone hills 
separates Damoh from Narsinghpur and Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), and at 
places sends forth spurs and ridges into the plain below. But these 
elevations are as a rule insignificant in size, and add but little beauty 
to the landscape On the east rise the Bhondld hills, which run east- 


wards till they are lost in the loftier range of the Bhdnrer mountains 
The Vindhydchdl hills, which stretch for a considerable distance along 
the western boundary, though of no great height, form the most J 
picturesque feature of the District — from time to time openmg out 
broad uplands, thickly wooded with low jungle In this part of Damoh 
the overlying trap of the Sdgar plateau is met witlr- Fro^ these * 
ranges, which more or less distinctly mark it off on three sides,‘^Damoh 
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extends in a ^■ast table land, sloping gradually towards the north, till 
an abrapt dip m the rcriacc occur*, beyond which the plains of 
Bnndelkband may be seen stretching for away mto the distant horuom 
Except on the sooth and east, where the offshoots from the sunoond' 
mg hUls and patches of jungle break op the coontry the District con 
sists, therefore, of open plains of \'aiyu)g d^rees of fertility mtcrspened 
with low ranges and isolated heights. The richest tracts lie in the 
centre, "nie gentle declivity of the snrlace, and the porous character 
of the prevailing sandstone formation, render the drainage excellent 
All the streams flow from south to north. The Sonir and the 
the two pnnapal nver*, travene the entire length of the Distnct, 
receiving m their progress the waters of the Bcas (Biis), Kopr^, Gurayyi, 
and smaller tribnta^es, rolling with a rapid stream towards the northern 
botmdary of Damoh. As it approaches the froniier the Sonir takes a 
bend eastwards, and joins the Bainni the united stream then leaves 
Damoh behind it, and, after receivmg the L.en, lalls mto the Jumna. 
Little use has yet been made of any of the nvers for imgation, though 
m many pbces they offer great taolitics for the purpose. 

Btst^ — In early mnes the Chandel Eijpots of Mahobi in 
Bundelichand administered the present Duxncts of Sigar and Damoh 
by means of a deputy posted at Balihil, m Jabalpur (JnbbaJpore) 
Kxceptiflg a few temples known as of nide arebiteciure, and 

entirely destitute of lascnpuons, the Chandels bare left do monuments 
of their rule On the decay of the Chandeli Rij aboot the end of 
the iith century the greater part of Damoh became dependent upon 
the Gond power which had its seat at Khatoli, m Bundelkhand, until 
It* subversion about 1500 by the notonous BundeM chie^ Rijl Bar 
Singh Deva. The Muhammadan power made itself felt Jn Damoh 
from a very early penod. A Penian insenpnon, formerly legible on 
the pnnaf^ gateway of the town of Damoh bore the date 775 a.h 
(1373 Ajx). Two hundred years, however elapsed from this time before 
the Muhammadans actually occupied the Dutnct Their invasKm met 
with little opposition, except at Naismghgarh where the Gends made 
a show of resutance to Shkh Taiyah, the commander of the Imperial 
force*. Dunng the supremacy of the Muha mm ada n s, Damoh, Nar 
singhgarh (or os they called it, Nasratgarh), and Lakhronf were the 
pnnapal towns, and their presence may still be traced in the ruins 
of forts, tombs, and mosque*. The Muhammadan clement m the 
popobtion 15 now insignificant both ra numbers and m position ond 
though the Kiib of Naisingbgarb claim descent from Sbih Taiyab 
they have fallen so low that they are glad to take semee as messengers 
and proceo-terver*. ^Tien the Mughal Empire began to give way 
before the rising Mardthi power the Muhammadans fast lost their 
hold over thor outlying dependeade* and Oihaiar Sil, the powerful 
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Rdjd of Panna, took the opportunity to annex Sagar and Damoh The 
Gonds and other uild tribes, however, who held the more mountainous 
regions in the south and east of Damoh, never acknowledged his 
authority In his time was built the fort of Hatta In the year 
1733, Rajd Chhatar Sal was forced to solicit the assistance of Bdji Rdo 
Peshwi to repel an invasion of the Nawab of Farukhibad from the 
north To repay the service then rendered, Riji Chhatar S £1 con- 
sented to the cession called the tethid, by which all his territory was 
divided into three equal parts — one for each of his two sons, and the 
remaining third for the Peshwa, whom he formally adopted In this 
distribution, a part of Damoh was allotted to each of the three , but 
no long time elapsed before the Mar^thds wrested the whole of the 
Distnct from the Bundelis From this penod, Damoh continued sub- 
ordinate to the Mardtha governors at Sdgar (Saugor), until by the treaty 
of 1818 It was made over to the British Under the plundering 
revenue system of the Mardthds, wide tracts relapsed into jungle, and 
the cultivating classes sank into a state of hopeless poverty Half a 
century of Bntish administration has now brought about a new era of 
prosperity for Damoh Our earlier land settlements, based on the 
Mardthd records, pressed heavily on the agncultural population, but 
this error has been rectified, and the District now enjoys a light 
assessment and fixed tenures The result has already manifested itself 
m the spread of cultivation, and in the high market value of land, in 
some cases exceeding thirty years’ purchase The official records of 
Damoh were destroj^ed in the disturbances of 1857 

Population — A rough enumeration in 1866 returned the population 
of Damoh at 262,641 , and a more careful Census in 1872 at 269,642 
The last Census, m i88r, returned the population of the Distnct, cover- 
ing the same area as in 1872, at 312,957, showing an increase of 
43,315, or 16 per cent, in the nine years This increase is to a con- 
siderable extent due to immigration caused by the famine of 1877, 
when a large number of refugees from the Native States to the north 
settled down permanently in the District , and also to the importation 
of labour for the new road from Damoh to Jabalpur The results 
exhibited by the Census of 1881 may be bnefly summanzed as follows 
Area of Distnct, 2799 square miles, with 2 toums and 1144 villages, 
number of houses, 73,602, of which 70,276 were occupied and 3326 
unoccupied Total population, 312,957, namely, 162 570 males and 
150,387 females Average density, 112 persons per square mile; 
towns and villages per square mile, o 41 , persons per town or village, 
272, houses per square mile, 2511, persons per occupied house, 
4 45 Classified according to religion, there were — Hindus, 288,894 , 
Jains, 6665 , Kabfrpanthi's, 2423 , Satndmfs, 137 , Muhammadans, 
9384, Christians, 33, and tribes professing abonginal religions, 5421. 
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Of the Hmda*, the high castes^ represented by the Brfhiratis and 
Rijputs, number 32 58a Of the loirer castes, the best agncultunsts 
are the Kdnnts, vho are said to have emigrated from the Dodb of 
the Ganges and Jumna into the Central Provinces over two centunes 
aga In i88r they numbered 23,635 in Damoh Dutnet, being found 
mostly m the nch black-soil tracts. They are a peaceable rJata, and 
have always been remarkable for their loyalty to the ruling power 
They are very tenaaous of their ancestral holdings, and seldom 
alienate therr landed rights, cicqit under the greatest pressure. 
Scarcely inferior to the Kiirmls as agncultunsts arc the Lodhia, who 
form the most numerous caste in the Distnct (36 897 m number m 


1881) they arc descendants of immigrants from Bundelkhand nearly 
three centunes ago. They differ greatly from the Kdrmli in tempera 
ment, being tnrbnlent, revengcfbl, and always ready to jom m an) 
disturbance. They make good soldiers, and are generally ciccUent 
sportimen. The aboriginal tnbe of Gonds (33,499 m number) and 
Ahfrs (15 796) appear in this part of the country to have entirely 
lost their nafronality, and to have become completely Hinduued, 
They are the only tnbes which inhabit the wooded and hilly portions 
of the Distnct, and are generally poor of unsettled habits, and in* 
different agncultunsts. In the plains they are pnndpafly employed 
as farm labourers The Kachhti (14,848 m number) are a supenor 
of cultivators akm to the Kiirmls, and raise good crops of sugar 
and garden produce. They ore also field labourers. The lowest 
castes of Hmdus include Chamirs (35 976X who ore workers m leather 
labourers, etc. Chandlls (7558X weavers, field labourers, and village 
watchmen and Dhiroils (10,239) fishermen, water-camen, domestic 
servants, etc. The Mohstamadan dement amounts to only 3 per 
cent of the population, and is composed mainly of the lower orfers, 

who are employed as cotton carders, we^lvc^^ etc. They belong almost 

without exception, to the Sunni sect 

Prviswt tnio Tevm end Cevniry — ^Thcre are only two towns in 


Damoh District with a population exceeding 5000— viz. Dasioh the 

Distnct headquarters (populadoo in 1881 8665), and Hatta (6335) and 

these form the only raoniapallties. Of the 1146 villages and towns, 
661 contained in 1881 less than two hundred Inhabitants , 349 had from 
two to five hundred 97 from five hundred to a thousand 29 from 
one to two thousand 6 from two to three thousand 2 from three to 
five thousand , and a upwards of five thousand inhabitants. As 
regnnJ. ocrapaUon, th= Ceimi. Report chjj.fintht ^epop^um. 
mto the following M mam dimmns -Claw 1 . Prof^,^ melndmg 
ova and mnitaiy and learned Rmfeartona. 3 ^ 

vnnta. lodgmsbotue keepem. etc, aoa, L Comm^ mdnd.ng 
merchant tmden. cartiem, etc, aPS®. 1 ' Agncnltural Including 
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culinators, gardeners, and sheep and cattle tenders, 61,208, V In- 
dustrial class, including manufacturers, artisans, etc, 25,818, VI. 
Indefinite and non-productive, including ordinarj' labourers and male 
children, 67,318 

Agnculturc — Of the total area of 2799 square miles, only Sio square 
miles vere cultnated in 1S81-S2, and of the portion lying waste, 6S4 
square miles were returned as cultnable Only 1147 .acres were irri- 
gated — entirely by prn ate enterprise Wheat constitutes the principal 

crop, being grown in 1SS1-S2 on 244,583 acres, while 199,724 acres 
were de%oted to other food-grams. Rice and oil-seeds form the only 
other important produce The cultuation of cotton is small, and 
the produce is used principally for local consumption The average 
rent of -land suited for wheat is 5s per acre, for inferior grain, 3 s , 
for rice, 2s pd , and for oil-seeds, 3s The produce per acre averages 
— wheat, 452 lbs , inferior grains, 305 , rice, 377 , and oil-seeds, 281 lbs. 
Ihe average prices in iSSi per cwt w'ere — wheat, 3s 9d , rice, 6s 7d ; 
linseed, 5s 9d , and inferior food-grains, 2s 9d The usual wages for 
skilled labour amounted to is per diem , for unskilled labour, from 3d 
to 6d The total agncultural adult population, including agricultural 
labourers, in 1S81 w'as 39,359, or 28 55 per cent of the total District 
population Total assessed area, 1903 square miles, paying a total 
revenue to Government of ;:^2S,379, or an average of is per acre of 
cultivated, and 7W per acre of cultivable land The total amount of 
rent, including cesses, paid by the cultivators to the landlords, w’as 
^^66,769, or an average of 2s 6d per acre Average area of cultivable 
and cultivated land per head of the agricultural population, i r acres 
The best agncultunsts are the Kurmi's, who are said to have immigrated 
from the Dodb about 250 years ago The circumstance that their w omen 
engage in field-w'ork equally with the men contnbutes m no slight 
degree to their success A most peaceable race, and remarkable for 
their loyalty to the ruling power, the Kiirmfs are exceedingly tenacious 
of then ancestral holdings, and mil hardly alienate their rights in land 
under the greatest pressure The Lodhfs, who rank next as agn- 
cultunsts, made their way into the Distnct about three centunes ago 
Often turbulent and revengeful, they form good soldiers, and are 
generally excellent sportsmen Both Kurmi’s and Lodhfs make no 
distinction between a mistress and a wife, provided the former is of 
the same caste as her partner, or, what is more respectable still, the 
widow of an elder brother or cousin The children bom from such 
-connections inherit property, of whatever kind, equally with those bom 
of regularly-marned wives In the w^ooded and hilly portions of 
Damoh, many Gonds pursue agriculture after a humble fashion , in 
the plains they are principally employed as farm servants Of the 
71 villages held by Muhammadans, 63 are in possession of one family. 
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who obtained a whole tdlui m propnctary nght u a reward for loyal 
seryices rendered donng the Mutiny 

OmMtra and Trad *. — The chief trade of the District is conducted 
at the annual Cun held at Knndalporand Bindahpur The Kundalpor 
&ir tntea place m March, bcgmmng with the yearly gathering of Jams, 
immediately after the SoG festival, and huts a fortnight It owes its 
origm to the Jam temple erected at Kundalpor by the Purwnr Baniyis, 
to which the neighbourmg Jama resorted to worship Ncmuulth, and to 
settle caste disputes. In these adjudications, the delinquents often 
meur fines, which supply a ftind for the repairs of the temple, and 
for embellishing the place with tanks and groves. The Curs at Bin 
dakpur are held in January and February at the Basani/^Hihumi and 
Swa-rd/ri festivals respectively when crowds of devotees visit the place 
for the purpose of pouring water from the Ganges or Narbadi (Nerbudda) 
on the image of Jigeswar MaMdevn, m fulfilment of vows made for 
prayers granted, or favours soliatcd. Of the offerings made to the 
god on these occasions, to the value of nearly ^laoo m the jrar 
one-fourth becomes the property of the pnesti. liie propnetor of the 
temple claims the remaining three fourdu, and is said to expend ha 
share on religious objects. Tha temple was erected m 1781 by the 
father of Nigojf a respectable ilardthi f^ndu of Damoh, in 

obedience to a dream, which revealed to hun that at a certain spot m 
the viUige of Bindakpur on image of Jigeswar Mahideva lay buried. 
There he built a temple and in due Dme, as the vision foretold, the 
image arose without the help of man. fhe fame of this occurrence 
has attracted throngs of pilgnins, and consequently of traders and, m 
iS8r the attendance amounted to 70,000 persons. Piece-goods manu- 
factured at Mand Doh, hardware with tnnkets made at Hindond and 
Paterd, form the articles chiefly dealt in. The import traffic on the 
north-cast frontier is considerable, conirstmg of European and country 


made piece-goods, betd, cocoa-outs, hardware, tobacco, spices, rum, and 
jugar from Mirrfpur and the nortb-wesL But a great proportion of 
these goods merely passes through the Dmrkt on the way to Sdgar and 
BhopiL On the other hand, the Banjirds bring large quanUties of salt 
from the Rijputdna salt lakes, by way of Sdgar and Damoh, to supply 
the markets of BunddkhancL The eiporti consist of wheat, gram, nee, 
hides. fM cotton and coaise cloth. The total length of nude roads in 
the Distnet 11 returned at 40 mfles of first ebu, 93 miles of the second, 
and .59 of the thnd clan. The pnndl^ mad 1, th^ connccuns the 
ndhto^ rtelton of Sign. (Saugor) .nth the town c Jaholpur Onhtal 

poreX Fof of lu coonc .h.ch lie .hhln th« Dtjtrlet u h 

rartiilv bndeed, and idl the •tretun. it croosea ore fordable. The 
line wSi Jom. Sigal wrth JoUf on the MWpnr r«d tmr^ 
uig Damoh for 30 mDeo, rhonld become an unportonl roDnij- feeder 
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The only other important line runs from Damoh towards Nagode viA 
Hatta, and supplies the route for commerce with Mfr^dpur and tlie Upper 
Provinces Besides these roads, two tracks start from the north-east and 
north-vest of the District, along which the Banjdr^s drive their trains 
of pack-bullocks, laden vith gram for the markets of Bundelkhand 

Adminisi) aiion — Damoh was first formed into a separate District 
under the British Go\ernment of the Central Provinces in 1861 It is 
administered by a European Deputy Commissioner with an Assistant 
Commissioner and tahsUddis Total revenue in 1881-82, ^^38,094, of 
which the land rev^enue yielded ^^26,676. Total cost of District 
officials and police of all kinds, ;,^to,i 88 Number of civil and revenue 
judges of all sorts within the District, 5 , of magistrates, 8 , maximum 
distance from any village to the nearest court, 50 miles, average 
distance, 25 miles Number of police, 382 men (costing ^^48 12), being 
I pohceman to about every 7 3 square miles and to 819 inhabitants 
The daily average number of convicts in jail in 1881-82 was 44 33, of 
whom 4 10 were females In the same year the number of Government 
or aided schools m the District under inspection w'as 50, attended by 
a total of 2386 pupils, besides a number of uninspected indigenous 
schools The Distnct English school at Damoh towm was attended by 
218 pupils The Census Report of 1881 returned a total of 2853 boys 
and 130 girls as under mstruction, besides 6575 men and 81 women 
not under instruction, but able to read and WTite 

Medical Aspects — The climate may be pronounced fairly healthy 
The temperature is lower than is usual in the Distncts of the Narbad^ 
(Nerbudda) valley, and the hot winds prove milder and of shorter 
duration than in Upper India. All the year round, the nights are cool 
In the winter it generally rains, and then the weather becomes really 
cold, and sharp frosts sometimes occur Rainfall in 1881-82, 42 03 
inches, annual average, 5630 inches Average temperature in the 
shade at the cml station for the three years ending 1881 — May, 
highest reading 107° F , lowest 67 7° , July, highest reading 907°, lowest 
71 2°, December, highest reading 73 7°, lowest 35 7° Cholera some- 
times sweeps over the District Small-pox cames off large numbers of 
children, but appears to be now on the decrease. Vaccination is being 
steadily pushed on, 11,753 persons having been vaccinated in 1881-82 
Fevers are generally prevalent^ especially at the conclusion of the 
monsoon Those of an intermittent type are the most common forms 
of the disease Ophthalmia is very common, as also is guinea-worm 
In 1881, 10,661 deaths from all causes were registered, at the ratio of 
about 35 per 1000 of the population There were 27 cases of suicide, 
of which 16 were of women, 94 persons died from snake-bite, or were 
killed by wild beasts In the same year, 5 charitable dispensaries 
afforded medical relief to 14,290 patients [For further information 
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regarding Damoh Dutnct, see the Caziral Prrvuuxs GcuHar (i8jo) 
the CcMSMj of i8«i and the Adminutraiton Rtfcrts of iAt 

Ctnirai Frwtnas i88»-84-] 

Damoh . — ToAdi or revenue sub-divmon m Datnoh District, Central 
Provinces. LaL 23 9 to *4 2^ n long 77 57 to 79 *41. Area, 
1792 square miles of which 476 are cnltn^ted, 420 cultn^le, and 896 
unculti^le. Population (t88r) 187 897 namely 97 405 mal es and 
90,49a females, residing in 698 towns and villages, and occupying 
34,986 houses average density 105 persons per square mile. 
Amount of Government assessment, ;^i4,48i^ or an average of ii|d. 
per acre of cultivation. Rental paid by cultivators, including cesses, 
p^39i6z or an average of at 7d. per cultivated acre. The /tfifi!/ con 
tains 4 avil and 7 criminal courts, mduding the head-quarters courts 
with 5 police and 9 outpost stations strength of regular police, 140 
men village watchmen (trAavAiddn)^ 484. 

Damoh. — Chief town and admimstrativt head-quarters of Damoh 
DistncL Lot 23 so k long 79 29 30 e. on the high road between 
Sigtr (Saugor) and Jabalpur (Jobbulpore), and betueen Sigar and 
AUahAbdd raJ Jokli. Population (1881)8665 namely 4390 males and 
4375 females. The Hindu popolatioD, CDnstmng chiefly of Lodhis, 
Kiirmfs, and Brahmans, numba^ 7027 Muhammadans, 1275 Joins, 
311 Kabirpanthis, 39 and Christians, 13. The porous sandstone on 
which the town is built does not easily retain water and there arc but 
few wells thus, m sprte of the fine tank called the Phutcra Tifl, good 
water is scarce. The temperature is considerably increased by radiation 
from the blufls near Damoh. There arc but few buildmgs of any 
mterest, most of the old Hindu temples having been destrojrd by the 
Muhammadans, and their matenab used to construct a fort, which in 
Its turn has been destroyed 

T MTrtKftng — Tract of countiy Ddijfling District, Bengal. — Sec 
Dalinorot 

IHngl The. — Tract of country situated within the limits of 
the Political Agency of Khindesh District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded nortn-west b} the petty State of araivi m the Rewd Kinlha 
Agency, on the north-east by the Bntish Districts of Khindesh and 
Nisik on the south by bdsik District and 00 the west by the Ednsda 
State in Surat DistncL The Ddngi consist of 15 petty States, ruled 
by Bhfl chieftains, extending from 20 22 to ai 5 n latitude and 
from 73 28' to 73 52 E. longitude. The extremo length from north 
to south is 52 roOes, and the breadth 38 mDes. Estiraated area, 
about 1000 square mfles popoUtion (tSSr) 45.485 «Uraated gross 
tevenue of all the chiefs, f^stoo (chiefly derived from dues on timber) 

The country Js covered with dense forest, intersected In all directions 
by preapiious rannes and rugged mountains the general slope being 
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towards the west The rainfall is heavy , and the air of the valleys, 
Mailed in on all sides by steep hill ranges, is close and hot The water 
obtained from pools and M'ells is always full of decaying vegetable 
matter From these causes the climate is singularly unhealthy Except 
for a few months, from March to May, or during the driest season of 
the year, no European, and only the hardiest races of natives, can 
remain in the D^ngs The valleys contain tracts of nch black loam, 
but the soil on the uplands is the poorer variety of red None of the 
mineral resources have as yet been ascertained Of vegetable pro- 
ducts, teak and other timber-trees are by far the most important With 
the exception of a little nee and pulse, the crops are confined to the 
inferior varieties of mountain grains In the west or Lower Dangs, the 
valleys and ravme-sides are too densely wooded to be habitable , the 
few villages and hamlets are generally found on the more open flat- 
topped spurs and ridges In the east the country is more open There 
are no roads properly so called, but there are 4 principal cart-tracks 
The inhabitants of the Dangs belong almost entirely to the wild forest 
tribes Most of them are Bhlls, who, accompanied by herds of sheep and 
goats, move about from place to place, supporting themselves m great 
measure on game and the natural products of the forest Under the 
former Native Governments, the Bhfls ivere the terror of the neighbour- 
ing Distncts, and on occasions the most indiscriminate vengeance was 
taken on them in return for their habitual depredations After the 
occupation of Khdndesh by the British in 1818, anarchy was at its 
height The roads were impassable, villages were plundered, and 
murders committed daily, the only protection the inhabitants of the 
plain could obtain being through regular payment of black-mail An 
expedition was sent into the Ding country , but at the end of three 
months, less than half the force marched back into Maligion, the 
others having succumbed to the malaria of the jungle At that time, 
Captain (afterwards Sir James) Outram came among the Bhfls First 
conciliating them with feasts and his prowess m tiger-shooting, he 
eventually succeeded m forming a Bhfl corps, onginally based on 9 
men who had accompanied him on shooting expeditions In 1827, 
this Bhfl corps had reached 600 rank and file, who fought boldly for 
the Government and suppressed plundering The Distnct treasunes 
are now under their charge, and the chief police rests m their hands 
The tribe next m importance to the Bhfls is called Konkin! They are 
somewhat more settled in their habits and more inclined to agriculture, 
though httle supenor to the Bhfls m appearance. The language of 
both these tnbes is a mixture of Hindustinf, Marithi, and Gujarithi', 
in which the last predominates Education is in a very backward 
state In the whole Dings, not more than half-a-dozen persons can 
read and wnte. 
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Thettoxe fifteen petty chiefe in the Ding country whose States are 
returned (i88i) as foDcnvs — 



Of these petty estates, fourteen are held by Bhfts and one by a 
KtmW. Four of the petty chieftains claim the title of the others 
ore called Ndyoks. They ore all practically Independent, though a 
nominal lupenonty ts awarded to the G4m chie^ under whose banner 
the rest are bound to serve m time of war In former times, the 
G4m chief was, m commou with the other Ding duels, tnliotary 
to the Dethmukh of Malhar a strong fort m the BigUn Sub-duTSion 
of Nisik DistncL But the opprcinon eiercised by the Deshmukh 
ra coUectiDg his annual tribale of ^-jo gave nse to such freqaent 
disturbances, that the Bntish Goremment was mduced to deduct the 
amount from the sums now paid to the Ding duels for the leases 
of then forests, and hand it over direct to the representative of the 
Deshmukh. 

The ndmimstratjon of justice, avil and criminal, m the Dings is 
vested in the Collector of Khindesh as tx tffias Political Agent capital 
sentences, or those involving more than fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
bang referred for the confirmation of Go\-cnjmenL Petty cases arc 
settled by the Rijls and Niyaks themsel«s, each in hts own jimsdictton, 
the punishments iofiicted bang chlcay fines m money and cattle. 
None of the Ding duels possesses a sanad outboming adopUon and 
the succession m all cases follows the rule of pnmogenlturc. The 
whole area of the Dings is leased to Government in perpetuity but the 
lease may be rclmquished at any time on giving ni months notice. 
[Sec also separate artidc on the DniL tnbe.] 
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Ddngurll. — Small zavnnddn or estate on the left bank of the 
Waingangd river, in Bhanddrd District, Central Provinces, situated m 
laL 21° 36' N, and long 80° 11' e , and containing only one village 
Area, 1905 acres, of which 1176 acres are cultivated, producing a large 
quantity of the castor-oil plant The chief claims to be a Rdjput 
Population (1881) 777 

Dankar. — Picturesque village m Kangri Distnct, Punjab, and 
capital of the Spiti tract Lat 32° 5' 30" n , long 78° 15' 15" e 
Stands at an elevation of 12,774 feet above sea-level, on a spur or bluff 
which juts into the mam valley, ending in a precipitous cliff The 
softer parts of the hill have been denuded by the action of the weather, 
leavung blocks and columns of a hard conglomerate, among which the 
houses are cunously perched in quaint and inconvenient positions 
Overtoppmg the whole rises a rude fort, belonging to Government, 
while a Buddhist monastery stands on a side of the hilL The inhabit- 
ants are pure Tibetans Dankar has formed the seat of Government 
for the Spiti valley from time immemonal 

Dankaur. — Ancient town with a good market in Bulandshahr 
District, Meerut Division, North-Western Provinces Situated in 
lat 28° 21' 25" N, long 77° 35' 35" E, on the Jumna (Jamuni), 
which now flows two miles to the south, but w'hich formerly flow'ed close 
under it, distant from Bulandshahr 20 miles south-west, on the old 
imperial road from Delhi to Aligarh Population (1881) 5122, namely, 
Hindus 3984, and Muhammadans 1138, area of town site, 125 acres 
Founded according to tradition by Drona or Dona, a hero of the 
Mahdbharata, from whom the town denves its name A few ruinous 
fragments exist of a large fort, built by Kayam-ud-dfn Khin in the 
reign of Akbar, with a mosque of more modern construction In front 
of the little shnne erected m honour of the traditional founder, is 
a masonry tank 210 feet square constructed in 1881, and supplied 
wuth water from the Jumna canal Police station, post-office, village 
school Traffic by Makanpur ghat passes through Dankaur A small 
municipal revenue for conservancy purposes, etc., is levied under the 
provisions of Act xx of 1856 

DanMi. — Mountam in the north of the Chhola range, Sikkim, 
Bengal, height, 23,176 feet, situated 50 miles east-north-east of Kin- 
chanjangi Lat 27° 57' 30" N , long 88° 52' 15" E Although the Dankii 
mountam is 5000 feet low’^er than Kanchanjangi, it is the culmmating- 
point of a much more extensive and elevated mass An immense 
range, with an average elevation of 18,500 feet, runs for thirty miles, 
fin d thence turns south-w^est to Kinchanjangi, the river Zemu breaking 
through at an elevation of 13,000 feet at the bend The range is again 
broken through by the Lachen river at a height of 14,000 feet, sixteen 
miles west of the Dankii peak The well-knowm but little-frequented 
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DanW pajj (elevution 18,400 feet) at the head of the Uchmg mllej-, 
13 four miles wisst of the Dankii pcai. 

DAnta.— State under the Political Agency of Itihi Kintha, m the 
Provmce of Gojardt (Guzerit) Bombay Presidency Comprises 78 
villages, *nd marches with ROaopur and Sirohi, A wild and hill> 
coDQtry with an estimated population (1882) of 17 456 approximate 
gross revenue, £ 3 ^oo mclusire of transit dues. Tribute— ;j^»37 to 

the Gdekw^r of Baroda ^£51 to the Riji of Idar ^50 to the Rdji 
of Pilanpur Chief crops — millet, Indian com, wheat, and sugar 
cane area under tillage, 15 000 acres. Afarhle is found and quamed 
in Dinta. Manufiictures are inconsideiablc. There is i school with 
51 pnpilim 1882 The Chief is a Hmdu and a Parmir Rijpnt by 
caste his title 11 Rini and his State ranks among those of the 
second class. In matter* of succession the fiumly which has held 
semi-mdependeat power since 1069 a,©, follows rule of pnmo- 
geniture, and does not bold a tamad anthormng adoption. The Amba 
Bhawinf shnne, famous througbout India, js situated m this temtor) 
A great portion of the Chiefs revenoe is denved from the costly offer 
mg* of the pioas at the shnne. Pilgnms of all ranks visit the pbee 
dunng August, September October and November The histoiy of 
Dinm has been mainly a record of contmuai struggles with the 
neighbouring State of Idar Together wuh all the adjoining region, 
Dinta formerly experienced the rocomons of one foreign dynasty after 
another — Khiljt, Alughal, and Manithi. 

BAnta. — Cbef town of the State of Ddnta, Oujani^ Bombay 
Presidency 38 miles east of Ihsa (Deesa) and 136 mnes north of 
Baroda. Lat 24 12 15 w., long. 72 49 30" e . 

Dantewira. — Village m BasUr Feudatory State, Central Pnmnees 
situated in lat 18 54 n, long. 81 *3 30" at the confluence of 
the Dankinl and R-ori^inl n r en , and to the west of the Bdi Dflis, a 
lofty range of hills. About 60 miles from Jagdalpur and 120 from 
Sironcha, on the direct route between these places. Popolatjon, about 
300. Famed for its temple to Danteswari or Kali, the patron goddess 
of the RiJIs of where human sacnficcs were practised of old. 

DAnttm. — Chief viUage m the /a/pntd of the same name m hlidnapur 
District, BcngaL Scat of a watmstfs and of a sub-registrar’s court 
considerable trade iu doth, made of /orar and cotton, manufjctured in 
Morbhanj State and within the District 

Dandt-Payi gyl — A vast pagoda, DOW in rmm, m TwaiHc 
township, Hanthawadi District, Bnash Burma. It was fonneriy ihc 
site of a flounshmg vUhgc, but there are no records extant bearing upon 
the hmofy of ether village or pagoda. 

Da nwtm.^ — A tidal creek In Shwdaung township, TTiangwa District, 
Irawadi (Irrawaddy) Dmsion, British Btmna. Navigable by nrer 
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steamers With the Ira\\adi it forms an island on winch stands the 
Milage of Kyunp}athat I^at i6° 25' n , long 95® 12' 30" e 
Baphla (or Dufjh) Hills. — tract of hill} country on the north- 
cast frontier of India, occujncd b} an independent tribe called Daphla, 
akin to the Abars, the Akas, and the Mirfs It lies north of Darrang 
and Lakhimpur Districts, in the Pro\ince of Assam , bounded west by 
the Aka Hills, and east by the Aliar range The w’cstward boundary 
is fonned b} the Bhoroh nver, the eastward by the Sundri The 
whole Daphla countr}' is only some 60 miles from east to west and 
40 from north to south, the inhabited hills varying in height from 2000 
to 7000 feet The Daphlas are divided into two clans — the Tagm 
Daphlas, whose villages border on Lakhimpur, and the Paschim 
Daphlas, Ining on the Darrang frontier According to the Assam 
Census Report of 18S1, the total number of Daphlas m British territory 
was 549, confined to Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts They are of 
recent settlement in the plains, and of late }ears have been coming down 
in small communities of five or si\ families at a time, driven by scarcity 
or by the oppressions of the Abars They assert a superiority over the 
Min's, and repudiate any relationship with them, although they practically 
speak the same language, and their deities Yapiim and Oroni are the 
same, and are propitiated by sacrifices of a white goat or a fowl Their 
great god, however, who requires a mithan (a species of wild cow’) to 
propitiate him, is called Ui or Wi, of w'hom no Daphla cares to speak 
much for fear of incurring his displeasure While repudiating any 
connection wnth the Mirfs, the Daphlas claim a close relationship wath 
the Abars, the most pow^erful of the three tribes The Daphlas are less 
laborious cultivators than the Mirfs Their villages are not so well 
stocked, nor so comfortable, nor are the men so tall as the Mirfs, 
although the eastern Daphlas are physically fine fellows Going 
westw^ards, however, the race degenerates in physique and in outward 
appearances of prospenty, and the westernmost Daphlas are squalid and 
dirty Cultivation is earned on both on the nomadic system of jnm, 
and permanently in terraced and irrigated lands in the Ranga valley, 
the chief crops being nee, Indian com, tobacco, chillies, pulses, yams, 
pumpkins, poppy, and sesamum The villages in their owm hills vary 
in size from 10 to 200 houses, the houses being sometimes from 40 to 
60 feet long, and built on bamboo platforms {chang) As many as 150 
people often hve in one house, but many families live separately m 
small houses Polygamy is practised when a man can afford a 
plurahty of wives , but polyandry is exceedmgly common The Daphlas 
bury their dead, and build a small hut over the ^ave in which they place 
water and food for five days They mourn the dead for two days, and 
the bearers of the corpse to the grave are given* two months’ holiday 
from work 
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The Costume of the men coosistf ^eoerallj of a wicker iroiL helmet 
with a plume of magpie feathers, but some of the chicft wear a 
cylinder of silver round their heads. A doth is worn tied crossways m 
front and round the waist and passed between the legs. Many wear a 
nnmber of cane nngs round the waist, arms, and legs, as a prot ec t ion 
against sword-cuts. Their weapons consist of a Jong straight sword or 
dda slung round the neck by a piece of string a bow and arrows, and 
occasionally a long spear The term I^pbla, whjch is of uncertain 
denvation, is that applied to them by the Assamese they call themselves 
Niso or Nisrog. Their pohticaJ constitnboo is based upon an escessire 
subdivision of autbonty There are as many as 38S or village 
chiefs, in receipt of pad or commuted black mail from the Bntish 
Government, to the total annual omonnt of jCi47 In former times 
the Daphlas were ootonoas for their raids upon the inhabitants of the 
plains. At the bcgmnmg of the present centnxy the northern valley of 
the Brahmaputra was entirely depopubted by the leiror thus spread , 
and during the early years of Brioah adnnnistmtion, the passes leading 
from the Dapbla HtUs were rcgulariy blockaded by miZicaiy outposts^ 
Recently however the Daphlas have idiown a more peaceable disposition. 
In rehnn for the annual payment of /csdy they have kept the peace 
along their own frontier and a trade has sprung up be t ween them and 
the Ammese. In 1873 there was an unfortunate recui re u ce of their 
old practices. A party of independent Daphlas, of the Tagin dan 
suddenly attacked a colony of their own tribesmen, who had s^ed at 
Amtoli, m Bntish temtoiy and earned away 44 captives to the hills. 
The moUre of this raid was a behef that an outbreak of disease among 
them was introduced from the plains. During the neat two years the 
hni passes were blockaded by pohee and soIdJera, but wrth no result 
In the cold season of 1874-75, armed cspeditioo was marched into 
the hills. No senous opposition was encountered all the captives that 
survived were released, and on eicdlcnt effect has been produced upon 
the hill tnbes. 

D 4 poU. — Sub-dmsion of Ratnagin District, Bombay Presidency 
Ddpoh is the most northern of the Sob-dmsioas of the Dutrict 
Bounded on the east by Koliba end Khed on the north by Janjin 
and KoUba , on the south by the nver ^ dshahti, which separates Dlpoll 
from Chiplnn and on the west by the Arabian Sea. The area is not 
yet fully surreycd. The Census of t58t shows an area of 505 square 
miles, with a popubtion of 141 ois persons, dwefling in 24? villages. 
Males number 65 846 females 75 *<>6, or more than 53 per «nt. In 
point of religion the popubtion 11 thus distributed — Hmdos, 1 23,836 
or more than 87 per cent of the whole 'Mohammadans, 16880 of 
other religions not speafied, 296. As in other parts of the Presidency 
the different castes represent vanous artisan classes and trade guQds. 
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Kunbfs, or cultnalors, predominate; the Mangs, hlhdrs, and Bhangis 
constitute tlie inferior and depressed castes 

The Khed Sub-division separates Dapoli from the Sahjddn range of 
lulls The seaboard of Ddpoh, stretching for thirty miles, has the 
characteristics of other parts of the Konkan coast, bluff headlands 
stand at the mouths of the chief rivers, and the coast -line is 
indented ^\lth small and sand} ba}s The coast villages, dotted over 
the low belts of sand l}ing between the sea and the cliffs, are thickly 
peopled, and are concealed in dense groves of palm Bdnkot and 
Dabhol are the extremities of the seaboard, and are situated at the 
estuaries of the two mam rners of the Sub-division, the Savitri and the 
Vdshishti Along the coast he Harnai, a good harbourage from 
northerly w inds, and opposite Harnai the island fortress of Suvarndurg 
Inland, the aspect of the Sub-dmsion is bleak and rugged Boulders 
of laterite crop out over the bare plateaux of the region, and he m the 
innumerable watercourses of long dned-up streams Eastward the 
prospect improves The villages are shaded by clumps of jack and 
mango trees Teak grows in some of the more sheltered ravines, and 
the river banks are covered with brushwood The climate on the whole 
is temperate and healthy The sea-breeze is felt m all parts of the Sub- 
division Annual average temperature for the eight years ending 1878, 
76° F , average rainfall for the ten years ending 1877, 112 inches. 
There are no canals or other irrigation works The water required is 
raised from wells by bullock-draught A small portion of alluvial soil 
IS found on the banks of the rivers and on the flats formed by deposits 
at their estuanes A good deal of salt marsh and tidal swamp has been 
turned into fertile gardens and productive nce-fields The dry-crop 
soil IS poor and unproductive Agricultural stock (1879) — oxen, 22,000 , 
cows, 16,200, buffaloes, 7700, sheep and goats, 6273, horses, 60, 
ploughs, 10,000 The Sub-division contains i civil and 3 criminal 
courts, police stations, 7, regular police, 83 Chief town, Ddpoh 
Ddpoli, — Head-quarters of Ddpoh Sub-division, Ratnagin Distnct, 
Bombay Presidency About 5 miles distant from the sea, with an 
elevation of 620 feet One of the healthiest localities in the Konkan 
Ddrag’anj. — Suburb of Allahdbdd city, Allahdbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces , situated in lat 25° 41' n, long 81° 25' E, on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on Akbar’s bandh or embankment, east of the 
Allahdbdd peninsula. Although shown m the Census Report as a 
separate town, it is in reality a part of Allahdbdd city, being included 
within its municipal limits, guarded by the city police, and within the 
junsdiction of the city magistrate Distant two miles from Kydganj, 
the nearest point of the city proper, and connected with it by the Grand 
Trunk Road Population of Daraganj (1881) 13,159, namely, Hindus, 
11,085, Muhammadans, 2073, Chnstian, i Area, 149 acres 
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Dirapur — \TlIage m Jehlam (Jhelum) Distnct, Punpib sitruted m 
lat 33 46 N long. 73 36 z. about a mile from the n^t or rat bauk 
of the Jhdnm nver just bdotr its junction mth the Bunhir torrenL The 
neighbouring nuns of Udainigar were identified hy Bomes with those 
of Nioea, buQt by Alexander to commemorate his \Tctoiy orer Poms. 
General Cnnninghnm, however with greater probability places the site 
of Alexander's great battle at Jalalpou. 

D^r&pnr — Tdluk and town m Coimbatore Distnct, Aladru 
Presidency — 5 * DHAHAPiraAM. 

DftTQTiti. — Village in Shihibid Distnct, Bengal 5 miles north-east 
of Rdmgarh. Contains some old remains ottribated to the Suaia or 
SavuiLs. Dr "Ru rhflTifln - Frafnn tnn conjectures, from the style of this 
work, that the Chenls once had a temple here, and rh.Tt the obehsts 
now left standing commemorate iti destraction by the Suars. 

Darbolo. - — Town m the Nanshnhro Snb-division Haidar^bdd 
(HyderibAd) Distnct, Smd, Bombay Presidency The population, 
which 13 below 3000 consKts mainly of agncultunsts, the Muham 
madana being of the Kalhora end Pfr tnbea, the Hindus chiefly 
Lohinos. Annual export of gram by the Naulathi Canal, valued at 

;^ 3000 , 

DarbhaBgah. — Distnct m the PaloA Divjsioo or Commisuooenhip 
of Behar under the junsdictioa of the Lien tenant Governor 0/ Bengal, 
forming the eastern portion of the old Distnca of Tirhot It extends 
from 35 30 to 36 40 y laL and from 85 35^ to 86 45 e. long. 
Bounded on the north by the indeptDdcnt temtory of Nepdl on the 
cost by North Bbdgalpur on the south by Monghjt and the Ganges 
n^’cr and on the west by Muzaffiupur District Darbhangah Distnct 
IS 96 miles in length from south-west to north-east, and contains an area 
of 3665 square miles, and a populanon, according to the Census of 
1881 of 3 633447 souls. The admiotstrative head-quarters and chief 
place of the Distnct is DARBOAitOAH Town 

Physical Aspects — The Distnct consists of one large alluvial plain 
mtericeted with streams, and in most parts well wooded. Mango 
groves and clusters of bamboo are numerous and give a pleasing 
character to the scenery But in some tracts, nothing meets the eye 
except an enormous tract of ncc fields. The Distnct is dmded from 
north to south into three separate tracts, Madhubanl in the north 
TAJpur m the south, and Darbhangah proper occupying on inter 
mediate posiUou. The mam nvers are the BAghmah Condak Uttle 
Baghmati, Karli, and Kamla. in the north, the CiB of the ground 
is from north-east to soulh-wesL In the south of the Distnct, the 
bXL IS from northwest to south-east The BAghmali and Candak 
rivers cross into Darbhangah from MoraDarpur about the latitude of 
Darbhangah town. The lower courses of these nrera are tortuous. 
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and are interlaced with each other to an extreme degree. They run 
together and divide so as to make a great network of deep channels, 
called by many local names From north to south the ground rises 
gradually above flood-level, and proceeding south grows gradually less 
and less fertile, rice and other crops requiring plentiful moisture The 
soil in the southern tracts is saliferous, yieldmg saltpetre and common 
salt in considerable quantities The rivers flow m high raised plateaux 
above the surrounding country, and flood extensive areas South of Dar- 
bhangah town the nver names give but little idea of the fluvial aspects 
of the District The Tiljugi,, Kamla, Dhaus, Baghmati, Little Bdgh- 
mati, and Bun Gandak, all mix their waters, not by uniting in a single 
stream, but by forking and joining into innumerable streams each with 
different local names One stream of the Karali runs into the Little 
Bdghmati, and afterwards into the Great Bdghmati The names Tiljuga, 
Little B^hmati, and Bun Gandak seem to have been given with rather 
mappropnate reference to other rivers of the same name, as if the 
Tiljugi was mistaken for the lower courses of the Nepal nver Trijuga, 
a tnbutary of the Kusi river The only broad sheet of water m the 
Distnct deserving the name of a lake is the Til Baraila, covering an 
area of about 20 square miles in the rainy season Towards the north 
of the District and in Nepil, some small streams are dammed up every 
year The nvers Kamli, Balan, and Tiljugi are also embanked, and 
well irrigation is also carried on Common long-stemmed rice grows 
in most parts of the District, the best-known kinds being knoivn as 
esand and sitigrd, the former growing in from 14 to 18 feet, and the 
latter m about 5 feet of water The jungle products of Darbhangah 
are necessarily few, for there are no forests or uncultivated pasture 
lands The few jungle products are beeswax, lime burnt from shells, 
and a few drugs The wild animals of the Distnct comprise wolves 
and wnld hog, of which the latter are especially common Occasionally 
a stray tiger or leopard wanders down from Nepil along a river bank 
Crocodiles infest the rivers , and several kinds of reptiles are 
dangerous Porpoises are also common The small game consists of 
jackals, foxes, hares, ivild ducks, teal, pigeon, snipe, quail, etc The 
best kinds of fish are the ai-wdii or mulett, and the htlsa, found 
chiefly in the Karii The other species include the rohi, boon, mint, 
kaikdrd, ie 7 ig}d, via, dewd, belaunchd, chtlwd, jtiithiyd, dala, jhinga, 
shrimps, and cray-fish Snakes abound, the most common being the 
cobra, karati, gohitman, /latliara, dumuhd 
Poptdation — The population of Darbhangah as at present con- 
stituted, after the formation of Muzaffarpur and Darbhangah into 
separate Distncts m 1875, amounted in 1872 to 2,139,298, while in 
1 88 1 the population was returned at 2,633,447, showing an increase of 
494,149, or 23 09 per cent , m nine years, an increase, however, which 
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la to a conudenible extent nommal, bang the remit of defective 
enameratioq in the first named year The resolti arrived at by the 
CensiiS of 1883 may be briefly fumnBirucd as foDows — Area of 
District, 3335 square miles, with 6359 villages and 377 818 

houses, of which 36a 576 were occupied. Total population, *,633,447, 
namely males i 395 788, and females r 337 659 Proportion of males 
m total population, 49 3 average density 789 6 persons per 
square mile villages per square mfle 1*90 persons per yillngp, 
414 villages per square mile, 1 90 booses per square mile, 113 35 
inmates per house, 7 3 Classified according to religion, there were — 
Hmdus, 3323976 Mobaromadans, 308 985 Christians, 325 and 
153 others, nearly all Kota Among the higher castes of Hradua 
are mcluded Brihmani, 179,263 Bibhans or military and cultivating 
Brahmans, 118,556 lUJputs, 90,083 Kiyasths, 45 iS4 and Bamydi, 
3^ 343- The most numerous caste In the District are the Gwiiiis, 
341 II* in number Dosidhs, 189,534 Dhinuks, 130,079 Mallahs, 
114891 Koeria, 129,037 Chandrs, 8^641 Tells 79,449 Musahirs, 
66793, Titwis, 61315 Kurtnls, 67098 Keut or Kewat, 43067, 
Madiis, 38,333 Barbais, 38,343 Knndus, 33^72, 31958 

Nuniyia, 37 788 Suimi, *54*9 Dhobis, *1114 Tanti*, *1,584 
Sonirs, 16,98c Lobirs, 16,320 Pd*fa,i3 8o4 Kalas,ii 949 Bamis, 
II 871 , KaHaia, ir 030 MaUs, 10004. Total abonginal population, 
including those who have embraced Hlnduam, 10,986 Caate rejecting 
Hindus, 5790. The 36 most numerous Hindu castes coolam m all 91 
per cenL of the Hindu population of the Dutnct 

Dtstnbutwn cf the tnt 9 Tvwn *ni Cevntry — Six towns in 

Daibhangah District contain a population exceeding 5000 souls, namely, 
Darbranoah, population 65,955 MADnuiuNi, 11 911 Rdsera, 
11578 BisHNimm B kera, 5963 SuLTARPua,586o andMADKuPim, 
5084. Total urban population 106 351 or 4‘<i4 pet cent of the 
Dmnct population, leaving 1,5*7 096 or 95 96 per cent, for the 
rural population. the 6359 villages and towns returned in i88r 
2375 contained less than two hundred inhabitants, 3048 had between 
two hundred and five hundred inhabitants 109* between five hundred 
and a thousand 397 between one and two thousand inhabitants 69 
between two and ^ree thousand is between three and fi\-c thousand 
3 between five and ten thousand Inhabitants * between ten and 
fifteen thousand and i upwards of 50,000 inhabitants. The 
Census Report classifies the male population as regards ocenpation 
into the foUowmg six nura classes: — (i) rrofcssKmal, including 
aU aril and military offidab and the learned professions, 6934 (3) 

domestic serrants, hotel keepers, etc., 42,447, (3) coramcrdal 
mduding merchants, traden, and cairiCTs, 33,843, {4) agriculturists 
including agriculturisls, horticuhunsts, gardeners, etc., 507 425 (s) 
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manufacturing and industrial class, 64,215, (6) indefinite and non- 
productne class, including labourers, male children, etc., 601,673 
Agriculture — Laud Tenures — Land is onned in estates of various 
sizes, from the huge estate of the Mahdnijd of Darbhangah, down to the 
cultivating petty luahdls of one-acre lots m the hands of the Brdhmans, 
Bdbhans, Rdjputs, Kdyasths, and Musalmdns Intermediate leases 
other than thikas or farming leases, are rare. Partition of estates has 
gone on rapidl) of late years The average size of the small estates is 
\er}' small indeed Excluding the Darbhangah estate, vhich includes 
nearly one-fifth of the vhole District, the average size of the small 
estates amounts to only about 50 acres 

The principal crops are nee, linseed, indigo, mustard, tobacco, common 
cereals, and tuberous roots The great rice country is m Aldpur 
pargaud in the north-east of the District The only village officials 
vho in any nay deserve the name are the paiwaris, jeth rdyats or leading 
cultivators, and the chaukiddrs or village vatchmen The first of these 
officials is paid by the landlord, and the last by the village cultivator , 
but both are directly subordinate to the District officer The jeth 
rdyat is a petty iahstlddr or rent collector, and is paid by allowances 
from the landlord Rates of rent fluctuate much owing to various 
causes The highest rate kno^vn is about ;!^i, 8s an acre for the best 
tobacco land , the longest rates are about 2s 6d. per acre for poor rice 
land Local custom forms a strong factor in the rent question, the 
higher castes paying much lower rates than those below them in the 
social scale Average rents may be taken at about 7s per acre for nee, 
and I os for land producing spring crops Wages are generally paid 
in kind, ranging from 2d a day in the country to 6d a day in the 
towns Skilled labour in the towns is paid for as highly as is a day 
Pnncipal manufactures — indigo, sugar, tobacco, saltpetre, cloth, and 
pottery The indigo trade is almost entirely in the hands of Euro- 
pean planters, and the sugar-cane is confined to natives A tobacco 
factory has recently been established at Piisa in Tdjpur Sub-division, 
which turns out cigars and prepares tobacco after European and 
Amencan methods The trade of the Distnct is considerable In the 
north, merchandise is carried by means of carts and paclc-bullocks from 
Darbhangah , much of it goes south by rail vtd the Tirhiit State Railway , 
and the less penshable articles are conveyed by water The mam line 
of the Tirhiit State Railway runs through Darbhangah District, and is 
continued into north-eastern Bhdgalpur The northern roads have the 
same general course as the nvers, namely from north-east to south-west 
Admimstration — The gross revenue of Darbhangah District in 
18S1-82 amounted to ^^^167, 278, of which the land revenue contributed 
p^8i, 926 , cesses, £31,133 , excise, ;,^i6,882 , and stamps, £16,2^9 
In the same year, the gross expenditure was ^£"52,748 The strength 
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of the reg^ poh« was 311 men. costing ^4536 bende. e rmege 
^ch numbenng 3341 and maintamcd at a coit to the cuhivaton of 

;^:ii 75 i 'piemumapalpolKxnmnbered 147 erf an rants, mamtained 

at a cost of ;6iir3 The Distnct contains one first-class and tiro 
Becomhdass municipalities at Daibhangah, Rtuem, and Madhubam, 
m& an ap^te population of 89.44+ Aggregate mimiapal mcome 
(i88i-8a) ^^4736 or an average taaabon on the population within 
mumapal limits of la 3d. per head. Educaboa is not maimg much 
progress. The Daibhangah estate mamtams the xU/cJt (or Distnct) 
school, and affords hbeml help to others. There are the usual English 
schools, with a large number of pdOtsSUi, and a Sansfait ichMl at 
hfadhabani. 


Ofwa/c— The dimate is dry gcneiaDy mild, and furiy healthy 
The ordinary rarrationa of the thermometer are not excessiFe. Average 
recorded ra infall, 50 mefaea. Fever u constant and the highest 

mortahty Cholera attacks the Duma as an epidemic every four or 
five years. Small poe u not common. 

Darbhfiliffah. — Head-quarters Sub-dmsion of Darbhangah Dutna 
Behar Bengal Area, isaa square miles number of towns and 
villages, safio occupied houses, 136 170. Popnktion (1881), males 
480,241 and females 489 758 total, 969.?^ Cluarfed according to 
religion, Hlndas numbered 822043, hlnhammadans 147817 and 
Chnrtians 139 Average density 793 persons per square mile wOages 
per square mDe, 1*85 persons per tovm or village, 429 houses 
per square mile, 113 persons per house, 7 la The Sab-div«ioa 
comprises the three police ardei {ihdnis) of Darbhangah, Bahcra, and 
Rus^ In 1883 rt contained 1 avfl and 5 oimmaJ courts, mth a 
regular pohcc of 255 officers and men, and a village watch or rural 
police of 1132 men 

Parbhftngah.— The head-quarters station and prinapal town of 
Darbhangah Dlstna situated m lat 26 10 2 h long. 85 56 39” e., 
on the left or east bank of the Little BighmaU ni-er It ranks 
third in population and sue amor^ the towns of Behar The Census 
of 1881 returned the population at 65955 namely males 33633 
and females 3*422. Hmdui numbered 48,276 Muhammadans, 
17566, and others, 1 13. Area of town site, 3840 aors. The town has 
been constituted a first-class monicipaliiy with an mcome m 1881-82 of 
^3760, of which ^2031 was denred from taxation bang an overage 
of 7jd. per head of the muruapal population expenditure In 1881 
^■'514- One of the principal features In Darbhangah b the number of 
large tanks wrthin the town. The three pnnapal ones are iiiuatcd m a 
line, with a drive passing fixim one to the other ihctr united length 
being 6000 feet Darbhangah was originally a Muhammadan town. 
According to some aulhontiei, the name is denred from one Darbhangf 
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Kh.in, ihc founder , wiulc others say the word is a corruption of Dar-i- 
or ‘Door of Bengal,’ alluding to the fact that it was a 
Muhammadan cantonment It has c\cn been conjectured that the 
large tanks abo\e referred to, were dug to make raised grounds for the 
soldiers’ houses The whole countr) around the town becomes a 
swamj) during the rains, being subject to inundations from the Kamla 
and Little B.lghnnli , and the scarcitt of high ground caused some 
difficull\ m finding a suitable site for the new end station in 1875 
1 he /nizijfs arc large, and markets arc held daily. A handsome large 
market-place has recently been constructed between the hosjiital and 
the Maharajds garden A considerable trade is carried on, and the 
communications by road are good m all directions The Tirhut State 
Railwaj connects the town with Bajftpur on the banks of the Ganges, a 
distance of 45 miles , and Bajitpur in its turn is connected by a steam 
ferry with Bdrh, one of the stations on the mam line of the East Indian 
Railway The principal exports from the town arc oil-seeds, ,g///, and 
timber , and the imports, food-grams, salt, gunny cloth, soft goods, 
lime, and iron 

Darbhangah has been the residence of the Mahdrdjas of Darbhangah 
since 1762 The familj trace their origin to one Mahesh Thakur, a 
priest under the ancient Rdjas of Tirhiit After Tirhdt was conquered 
by the Muhammadans, and the race of the old jirmccs became extinct, 
Mahesh Thdkur is said to ha\e proceeded to Delhi, w'here he obtained 
the grant of the Darbhangah Rdj from the Emperor Akbar But the 
title of Rdjd was not duly confirmed until the time of Rdghu Singh m 
1700 The residence of the family w'as then at Bhaw’drd, near 
Madhubani, where the remains of an old mud fort are still pointed out, 
which IS said to have been built by Rdghu Singh A temporary 
settlement w'as concluded by the British Government with Madhu 
Singh, w'ho succeeded to the Rdj in 1776 A long series of disputes 
and misunderstandings ensued The Rdjd refused to engage for the 
decennial settlement of 1790, alleging that grave injustice had been 
done him by the authorities The estate w'as therefore leased out to 
tw'o Muhammadan farmers But in November 1791, the one resigned 
his share, and shortly afterwards the other was killed by a fall from his 
horse at Patnd, and his heirs refused to continue the lease Mddhu 
again refused the settlement The lease was then renewed to a 
number of small leaseholders, from 1793 up to 1800, when it expired 
Negotiations were again entered into ivith the Rdjd, but they fell through 
as before, and the estate was once more let in farm At last the 
property was restored to the Rdjd on his consenting to pay an increase 
of revenue Mddhu Singh died in 1808 His son Chhatar Singh, who 
lived till 1839, was the first who received the title of Mahdrdjd. On 
his death the succession was disputed, but after costly litigation, his 
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dd^ «oo. Riidir Smgh, was declared heir to the tule. Rildar Smah 
died m 185a ^ 

Hu son Maheshwsr died m i860, leaving two sons, LatshmesTrar 
the present Mahirdji, and Rameswar ha brother As these were 
minors, the Court of Wards took charge of their possessions. 
Everything was m conftmon, the estate was ^700,000 m debt, 
and the revenue was only ;^i6o,ooa Under the management of the 
Court of Wards, the property has greatly improved the debt has been 
paid and the rental has increased by j^4o,ooa Besides this, 
;,^547 600 had been saved prior to the famine of 1874 but nearly 
;^3oo,ooo was then expended m charitable relief The present 
hlahdriji came of age m 1879. The estate supports a first 
dispensary at Darfa hangnh, another at Khaiatpur and a third at 
Narahiyi an Anglo-vernacular school and aa vernacular schools m hi 
villages. It further contribatei largely to 6 dispensanes and 17 schools. 

It has opened 150 miles of new road, along which about ao,ooo trees 
have been planted- Seventeen iron and 148 masonry bndges have 
been erected over navigable nvcri and extensive imgation wurki, at 
a cost of ;^7o,ooo, have been cemstrnaed on the Kharakpur estate 
in Monghyr Dutnet The wards were educated at Benares. ^Vhen 
the Government took charge, the family readence at Darbhangah 
consisted of a few low-built houses, hemmed m by hovels m the town. 
Many of the latter have been r em ove d , and new baildnjgi have been 
erec^ surrounded by well-lald-oat gardens of about 55 acres in extent 
A magnificent new pala ce , with a menigene and aviary has recently 
been erected for the Mohdrdjd'i rcndencc. The estates of the Rdj 
are shuated in the Districts of Darbhangah, llumflarpar Mongh>T 
Purniah, and Bhigalpur The total rental u ^ 238^000 the total 
Government revenue, 

Dareh bank. — The name give n to the northern mouth of the Salw/n 
nver from Martaban to the sea. Several centuries ago it was the ordinary 
entrance for ships coming to Martaban in Tenassenm, Bntish Burma 
but for many yean it has been so choked with sandbanks as to be 
impassable by sca-gomg vessels. 

Dar«h byi— Creek m Bassem District, Irawadi Division, Bntish 
Banna, forming one of the entrances from the sea to the 'iwE. lu 
mouth,in lot 15 51 «> K.,andlong 90 4 » 20“ n so obstructed by 
sandbanks as scarcely to afford a passage for the smallest sea-going 
craft, but the rest of the nver u easQy navigable by nver steamers. 

DAljfllnff The District of D 4 r}*^'°S f^ms the most northerly 

portion of the Rijihihf Kueb Bchar Division, under the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal It lies between 36 30 50" and 37 13 45 y 
latitude, and between 8S* i 30 and 88 56 35 e. longitude 
running up between Nepil and Bhutin towards Independent Sikkim. 
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The Bntash frontier is demarcated on the north from Sikkim by a 
series of rivers and mountain torrents, on the west from Nepdl by a 
lofty range of hills , along the east and south run the British Districts 
of Jalpiigurf and Purniah The area was returned in 1881 at 1234 
square miles, and the population, according to the Census of 1881, 
numbers 155,179 persons The administrative head-quarters are at 
the station and sanitarium of Darjiling 

Physical Aspects — The District naturally divides into two distinct 
tracts — the ridges and deep valleys of the lower Himalayas, and the 
taidt or sub-montane marshy strip immediately beneath the hills 
The surface of the plains from which the Sikkim Himdlayas take their 
rise is said to be only 300 feet above sea-level, the mountains starting 
abruptly from the plains in spurs of from 6000 to 10,000 feet, densely 
clothed with forest to their summits The scenery is of a magnifi- 
cent character The background is formed by a jagged line of dazzling 
snow, connecting the tvo highest known peaks m the world, Everest 
and Kdnchanjangd, each above 28,000 feet Imposing senes of parallel 
mountain ridges intervene, broken by almost perpendicular valleys 
Up to 12,000 feet, these ndges are clad with dark-green foliage , on the 
high slopes the rhododendron predominates, lower down occur forests 
of pine and deodar, and near the plains the valuable sdl timber To 
travellers fresh from the swamps of Bengal, this picturesque region 
would prove yet more allunng, were it not for the mists and showers 
which are continually closing upon the scene European planters are 
now dotting the slopes of the lower ranges with tnm tea-gardens The 
tardi portion of the District was formerly overgroivn with malanous 
jungle, amid which the aboriginal tribes of Mechs, Dhlmils, and Kochs 
formed clearings by fire, and reared crops of rice and cotton on a system 
of primitive nomadic husbandry It has now, however, been exten- 
sively cleared for settled tillage, and for tea gardens 

The loftiest mountains are situated outside Bntish territory, but 
within It on the Singdlild. range, marching with Nepal, are several 
peaks above 10,000 feet in height The highest peaks are — Phal^lum, 
height 12,042 feet, Subargum, 10,430 feet, and Tanglu, 10,084 feet 
Situng IS another bold peak in the Distnct, of a conical form, situated 
south-east of DArjflmg The station of Darjiling itself has an 
elevation of 7167 feet above sea-level, and on the long undulating 
range of Sinchdl Pahdr there were formerly barracks for a European 
regiment 1500 feet higher, but these have been abandoned for some 
years, owing to the exposed position of the place The military lines 
are now at Jallapahdr, about a mile from D^jfling, and at an elevation of 
about 500 feet above^the station The chief rivers are the Tista, the 
Mahananda, and the BalasaN, wnth their numerous affluents The Tfstd, 
like many of the other great rivers of Northern India, nses on the farther 
YOL. iv I 
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Bide of the Hunilayas, and borst* through the mountain bainer before 
It reaches Bnti*h ternlor/ One of its chief affluents is the Great 
Ranjft and a little below the junction of the two nren, a fine 
suspension bridge has been thri^ across the Tlsti. This bndge 
13 a most important addition to the commonicatioas of the Distnct, 
as it connects the tract cast of the Tfeti with the mfiTn portion of the 
District, and keep* open throughout the year the great trade route 
across the Jeylep pass into Tibet At the point where the Tistd 
debouches on the plains, through a gorge known as the Si?ak 
GolA pass, Its Tolunie is very considerable, and it becomes at 
once navigable for boats of two tons burthen, although navigation 
is very difficolt and precanoc*, owing to ruptds, and numcroas rock* 
and large stones hi the bed of the river Its tributanes mclude the 
Rinchu and Roll, on the left bank and on the nght, the Great 
Ranjft, Rangjo, R4yeng and Sivak. The hlabdnanda, while paasmg 
through DiijfUng, is a smaller str^m, and altogether loses itself in 
the sand of the tardi for a portion of its coorte. Its tiibutanes 
join it below the Dtcnct boundary The Bali*an takes its nsc a few 
miles soutb-wcart of Ddrjdmg, and after a soDtherly course enters the 
/anii when it divides mto two streams, one of which the New Balisan, 
branches off and joins the hlahinanda, while the parent stream 
contiaues its southerly course tin it enter* Ponuah Dumet Two 
small lakes or tarns ore situated amid the hilla 
The mineral products of the District compnie ccbJ iron, copper 
calcareous tufii, and ilite. There ore several cavern* situated hi the 
hills, the most Important of which is situated near the Cutcheny 
(Kachin) hill m Dirjflmg station, and is supcmitiouily believed by 
the natnes to extend os for as litisi In Tibet Tbe Rammdn nver is 
crossed by a natural bndge of stone, between the junction of the Rdtho 
and Sri with that rrrer IMth the exception of the Sivak •Gold Pass, 
through which the Tlsti river debouches on the plains, there ore no 
gorge* or passe* in the District but every valley and every turn of the 
road within the hill* i* highly picturesque. Several important rerenue 
yieldmg forests are stnctly conserved by the Forest Department 

The prmapal pasture ground* ore the reserved Go vern ment forests, 
and in the rams the higher mountains. The Gilningi, a Nepdlf tribe 
annuaUy depasture large fiock* of sheep in thb Distnct, taking them to 
the heighu m the rains, and in the cold weather bnngiog them down to 
the plam* for sale. The GhiWJr another NepiU tnTi^ and the Bhotii* 
and Lepchis depasture large herd* of boflaloei and cows mdiicnml 
natelv The htech* m the plains, and the Ncpdlb m the hilU, 
collect Jungle products for sale, but thi* is merely a subsidiary 
occupaUoD to that of agriculture. Game b not abundant in the hillj 
tract*. Among the larger kinds arc bears, leopards, and mask deer 
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on the higher mountains , large deer {sambhdt ) on the lower ranges , 
and a few elephants and tigers on the slopes above the plains In the 
ta/di, tigers, rhinoceros, deer, wild hog, and a distinct species of dwarf 
hog are pretty numerous A few ivolves are also found Among the 
smaller sorts of game, hare, jungle-fowd, peacock, partridge, snipe, 
w'oodcock, wnld duck, wild geese, and green pigeon, abound in the 
lardi Jungle-fowl and pheasants are met w'lth in the hills Good 
viahsir fishing is to be had in the Ti'sta 

The Histojy of Ddr^ihng presents a late chapter in the e\tension of 
British Rule The Gurkha war of 1815-16 first brought the Company 
into direct relations with this region It was then found that the 
aggressive Gfirkhas had appropriated from the Rdjd of Sikkim the 
viorang or taidi portion of the present District , and it was one of the 
articles of the peace of 1816, that this strip should be ceded to the 
British, who immediately gave it back again to the Sikkim chief In 
1835, under the Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck) the 
nucleus of w'hat w^as ongmally known as ‘ British Sikkim ’ was created by 
the purchase, from the Rdjd of Sikkim, of the samtanum of D^rjfling, 
with a portion of the surrounding hills, in consideration of an allowance 
of ;2^3 oo, afterwards increased to ;^6oo per annum. This ceded tract 
IS descnbed in the Deed of Grant as ‘all the land south of the Great 
Ranjit river, east of the Balisan, Kdhel, and Little Ranjlt rivers, and 
west of the Rangmi and Mahdnanda rivers,’ containing about 138 
square miles D^rjihng soon became a favourite summer retreat for 
the officials of Lower Bengal and their families , it was also established 
as a samtanum for invalided European soldiers A good deal of land 
was taken up from the Government on building leases, but tea 
cultivation was not introduced till a much later date In 1849, Dr 
Hooker paid a visit to Ddi^fiing, and founded upon his experiences 
then gathered his well-known and most interesting Himalayan Journals 
(2 vols , London 1854) His visit was also productive of important 
political consequences With the sanction of the Bntish Government, 
and with an express permission from the Rdj£ of Independent Sikkim, 
he had crossed the frontier into that State, accompanied by Dr 
Campbell, the Supenntendent of Dirjfiing Distnct There they w^ere 
treacherously seized and irapnsoned, by the authonty of the R^ji’s 
Dlwdn or Prime Minister A mihtary expedition was despatched to 
rescue the pnsoners, and avenge the insult The yearly allowance 
granted to the Rdja was stopped The Sikkim morang or tardt, at the 
foot of the hills, was annexed , and a considerable addition was also 
made to the British temtory that lay among the mountains In all, 
about 640 square miles of land were acquired on this occasion 
Finally, in 1864, the District received a further augmentation by the 
cession of a hilly tract east of the Tlsffi, which had become British 
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temtory qi tie result of the Bhntdn campaign of t>wit year. Xhis 
tract coTCii an area of 486 square miles, and is known as the 
Sub-dmsion of Kalimpong or DflmgkoL The reltbona between the 
Bntish Government and the State of Sikkim, which arc conducted 
throngh the Deputy Commisiioner of Ddi^Qing are now of a most 
friendly character The allowance to the Riji has not only been 
restored, but has been raised to a year and his Darbir lends 

all the assistance m its power to the development of the through trade 
with Tibet Diijfling has obtained a place m the history of oncntal 
scholarship, as the residence for years of Mr Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Mr Hodgson, after distmguahed services 
as Resident In Nepfl, retired from active employment, and devoted 
himself to the study of the Snb-Rinuflayan races. He fiaed his head 
quarters at Diijfling and from that District issued his remarkable 
senes of essays and researches, which still form the hi fi t of any 
systematic study of the non-Aryan peoples of India. 

The popnlanty of Diijflmg as a samtanum has been folly maintained 
in recent years, notwithstanding the rival attractions of Simla and other 
hill statbnj m Northern India. The opening of the Nartbcm Bengal 
State Railway to the foot of the hills, and of the Dsiijflmg and HinuUayan 
Railway up to DtLr]fling itself^ has rendered the station easily acceoible 
from the plains and Colcntta, from which it can be reached In 34 horns. 
The popularity of the place has rapadJy increased smee the railway 
extension and new pnvate buHdrogs and mumapal improvwents hare 
been rapidly pushed forward during the past few years. (.Sir Darjiuko 
Towk ) The enterprise of European capital, m the form of tea 
cultivatioD and manufaclure, has opened a new era of prosperity The 
oldest teagarden now existing only dates back to 1856. In 1881-83 
165 gardens were open, with an estimated production of more than 8 
million pounds of tea. The cincfaona tree has been successfully 
introduc^ so that Dirjfluig now mds m sanng from fc\-ers even those 
who are compelled to re mam on the plains. 

Ptfpnlahum.’-ln 1873 the population of Ddijfling District, according 
to the Census Report of that year was 94 i 7 t 3 spread over an area of 
1334 sqtnre miles. The Census reiunis for 18S1 disclosed a total 
population of 155 179, living on the tame area, showing an mcrcase of 
60,467 persons, or 63 84 per cent m the nine years. Thu remarkable 
increase, however is to a great extent only nominal, owing to defective 
enumeration ra the /ard/ and eartem Tisti tracts In 1873 Nevertheless, 
the Census oflicer reports that at least one-half of the reponed inacaic 
IS real, bdng doe to the rapid development of the tea industry and 
the eitraordmaiy demand for labour on the railway and other public 
works. To meet this rapidJy-mcreasing demand, the local iap|Jy of 
labour was quite unequal and the result b-s been an unexampled 
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immigration. So that m Ddrjiling District more than half the population 
(52 44 per cent ) were bom outside its limits. Of this number, 55,000 
are hillmen from beyond the British frontier, chiefly from Nepdl, nearly 
5000 came from the neighbouring District of Jalpdigurf, and more than 
10,000 from Pumiah The remainder are composed of representatives 
from almost every Province of India ’ The general results arrived 
at by the Census of iSSi may be summarized as follows — Area 
of Distnct, 1234 square miles , number of towns and villages, 943 ; 
number of houses, 29,904, of which 29,028 are occupied and 876 
unoccupied The population numbered 155,179, namely, males 
88,948, and females 66,231 , proportion of males m total population, 
57 45 per cent Average density, 1257 persons per square mile, 
villages per square mile, 76, persons per village, 163, houses per 
square mile, 24 2 , persons per house, 5 3 Classified according to 
religious belief, the population was returned as follows — Hindus, 
126,717, Sikhs, 3 , Muhammadans, 8204 , Christians, 842 , Buddhists, 
18,775, Brihmos, 14, aboriginal religions," 624 The great bulk of 
the population consists of aboriginal or semi-aboriginal tnbes, among 
whom the Nepdlfs are the most numerous. The Lepch^s, who are 
considered the pnmitive inhabitants of Sikkim, are included among the 
Buddhists, but are few m number, and the race is said to be declining 
{See separate article, Lepcha, in its alphabetical order ) The Nep^h's, 
mcludmg the Murmfs, are divided among no less than 42 sub-tribes, and 
are returned among the Hindus The Rajbansf Kochs number 30,801 
The Bhutids are not returned separately in the Census, but are included 
among the Buddhists Of the Hindus proper, the two superior castes of 
Brdhman (numbenng, including Bdbhans, 10,739) and Rdjput (6352) are 
the most numerously represented, very few of the other recognised Hindu 
castes exceeding 1000 m number The population of Ddrjfling increased 
by more than one-half between 1872 and 1881, and is still growing at a 
rapid rate The Nepalfs are coming across the frontier in large numbers, 

- and are eagerly welcomed by the tea-planters as their most valuable 
labourers , while Bengdlis from the plains are gradually extendmg over 
the tardi The Brdhma Sam^j is represented by a few Bengal Govern- 
ment clerks at Ddrjfling station, who have no regular place of meeting 
The population may be divided into those connected with the tea 
industry, and the aboriginal agricultunsts There are no towns with 
the exception of Darjiling station, 4033, which in February 1881 had 
a population of 7018, which may be assumed as the permanent popula- 
tion , but to this number must be added the temporary visitors during 
the summer months The only other place of any note is Karsiang 
(Kurseong), situated m the lower hills, 20 miles to the south, with a 
population in 1881 of 4033 Of the 943 villages, 769 contain less than 
two hundred inhabitants, 114 between two hundred and five hundred. 
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46 between five handred and a thooaand, ii between one and two 
thonmnd and 3 apwardi of two thousand. 

Agnatl/urt , — Rice conititntcs the one food-crop g r own in the fardi 
portion of the District, but among the hills, Indian com, millets 
(Mzarvdj etc.), wheat, potatoei, and cardamoms are also grow n , wh o ever 
practicable. Subordinate crops m the plains are cotton, jnte, pnlses, 
oil-seeds, and sugar-cane. As nsoal throughont Bengal, the nee crop 
IS divided mto two harvests, the dmoM or jkmrnoMtii, reaped m wmter, 
and the <ftts or bhadtA^ reaped fai the month of Bhidra (August to 
September). Rice cultivation is rapidlj estending through the tardt 
although somewhat retarded by the requirements of the Forest Depart 
menL Bengali and Nepill cul^vators use the plough and plough 
cultivation is also extendmg onKing the tbongmal tribes, espeaalJy m 
the tract to the east of the Tfstd. TTie noroa^c method of agnculture 
known as jim which consists m burning down a fresh patch of jungle 
land each successive year is decreasing The ddo or h^ knife a used 
for all rustic operations. Manore is not commonly appbed an>*where 
but throoghoat the tardi^ and m the hills wherever natural facilities ore 
afforded, irrigation is mdostnously practised by the culdvatocrs of all 
classes. In the tardi and hills, the land measurements locally known 
ore the kdi and pdity the former being the quantity of land which a 
plotzgh and pair of oxen con turnup m coeday and the latter the weight 
of seed required to sow s given area. The seed itandard u a most 
variable one but for general purposes one pdli may be taken as the 
equmdent of 8 lbs, weight of seed, and twelve pdtu os the measure of 
sttd requned for one acre- According to the other standard on acre is 
represented by a quarter kdl or a plough and pair of oxen for four acres. 
Thoe local measurements are now being superseded by the English 
standard acre, by which the recent land settlement with the nauve 
coltivatori was made, arid according to which no doubt, the hiO 
njnn loU be able in the coarse of time to calculate the area of hli 
holding. The average yield of Indian corn on the best lands In the 
hills fa 7J cwts. or 10 maunds per acre, and on Inferior lands about 3} 
cwts. In the tardi^ the }icld of nec per acre varies from 8J cwts. or i» 
maunds to 3^ cwts. per acre. A rcvfacd land settlement was concluded 
m 1880 with ^tjoiddrs for a penod of ten years, at rates varyiug from 
3s. to 4s. per acre. In the Kilunpong Sub-diviilcm m the hlllj cast of 
the Tlstil, most of the land under native cuJilvahon has been surveyed 
and settled on ten years’ leases with the occnpicrs, dating from i88j 
the assessment being at the rate of 11. per acre for the best and 6d 
per acre for inferior lands, liable to enhancement at the expiry of fire 
j-eors to IS. 6 d per acre for the best and pd. per acre for inferior land 
This money assessment is in substitution for the poll-tax formeily paid 
by the culurators. About thirty thousand acres hare already teen 
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settled in this manner, but in the more sparsely-cultivated portions 
of the Sub- division, the poll-tax is still levied at the rate of 5s. 
for each adult male, and 4s for each adult female In the Govern- 
ment estates (JIhds via/idis) west of the Tfstd, a house-tax of 6s per 
house is levied, but these estates will shortly be assessed with the 
cultivators on joint rdyaiwdri leases, at money rates approved by the 
Government, Mz. is 6d , is iW, and pd per acre, according to the 
quality of the soil The cultivated area of these viahdls is between 
20,000 and 30,000 acres The other tenures m the District, which 
include the tea leases, are (r) freehold and (2) leasehold grants The 
former consist of commuted leases, the latter are for terms varying 
from ten to thirty jears All tea leases now falling in will, under recent 
orders of Government, be renewed for a term of twenty years at an all- 
round rate of one rupee or 2s an acre Besides the foregoing there 
are building leases for lands in D.-lrjfling station and Karsiang The 
Ddrjfling municipality receives the ground rents of sites within municipal 
limits 

The average price of rice m the iardi dunng the five years ending 
18S1-S2 was 8s a ewL, the current rate m the last year being 6s 8d 
in the iardi and Ss. per cwt in the hills The average pnee of Indian 
com in the hills for the five years was 6s 1 id per cwt , the current rate 
in 1881-82 being 5s iid per cwt These are the two main food-crops 
of the District The fall in pnees, while due to some extent to good 
harvests, is in a great measure attributable to the improved means of 
communication afforded by the Darjiling and Himdlayan Railway, and 
the Tlsta bridge On the other hand, wages have nsen This is mainly 
due to the large demand for skilled labour for the great public works in 
progress — the railway, Tlstd bridge, hospital, etc The following rates 
prevail — Goldsmiths, per month , Chinese carpenters, per 
month, native carpenters, from is 3d to is 6d per diem, masons, 
8s per mouth, day-labourers, 6d to pd per diem, tea-garden 
coolies, 6s to los per month , grass-cutters, 14s per month , domestic 
servants, frotn i8s to ;,^i, 12s per month 

Tea — The staple industry of Diijiling is the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tea- It IS conducted almost entirely by means of English 
capital and under skilled European supervision The discovery of 
tea in India dates from 1826, when a Mr Bruce, who commanded a 
flotilla of gunboats in Upper Assam in the first Burmese war, found 
the plant growmg wild, and brought down with him some plants and 
seeds It was not till some time after tea cultivation had established 
Itself in the Assam Valley that any attempt was made to introduce it 
into Bengal proper The first regular tea-garden in Ddrjfling was opened 
in 1856 , and after the natural mistakes of the first few years, the business 
has continued to prosper with accelerating prosperity- In 1866 there 
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were jp gardens ea fuMi i h ed, with an area nnder coltiration of io,3g3 
acres, yielding an oat-tum of 433 715 lbs. of tea. By 1875 the number 
of gardens had increased to i*i wUh an area under cultivation of aa i6a 


acres, and an out-tum of 4,600,758 lbs. of tea. In i88»-83 the number 
of tea-gardens numbered 165, coTcnng a total plflntmg area of 44,483 
acres, of which 36,716 acres were under mature and 5854 under immature 
plant, while 12 38a acres taken np for planting had not been pnt tmdcr 
seed. The approidmate yield of the season 1881-83 8,08^ 93 lbs. 

A favourable season and good marten combmed to render the years 
1881-S3 and 1883-83 very encouraging ones for the planters, and to re- 
cstahhih many gardens to which the disastrous year of 1880-81 had 
nearly proved fatal. Improved machinery and proce sse s of manu 
facture have been introdacod into many of the gardens: Plackmg 
IS more carefully attended to than formerly and greater regard a 
paid to the withering and mompalation of the leaf Steam machinery 
u used now on many gardens, while m others waterpower is cm 
ployed. The principal blights which tea-pUnters have to contend 
with are the red spuler green fly and mosqmto bbghL This last 
named insect causes most appiehension m the lower ranges of the 
hills. The plague u said to be mcreanng and to be more senous 
than the red spider by attacking the bod, and not allowing the plant 
even to mature. The red spider proves a terrible sconige m some 
gardens, and baffles the eflbrti of the most energetic planter to get nd 
of A white grub tumiug into a brown beetle attacks the roots of the 
tea plant, and wherever It makes its appearance U eiceedhigiy destructive. 
Cocdie labour 11 on the whole plentihil, and the light nature of the work 
attracts a number of immigrants from the smrocndmg hill States, espe- 
nall y NcpdL The Census of 1881 shows that di^g the previous 
decade there has been a great increase of settled immigration of NepdlU 
with their wives and families to the Ddijfling tea-gardena ^Vomen and 
chUdien take a large port in the labour on a garden, in plucking ond 
sortiDg. The DdrjUing and Himiflayan Railway has great]}- increiise<J 
the fadlrties for the transport of tea to Calcutta. 

CmckvMC tic . — The cultivation of cinchona was commenced by 
Government in i86 and the oepenroent has now established its 


success. In 1875 a sum of »» otpended on the pianuticms 

the yield of dry berk to err 931 Ibi which prodaced igSg Ibi of 
qomrne vrdired et £iiS2. Thu to the fir« yeer »hcn the yoirog 
trera cune mto beinng The tool number of treer In the ptantetlon 

on the rtit March iSSj.to a 76= roo dDchonajof all wrti. Thccrop 
of hark amounted to 3^ > 57" lb»- Of onchona febrifuge >0.878 
were wued dunng the year 4650 «»■ >“ 

and the remaouler to tupphed to Gmemment hoipdali and dispen 
Barrel There ra a net pioEt on the yeariB working of;£i3ooo etpial 
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to a dnidend of 13 per cent on the capital expended The saving 
effected by Go\ernment during the year by the substitution of cinchona 
febrifuge for quinine was p^35,ooo The success of the Government 
plantation has induced private cultivation One company has taken up 
a large tract of ground east of the Ti'std for tins purpose, and another is 
rearing seedlings on its tea-gardens The experimental cultivation of 
ipecacuanha has also been attempted, but without much success as yet 
In 1876, a public botanical garden was established at Rangdrun, but 
this has since been abandoned, and a new^ garden has been established 
in the station 

Ddrjfling is not liable to cither of the calamities of flood or drought 
In the event of local scarcity from any cause, the hill people could 
always save themselves from starvation by migrating to other localities, 
but in the iaidi, previous to the construction of the raihvay, the 
inhabitants were in some danger of isolation If the price of nee w'ere 
to rise rapidly in Januar)', after the gathering of the dman or low-land 
rice crop, that should be regarded as a sign of approaching scarcity 

Manufactures^ Tiadc^ etc — Coarse cotton cloth is w'oven by all the 
aboriginal tribes, especially by the Lepchds The fav^ourite colours are 
w’hite, with blue and red borders These Lepchd cloths are in some 
request among the residents and visitors to the station The price of 
the better sorts varies from to pCi, 8s each 

The local trade of Ddrjfling is entirely confined to the wants of 
European inhabitants, and of the tea plantations A considerable trade 
IS carried on by the hillmen with residents and visitors in China cups, 
turquoise, coral, and amber ornaments, jade and agate cups and beads, 
praying w'heels, bells, amulets, and other cunosities illustrative of 
Buddhist monastic life , kukris, Bhutia, and Lepcha knives, etc. The 
Darjfling shopkeepers trade mostly in European piece-goods, stores, 
glass, hardware and crockery Much attention has recently been directed 
to the development of through trade with Tibet vid Sikkim, and with 
Nepdl In 1881, the import of untaxed salt from trans-Him^ayan 
sources into D^ijfling amounted to 1658 cwts The chief articles of 
import from Nepdl are sheep, goats, cattle, poultry, hides, food- 
grains, and country cloth , the exports consisting principally of Euro- 
pean piece-goods, gram, salt, vegetables, betel-nut, sugar, and tobacco 
The trade wnth Sikkim is of the same character as that w'lth Nepal, but 
is more extensive In 1882-83 the total value of the Sikkim trade 
through Ddrjfling was ^^3 1,644, namely, imports ;^2o,oi4, and exports 
1,629 The Bhutdn trade mainly passes through Jalpdigurl DistncL 
The Ddijflmg and Himdlayan Railway is gradually absorbing all the 
Distnct traffic, to the exclusion of bullock carts and pack ponies 

Mines — The mineral wealth of Darjiling w'as carefully investigated in 
1873 by Mr Mallet of the Geological Survey He was of opinion that 
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the coal meamres, which are easDy ctposcd, but are of a pecuhar fnable 
chamcter might possibly be tuedremnnerabvcty on the Northern Bengal 
Railway Their chemical analyna is good, especially for the formation 
of artificial fiiel, bat there would be no httle diffioilty m deliTcnng 
the coal on the plains. Both iron and copper are worked m several 
places by the NepAKi, but the character and accessibihty of the mtrwt 
IS not inch as to attract Enropcan capital. lime can be procured in 
abundance from dolomite, tertiary hniotone, and calcareous tnfiu The 
last mentioned is now largely bamcd m kilnn. 

The Northern Bengal State Railway stops in the plains at Sihgun, 
about 8 milea short of the hills bat railway communicaboa is earned 
on to Ihiijflmg by the Diijfling and HimjOayan Railway 40 miles m 
length. In 188s, the total length 0/ rwids within the Datnct was 
retumedat 617 mDes. An eiccUent iron snspension bndge has recently 
been constructed across the Tfsti on the highway to Tibet 
AdpttMtsiraiwfL — In 1880-81 the total revenue of DdrjQing Ihstnct 
amounted to 814, towards which the land-tax contribDted_^ii 967 
The espenditure was ^14,151 In the foUowuig year i88i-8s the 
total revenue had incr^sed to ^^30,005, and the land-tax to 843 
whilethecmlespendi£nrewas;^i7 667 Under the head of land revenne 
IS included the boose and ballot^ tax paid in a certain portion of the hiTls, 
and also the polkax levied in the stQl nnsettled tnct east of the Tisti. 
In i88a there were 3 covenanted oflk«ra lomooed la the Dlstnct tad 
6 nugistcnal and 4 avfl and revenue courts open presided over by 6 
stipendiary magistratei and 5 aril Jndgea. In 1881 the regular pobce 
force consisted of 223 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of 


^,^4093 and a municipal pobce of 35 officers and men, costmg 
These figorei give i policeman to 5 square miles of area, or to every 
601 persons m the popubtion the cost averaged ;^3 141. sd. per square 


TuUc, and 7id. per head of popuJatiorL In the same year the numbef 
of persons m Dir^IUng Distnct convicted of any offence, great or small, 
was 1493 bang i person to every 104 of the population. By far the 
greater proportion of the cooMCtions were for petty offences. The 
Datnct contains one Jail, which u necessarily a \eiy expensive one on 
account of the small number of pnsoners confined. In 1881 the daily 
average number of pnsoners was 88-8, of whom 2 77 were females the 
hbouiing convicts averaged 81*6 These figures show i prisoner to 

every 1747 of the Distnct popukboa 

Education has considerably advanced in recent >-cars, despite the 
diffiaUUct earned br an abongmal poputmon tpealrng varioiH rttanse 
toriCTea, and drallmg fa wrfely Jentlered hau amoos the moimtainj. 
Up to iMo there .05 orJ, > "> DIuriet-thc Co.OTme.jt 

Eoduh School, attended h, 33 popiU. Bj 187a the number of Khool. 
had^uen to 59 wrth 753 '““I capenrl.lure rm ^.735, 
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towards which Government contributed ^^667. In 1S75, the schools 
further increased to 46 and the pupils to 994 The Census of 1881 
returned 1610 boys and 179 girls under instruction, and 5686 males 
and 269 females able to read and wTite, but not under instruc- 
tion The principal educational institution is the St Paul’s School, 
established at Calcutta m 1845 for the sons of Europeans and East 
Indians, and removed to Ddrji'Iing in 1864 In 1881 it ivas attended 
by 134 pupils, and received a Government grant of ^305 Other 
schools for European and Eurasian education are — a Government 
boarding-school at Karsiang, attended in 1881 by 28 boys and 13 girls, 
a Protestant girls’ school, ivith 85 pupils, St Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Seminar)', with 51 pupils, and the Ddrjfhng Convent School, with 36 boys 
and 131 girls A Government boarding-school for aboriginal tnbes has 
also been established m Ddrjilmg, and is attended by Lepchds from 
Sikkim, and Bhutias All the pupils learn English and Tibetan Its 
purpose IS to tram up a body of explorers, surveyors, and interpreters , 
and It has been fairly successful in this respect The Church of 
Scotland has established a number of primary schools, chiefly for the 
children of Nepali coolies working in the tea-gardens An English 
newspaper, the Diijilwg News, is printed at the station 

Medical Aspects — ^The climate of Ddrjflmg is marked by excessive 
humidity According to Dr Hooker, ‘ Sikkim is the dampest region in 
the whole Himalayas. Throughout the greater part of the year, the 
prevailing wind is from the south-east, and comes laden Avith moisture 
from the Bay of Bengal ’ The few hours between sunrise and 9 a,m 
form the only period of the day entirely free from clouds, mist, or ram 
The average annual rainfall is returned at 120 inches The rainfall m 
1881 AA'as 9 inches below the average The average mean atmosphenc 
pressure over a period of five years is 23320 Dunng 1881, the 
maximum temperature recorded Avas 76 2° F in May and July, the 
minimum by night w'as 36 5° m December 

The Distnct is not unhealthy, the hills being almost free from 
endemic disease except goitre In the tardi and the lower valleys 
malarious fevers occur Cholera rarely if ever visits the station, and 
small-pox IS disappeanng before the introduction of vaccination Dunng 
1881, the charitable dispensanes at D^i^iling station, Karsiang and 
Kalimpong, were attended. by 183 in-door and 9356 out-door patients 
Before the close of that year a second dispensary Avas opened at 
Karsidng 

[For further information regarding Ddrjihng Distnct, see the Statistical 
Account of Bengal, vol x (Trubner & Co, London, i2>T]) , Selections 
of the Government of Bengal regarding the Tea Industry m Bengal , 
Paper by Mr B H Hodgson on the Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribe , 
Dr Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 2 vols (London, 1854) , Topogra- 
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pkial SM-oty conducted the late Captun H. J Hannan, RH, and 
conttuned by Lient-Colonel H. C. B Jocuei, of the Surrey Depart 
ment the Baigal Ct*tta Rtfcrt of rSSi , together with the inmal 
Ad^xuiruU^ and DtpaTimfnial Rticris for the three rcari endine 
1S83 ] 

— Head quarterB Sub division of Diijfling Dtstnct 
Bengal Area, jgt sqaa^e miles, viUagis^ laa occupied booses, 
II 801 Population (1881) 65 001, namely, males 36 683, and females 
58318 Hindus numbered 48,17a Mohammadana, 961 
6#9 Buddluata, 15 235 , and Brihinos, 14. Proportion of males, 
5^ 43 per cent average densi^ of populsOon, Sx persons per square 
mile number of houses per square mile, 15 persons per house, 5 5 
Dirjfling Sub-dmsion conauts of the pohee ordes {thdn^) of Dirjflmg 
and Kalimpong. It contained in 1883 3 civil and 3 criminal courts, 
and a Distnct police nambenng 179 officers and men. The dkanJttdSri 
or village watch syttem is not m force m the Dismct 

DAlj fling* — Town and administrative brtd-quartersof DdijQing Db- 
trKt, Bengal, muted m the lower HixruQayns. Lat a; a 48' long 
88 18 36 e. The station occupies a narrow ndge, which divides into 
tiro spurs, descending steeply to the bed of the Great Kanjft, up whose 
course the eye is earned to the base of the great snowy mountauu. 
The ndge u very narrow at the top. The raJleys on either side ore at 
least 6000 feet deep forest clad to the bottom, with very few level spots 
bat no absolute preapice. From the flanlu of these ralleyi innumerable 
little spurs project, occupied by native dcarmgi. The ndge varies m 
height from 6500 to 7500 feet above sea level Ddrjfling was acquired 
by the Engliih Government in 1835 as a sanltanum a troct of country 
138 square miles m extent being ceded by the Rijd of Sikkim m return 
for an allowance of ;^3O0 per annum afterwards raised to ;^6oa The 
itaooa rapidly increased, and soon became a favourite summer retreat 
for the offioals of Lower Bengal and their familiei. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal ordinarily spends several months of every year In 
Virjdmg, which is now hrougbr wilhin S4 hours' journey of Calcutta, by 
the Northern Bengal State Railway, and its conunuatlon, the Diijnmg 


and Himilayan Railway Ddijfliug Is rapidly increasing In favour as a 
summer resort for nsitois and for mrahds. A 6ne building, the Eden 
Sahttanum was opened m 18S3 for the reception of nek and conrale*^ 
cent, with accommodaUon for $3 piuenu. Private buDdmg enlerpruc 
ha, increarcd coMaJoably in the lost few yean, opecially on Ihe 
property of the llahirfjd of Kuch Debar A line of pipe, ha, been 
bid from the Seochil Spnog, which futnlshc, the town with nn ample 
tupplf of good water New Kcrtlariat nnd other public bnildmg, ate 
m rontemplation. Deride, the rtBdenec of the IJenlcnant-CoreTOr 
and the public ofBca. the other pnncipal buDdmg, are the Fpiscopaibn 
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Church, Wesleyan Chapel, Roman Catholic Convent, St Paul’s School, 
Club, etc. Two gardens, Lloj d’s Botanical Garden and the People’s Park, 
are open to the public. A military depot, consisting of barracks for 
about 150 men, stands on the hill some 500 feet above the station, 
and about a mile distant, which is occupied by European invalids 
during the hot months The situation, although very bleak, is healthy. 
The population of the town fluctuates according to the season, but 
the number w'as returned by the Census of February i88r at 7018, 
namely, Hindus, 4592, Muhammadans, 614, ‘others,’ 1812, area of 
station, 3420 acres This may be called the normal or resident popula- 
tion, but during the hot weather months, from April to October, it is 
much increased by the influx of visitors from the plains The area of 
the municipality formerly coincided with that of the tract onginally 
ceded by the Sikkim Rdjd, and comprised about 138 square miles 
It IS now', how'ever, restricted to the station itself Municipal income, 
1881-82, ^5964, expenditure, ^^5796 
DarkutL — One of the petty Punjab Hill States under the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab The Rdn£ of Darkoti, Rdm Singh, is a Rdjput 
AVhen the Gurkhas w'ere dnven out of the hills, the British Government 
confirmed the chief in possession of this State, which, owing to its 
smallness, pays no tribute The area is 5 square miles Lat (centre) 
31° 7' o" N, long 77° 38' 30" E Population (1881) 590 Revenue, 

Danndn. — ^Town in Shakargarh talisil, Gurddspur District, Punjab 
Population (1881) 1618, namely, 1242 Hindus and 376 Muhamma- 
dans, number of houses, 251 A third-class municipality, with a 
revenue in 1882-83 of j expenditure, ^56 , average incidence 
of taxation, 8d per head of population The town is the seat of a 
colony of Pahdn Mahdjans 

Daro — ^Village in the Shdhbandar Sub-division, Kardchi (Kurrachee) 
District, Sind, Bombay Presidency Population (1881) about 1000, 
mainly agricultural The Pmyan nver is here crossed by a masonry 
bridge of six spans, each 25 feet wide Police station, d/iai msdla, 
or rest-house , cattle pound Has road communication with Mirpur 
Batora, 8 miles distant, with Belo, and with Bano 

Darod. — Petty State in Jhdldwdr Division, Kdthidwdr Province, 
Bombay Presidency It consists of i village, with 2 independent tnbute- 
payers The revenue is estimated at ;!^ii8 , tribute of ^£36, 12s is paid 
to the British Government, and of to the Nawab of Jundgarh 
Darrang (Durrung) —District forming a portion of the upper 
valley of the Brahmaputra, in the Province of Assam. It lies between 
26° 12' 30" and 27° 2' 30" N lat, and between 91° 45' and 93° 50' e 
long Bounded on the north by the Bhutia, Aka, and Daphla Hills , 
on the east by the Mardmarnai river, separating it from Lakhirapur 
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Distnd, on the sooth hj the Brahmapntra and on the vest by 
Kimnjp DutncL Axca, 341826 square mdea. Popolaiion (iSSi) 
273t33S-pcr»ona. The administratiTe head-quarters are at the tovn of 
Teotjr, Btuated near the confluence of the Bhairavi wjth the Brahma 
pntrtL 

Physiail Asftdi, — ■Darrang oonsua of a narrow strip of land, shirt 
in between the lower ranges of the Hunilayas and the Brahmaputau 
It* total length t* 136 irulet from east to west, with an average width 
of about 25 nulei. Nmneroiu nvers and streams cross 1^ flowing 
southwards from the hills and the general level is broken by a range 
of low hiUs, from aoo to 500 feet high, which sweep outwards m a 
crescent shape from the BbanaW to the Brahmaputra, covering an area 
of about 25 square mile*. TTie population of the District is sparse, 
and the area under cultrvation u stfll very limited. Eitensive tracts 
are ov er grown with dense reed and cane jungle, charactensdc of 
the Brahmaputra valley amid which occur tare patches of rice culti- 
ratioru Virgm forests cover a huge portion of the region which Ues 
under the northern hills. Forest reserves, from which timber-ortticg 
and jiim cultivation are carefully eidudcd, have recently been declared 
by the Govemment over an aggregate area of 27s square mflea. In 
tSSo-fli the total amount of revenoe realued from the direct sale of 
timber and from royalties on the aolc of htnber amounted to ^2454. 
Wild of all kinds abound incloding elephants, riimoceros, 

buffisloea, bison, and tigers. In 1879, it was found necessary to revise 
the rate* paid for the dcstiuciioa of wBd animal*. The following is the 
present (1883) sanctioned scale for Darrang Dutnet —Tiger*, 
ieopardi, 1(3*., bear*, ;i^i byamai, 5*, During 1880-81 ^153 was 
paid on this accoent 1 V 3 d elephants occasionaDy do considerable 
damage to the crops. The right of capturing these ammals has recently 
placed under restriction*, and was leased out m 1882-83 for 
_;;^256 u Gold washing i* earned on m several of the hifl strea m *, 
especially m the Bbauavh Limestone of an mfenor quality fa found in 
the west of the Datnct and traverdne, containing as much as 90 per 
cent of hme, ha* been discovered just beyond the Dnt»h frontier 
Coal, also, is known to emt outside the northern boundary of the 
Ihstnct, but not, « fa behered, in vaJoablo qwmuties oc of good 


^ ThT great river of Darning is the BRAirMArurnA, which fonw (be 
continuous southern boundary and fa naTigable for steamers lU the 
vear throURh. Among its tributane*, the five following are navigable 
^larS^iive boats —The Bhauavl, GhtUdid, Dhanwwari 0 ^^ 
Dhann^ Nonai, and Bar Nadi. Thne aU me in il« motmialn, 
beyond the frontier and flow nearly due south into the Brahma^l^ 
Thtxc arc about -G mmor streams, which only become practicable for 
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they <iotijd not nuse on their orm bleak motmtama. In conaderation 
of this grant, the Bhatiis were to pay an annnal tnbate to the Aham 
Riji of article* produced and manufactured In the motmtmn*, while 
the latter was to retain hia junsdietton orer the tract for the remaining 
four months of the year from about the middle of June to the middle 
of October This arrangement was continued during the few first year* 
after the Bntish conqnert of Assam. But m 1840, the claimi of the 
Bhutii chiefs were commuted for a money payment of ;^5oo a year 
which was calculated as the eqnivalent of the average emoluments they 
derived from the land. The revenoe at present derived bv the Bntish 


Government from the dcbatcable tr^ct amounts to ;^5 185, 

The Bhntiis here referred to ore commonly known a* the Towang 
Bhutiii, and are mdepeodent of the State of Bhntin, being directly 
subject to the Government of Lhisd. They cany on a consider 
able trade direct with Tibet, and have uniformly manifested a quiet 
and friendly attitude. Next to the Bhotids on the east, come the 
Akas or Hrusso, a gm«J 1 tnbe, who used formerly to commit frequent 
raids on Bntiih temtory They receive fesd or blackmail to the 
atdooot of ;^“70 a year Even so recently as 1883, the Akas, in assert 
ing a claim to a tract of land which had been declared a forest reserve, 
raided npon Bntish temtory and earned away the native forest officers 
as hcatagamto then hills. A mihtaryerpediuon was necessary to pnnuh 
the ofendmg trilpe, and to effect the release of the captive*. See article 
Axas, voL L pp 135 -^ Farther east, again, are the Daphlas, whose 
native mountaioi extend along the neighbouring District of Lakhanpnr 


The Daphlas are a tribe of whom bttlc was tnown pnor to the recent 
frontier expedition, which was caused by then wanton outrage* on 
Bntish subjects. In the year 187a, the village of Amtoli, occupied by 
Daphla settlere, was attacked by a strong party of hm Daphlas, and 44 
persons were earned off to the moontnins. It was ascertained that this 
raid had no political significance. The object was merely to scire a 
number of slaves as an equivalent for certain of their own people who 
had died of disease, said to have been tatroduced from the plains. 
The Daphla HDls were forthwith blockaded by a strong force of police, 
ttauoned in blockhotuei at qU the passe*. The police were subsc- 
nnenUv replaced by mDitaiy but this method of pressure was found 
LffecUl. Accordingly m the cold Karon of .874-75 on nrmed 
foTCn entered the htlll, nnd, witbont cneountenng nnj oppoatlon 

..1.1/^thereIeaieofnlllheiiimrlngcnptlvei / 

1S40 the popol4tl<m of Doming tn. eiunuled at 
WI- recular Ceraui ra talien in 1S73 when the 

abontsoooo. Th' 4, la« enumentinn In 


!^°’^^5^^hrned”n'total"popn'Ullnn cf =75 333 h='nR=n 
344 to thn nine year, ..nee .87a The remit, amted at 


aMrtamed to be agS 009. At the b« enumetaunn in 


increase of 37 324 
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As throughont the rest of Assam, the entire population is absolutcl;^ 
mrsL Out of 167a villflge* m the District, only 51 contain upwards 
of a thousand mhabitanti, while 1399 have less than two hundred, 316 
from two to fire hundred, and 54 from fire hundred to t thousand 
inhabitants. The largest place m the Distnct is Tetpuh town, with 
only 3910 mhabitants next conies the Sub-drmional staticra of 
MANOALDAi Other places of some importance as trading centres, or 
as containuig the residences of wealthy men, are Biswanith (Bishnith) 
Hawdla Mohanpnr Nalbiin, and Kuniigtfon. Generally spealan^ the 
people are well off Their wants are few, and the land is held on easy 
terms, subject to an annual re settJemenL Numerous rums are 
scattered over the hills m the neighbourhood of Terper 
Afy^otliurt , — The one staple harvest of the Distnct is nee, grown m 
two crops. The tdtl crop, corrcspouding to the dmsn of Bcn^ sown 
on low lands and reaped in the winter famishes much the largest pro- 
portion of the food-supply The dus crop is sown broadcast on high 
lands, and reaped in the early summer vrhen the field is ngam available 
for a second or cold weather crop of oil-seeds or pulses. Agncultural 
statistics, which are more trustworthy m Assam than m Bengal, show 
that the area under nee greatly increased between 1850 and 1866 bat 
has since diminished. In 1880-S1 the total cnluvaied areo was retained 
at 331 864 acres, thus dmded — Rice, 360,671 acres mustard, 7565 
sugar-cane, 1913 kaldiy 6453 tea, 15 041 and other crops, 31034 
acres. Of the total area returned as under cultmtion, uo 193 acres 
produced more than one crop donog the year The aggregate out turn 
of nee, oil-seeds, and pulses, u estimated at nearly 3 million cwts., with 
a value of^4oo,ooa The Und is divided into three classes, paying 
rent to Goremment at the following rates, which have remained fixed 
smee 1868 ■ — Basil, or homestead land, on which vegetables, etc. arc 
grown, 68. on acre rapi or moist lands, suited for tAU nee, 3a. pd. 
an acre pkanngkatl, for dus nec and second crops, 3*. an acre. 
The out tom from an acre, whether of rupit or pkannskati land, is 
estimated at i6j cwts., valued at about £2 51. The peasantry arc 
fairly well ofli and generally free from debt , their present comfort 
able condition affords a sinking contrast to the macnes from which 
they were relieved by the expulsion of the Bunnesc m 1835. At the 
present day a labonous and skQful husbandman ti aWc to adtiraic 
4 acres of sdtl ncc, acre of mustard seed, a similar area under 
pulses, and ibont one-third of an acre each of sugar-cane and i-egct 
obles. Seven acres of land would make a comfortable, fair sued 
holding for a cultivator a small one would consist of three ocrci 
of rooiit and about half an nore of diy hmA Ao ordircuy pair of 
bnllocii can culm-ote from 5} to 6 ncra. All the cniliralon hoM 
thdr bnd drrect from GoTcnmcnt thdr tenure b pcimancnl and 
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transferable, and subject to a moderate rent, \shich is liable to enhance- 
ment from time to time. There arc a few exceptions m favour of 
liil/indj lands, or grants held cither rent-free or at a very low rental 
Jilanurc is nowhere commonly used Irrigation is only practised 
in the tract under the hills inhabited by the Kiicharis, who arc very 
industrious m leading the streams through artificial channels over their 
nce-fields, and frequently combine with one another to effect this 
operation on a large scale Ruptt lands are cultivated continuously 
with the sal: rice crop, but pJiantigJtafi lands, which generally bear 
two crops in the }ear, arc occasionally allowed to he fallow There 
IS abundance of cultivable waste in all parts of the District, but 
the heavy grass jungle and forest with which it is now^ overgrown 
would be ver)' expensive to clear There are no present indications 
among the people towards the growth of a distinct class of day- 
labourers, neither possessing nor renting land Indeed, the tendency 
appears to be in the opposite direction Those who have no land hire 
themselves out by the month as labourers on the tea-gardens, and soon 
save enough money to buy a pair of bullocks and rent a small patch of 
land 

The rate of wages and the price of food-grains have both risen about 
three-fold withm the last tw enty years In 1 8S0-8 r, an ordinarj' labourer 
received from 6d to Sd a day Agricultural labourers are paid m 
kind, and frequently live in the houses of their employers But labour 
of all kinds is extremely scarce Tlie inhabitants have a passion for 
cultivating their own plots of land, and a short period of w'ork on a tea- 
garden furnishes them with the capital necessaiy' to purchase a pair of 
bullocks and the few'^ implements required In 1S81, common nee was 
selling at 6s rod a cw't , fine nee, which is usually imported from 
Bengal, at 8s iid a cw’t The highest pnees known to have been 
reached in Darrang w'ere in 1857-58, when common rice fetched more 
than ;^i a ewt 

Darrang is not exposed to either of the natural calamities of flood or 
drought, and blight has never been knowm to have senousLy injured the 
crops In the event of excessive inundations, compensation would be 
found in the increased fertility of the uplands, and similarly, if the 
rainfall were ever to prove deficient, the drying up of the swamps would 
offer new fields to cultivation The single famine recorded in Darrang 
was caused, not by the failure of the crops, but by the invasion of the 
Burmese in the early years of the present century 

Manufactures^ etc —The only indigenous manufacture in Darrang is 
that of silk-weaving The silk is of two kinds, known as eTnd and inugd 
The former is the produce of the worm Phalasna cynthia, which is 
reared almost entirely in-doors, and fed on the leaves of the Ricinus 
communis or castor-oil plant The inugd worm, or Phalsena saturnia, is 
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fed on certain forert tree* m the open air bat al*o require* careful 
tending. The entire manufActurc i» earned on without capital or 
dimion of labour Each individual apma, weaves, and dyes his oira 
web yet »ome of the fabric* attain a high itandard of excellence, and 
are bought up for export by the Mirwirf traders. There are minor 
indostnes in certom nlliges of bra*»-work and pottery The hranen, 
called Manflx, form a community by themselves. 

The culUvation and mannfactiire of tea 15 chiefly earned on by means 
of European capital and under European supcmsiou. In i88i there 
were altogether laa tea-gardens m Darrang Dutnet, managed by 14 
European aasistants and 138 native offioala. The total area under 
mature plant was 12 1J3 acret, the outworn amountiug to 4,079,123 lbs. 
The number of imported labonren employed was 14,007 of whom 3^26 
were under contract under the Emigration Act 

The external commerce of the Distnct a conducted by means of the 
Brahmaputra, which u navigable by tteamers aD the year through. The 
local trade t* m the hands of Mirwiri immigrants, chiefly from Bitiner 
and Jodhpur States. The pnnapal exports are tea, oD-»eeds, *ilk doth, 
and mued tan eons forevt produce brought m by the bDl tribes The 
import* consist of cotton and woonen doth salt, fine rice, dned fhuts, 
tpices, etc The permanent centres of trade are TttPtm, ilAxcaLiur 
and Biswakath. Weekly markets are hdd m the neighbourhood of 
the tea-gardens. Annua] trading fairs hare been instunted in certain 
Tillage* at the foot of the northem hill*, in order to encourage 
intercomte with the Bhubis. The most important of these is at 
Udalgnrf, on the north-we*t fionticr The principal artlde* brought 
for sale by the Bhutiis are — pomes, blankets, salt, wax, gold, lac, and 
musk in return for which they carry away nee, cotton and *ilk doth 
of native manufacture, and bra*s-warc. This gathering last* for three or 
/bar weeks. In zSSzSs the total value of the aWdes interchanged 
was valued at ^31 325 the balance of trade being greatly ra favour of 
the Bhotii*. 

Apart from the mam highway of the Brahmaputra, means of com- 
munication arc somewhat defective, Second m importance 1* the 
Amm Northern Trunk Road which runs through the entire length of 
the Distnct for a datance of 143 mDea. There arc several minor roads 
crossing north and south and an elephant path or Ad/Al /oft skirts con- 
tmuouilj the baxcofthe Bhutdn Hilii. The nrer* arc generally crossed 
by feme*. The total length of road* in the District 1* refumed at 57 1 
milei, and of rungable nms at 230 nine*. 

4dmiiustraliCK . — In 1870-71 the net revenue of Darrang District 
amounted to ;^6t5 654 toward which the land contributed 
and opium, 4ri9 158 the expenditure was £ 6,461 of which ;^9983 

wa* for the commission of the emtfrdiifrr or fiscal ofSoali. In iSSi-Sj, 
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the net revenue had increased to ;^88,87i, of which the land revenue 
amounted to ^^45,951, and the excise to ^^31,823 The civil 
expenditure in the same year was ^^25,225 The land revenue has 
nearly trebled within the past thirty years, having amounted in 1850 to 
only 15,668 In 1880-81, there were 2 European covenanted officers 
stationed in the Distnct, and 10 magistenal and 4 civil and revenue 
courts open For police purposes the Distnct is divided into 6 ihdnds 
or pohce circles In 1881, the regular police force numbered 290 
officers and men, maintained at a total cost of ^^5237 These figures 
show I policeman to every ii 8 square miles of the area, or to every 
942 of the population, and an average cost of los 8d per square 
mile, or 4^ per head of population There is no municipal police in 
Darrang, and the chaukiddis or village watch of Bengal are not found 
anywhere in Assam proper The District contains i jail at Tezpur 
Station and i Sub-dmsional lock-up at Mangaldai In 1881, the daily 
average number of prisoners was 203 30, of whom 6 45 were females. 
These figures show i person in jail to every 1346 of the population 
The total cost amounted to _;^i348, or ;^6, 12s 3d per pnsoner 

Education does not make such progress in Darrang as in the wealthy 
Distncts of Bengal, but yet some improvement has been exhibited in 
recent years In 1856, the total number of schools was 20, attended 
by 613 pupils The figures of 1870 show a positive decrease, but by 
r 880-8 1, when Sir G Campbell’s reforms had come into operation, 
the inspected schools had increased to 97, and the pupils to 2655 
These figures show i school to every 35 square miles, and 7 pupils to 
every thousand of the population The Government high school at 
Tezpur teaches up to the matriculation standard of the Calcutta 
University The Census of 1881 returned 1484 boyS and 15 girls 
under instruction, and 2795 adult males and 88 adult females able 
to read and wnte, but not under instruction The normal school at 
Tezpur is , under the management of the English Church Mission 

The Distnct is divided into 2 administrative Sub-divisions, and into 
7 ihdnds or police circles, as under — (i) Tezpur Sub-division, containing 
the police circles of Tezpur, Kharidpdrd, Chatia, and Gohpur, and 
(2) Mangaldai, containing the pohce circles of Mangaldai, Kaldigaon, 
and Chatgdri There are 9 niahdls or fiscal divisions, corresponding 
to the pargands of Bengal, containmg an aggregate of in mausds or 
revenue estates There is no municipality m the Distnct 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Darrang does not differ from that 
common to the whole of the Assam \ alley The north-east monsoon, 
which marks the opening of the cold season, sets in about the begin- 
ning of November, and lasts till the end of April It is frequently 
interrupted in March by heavy winds from the south-west, but the 
south-west monsoon proper lasts from May to October The annual 
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rainfall for the five y^ais ending 18S0-81 aTcitiged 77*07 inches at 
Teipnr and 66*93 inches at Maugaldai. 

The preralent diseases are mtcnnittcnt fc T cis — generally qtroudian or 
irregular — dysentery and diarrbcea, goitre, epilepay Dy^psia u said 

to be common among the nnmenoos class of opnan-eaters. Small pox 
breaks out almost every year m consequence of the practice of mocula 
don. In recent years, cholera has repeatedly manifested itself with 
extreme epidemic violence, and with most &tx] resulta. In 1874, out 
of a total of 8061 deaths reported throughout the Distnct, as many as 
3997 were assigned to cholera, showing a mortahty from this cause 
alone of ia*6 per thoi«andL The total mortally for that year was at 
the rate of 34 r per honsand, bong the highest death-rate recorded m 
any of the Assam fhstnets, and more than doable the mte m Dairang 
for the previous year In 3883 the number of roistered deaths 
was 7840 or at the rate of 38*68 per thousand of the population, A 
contagious disorder is common among the cattle of Danung, which is 
thought to have been introduced by imported bufialoes fiom Bengal 
The chief symptocas are loss of appeote, excessive thirit, high 
temperature of the body and watery evacuation. The proportion of 
deaths among the animalt attacked is very high. Two charitable 
dispensaries ofibrd medical relief to the poor [For fnrtbtf bformatton 
regarding Darraug District, see KohiToon^ I>eur 7 //rTt AanxJ 4 ^/ Assam 
(London, 1841) M'Coshs »/ Assam (Calcutta, 1837) 

Assam Ctnsus Reperi of : 88 1 together with the Prortstaal Admuustra 
tien and DcpartmaiSal RrperU for the three years ending 1883 ] 

Darrangfirl — VlUage m the Giro Hills District, Assam situated 
m lat. 35 46 K., long. 90 56 e on the Someswari nver near which a 
fine oct-crop of coal strata is to be seen. The coal field is ntnated on 
both skIcs of the Sotneiwari river , it is about ten mile* m length from 
west to east, and about six miles in breadth from north to sooth. 
AVi thm these Lmits the coal measure* occupy an area of about fifty 
square miles. The coal in the eastern half a not of a good quality but 
that m the western half; covering an area of twenty square mDcs, gives 
at least one of coal of good quabty of a thickncM sufiknent to be 
worked profitably The amount of coal to be obtained from the scam 
IS estimated at 76,000,000 tons. 

Danenda . — TeksUoxA fer^nd m Bindi Distnct, North-^\e5tcm 
Provinces.—^ Kcwramiv 

BarfL — ZasninidH tdtnk^ or Sub-dirmon, NcIIorc Distnct, Madras 
Presidency Area, 616 square miles containmg 118 villages houtes, 

13 174. Population (18S1; 68,164, namely 34,443 33,733 

females. Chief towri, Darsi. 

Ilani (Jddnsdu) — Town in the Darsi idJnk NeHore Dtslnct, 
hladras Presidency , srtuated in lat 15 48 ' looff* 79 44 3° 
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north-\\est of Ongole Population (iSSi) 2311, nanielj, 1890 Hindus, 
1S9 Muhammadans, and 232 Christians, number of houses, 389 As 
the head-quarters of the idluL^ Darsi possesses tlie usual natu c sub- 
ordinate establishments, police station, and post-office 

Darwa — Tdhik ofWun District, Berdr Area, 1062 square miles, 
contains 323 Milages Population (18S1) 132,788, namely, 68,468 
males and 64,320 females, or 125 persons per square mile, houses 
per square mile, 24, persons per house, 5 5 Since 1872, the popula- 
tion has increased by 37,089 Hindus number 124,084, or more than 
93 per cent , Muhammadans, 7804, Jams, 880, Sikhs, 19, and 
Christian, i The agricultural population in 18S1 numbered 98,031, 
cultnated area, 524 square miles, cultivable, but iiaste, 322, uncul- 
tivable M aste, 215 Total re\enue, of which ^,^20,049 was 

deru ed from the land In 1883, the tahik contained i civil and 2 cnmmal 
courts, police stations (f/id/ids), 8, regular police, 102 men, village 
watchmen {chaukidd> s), 217 

Darwa — Town and head-quarters of Darwa idbik, Wun District, 
Berdr, Central India Lat 20° 18' 30" n , long 77° 49' o " e Situated 
24 miles ws w of Yeotmal, the head-quarters town of Wun Distnct, 
w'lth which it IS connected by a metalled road Darwa lies in a basin 
surrounded on three sides by hills Contains a police station, post- 
office, travellers’ bungalow, and school An ancient town, formerly the 
seat of one of the Bhonsla chiefs. Municipal revenue (1881), > 

houses, 854, population (x88i), 3842 

Darwdm — Village and head-quarters of a police circle i^hdnd), in 
Rangpur District, Bengal Lat 25° 53' 15" n, long 88° 55' 15" E 
Seat of an annual fair of considerable importance, at wffiich cattle and 
horses form the principal articles of sale 

Darydbdd — Parga 7 id in Bara Banki Distnct, Oudh , bounded on the 
north by Bddo Sarai, on the east by the Gogra (Ghigra) nver, and 
on the south by Basohn pargaitd Daiydbid is said to be gradually 
increasing its area, owang to the recession of the Gogra tow'ards the east 
The present course of that nver is now about 8 miles east of its ancient 
bank, the intervening ground being comparatively low Area, 214 
square miles, of which 137 are cultivated Of the 241 villages which 
comprise the pargand, no are held under tdlukddri and 131 under 
zaviinddri tenure, the principal landholders being Surajbans Kshatnyds 
Cultivated area in acres — nee, 26,023 , wheat, 23,801 , pdr^ 1097 , 
jodr bdjra, 500, sugar-cane, 2063, barley, 5479, gram, 5000, 
poppy, 802, vegetables, 215, oil-seeds, 400 , miscellaneous, 18,434 
Population (1881) 66,188 males and 62,456 females This pargandis the 
head-quarters of the Satndmi sect of Hindus The founder of the creed, 
Bdba Jagjuvdn Dis, was born here, and the present rehgious head of 
the sect. Baba Jaskaran D^s, is his descendant in the tw'elfth generation 
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Dary^b^ — Town m Baia Banta Distnct Oadh rtuated on the 
hjgh road from Lucknow to Faiidbdd (Fyzibdd), about 24 mile* eart of 
Nawtfbganj LaLad 53 N^IoQg.8t 36 ' e. Founded about 450 years 
ago by a deputy {ptbaMddr) of Sultin Ibtihfm SharkL Formerly the 
head-quarters of the Diitrict, but some years ago the Goremmcnt offices 
and court* were transferred to Naw^bganj owing to the unhealthiness 
of the place, mdnced by rt» low awampy ajtuadon. Daiyitwid ha* tincc 
declined m importance but it contain* a few fine house*, the principal 
being the residence of the tdlukddr oi Rdmpon Population (1881) 
Hindus, 2896 Muhammadans, 2466 and Jams, 176 total, 5538, 
Two market* flounshing Government English school 

Darya Kherl— Thikurate- or Petty State held by TMtur Rnnjit 
Singh as a guaranteed Girasii, under the Bhopdl Agency of Centiul 
Indio. Area, about 6 square miles. The Thdkur rcCares a pecuniary 
allowance {tankhS) of ;^448 from Gwalior Dewis, and Bhopdl m lien 
of former rights over land. He also holds a grant of two villages in 
Shujiwalpur under the guarantee of the British Government, and paj^ 
to the Gwalior Darbitr a quit rent of ;^io7 

Daryipur — Tdhtk^ or Sab-division, of Ellichpur Distnct, Berdr 
Area, 505 square mile* contam* i town and so6 nUages. Fopola 
don (1881) 123,109, namely 63,859 males and 59,350 females, or 
244 persons per square mQe number of occnpied bouses, 23 rii 
unoccupied, 1343 towns and vtliages per square mile, 4 bouses per 
square mile, 48 person* per house, 5 3. Smee 187a, the population 
has mcreased by 20,306. Hindus number 113,131 or 90 percent 
Muhammadans, 9473 Jams, 488 SDchs, 16 and PAjsIs, 7 The 
agncultnral population number 84,026 cultivated area, 467 square 
raDes culdvable, but waste, xi waste *7 Total revenue, ^^57 070 
of which ;^48 ,o94 is land revenue. In 1884, the tdtuk contamed 
7 civil and 3 cnnunal courts police stations (/-W^dr), 2 regular police, 
69 men village watchmen {ciumkiddri) 343. 

Darydptir — Town and head-quarters of Daryipur idluk Ellichpur 
Distnct, Berdr Lat 20 56 it, long, 77 12 30" e. Situated 
about 36 milei south west of EUichpnr town, on the banks of the 
Chandra Bhtiga. Population (i88i) 439a chiefly Kdmbi*. The town 
contains the usual offices of admmlstniuon, a police station, and a 
schools , te\’cial temples and mosques stand outside iL 

DasaJL— Town in Gwalior (SiodhuTs temtory), the capital of the 
Dasai /tfpfr under the Bhil or Bhopdwor Agency of Central India , 
rtoated 10 mile* north of Amjhcm and 12 mile* from Sudarpur The 
revenue of the i* ;^ 34 oo, and is a grant by Sindha to Rijl 
Dmkar Rdo Ragbundth 

Dasdra. — Petty State of JhiUwdrdmnon, Kithliwir Bombay Prcii 
dency It consat* of 7 village*, with 6 mdependeat iribute-paycn. 

, V 
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The re\cnue is estimated at ^^6000, a tribute of ;^i296, i6s is payable 
to the British Government, and of £^2^ 6s as sitkhdi on account of 
Ahmaddbild Area, 265 square miles , population (18S1) 16,971 
Ddsardzupalll. — Village in the Ongole tdluk, Nellore District, 
Madras Presidency. Population (18S1) 2735, number of houses, 475 
Daska — TahsU of Sialkot District, Punjab , but as it has been con- 
stituted since 1881, the Census Report gives no statistics of area or 
population Revenue in 1883, ^22,282 'Y\\^iahsil is administered by 
a ia/isildd?, inumif, and an honorarj' magistrate, vho preside over 2 civil 
and 2 criminal courts , number of police stations {//mmfs), 3 , strength 
of regular police, 34 men, vith 460 village vatchmen {chaukiddrs) 
Daska — Tovn in Sidlkot District, Punjab, and head-quarters of 
Daska tahsil Population (1881) 5525, namely, Muhammadans, 2855, 
Hindus, 1667, Sikhs, 1000, and ‘others,’ 3; chiefly engaged in 
agnculture Situated in laL 32“ 20' n, and long 74° 24' 6" e., on the 
Gujr^nwdla road, 16 miles south-vest of Sidlkot The town contains 
a few vell-built houses belonging to bankers and shopkeepers It has 
been much impro\ed of late jears, and some of its streets have been 
paved with brick Its public buildings consist of the ialisil^ civil court, 
police station, post-office, dispensarj', Government school, encamping 
ground for troops The road from Wazfrdbad to Gurdaspur via 
Pasrdr, crosses the Gujrdnvdla road at this place Daska is noted 
for Its manufacture of brass \essels Forms with the neighbounng 
village of Kot Daska a third-class municipal union Revenue 
• (1882-83), ;!C224, or 7|d per head of population (5525) within 
municipal limits 

Daskroi {Dashkiohl) — Head-quarters Sub-division of Ahmaddbdd 
District, Bombay Presidency It stretches round Ahmaddbdd town for 
about 30 miles north and south, and 20 miles east and west Bounded 
on the north by Baroda territory , east by Mahi Kdntha , south by Kaira 
District , and v est by Sdnand and Baroda territory Area, 348 square 
miles Population (1881), including the inhabitants of Ahmaddbad 
town, 271,563, dwelling in i town and 137 villages, and orcujiying 
56,984 houses Males number 138,880 , females, 132,683 Classified 
according to religion, there are 219,658 Hindus, or about 80 per cent , 
32,824 Muhammadans, and 19,081 ‘others,’ not specified The 
Revenue Survey returned 202,933 acres as occupied land, 135,941 
acres as cultivable waste, and 36,002 as uncuJtivable waste, 98,023 
acres are returned as being under tillage. In the year of settlement 
(1860-61) there were 17,476 holdings with an average of 7f acres, 
paying an average rent of ns 3d 

The entne Sub-division, except for a few gentle undulations in 
the east and south, is a uniform plain The region is crossed by 
the Sabarmati,' the Elhdn, and Meshvo rivers Only in the extreme 
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to the Gielcwdr of Baroda, and ^^29, 18a. to the Nawdb of Jnnignrh. 
Area, 5 1 square mile*. Population (1881) 9352 

D&thwsh kjank.— An tumavigable nver in Prome Dtttnct, Pegu 
Division, Bnmh Bunnah. It nses m the aonthem slopes of the Smbn 
spur and flows south and west into the Zay which It joins Just before 
that nver e nt e r s the Inma lahe. The lower portion of its course is 
through nce-fidds but higher up it flows through forests, producing 
valnable timber, such as p}ingada banhedk (Coreya arborea) 

and iH, 

Dathweh kyank. — Village m Prome District, Pegu Division, British 
Burma. Lah 18 41 n., long 95 34 35 e. Situated on the nver of 
the same name, ao miles south-east of Prome, and near the great nee 
tract which occnpies the centre ol the valley between the Pegu 
Afountams and the Prome Hills. The inhabitants are mainly 
agncultunsts. 

Pft tift- — Native State in Bundelkhand, trader the Central India 
Agency and the Government of India lying between laL 25 34 to 
26 17 N and long, 78 17 to 78 56 s. Area, 836 square miles. 
Population (i88r) 183,598, namely Hindus, 174,302 MuhfuiH- 
madam, 8381 Jains, 15a Number of towns and villages, 454 
number of houses, 39 396 Bounded 00 the east by Jbdnsi 
Distnct, and surrounded on ell other aides by the State of 
Gwahor It came under the anpremacy of the Bnttsb Govern- 
ment with other temtones In Bundelkhand, ceded by the Peahwd 
under the treaty of Bassem in 1802 The ruler at that time was 
Rij£ Parfchhst, with whom a treaty of defensTve alliance was corv- 
clnded m 1804. Alter the deposition of the Peshwd m 1817 Rijd 
Parlchhat was rewarded for his a tt ac hm ent to the Bnttsh Govern- 
ment by the addition of a tract of land on the cost of the nver 
Smd, and a new treaty was made with him. He was succeeded by 
his adopted son, Bijii Bahidur a foundling, who died In 1857 and 
was succeeded by his adopted son, BhawinI Smgh the present 
(1883) ruler At his accession, however an illegitimate son Aijun 
Smgh, disputed the succession and it was necessary to send a Bntish 
force for the settlement of the country Rijd Bhawdnf Smgh is a 
Bnndeli Rijput, and was bom about 1845 The revenues are estimated 
at jCioo 00a The State pays to Smdhu, through the Bnttsh Govero- 
ment, N^nashihl cunency annually on account of the f><trga»d 

of Nadigdon. The Chief has the right of adopuon, and is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. The military force consists of 97 guns, 160 gunners 
700 cav'aliy and 3040 infantry 

Dati*. Chief town of Data State, Bundelkhand, lying on the road 

from Agra to Sdgar (Saugor) 125 miles sonth-east of the former and 
148 mDci north-west of the btter Lat 25 40 long. 78* 30 E. 
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Situated on a rocky eminence, surrounded by a stone wall, about 30 
feet m height, but incapable of defence against modem artillery 
Though composed of narrow and intricate streets, the town presents a 
flourishing aspect, and contains a large number of handsome houses, the 
residences of the local anstocracy Population (1881) 28,346, namel)^ 
Hindus, 23,393, Muhammadans, 4948, and ‘others,’ 5 The RiljPs 
palace stands in the tOAm, within the walls of a pretty pleasure-garden, 
planted with avenues of oranges, pomegranates, and other fmit-trees 
The wall is pierced by a fine gateway, and surmounted at each comer 
by embattled towers Besides the Rd.j£’s pavilion, the gardens enclose 
an octagonal building surrounded by a reservoir, containmg a fountain 
composed of four elephants, from whose trunks arises a jet of water 
Another palace, now untenanted, stands within the city precincts , 
while a third, also deserted, but remarkable for its great size and 
strength, as well as for the beauty of its architecture, lies to the west of 
the town, beyond the walls A curious cluster of Jam temples, at a 
distance of some 4 miles, deserves the attention of archseologists The 
rocky ground in the neighbourhood of Datia is overgrown with stunted 
copse, aboundmg in game , and a small artificial lake lies close to the 
hill on which the town stands 

DatlTre {Dantwra) — Seaport in the Mdhim Sub-division, Thana 
Distnct, Bombay Presidency Ten miles south-east of Mdhim Lat 
19° 17' N , and long 72° 50' e Near the town is a small ruined fort 
built probably by the Portuguese Average annual value of trade for 
five years ending 1878-79, 1,569 — viz exports, ;;^io,738, and 

imports, ;^83 1 

Dattaw — Stream in British Burma, Rises in the Kyl-ba spur 
west of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy), and falls into that nver near 
Peinthalein Its bed is sandy and muddy, on its steep banks are 
found teak, cutch, tng-yin (Pentacme siamensis), much used in house- 
building, thtnga 7 i and pyi)i-ma The Dattaw is navigable only for a 
short distance during the rams 

Dattigdoru — Town and jdgir in Sindhia’s territory (Gwahor), 
Amjhera patgatid, Central India The residence of Mah^rdj Balwant 
Singh of Amjhera, who denves a revenue of ;j^i6oo from the estate, 
paying a tnbute of to Sindhia 

Datt’s B^Z&r (or Rift/) — Village on the Brahmaputra, in the head- 
quarters Sub-division of Maimansingh District, Bengal, 37 miles from 
Nasirdbdd town One of the principal marts of the Distnct, carrying 
on a large trade in jute, etc with Nariyanganj m Dacca, 

Ddudnagar. — Chief to\vn m Aurangabad Sub-dmsion, Gay^ Distnct, 
Bengal Lat 25° 2' 39" N , long 84° 26' 35" e. Population (1881) 9870, 
namely, 7831 Hindus, 2035 Muhammadans, and 4 ‘others,’ area of 
town site, 3285 acres. Situated on the banks of the Son (Soane), and 
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consabag mainly of miserable crooked hues and in^txlar rtrect^ con 
taming numeroaa hovels. The chief pohlic buildings are the sardt or 
rest house bmlt by Didd Khin m the port of the town named after him, 
and intended probably for a stronghold and a small tmAmbdrd and a 
cMauidrdy formerly a*ed for the transaction of businesi Manofectures 
of doth, coarse carpets, and blankets nver trade with Pdtna, which 
IS likely to increase after the opening of the canal dote to the town. 
Gross rauniapal revenue (1881-^2) expenditure, 74. Local 

police consists of 13 men. Foot mfles from Diddnagar on the road 
to Gayd, there is a beautrful temple, the carving of which was exeented 
at MJnipxa. 

DAddpUr — Depfit m Rangpur Distnct, BengaL Trade m nee, 
paddy and mustard, 

D^ddni — TtihAl of Peahdirar District, Pimjah. Su Doaba 
Daudzal 

DanlatAb^ [D^cgtri ). — ^Town and fort m the Nixam s Dominions 
(Htidaribdd) Deccan. Lot. 19 57 n , and long, 75 iS' e. , 10 milei 
north-west fiom Aurangdbid, 170 mfles north-east of Bombay and j8 
north-west of Hoidardbdd (Hydenltald) Population (1881) 1343. The 
fortress, also known by the name of Deogin, has from remote annqmty 
been the stronghold of the ruJen of the Deccan. It consists of a conical 
rock scarped from a height of 150 feet from the hast The fort has 
been provided with a counterscarp gallery and a complete system of 
oountermmes the outer wall is aj miles m circnmference between 
the wall and the base of the upper fort there are three inner lines of 
fortifications, to which access is obtained through gates. On the 
summit of the rock is a smalJ platform, on which are mounted a cannon 
and flagstsfll A short distance outside the ditch is a mmarct aio feet 
high, said to hare been erected m comraemoration of the first conquest 
of the place by the Muhammadans in 1194. The minaret 11 in good 
preserviiucm, and from its summit a fine new of the surrounding 
country is obtained. Close to the minaret are the ruins of an extensire 
Join temple. Near the temple ore the rums of the Chmi ilahal (China 
Palace) where Soltdn Ab-ul Hasan, better known os kmg Tonnshih 
the last of the Gdeondfl sovereigns, was kept a State prisoner by 
Aurangzeb, ThehiUcrawhichtbcfortitandsnscsalmostperpcndjcularly 
from the plam to a height of about 600 feet, and is entirely isobted, 
thonghcommMdtdbyierenilhilUtotheKmth. The moat or ditch b 
about 30 feet wide, and ii ertmed by a maU itooe near whmh 

B a lubteramean gallery which wlndi throush the hdl onril rritiln a 
ihoTt distance of the nmmtt, where the exit u defended by a huge iron 
plate. The onglna! natne of the place under the Hindut was 
Deogarh (Deogiri). It lucceedcd Bijdptir a> the capital of the 
kinsdom. Little U known of lU hiitoty before .ti capture by the 
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Muhammadans under AU-ud-dm of the Khilji dynasty, who at the 
head of a body of 8000 horse appeared before the town m a.d 1294 
After sacking the town, he laid siege to the fort, which after a penod 
of three weeks was, owing to the unexpected nature of the attempt, 
and to the failure of provisions, surrendered by the Ramchandra 
of the Yadava dynasty, which had established itself at Deogiri about 
the close of the 12th century on the do\vnfall of the Kalachuris, the 
successors of the Western Chalukyas Fenshta relates that the terms 
of peace exacted by AM-ud-di'n were as follows — That Ramchandra 
should pay six hundred viaunds (a viauiid is equal to 80 lbs ) of gold, 
seven viatmds of pearls, two maunds of jewels, consisting of rubies, 
diamonds, jaspers, and emeralds , one thousand viaunds of silver, five 
thousand pieces of silk and other articles , that he should hand over 
Elhchpur, then the capital of Berdr, with its adjacent districts , and 
that he should pay a yearly tnbute. The capture of the fortress is 
noteworthy, as this event was the first appearance of the Muhammadans 
in the Deccan The new conquest was neither lasting nor untroubled 
In 1306, Ramchandra rebelled, and Mdlik Naib Kafur, a Muhammadan 
general, was despatched to Deogiri Ramchandra was taken prisoner 
and earned to Delhi, where the Sultdn treated him with clemency and 
even honour, and from whence in the end he was sent back to his 
dominions Rdmchandra was succeeded by his son Sankara, but as 
Sankara proved hostile, Kdfur once more appeared, took the fortress, 
and put the king to death When Kdfiir retired, he left strong 
gamsons in Deogiri and other Deccan points of vantage , but immedi- 
ately after his withdrawal, Harpala, who had married a daughter of 
Rdmchandra, rose in revolt A Muhammadan army again appeared , 
Harpala was defeated and captured , and after being flayed alive by 
order of Mubarik Khan, the new Sultan, his skin was hung over the 
gate of Deogiri A succession of favourites of the Delhi Sultdn now 
ruled in Deogiri , until in 1325, Muhammad Tughlak Shah, the son of 
Ghi)'as-ud-dln, ascended the throne. In 1338, Muhammad Tughlak 
conceived the idea of making Deogin the capital of the Muhammadan 
Empire , and having re-chnstened the fort Daulatdbad, or ‘ The For- 
tunate City,’ issued stnngent orders for the evacuation of Delhi and 
for the immediate removal of the population to Deogiri The distance 
from Delhi to Deogiri is 800 miles Delhi, called by an annahst of 
that time the ‘ Envy of the World,’ became deserted at the order of 
the cruel and eccentric Emperor The stoiy runs that a paralytic 
and a blind man alone were found in the silent streets when the 
evacuation was over. The paralytic was blown from the mouth of a 
culverm , the blind man l^as dragged from Delhi to Deogiri, a march 
of forty days, but ‘the poor wetch fell m pieces dunng the journey, 
and only one leg reached Daulatdbad ’ Deogiri, how ever, rose into 
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importance. Ibn Batuta« a native of Tangier*, visited Daulotibdd 
when Tnghlak had his court there, and compares it for sue and 
splendour to the former Delhi Not once but twice did Deogin gam 
at the expense of Delhi, and wholesale migrations were ruthlessly 
commanded and as ruthlessly enforced. On the second occasion 
the ravages of a famine were added to the diaasten of a long and 
pamful journey la a few year*, the dynasty of Tughlat was fol 
lowed, m this region, by the Bahmani kin^ of Golbarga and chiefs of 
Elder The Bah mama held Paula trfbdd until they became extmct m 
1536 The Bah mams were succeeded by the Niiam Shahi kings of 
Aiifnednagar, who held the fortress until their kmgdom fell beneath the 
sway of the Mughal After the death of Aurangieb m 1707 the fortress 
of Daulatibid, with other Mughal possesuons m the Deccan, passed 
mto the hands of Asaph Jah, the founder of the Nuams dynasty m 
whose f^fly they have remained ever since. Daalatibdd has not 
been garrisoned as a fortress for many years. At present there is a 
force of about 100 militaiy police stationed there. The gardens for 
which the place was once famous have nearly aD disappeared, 

Paulat Khdn. — Village sad foimcrly the head-quarters of Dakshin 
Shihbiapor Sob-divuioa, BikarganJ District, Bengal Let. 33 38 K, 
and long, 90 50 30 e. Prmapal articie of export, txeca nut The 
village was destroyed and the mhabitonU nearlv all drowned by a 
cyclone and storm wave m October 1876 
Daulatptir — Village m Naoshahro Sub divosion, Haidaidbid 
(Hyderibdd) Distnct, Smd, Bombay Presidency situated m Ut *6 
30 30 K., and long 68 o 15 e. on the trunl road between Haidar 
dbid and Rohn. Population insignificant, and mainly agnculmral 
The Muhammadans belong to the Hotpotra tnbe, the Hindus are 
chiefly LoMnos. Rest-house for traveller*. 

DaulesWETiitL — Town, Godivan Datnct, Madras Presidency — 


Dowlsishvaram, 

Datmdia Khura. — EirpmJ m Porwa /aAsU Unao Distnrt, Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Ghitampur and Bhagwantnagar 
on the east by Sarem, on the south by the Ganges, and on the west 
by Ghitatnpnr /erjujed. Conquered from the Bhar* by the Bais 
clan of Rijpats, who here firit laid the foundation of their future 
greatnets. They rapidly extended their dominion*, and their descen 
dants now hold considerable possessions m Ril Bareli and Bln 
Binb. Area, 64 square miles, of which 35 are cultivated. Govern 
ment land re%-enoe ;,CS3 7»ornnov'crageof as. 6d. pcracre. Prmapal 
autumn crops— cotton, rice, milled urd mug > etches, etc. spnrig 
crops— wheat, barley gram, nr>lar, oil seeds, su^-cane. Population 
(1881) 33,467, naraelv 16 397 males and 17 070 Of the 104 

villages compnsmg the par^ni 36 are held under tdluJMrJ 34 under 
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cam!/:ddn, and 44 under pattidiirl tenures. Six bl-^\ eekly markets are 
held for the sale of country produce 

Dausa — To\\'n m Jaipur (Jeypore) State, Rdjputdna, Central India 
Population ( 1 88 1) 7384, namely, Hindus, 6057, Muhammadans, 1139, 
and unspecified, 18S. Station on the Rdjputana State Railway, distant 
about 38 miles east from Jaipur. Dausa was once the capital of the 
State before Amber nas wrested from the Minas It stands on the 
slope of a large isolated flat hill nearly four mfles in circumference, 
fortified with a loopholed wall with bastions of considerable strength 
The town contains numerous Hindu temples and ancient edifices fast 
falling to decay At the close of the Mutiny, Tantia Topi, the famous 
rebel leader, w'as caught betiveen two columns of Bntish troops in the 
neighbourhood of Dausa, when a battle was fought under its w'alls 
Staging bungalow, dispensary, and post-ofiice The Agra and Ajmere 
trunk roads intersect at Dausa 

Davangere — Tdhik m Shimoga Distnct, Mysore State, Southern 
India. Area (including Harihar tdluk, incorporated in 1875), 
square miles, land revenue (1882), exclusive of water-rates, ^15, 59^- 
The fdh(k is watered by the Tungabhadra, which runs along the 
western boundar)' The surface is a wade, level, and dreary plain 
Black soil prevails in the west, and stony or gravelly soil in the east 
Chief crops, jola^ cotton, and ra^ Rice and sugar-cane are grown 
to a small extent The dynasty of the Kadambas were probably 
the earliest Hindu occupants of the country The Ch^lukya and 
BalMla dynasties followed, the seat of government being at Huchangi- 
Durga, The Yadavas of Deogm were in possession when that dynasty 
declined on the advent of the Muhammadans m the 13th century 
After falling to the Vijayanagar Empire and the Bednur chiefs, Davan- 
gere idluk eventually became part of Haidar All’s possessions Noted 
for the manufacture of finely -woven ka 7 nbbs or woollen blankets, 
which have been known to sell for ^20 or ^^30 a-piece The tdhik 
contains i cnminal court , police stations {thdnds), 10, regular police, 
76 men , village watchmen {chaukiddrs), 294 

Davangere. — ^Toivn m Shimoga Distnct, Mysore State, Southern 
India. Lat 14° 28' N , and long 75° 59' e. , 40 miles north-west 
of Chitaldrug Population (1881) 6362, namely, 5584 Hindus, 763 
Muhammadans, and 15 Chnstians Originally an obscure village, 
Davangere became a 'centre of trade under the patronage of Haidar 
All, who gave it as a jdgir to a Mardthd chief The merchants are 
mostly Sivaite Bhaktas or Lingdyats Their most valuable business is 
the carrying trade between W^lHjd-pet in North Arcot and the 
neighbourhood of Sagar and Nagar Exports — areca-nut, pepper, and 
kamblts or country blankets 

Dd,vasi-betta. — Peak on the Brdhmagiri Hills, Mysore. 
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David, Port St. (Native name, Thf^uapatnoM or TegnapctawC) 

A rained fort m Sonth Arcot District, Madras Presidency sitaated m 
lat II 44 30 K and long 79 49 30 e. ioo miles south of Madras, 
and ij miles north of Cuddalore of which it may be called a snbntb. 
It was purchased from the Manithis m 1690, and was mcloded in 
the kaul of that year by which Caddalore was granted to the Com- 
pany All the land round the fort, to the distance of a randome shott * 
fired on every aide, was included in the pcrchase. It was christened 
Fort SL David, perhaps by its Welah Governor M E. Yale and 
from 1746 to 1752 It repbeed Fort Sl George as the chief settlement 
on the Coromandel coast {Set Cuddalore.) Upon the capitulation 
of Madras to the French under Boordonnais m 1746 the Company's 
agent at Fort Sl David assumed the general administration of British 
afiairs m the south of India, and successfully resisted an attack by 
Dnpleii. Chve was appointed Governor in 1756 In 1758 the French, 
imder M. Lally captured and dismantled the fort while Clive was 
scTvmg m Bengal, but suffiaently restored it m 1783 to withstand an 
attack by General Stuart The rained houses on the ramparts are still 
interesting and some parts of the fort are m good preservation. Sub- 
terranean passages appear to have run completely round under the gUas, 
thus forming a safe means of commumcation for the gamson while, at 
short mtervals, other gallenes striking off at right angles> and terminating 
m powder chambers, served as mines. At the south-east corner, the 
gallery ran down to the edge of the sea, while on the othff three rides 
the fort was protected by the nver Penjiir and two canals. The rains 
form a recc^nhed landmark for mariners. 

Daw ^ — Zawtinddri or estate in Bhanddri District, Central Provinces, 
lying to the north of the Great Eastern Road, and about 30 miles north- 
east of Bhanddrd. Popubtion (1881) 4997 chiefly Gonds and Halbdi, 
dwelhng m is viUages, on an area of 36 square mflei, of which 7 square 
miles are cultivated. Dawd and Kor Seonl, the only large vilbges, both 
possess mdigenous Schools, and the latter contnma a strong colony of 
korii, fhechief IS a Halbd. Dawi village is ntoated m bL 3 1 11 
and long. 80 13 e. 

— ^Town m Jlerwdra, Ajmcre-Mcrwdra Division, Rijputina. 
T-af 25 36 K., long. 73 51 E. Situated at the extreme south of 
ilerwdin, at the bead of the Dawer pass mto Jodhpur Police statioo, 
school, and post-office. 

DawiUL Range of mountains forming the eastern boundary 

of AiiRERST District Tenassenm Divinon, British Duuni This 
Cham starU from the Mifleb-yh HDl (5500 feet high) In the main 
range, m bt 16 s' 45 9® 4* 3 e.. and cilcods north 

west for 200 mOes, dividing the wateii of the Harnig tharaw and 
Hlaingbhwch nvers from those of the Thaung-yin. The genera! 
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appearance of the range is that of a wooded plateau of latente cut up 
by drainage into ridges At places the underlying rocks project into 
the bed of the Thaung-yin, indicating volcanic agency Large areas on 
the Dawna Hills are covered with evergreen forests, containing many 
varieties of laluable timber 

Dayd ( ‘ T/ic Ewer of Mercy ’) — The w estem distributary of the w aters 
of the Kovakhai n\er, in Onssa, through Purl District into the Chilka 
Lake Subject to disastrous floods, w'hich in the rainy season burst the 
banks, and sometimes desolate hundreds of square miles In the dry 
w eather, a senes of long shallow pools, amid expanses of sand. Fall per 
mile at section half-way between Cuttack city and the sea, i 7 feet, 
mean depth of section, 16 7S feet, estimated discharge, 33, too cubic 
feet per second Thirty-six breaches were made in its embankment in 
1866. 

Dayang' or Doyong — River in Assam, forming in part the eastern 
boundarj' betw’een the Ndgd Hills District and the unexplored country 
occupied by the independent Ndgas It nses in the prolongation of 
the Bdrel range w hich runs through the Ndgd Hills, and divides that 
District from Manipur State, its source being between the lofty peaks 
called Khurrho and Kopamedza It ultimately falls into the 
Dhanesw^an (Dhansiri) river, a short distance above Goldghat, in lat 
26° 26' N , and long 93° 58' e Navigable by small boats during the 
rainy season as high as its junction with the Dihmggjdn 

Debar. — Lake m Udaipur (Oodeypore) State, Rdjputdna, Central 
India Situated about 30 miles south-east of Udaipur towm, the 
centre lying in lat 24° 18' N , and long 74” 4' e It is formed by a 
dam entirely made of massive stone, built across a perennial stream, 
where it issues through a gap in the surrounding hills This dyke is 
called Jai Samand, after Rdnd Jai Singh, by whom it was constructed 
AD 1681 The length of Lake Debar from east to west is 8 or 10 
miles, and its average breadth about a mile, with a circumference of 
about 30 miles , elevation above sea-level, 960 feet Its northern shore 
IS dotted with picturesque fishing hamlets, and its surface with small 
w'ooded islands, adding greatly to the beauty of perhaps one of the 
largest artificial sheets of w'ater in the world 

DebMt^. — Village and municipality in Maihatf pargand, Khulnd 
District, Bengal, situated on the nver Jamund. Lat 22° 33' 30" n , 
long 89° o' 15'^ E, Population (r88i) 5514, namely, Hindus, 
4002 , and Muhammadans, 1512 , area of town site, 2400 acres 
Municipal income (1881-82), > average incidence of taxation, 

IS id per head of municipal population Large trade in lime produced 
from burnt shells 

Debl Pdtan. — Village with temples and large religious fair, in Gonda 
Distnct, Oudh Lat 27° 32' 8" n , long 82° 26' 30" e Stated to be 
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probably one of the oldest *eau of the Snrmte cnltos in Northern India. 
The earliest legend connects it with Riji Kama, son of Ktmti, the 
mother of the three elder Pindavas by the Sun-god, and hero of the 
impenetrable auras*, who, abandoned m hij cradle on the Ganges, was 
adopted by Adirath, the chOdlen King of Anga. Brought up at the 
court of Haitmipur Kama was refnsed by Droni the arm* of Brahma, 
which, ho w ever be eventually obtained from Partsurdma by Cuthful 
service at his retreat on the Mahendra mountain. In after life, he 
attended Duryodhana to the SwajcvtrcrcL, described m the Mahi- 
bhirata, and, having taken a prommcnt part m the great war was finally 
granted the aty of Malmi by Janlsmdhn, the Smutc King of Magndha, 
over which he reigned as a tribotary to Duryodhana. The rums of on 
ancient fort, once occupying the »ite of the present temple, and an 
adjommg tank, are popularly ascribed to this legendary monarch. In 
the middle of the and century a-ix VikTamiditya, the Brihmmut king 
who restored the sacred aty of Ajodbyrf on the decline of Buddhora, 
erected a temple on the site of the anaent fort. This m its turn fell 
into rains and another was boilt on the same spot at the end of the 14th 
or beginning of the isth century by Ratan Nith, the third in ipmtuol 
descent from Gonkh Kiith, the deified saint whose worship u ^rread 
tH ow the Nep£l valley As iar as can be judged from t)^ remaiiL 
this temple most hare been of considerable sue, adorned by profase 
scnl ptui ' e s, and full of stone image* of Sivn and Den m them various 
forms. For some ccntuncs, Ae temple was a great resort for pxlgnms, 
chiefly from Gorakhpur and Nepil, until its importance attracted the 
attention of the iconoclastic Aurangzeb, one of whose officers slew the 
priests, de str oyed the temple and nnages, and defiled the holy places. 
The temple was soon afrerwords restored, but on a smaller scale, and still 
exist*. A huge religious-tradiDg fiur lasting for about ten day*, and 
attended by about 100,000 persons, is held here each year The 
pnnapal aitmles of commerce arfe — hill ponies, cloth, timber nuts, 
gAI iron, cmnamon, etc During the fair large number* 0/ boBaJoes, 
goats, and pig* are daily *acnficed at the temple. 

Deccan {DahJkiMy ‘The South'). — The Deccan, m It* local occepta 
ticm, signifies only the ekvated tract sUnated between the Narbodi 
(Nerbodda)*ndlistna{KnsHna) nvcn, but rt « generally and properly 
understood to Indade the whole country «outh of the Vindhya moun 
tarn*, which separate rt from Hindustin proper In its lar^ tense 
therefortv rt comprebemi* the valley of the Narhadi, and all soolbward 
—the belt of lowland that fringe* the coast, as well as the triangular 
table-land, the sides of which are formed by the Eastern and Ueiiem 
Chits, and the base of the Sitpura range of the tnb-Vindhyas. On 
the western side this table-land descends seaward by a socccssjon of 
terraces, the Ghits throeghout areragmg 4000 feet in height above the 
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sea, and lerniinating abruptly near Cape Comorin, the extreme southern 
point of the peninsula, at an elevation of 2000 feet From here, 
following the coast-line, the Eastern Ghdts commence m a series of 
detached groups, uhich, uniting in about lat. 11° 40' n, run norlhvard 
along the Coromandel coast, with an average elevation of 1500 feet, 
and join the mam ridge, which crosses the peninsula in lat 13° 20' n 
They terminate in nearly the same latitude as their western counter- 
part The Vmdhj'an range, running across the north of the Deccan, 
joins the northern extremities of the two Ghats, and thus completes the 
peninsular triangle The eastern side of the enclosed table-land being 
much lower than the w'estern, all the principal rivers of the Deccan — 
the Godavari, Kistna, Pennar (Ponnaiyar), and Kaveri (Cauverj’) — rising 
in the Western Ghats flow' eastward, and escape by openings in the 
Eastern Ghdts into the Bay of Bengal Betw'een the Ghdts and the sea 
on either side, the land differs in being, on the east, composed in part of 
alluvial deposits brought dow'n from the mountains, and sloping gently , 
while on the w'est, the incline is abrupt, and the coast strip is broken by 
irregular spurs from the Ghdts, which at places descend into the sea m 
steep cliffs. 

Geologically, the Deccan table-land presents a vast surface of hypo- 
gene schists, penetrated and broken up by extraordinary outbursts of 
plutonic and trappean rock , varied on the Western Ghats by lateritc , 
on the eastern by laterite, sandstones and limestones , and in the valley 
of the Kiven by granite To the north-w'cst, this schistoid formation 
disappears, emerging occasionally from under one of the largest sheets 
of trap in the world Underlying this surface throughout, is a granite 
floor j while in places overlying it are, m the following order, gneiss, 
mica and hornblende schists, clay-slate, marble — all destitute of organic 
remains — together with fossiliferous limestones, vaneties of clay and 
sand rocks Through all these aqueous deposits, the volcanic trap 
thrusts Itself Two rocks, charactenstic of the Deccan, are found 
cappmg the trap — viz latente, an iron-clay, and regar known in its 
disintegrated state as ‘ black cotton-soil ’ The latter is remarkable for 
Its retentiveness of moisture, and for its fertihty 

Little IS known of the history of the Deccan before the close of the 
13th century. Hindu legends tell of its invasion by Rima, and 
archaeological remains bear witness to a senes of early dynasties, of 
which the Dravida, Chola, and Andhra are the best known Continuous 
history commences with the Muhammadan mvasion of 1294-1300 a.d , 
when Ala-ud-dm, the Elhilji Emperor of Delhi, conquered ‘ Mah^ashtri,’ 

‘ Telingina,’ and ‘ Kamata.’ In 1338, the reduction of the Deccan was 
completed by Muhammad Tughlak , but a few years later, a general 
revolt resulted in the estabhsliment of the Muhammadan Bihmani 
djmasty and the retrogression of Delhi supremacy beyond the Narbad£ 
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Tbe ROimani dynasty subverted the Hindu kingdom of Tdiogdna 
(1565) and (at the tattle of Ttflikot m the same year) the great Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar or Kamita. A few yean later, it itself 
began to dismtegrate, and was broken up mto the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijipur Ahmadnagar, Gdeonda, Bldar, and Berir 
The two last became extmet before 1630 the other three were 
successively restored to the Delhi Empire by the victories of Shdh 
Jehin and his son Aurangieb. The Deccan was thus for a second 
time brought under the Delhi rale;, but not for long The Maidthii 
in 1706 obtjmed the right of levying tribute over bouthem India. 
Their leader coocentratmg his strength m what is now the Bombay 
Presidency founded the Satdra dynasty, which afterwards resigned 
all real power to the Peshwi of Poona. Another usurper rallying 
tbe southern Muhammadans round him, established the Nudmati 
of Haidaribid (HyderdbAd). The remamder of the imperial posses- 
sions in the Deccan was divided among mmor chiefii, who octnow 
ledged the supremacy of the PeshwA or the Nudm, according as 
they were north or south of the 'Dmgabhadia respectively Mysore, 
generally tributary to both, became eventually the prue of Heudar 
AH while m the extreme sooth the TrmincoTe State enjoyed by 
Its isolated position, unmtemipted independence. Such was the 
position of affairs early m tbe i8th cent u r y Meanwhile Portugal, 
Holland, France, and Great Bntain had effected settlements on the 
coast but the two former on so small a scale that m tbe wars of 
the Deccan they took no unportant part. The French and English 
however espoused opposite ode* and the struggle eventually resulted 
m r^hluhing the supremacy of the latter The Deccan is to-day 
represented by the Bn^h Presidency of Madras and port of Bombay 
together wrth HoidarAbid (HydcrAbid), Mysore, Travancore, and other 
Native States. 

DedilL — Petty State in KithiAwAr Bombay Presidency It consttb 
of II villages, with t independent tribute payers. The re\enQe In 
1881 was cstunated at of which ;^’a95 12s. Is payable os 

tribute to the GAekwAr of Baroda. Area, 30 square niHes population 
<1881) 5437 

DedAr^ — Petty State in KitbiAwAr Bombay Presidency It con 
sxfts of I village, with * independent tribute payers. The revenue in 
1881 was estimated at of which ;^xo, 6a. is payable ns tribute 

to the GickwAr of Baroda. 

{J}i^ — Town and fortress In Bhartpur States RAjputAna, — Stt 

Dio _ , 

Deexa {Disd).' — British cantonment In PAlanpur State, Bomuay 
Presidency — Ar Disa- 

DegAm (ZV/Vfffw). — Seaport m the Jimbosar Subdivisfon, Broach 
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District, Bombay Presidency, situated in laL 22° ii' n, and long 72° 
39' E, on the left bank of the Mahi river, about a mile from the Gulf 
of Cambay, and 18 miles north-west of Jimbusaf town Population 
(18S1) about 2000, average annual value of trade for the five years 
ending 1871-72, ;;^i4,io8, viz. exports, ^^5 135, and imports, ^^89 73 
Mention is made of Degam as a seaport of Broach m the Atn-i-Akban 
Degh. — River in Jammu (Jummoo) State, and in Si^lkot, Lahore, 
and Montgomery Districts, Punjab Formed by the union of two 
streams at Parmandal, in Jammu, both of which take their rise in the 
outer Himalayan ranges Enters British territory near the village of 
Lehri-KLaMn in Sidlkot, passes into Lahore District, and finally joins 
the Rdvf in Montgomery Distnct in lab 31° 2' N , long 73° 24' e 
The Degh is a river of the lower slopes, and consequently depends 
entirely for water-supply upon the local rainfall , but its channel in the 
upper portion never runs dry In Sidlkot Distnct, a fnnge of alluvial 
land hnes the bank, and the current shifts constantly from side to side 
of the wide valley, but arUfiaal irrigation is only practised by means of 
Persian wheels in a few isolated spots, where the banks nse somewhat 
higher than usual above the river bed Large areas, however, benefit 
by the silt deposited from the summer floods At Tapi^la, in Lahore 
District, the Degh divides into two branches, — the western of which is 
only full of water durmg the rainy season, — and these join again near 
the village of Dhengd Below Udeheri, irrigation can be effected by 
the natural flow of the water, the banks having subsided almost to the 
river’s edge Excellent nee grows upon the lands submerged by the 
inundations In Montgomery District, the Degh agam flows between 
high banks, but still contains sufficient water for imgation Its course 
in this portion of its course is remarkably straight, and it presents all the, 
appearance of an artificial canal So much water is withdrawn for 
agricultural purposes during its upper course, that the bed not unfre- 
quently runs dry by the time it reaches Montgomery District Several 
bridges span the Degh, notably an ancient one of very curious con- 
struction, at the point where it passes from Sidlkot into Lahore, besides 
two at Pindi Das and Hodiil, erected by the Emperor Jahingfr 

Dehej — Seaport in the W^gra Sub-dmsion, Broach Distnct, Bom- 
. bay Presidency , situated in laL 21” 42' 45" n , and long 72° 38' 30" e , 
on the right bank of the Narbadd (Nerbudda), about 3 miles from the 
sea, and 26 miles west of Broach Houses, 618 Population (1881) 
about 2000 The port, though convenient of approach, does not admit 
of boats of more than 55 tons burthen In 1804 it was closed, and 
opened again in 1819 Dehej was formerly the chief toivn of a fiscal 
division of 12 villages, which first came under Bntish rule in 1780 This 
tract vas ceded to the Mardthds m 1783, and recovered in 1818 on the 
final overthrow of the Peshiid’s power Mentioned in the Atn-t-Akbari 
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Dehli — Division, Distnct, tnd City Pnnjab . — Set Delhi. 

Deh peh. — lake in Okepo township, Henzada Distnc^ Irairadi 
Division, Bntisb Burma situated near the foot of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yoma hilli, covcnng an area of nearly a square m 3 e. Supplied 
pnndpilly by the drainage from the neighbouring hills, during the 
rams it has a depth of 9 fee^ but in the dry season of only i or a feet 

DfihrtL— in Dehra Ddn District, North Western Pro v mces, 
comprising the whole of the eastern and western Dilns. Area (i88s) 
715 square miles, of which 78 are cultivated , population (1881) 98,953 
land revenue, ^^3850 total Govenunent revenue, ;£^+7ai , rental paid 
by cultivators, , incidence of Government revenue per acre, ad. 

TTie taMsU contains i aril and 8 cnnmul c o urts, with 14 tkdjids or 
police circles. Strength of r^ular police, 196 men, besides 53 town 
police and 106 village watchmen. 

Dfihra,— Town, cantonment, and administrative head quarters of 
Dehra Diin District, North-Western Provmces. Lat. 30 19 59 K., 
and long. 78 5 57 e. Prettfly ntuated m the midst of a mountain 
valley at an elevation of more than 3300 fiSet above sea-level. Popda 
don (1881} 18,959, namely Hindas, 13,307 Muhammadans, 4801 
Jams, 88 Chnsoans, 7 1 1 , and otbera, 5s Area of town site, S315 
Founded by Guru Rim Rii, who settled m the Diin at the end of 
fhe i7± century Ris temple, a handsome baBdmg in the style of 
Jahinglr's tomb forms the chief ardiitectural omament of the town. 
The native city also con tains a tahAJL, pobce stadon jail, and schools. 
The European quarter lies to the north, and has a Kngluh popu- 
lation of some 600 persons, being one of the largest m the North- 
Western Provinces. To the west stand the cantonments of the and 
Gilrkha Rifles, or Sirmdr BattaLon. English Church, Roman Catholic 
and Pxesb]rtenan chapels dispensary which in 1883 reheved a total 
nomberof 16 *63 patients post-office hend-quaiters of Tngonomctncal 
Survey A large and successful mlsnon of the Amencan Presbyterian 
Chur^ takes a promment part m edneadoa Mumdpal revenue (1883), 
;^95i of which ;^599 was denved from laxadoD madence of taxation, 
IB. per head of muniapal population. 

Dehra DiSn. — District in the Lieutenant Gov ern o n hlp of the North- 
Western Provinces, lymg between 29 57 and 30 59 h laL and 
between 77 37 15" 78 22 45 e. long., with an area of 1193 

square mDes, and a population (1881) of 144,070 persons. Dehra Ddn 
forms the northern Distnct of the Meerut (ilcrath) Division, It is 
bounded on the north by Independent Garhwil, on the west by Sirmdr 
and Ambdla (Umballa) Distnct, on the south by Sahiranpur and on 
the cast by Bntiih and Independent GaihwiL The administrative 
head-quarters are at the town of Dehra. 

Ekjtical Asjr r/f , — The Distnct of Dehra Ddn consists of two distinct 
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portions — the double valley of Dehra proper, and the outlying mountain 
tract of Jaunsir Bdwar It projects northward from the alluvial up- 
lands of the Doab, like an irregular triangle, towards the sources of the 
Jumna (Jamuna) and the mam range of the Himalayas To the south, 
the Sn\dlik hills, a mass of Himdlajan debris^ shut off the District from 
the level and fertile plain below Between these hills and the great 
mountain chain, whose farthest outliers they form, he the two valleys 
kno\vn as the Eastern and Western Duns , the former sloping down 
toward the stream of the Ganges, while the latter descends by wooded 
undulations to the bed of its principal confluent, the Jumna (Jamuna) 
The scener)' of these mountain dales can hardly be surpassed for 
picturesque beauty even among the lovely slopes of the massive chain 
to which they belong The perennial streams nourish a fresh and 
luxunant vegetation, nhilst the romantic hills to the south and the 
sterner mountains on the north give an exquisite variety to the land 
scape. A connecting ridge, which runs from north to south between 
the two systems, forms the watershed of the great rivers, and divides 
the Eastern from the Western Diin. The Ganges, passing between 
this Distnct and Garhwil, pours rapidly over beds of boulder, through 
several channels, encircling jungle-clad islets, and debouches at length 
upon the plains at Hardw^ The Jumna sweeps round the whole 
south-western boundary, and reaches the level uplands near Bddshdh 
Mahal, m Saharanpur District, an ancient hunting-seat of the Delhi 
Emperors Their tnbutanes have little importance, except for artificial 
irngation When the District first passed under Bntish rule, remains 
of ancient dams, tanks, and canals studded its surface, but these 
works had fallen completely out of use during the anarchic penod of 
Sikh and Gfirkha incursions Our officers at once turned their atten- 
tion to the restoration of the ancient channels, or the construction of 
others , and a number of diminutive but valuable irngation canals now 
traverse both valleys in every direction, spreading cultivation over all 
available portions of their rugged surface. North of the Dun proper, 
the massive block of mountains known as Jaunsdr Bdnar fills in the 
space between the valleys of the Tons on the west and the Jumna on 
the east and south The latter nver, bending sharply westward from 
the Garhwdl boundary, divides this northern tract from the Dtin, and 
unites with its tributary the Tons near the Sirmiir frontier Jaunsar 
Bawar consists of a confused mass of rocks, evidently upheaved by 
volcanic action Forests of deodara, oak, and fir still clothe large 
spaces on the hill-sides , but cultivation can only be earned on by 
means of terraces cut along the mountain slopes, and artifiaally irrigated 
by dams upon the numerous minor streams The wild elephant ranges 
over the Siwdlik chain , while tigers, leopards, sloth bears, spotted or 
other deer, and monkeys abound m the remoter jungles Wild elephants 
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occaaonaUy do considerable damage to the crops, but their capture is 
regulated b/ Govemmeot mle& Amon g game buds maj be mentioned 
the black and grey partridge, pe**fowb floriken, snipe, woodcock, 
pheasant, etc. Buds of prey mclade screral vaneties of eagle, niliure 
kite, hawk etc. The nvert abound m fish, the moMsir^ a ipeaei of 
carp being commonly caught from 40 to 6o pounds m weight, and fre- 
quently of a larger sue. The smaller i ti e a ma s w uim with trout, nf/, 
rohi etc. Crocodiles, both of the snub-nosed and bottle-nosed varieties, 
arc common, as is also a repolsive species of fresh-weter shark. 

Hiftcry — In the earliest ages of Hindu legend, Dehra Diln formed 
part of the mythical region known as Kedirkilnd, the abode of the 
great god Siva, whose sovereignty is stiJJ commemorated m the name 
of the Siwilik hills. Many generations later according to the most 
ancient myths of the Aryan settlers, the valley became bound up with 
the two great epics of the Rimiyani and Mahibbirata- Hither 
came R 4 ma and ha brother to do penance for the death of the 
demon-king Rivana and here sojourned the five P^dava brethren 
on them way to the inner recesses 0/ the snowyrange, where they finah) 
immolated themselves upon the sacred peak of klahi Paoth. Another 
memorable legend connects the ongm of the hrtle nver Stsswi with 
the prayers of 60,000 pigmy Brfbmana, whom Indm, the ram god, had 
laughed to scorn when he saw them vainly endeavouring to cross the 
vast lake formed by a cow's footprint filled with water The ladigoanl 
pigmies set to work, by means of penance and raortificaDons, to create 
a second Indra, wbo should supersede the rcjgnmg god and when 
thar sweat had coDected into the easting nver the irreverent dot) 
alonned at the surpnimg effect of their devotions, appeased therr wrath 
through the good offices of Brahma. Traditions of a snake, Btfmun 
wdio became lord of the Ddn on the summit of the Nigsidh HiH, seem 
to point towards a penod of Nig 4 supremacy The famous KiOsi 
stone, near Haripar on the ngbt book of the Jumna, inscribed with 
an effict of the Buddhist Emperor Asoko, may mark the anaent 
boundary between India and the Chinese Empire. It consuls of a 
large qoarti boulder standing on a ledge which overhangs the nver 
and Is coTcred with the figure of an elephant, besides an inscnption 
in the ordinary character of the penod. Hwen Thsang does not 
mention any odes which can be identified os lying within the present 

District and tradition asserts that It remamed without inhabitants until 

the nth century, when a passmg caravan of Eanjdids, struck with the 
beauty of the country permanently settled on the spot 
Authentic bistoiy however, knows nothing of Dehra Ddn tQl the 17^^ 
century when It formed a portion of the Garhwiil kingdom. The town 
of Dehra owes its ongin to the heretical Sikh Guru, Rim Rih a Ilmdu 
anu-popc, who was driven from the Punjab and the Sikh apoMolatc 
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by doubts as to the legitimacy of his birth, and obtained recommenda- 
tions from the Emperor Aurangzeb to the Rdja of Garhwdl His 
presence m the Dun shortly attracted numerous devotees, and the village 
of Gurudw^ra, or Dehra, grew up around the saint’s abode. Rdji Fateh 
Sah endoAved his temple, a curious building of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture, with the revenue of three estates The Guru possessed the 
singular and miraculous power of dying at wall, and returning to life 
after a concerted interval , but on one occasion, having mistaken his 
reckoning, he never revived, and the bed on w'hich he died still forms 
a particular object of reverence to the devout worshippers at his ceno- 
taph Monuments of earlier date, erected by one Rani Kam^vati, still 
exist at Nuwdda. Fateh Sdh died soon after the arrival of Rdm R^i, 
and was succeeded (1699) by his infant grandson, Part^p Sdh, w'hose 
reign extended over the greater part of a centurj' But the flourishing 
condition of his domain soon attracted the attention of Najib DauM, 
governor of Sah^iranpur, Avho crossed the Siwdhks Avitli a Rohilla army 
in 1757, and occupied the Dun without senous opposition Under 
Najib Klhan’s benevolent and enlightened administration, the Distnct 
rose to an unexampled degree of w'ealth and prosperity Canals and 
wells irrigated the mountain - sides, Muhammadan colonists brought 
capital to develop the latent resources of the soil , and mango topes, 
still standing amid apparently pnmeval forest, bear witness even now to 
the flounshmg agnculture of this happy period But Najib’s death in 
1770 put an end to the sudden prosperity of the Dun Henceforth a 
perpetual inundation of Rdjputs, Gfljars, Sikhs, and Gilrkhas swept 
over the valley, tiU the once fertile garden degenerated again into a 
barren Avaste Four Rdjds followed one another on the throne, but the 
real masters were the turbulent tnbes on every side, Avho levied constant 
black-mail from the unfortunate cultivators. 

Meanwhile, the Gurkhas, a race of mixed Nepdli ongin, were 
advancmg westward, and reached at last the temtones of Garhwal. 
In 1803, Rija Pardumdn S 4 h fled before them from Srinagar into the 
Diin, and thence to Sah^anpur, while the savage Giirkha host overran 
the Avhole valley unopposed Their occupation of Dehra Diin 
comcided m time with the Bntish entry into Sahdranpur, and the 
great earthquake of 1803 proved the miraculous harbinger of either 
event The Gilrkhas ruled their new acquisition with a rod of iron, 
so that the Distnct threatened to become an absolute desert Under 
the severe fiscal arrangements of the Giirkha governors, slavery 
increased with frightful rapidity, every defaulter being condemned to 
lifelong bondage, and slaves being far cheaper m the market than 
horses or camels From this unhappy condition, the advent of Bntish 
rule rescued the feeble and degraded people 

The constant aggressions of the Gilrkhas against our frontier com- 
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peHed the Government to declare war ra Norember 1814. Dchra 
was immediately occnpied, while onr forcea laid siege to the strong 
hin fortrc*! of Kilanga, which fell after a gallant defence, with great 
lots to the besieging party The remnant of its brave garmon 
entered the service of Ranjlt Singh, and afterwards died to a mon m 
battle with the Afghdni. A resolution of Government, doted 17th 
November 1815 ordered the annexation of our new possessicn to 
Sahiranpar , while the Gdrkhat, by a treaty drawn up m the succeeding 
month, formally ceded the country The orgamiatiOD of the Dismct 
on a British model proceeded mpidly and m spite of an ineffectual 
rising of the disaffected Gtljars and other predatory classes, led by a 
bandit named Kalwi, m 1834, pence was never again scnonsly disttirb«i. 
Under the energy and perseverance of its first English the Diin 

rapidly recovered its prospenzy Roads and canals were constmcteii 
cultivation spread over the waste lands, and the people themselves, 
asraking fiom tbeir previous apathy began to acquire habits of mdnstiy 
and self reliance. Jaonsir Biwar historically an Integral portion of 
Sinnilr had been conquered m the same campo gn at the Ddn, but 
was at first erected mto a sepamte charge under a Commissioner 
subordinate to the Resident at Delhi. In 1829 however it was incor 
porated with the present Dmnct, of which it has ever since foimed a 
part The Muemy of 1857 produced little effect in this remote depend 
ency cot off by the Siwiliks ftom direct contact with the centres of 
dissection m ±e Do^ or the Delhi Divisioii and thongh a party of 
Jalandhar insurgents, 600 strong, crossed the Jumna into Dehra 
they traver sed the District without stopping, and never came into 
collision with the pursuing troops. 

IS probable that the number of the inhabitants has 
more than trebled since the introduction of British rule. The first 
regular Census, however took place as lately as 1865 and it returned 
a total populadon of 101 831 In 1872 the numbers had risen to 
1 16 945 stowing an increase of 14,1 14 persons, or 13 7 per cent By 
1881 the popolatioff had further risen to 144,070, showing an tnerease 
of 27,1*5, or 33'2 per cent since 1872 TTic pnoopal results arrived 
at by the Census of 1881 may be briefly summonsed as follows • — Area 
of District, iip3 square miles number of towns and villi^es, 966, 
number of houiei, ji 94» Total popotanon, 144,070, nnmdj' imJer 
83,985 and fcmalci 6^085 proportion of mater ra tota] popolatran, 

58 3 per cent. Average densit, of population, lai pcrioni per rqnare 

mile vmager per square mile, o8t peraonr per rilhgc, 149 bousea 
per iquare mile, ap^ inmatei per house, 4-3 OasiiJed according 
to religion, the Centnr Report itaurncd the popolanoo as follows 
Hindus, las aJ3,or 86-9 percent. Muhammadans, 16,537 orii 5per 
cent. C hrirosns, 035 or r 4 per cent. Sikhs, r6o and Jains, JH- 
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The leading Hindu castes compnse the Brahmans {17,274) and Rajputs 
(37,550), each of which has two broad sub-divisions into mountain 
and lowland clans. The latter regard themselves as vastly superior 
to their hill brethren, and lose caste by intermarriage with them The 
highland Brahmans will eat any kind of meat except beef The other 
Hindu castes, numbenng over 2000, in the District are as follows — 
Ahir, shepherds and cultivators, 2027, Baniyi, traders, 2932, Barhdi, 
carpenters, 2999, Bhangi, a very low caste of sweepers, and engaged in 
other menial occupations, 10,781 , Chamdr, another vtvj low caste, 
engaged as slonners and leather dressers, 16,715 , Kahar, labourers, 
palanquin-bearers, and domestic servants, 4576 , Kori, 8669, and Lo^dhl, 
2930, the two principal cultivating castes , Lohir, blacksmiths and iron- 
workers, 2050 The Gdjars, immigrant plunderers of the last century, 
still retain several villages, but they only numbered 529 in 1881 
Among the lower castes, the Mehras and Dhtims possess the greatest 
interest, as being the probable representatives of the aborigines before 
the tide of Aryan immigration had set in. The Mehras inhabit the 
remoter portions of the Eastern Dun, inferior both in physique and 
intelligence, and timidly averse to intercourse with strangers The 
Dhiims have dingy black skins and woolly hair , they form the servile 
class, only just emancipated from actual slavery under Bntish rule, and 
still retaining many traces of their ancient status Their number is not 
returned separately in the Census Report With the exception of 167 
Shids, the whole of the Muhammadans belong to the Sunni sect They 
have secured few proselytes, except among the UTetched DhUms, and 
these generally prefer Christianity to IsHm The Christian community 
consists of 1291 Europeans and Eurasians, and 734 natives, but the 
Census Report does not return the Christian population according to 
sect for each Distnct 

The Distnct contained only one town in 1881 whose population ex- 
ceeded 5000, namely, Dehra, with 18,959 inhabitants The sanitana 
of Masuri (Mussooree) and Landaur, now united into a single town, 
contain a large number of permanent residents (3106 in February 1881), 
and attract many visitors from the plams dunng the hot season Kaesi, 
the ancient mart^of Jaunsdr Biwar, has now sunk to the position of a 
country village , while the cantonment of Chakrata, high among the 
mountains, has succeeded to local importance as the modern capita] of 
the tract Of the 966 villages, no less than 824 contained, m 1881, 
fewer than two hundred inhabitants, nr from two hundred to five 
hundred, 19 from five hundred to a thousand, 9 from one thousand 
to two thousand, 2 from three thousand to five thousand, and i 
upwards of fifteen thousand inhabitants As regards occupation, the 
Census Report divides the male population into the followmg six mam 
classes — Class (i) Professional, including civil and military and the 
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profofional daises, 3367 , (2) domestic servants, keepers of lodging- 
honsea, etc., 2379 (3) commercial, mdadmg merchants, traders, car 
ners, eta, 2125, (4) agncnltorsl, mdndmg cnltivatois, gardeners, and 
cattle and sheep tenders, 29,989 (5) manulactnnng and mdostnal dais, 
mdndmg artisans, 12,249 (^) indefinite and non prodnctive fmdndmg 
9595 general labonren, and 24,281 male children and unipedfiedj, 
33 876 The language m ordmary use consists of a vciy corrupt dialect 
of HindL 

Agmuhvrt ^ — Oct of a total area of 1193 square miles, only 106 were 
cultivated m r88r 33 square maes were cultivable, and 1021 square 
mfles nncultivable wasta 'Tillage 11 chiefly confined to the valleys, or 
to terraces oft the mountam slopes, artifioalJy irrigated by dam< and 
mnnls. The agncultumi year follows the lame seasons as m the 
Dodb. The kharif or autumn harvest, consists chiefly of nee, the 
mfenor kinds of which can be grown in land entnely dependent on the 
ramfkil for its water-supply Jodr tily and sugar-cane form supplementary 
autumn crops. TTie rabl or spnng harvest, fiiHs far short of tbe-ttar^m 
quantity Its staple* comprise wheat and barley with very few mfenor 
grams. The Distnet produce* no surplas for eiportation and since 
the hill ftaticmi of Maiuri and Chakrlta have risen mto importance, a 
considenble amount of food stofls is annoolly imported for their supply 
On the other hand, Dehia Diio now nuaes tea for aperutioo to the 
plpiTM, while timber and other forest produce tom the balance of trade 
m its fiivour TTie cultrvation of the Rhea fibre or China grass was 
attempted a few years ago but the expenment proved a failare, and the 
cultrvation has now been abandoned. Irrigation m 1881 was earned on 
over 9869 acres by means of Gorerament works, and over ai 953 acre* 
by pnvate enterprise- Umrngated area, 35 378 acres, or nearly one 
half of the total area under ailtivatioii. Govenunent has endeavocred 
to promote the reclamation of the waste lands which abound m all parts 
of the Distnct, by means of gnmts to European capitalists but hitherto 
little success has attended these enterpnses. A grant of a large tract of 
land m the Eastern Ddn has recently been given to Messrs. Lister A 
Co., a wealthy Yorkshire silk firm, for the purpose of mtrodacing sere 
culture, but the expenroent has not yet (1883) reached a stage to Joslify 
predictioniastoitssiiccesiOTOthennse. 'The >101005 agncultural staple* 
cover the follosrmg estimated areas — UTieat, i** 890 acres barley 5228 
acres ncc, 13,743 acres manured 64x2 acres. The avenge out-turn 
ofwheatperacreinaybesctdowntttxicwtj.pcracre,va]uedat;^r ss. 

and that of barley at 15 cwts. per ocre, valued at ^1 is Nearly 
three-fifths of the land is held by tenants wrth rights of occupancy 
Average incidence of Gorcnimcnt land revenue, is oji per acre 
average rent paid by culuvatora, 3s 9d. per acra In the Ddn 
proper the peasantrj hare not yet extricated themselves from a 
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condition of indebtedness to the village banker , but in Jaunsdr Bdv\ar 
they occupy a comparatively enviable position, free from debt, and 
usually cultivating their own little farms themselves On the tea planta- 
tions, labour obtains excellent wages, which prove quite sufficient to 
attract Afghans and other foreigners into competition with natives of 
the Dun Ordinar}' field-labourers receive generally 3d per diem 
Famine has never occurred within the historical penod , and it is 
believed that, among a people so favourably situated as regards the 
demand for labour, its future occurrence may be considered a very 
remote contingency The average prices of food-stuffs for the ten 
years ending 1880 ruled as follows — Common rice, 12 sers per rupee, 
or 9s 4d per cwt , best nee, 9 sers per rupee, or 12s 5d per cwt , 
wheat, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s 7d per cwt , barley, 25 sers per rupee, 
or 4s 6d per cwt 

Commerce and Trade^ etc — The traffic of Dehra Dun has two mam 
channels, leading from the valley to the plains and to the hills respec- 
tively The exports toward the lowlands include timber, bamboo, lime, 
charcoal, nee, and above all, tea The total annual value of the latter 
article raised within the District is estimated at ^^20,000 Some of 
It has even found its way, through Afghanistan, to the Russians in 
Central Asia. In return, the Dfin imports from the plains hardware, 
cotton cloth, blankets, salt, sugar, grain, tobacco, fruits, and spices All 
these articles pass on also to the hills , while the return trade consists 
of rice, ginger, turmenc, red pepper, honey, wax, lac, gum, resin, and 
other forest produce With the exception of English-made beer, which 
is manufactured to a considerable extent by two brewenes at Masurl, no 
manufactures of more than local importance exist The mode of 
carriage is confined to bullock-carts, and the carrying trade remains 
chiefly in the hands of Banjiras The District has only one bndged 
and metalled road, from Asimri to Rajpur, along which goes the traffic 
from the plains through the Llohan Pass, pierced by a causeway 7 miles 
long Fair second-class roads connect the other centres of population 
with the principal passes of the Himalayas or the Siwdhks The hill 
stations, how'ever, can only be reached by means of horse-paths Four 
printing-presses exist in the District, and an English newspaper is 
pubhshed at Masur/ 

Administration — In 1881, Dehra Dun District contained 3 cove- 
nanted officers, the chief of whom bore the title of Supenntendent, 
with the powders of a Magistrate and Collector The total revenue 
raised m Dehra Dun during 1874-75 was returned at ^^6308, of 
which sum £$191 due to the land-tax. By iSSo-Si, the 
gross revenue of the Distnct had increased to £28,162, of which 
;^62 Ii were derned from the land. The total cost of cnil administra- 
tion, as represented by the cost of offic’als and police of all kinds, 
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wa* ;^io,454. The Distnct contained m i88i 9 Magistrates and 
6 a?fl and rerence jadges. The nranber of policemen of all kinds 
amounted to 370, being at the rate of i constable to CTer7 3*3 square 
miles of area and every 391 persons. The Distnct jail and lock-np at 
Dehra Diin contained a dafly average of 75 inmates m 1880, of whom 
73 were males and 3 females. In education, the Distnct still remains 
very backward In 1875-76 the number of inspected schools was 
returned at 32 with an aggregate roll of 1196 pupils while m 1880-81 
the inspected schools numbered 39, with an attendance roll of 1240 
pupils, gmng an average of i school to every 30*6 square miles, 
and 8 4 pupfli per thousand of the population. There are also a few 
unimportant uninspected village schools. The Census Report in 
i88o-8r returned a total of 1368 boys and 310 girls under instruc 
tion and 6395 males and 578 females able to read and wnte, but 
not under mstmctioti. The Amencan Mission at Dehra, established 
m 1853, has taken a deep mterest m educational matters, and main 
iiiu« a female school and girls’ orphanage. For fiscal and admuu* 
ttrative purposes, the Distnct is sub divided into a taksils and 3 
porpxndi, Momapahties have been estab b s h ed at Dehra and Masuri 
In 1880-81 then jomt revenue amounted to ;^3798 of which ;£' 39 fl 3 
was denved from taxation expenditure, ;^3o6s. 

— Extremes of beat and cold ore unksowD in the 
D«hra Ddo. The proximity of the Hmuflayas cools the atmosphere 
the w ar m blasts from the plam do not reach so fax among the 
moontam valleys, whilo the heavy summer monsoons bnng abundant 
showers, and even m May or June occasional rtin&H refreshes the 
country The ramfidl vanes considerably m different parts of the 
District, the average for 20 years ranging from 57*62 inches at Chakrita, 
to 7578 mches at Dehra, 95 54 mches at Masurf, and Ia3^9 indies at 
Bhogpur The temperature generally flnetuates between 37 and 
loi F but at the sanitanum of hlasuri (Muaiooree) 6000 feet above 
sea level, the thermometer has a range from 37 to 80 Earthquakes 
occmonally occur but seldom cause senous damage. The total number 
of deaths recorded m the Distnct in 1881 amounted to 2994, bemg at 
the rate of 107 per 1000 of the population. During the same year 
the Government chantable dispensaries at Dehra and Masurf gave 
relief to 30,042 out-door and 833 in-door patients. [For further lofor 
mation re^ix^g Dchm Diln District, see the BtAorutU end SittUi 
tifol Memar of D<kra Din by G R. G ■\Villiams, Esq (Rdrld, 1874) 
SttUenuMi Rtport of DcMra Din by G A. Danlell, Esq. 1866, this will 
expire m June 18S6, when a revised settlement will be undertakeo 
Set/UnunfRe^rf^JnnnsJrRJinjrDir^Kj by H. G Ron,EiqTi88> 
Also the Consns Rtpori for i88r and the PrvunatJ Aimmstraiwt end 
DtpdrimeniaJ ReforUfortJud%erfh WeUtmProtinm from 1880 toiSSj-J 
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Dehrl — Town in ShdhaMd Distnct, Bengal ; situated in lat 24° 54' 
30" N , and long 84° 12' 30" E , on the west bank of the Son (Soane), at 
the 338th mile of the Grand Trunk Road Population (1881) 3512. 
Now noted as the site of the head-works of the Son Canals, and of the 
workshops designed by Mr Fouracres m 1869-70, to construct and 
maintain the various stone, wood, and iron works distributed over the 
canal system A trainmg school was opened at Dehra in 1872 with 
the object of recruiting the upper subordinate establishments of the 
Public Works Department, European, Eurasian, and native lads being 
taken as mdentured apprentices, but this school has recently been 
removed to Slbpiu: at Howrah, opposite Calcutta. To the north of 
Dehn town is a large indigo factory, the property of Messrs Gisborne 
& Co In 1871, a convict camp was established at Dehrf, as an 
experiment on a large scale, for the out-door employment of pnsoners 
on remunerative public works The prisoners were mainly employed 
on canal works connected with the Imgation Department, till 1875, 
when they were moved to Baxar 

Delhi {Dehlt) — Division or Commissionership in the Punjab, ljung 
between 27° 39' and 30° ii' n lat, and between 76° 13' and 77“ 
35' E. long , comprising the three Districts of Delhi, Gurgaon, and 
Karnal, each of which see separately Area (1881) 5610 square miles, 
unth 2724 towns and villages, number of houses, 295,270, of which 
207,616 are occupied and 87,654 are unoccupied, number of resident 
families, 413,499 Total population, 1,907,984, namely, males 
1,019,104, and females 888,880, proportion of males in total popula- 
tion, 534 per cent Average density, 340 persons per square mile, 
average persons per town or village, 700 (mcluding Delhi City) , 
inmates per house, 9 2 Classified according to religion, there were — 
Hindus, 1,376,258, or 7213 per cent, Muhammadans, 504,623, or 
2644 per cent , Jains, 15,768, Sikhs, 9133, Parsi's, 27, Christians, 
2172, and ‘others,’ 3 Of a total population of 1,907,984 persons, 
936,954 are agriculturists, 305,909 being returned as males of fifteen 
years of age and upwards The total area of land paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent is returned at 5166 square miles, of which 3201 
square miles are under cultivation, and 987 cultivable Total amount 
of Government land revenue and cesses, ;,^303, 379 , total rental paid 
by cultivators, including cesses, ^^622,366 

Delhi (Dehlt) — Distnct in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
Punjab (Panjab), lying between 28° 12' and 29° 13 ' n lat, and between 
76° 51' 15" and 77° 34' 45" E. long, with an area of 1277 square miles, 
and a population m 1881 of 643,515 Delhi forms the Central Dis- 
trict m the Division of the same name. It is bounded on the north by 
Kamal, on the west by Rohtak, on the south by Gurgdon, and on 
the east by the nver Jumna (Jamund), which dnides it from the Districts 
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of Mecnit (Mfrath) and Bnlandshnhr m the North-Wertern Provmces. 
The a dmrnw tratiTe head^juarten are at the aty of Delhi, the anacnt 
capital of the Moghal Empire. 

Pkystail Asp<di —The Distnct of Delhi fonnj the mectmg place for 
the allimal plain of the Jumna valley and the hut outlying ndgea of the 
Rijputina ffiHa. Its northern pomoQ presents the usual monotonous 
features which characterize the dry lowlands of the Cu-Sutlej (Satlaj) 
tract but the waters of the Western Jumna Hannlj which travencs the 
whole length of the tract, produce splendid crops wherever they do not 
collect m pestilential marshes, or by rauing the salts of the soil to the 
surface, render vegetation impossible, as m part* of Kimal Dutnet 
(f r X Only near the Jumna does the nature of the toil exhibit any 
variety or increased fruitfulness but along the actual v er ge of the 
nver an aQavral margin, some lo mSes in width, fnnging the bank, 
marks the western limit of the anacnt bed of the mntn channel, which 
has gradually receded eastward during the course of ages, leaving a 
co nsi derable cUflf far to the west, the only vestige of its ongmal path. 
As the nver approaches the aty of Delhi, however this lowland region 
rapidly contracts m width, tennmatuig about a mDe above the town 
where an offshoot of the Mewot Hills abut* upon the water's edge 
ID a wide stony plateau. The range to whi^ this northernmost 
outhei belongs may be considered as a prolongabon of the Anivalll 
systeuL It enter* the District from Gorgioo on the southern border 
and immediately expands into a rocky table land, some 3 mUes 10 
breadth rtmtung m a north-easterly direction nearly acros* the Distnct 
Ten miles south of the aty the range divides into two branches, one 
of which tummg ihxuply to the south-west, re-enters the borders of 
Guigion while the other coutmues it* northerly coune a* a narrow 
ndge of sandstone, and passing to the west of D^i finally loses itsdf 
m the valley of the Jumna. The whole table land nowhere attains an 
clevatioa of more than 500 feet above the lowland* at it* base while its 
surface consists of barren rock, too destitute of water for the possibility 
of culUvation, even m the few rare patches of level soD Nevertheless, 
the noghbouring viUages of the lowland tract have allotted this stony 
pbteau among their various communities, and watch over their respcc 
tire boundanes with the utmost jealousy The land Is only 
able as infenor grazing ground At the ■very foot of the bills, a fc* 
villages derive fertility from the torrents which course through the 
mvmes during the rainy season, and spread their waters ovtr the flat 
plain below thus prepanng the soil for the reception of the ontumn 
sowing The Najafgarh jif/ or lake, a shallow scattered sheet of water 
coven a considerable lu^ce in the south-east of the District, the area 
submerged amounting in Oaober to about 37 900 acres. The Jumna, 
before rcachmg the borders of Delhi, ha* been *0 greatlr drained of iu 
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w -Iters for the two older canals A\hich it feeds, that it forms only a narrow 
stream, fordable at almost an> point except during the rams; while 
at Okhla, a short distance below the citj, the whole remaining cold- 
weather suppl) IS drafted ofl into the new Agra Canal Water, how- 
ever, reappears a few miles lower down At the heads of the Eastern 
and Western Jumna Canals the river can often be crossed drj shod 
immediately below the dam But the water which flows under the river- 
bed among the boulders and sand, prcscntl) reappears and restores the 
stream 

Hs^iory — The tract immediately surrounding the Mughal capital can 
hardl) be said to possess an> histor) of Us own, ajiart from that of the 
cit}, which will be found m full under the proper heading. From the 
earliest period of Ar^an colonir-ation in India, the point where the 
central hills first abut upon the Jumna seems to have formed the site for 
one great metropolis after another. 'Die whole countr)-, for some 10 or 
I a miles around the modern Delhi, and particularly in the south and 
south-east, is covered with the dlbns of ruined cities, whose remains 
extend over an estimated area of 45 square miles First upon the list 
of successive capitals stands the n.amc of Indrapr.-lslha, a city founded 
(as General Cunningham believes) not later than the 15th centur) 11 c., 
bj the earliest Arjan immigrants into India, when they first began to 
feel their way along the tangled jungles of the Jumna vsallcy The 
Mahabhdrata vaguel} enshrines the memor) of this primitive settlement, 
and tells how- the five Pdndavas, leading an Aryan host from Hastma- 
pur upon the Ganges, expelled or subdued the savage Ndgds, the 
aboriginal inhabitants, how, having cleared their land of forest, they 
founded the stronghold of Indraprdsiha, which grew into a great kingdom , 
and how at last, as the Arjan race became strong enough for discord, 
they turned their arms against their own kinsmen, the Kauravas, 
whom they overthrew- in a great war, the central theme of the Hindu 
Iliad Yudisthira, the founder of Indraprdstha, was succeeded on the 
throne by thirty generations of collateral descendants, until at length 
his line was extinguished by the usurpation of Visarvva, minister of the 
last Pdndavite sovereign Visarw-a’s family retained the sceptre for 500 
years, and was then followed, with the usual symmetry of early Indian 
m) thical lore, by a dynasty of fifteen Gautamas In the middle of the 
1st century B c., the name of Delhi makes its earliest appearance 
in tradition or history, and thenceforth the annals of the District 
become identical with those of the whole Upper Indian Empire Pass- 
ing in succession under the rule of Hindus, Pathdns, Mughals, and 
Mardthds, Delhi came at length into the hands of the Bntish, after 
Lord Lake’s victones m 1803 The tract then ceded to the Company 
included a considerable strip to the west of the Jumna, both north and 
south of the Mughal capital The Governor-General assigned a large 
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portion of the tcmtory thm acquired for the maintenance and dignity 
of the royal famfly of Delhi. Shih Alam released from ha Mirdthi 
jailor*, receit^ as pnFate donum for tha purpose the greater part of 
the present Dmnets of Delhi and Hasir A Resident and Ouef Com 
mmioner nndertook the entire control of the fiscal arrangements, and 
aerosed a general supervision over the cnininal Jurisdiction but the 
lung retained czdoaive power nthm the palace walls, while Bntah 
officials administered Muhammadan law m his name throughout the 
assigned region. A few rutive princes, however still held their inde- 
pendent estates within the Delhi te rr it ory the pnnopal instance m the 
present District bang the Riji of Ballabhoahh. The anomaJoos 
mode of government thus mstitated was obviously inconsistent with the 
full authority of the central power and, in 183* it became desnible 
to introduce a more practicable system of ndministratioiL A Regulation 
of that year abolished the office of Resident and Chief Commiuioocr, 
transferred the executive power to a Commissioner in correspondence 
wrth the Government of the North-Western Provmces, and vested the 
Judicial functions m the High Court of Agia. Tha enactment placed 
the odmixustnition of the Delhi tcmiory nominally as well os actually 
m the hands of the East Indu Company The temtory continued to 
form part of the North-Western Prormces up on the Moony of 1857 
As early u 1819 a Datnct of Delhi had been regularly c o n sti tute 
including a part of the present Rohtak Dtstnet, but once enlarged by 
additions from Pdmpat taksU Jn KjCmal District, and from the con- 
fiscated pnnopality of Ballabhgarh. On the ou tb reak of the Mutiny, 
the whole District passed for a time into the hands of the rebels and 
though communications with the Punjab were soon re st ored, enabling 
us to recover the northern pergamdst it was not till after the CUJ of Delhi 
Crrr that Bntub authonty could reassert itsdf m the southern portion- 
Wben the final so pp resnon of the Mutiny in 1858 enabled the work of 
reconstrucOon to proceed, Delhi District was transferred to the newly- 
formed Lieutcnant-GovenioiBhip of the Punjab. At the same time, the 
temtones of the msurgem Rijd of Ballabhgirh, who had been executed 
for rcbeflion, were confiscated and added os a new toAsE to the District 
while the ontlymg Doib village*, hitherto bdongmg to Delhi, and know n 
as the Eastern Pargani, were handed over to the Nortb-^^eitem Pro* 
vincei. Smee the hnnlibrnent of the dethroned Emperor to Rangoon, 
where he died m i86i the District has enjoyed peaceful administration. 

Pipvlatten . — ^The frequent change* of bound^ both in the Distnet 
as a whole and in its component pargandi^ render it Impossible to 
insorute a comparison between the results shown by the Census of i85Ji 
Tinder the Government of the North ^^estem Province*, and those of 
the Census of 1868, under the Punjab admioirtraucm. The Utitr 
enumeraoon. taken over an area of raHcs, dacloscd a total 
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population of 608,850 persons, distnbuted among 772 villages or town 
ships, and inhabiting an aggregate of 168,390 houses The Census of 
February 17, 1881, returns the area at 1276 square miles, and the popu- 
lation at 643,515 This population is distnbuted through 701 towns and 
villages, composed of an aggregate of 73,359 occupied and 35,624 
unoccupied houses These figures yield the following averages — Persons 
per square mile, 504 , villages per square mile, i 8 , houses per square 
mile, 85, persons per village, 918, persons per house, 8 7 Classified 
according to sex, there were — males, 344,016, females, 299,499, pro- 
portion of males, 534 per cent Classified according to age, there 
were, under 15 years — males, 119,769, females, 102,086, total, 221,855, 
or over 34 per cent of the total As regards rehgious distinctions, 
the Hindus number 483,332, Muhammadans, 149,830, Sikhs, 970, 
Jams, 7336 , Pirsls, 27, Christians, 2017, and ‘others,’ 3 These figures 
yield the folloiving percentages — Hindus, 72 9, Muhammadans, 23 2 , 
Jams, I I , and all ‘ others,’ 2 8 The classification with reference to 
occupations distributes the adult male population into the following six 
mam groups — (i) Professional class, including officials of every kind 
and the learned professions, 29,928, (2) domestic servants, mn and 
lodging-house keepers, 41,784, (3) commercial class, including bankers, 
merchants, carriers, etc , 20,969 , (4) agncultural and pastoral class, 
including shepherds, 313,977 , {5) industrial class, including all manu- 
facturers and artisans, 161,801 , and (6) indefinite and non-productive 
class, including general labourers, male children, and 'persons of 
unspecified occupation, 83,855 

Of the 701 towns and villages in the District in 1881, 140 contained 
less than two hundred inhabitants , 240 between two and five hundred , 
192 between five hundred and one thousand, 91 between one and two 
thousand, 26 between two and three thousand, 8 between three and 
five thousand , 2 between five and ten thousand , 7 between ten and 
fifteen thousand , and i more than fifty thousand 

Among the castes and tribes, the Jdts come first with 107,075, remark- 
able here as elsewhere for industnous habits, agncultural skill, and 
promptitude in the payment of revenue North of Delhi the greater 
part of the land is m their possession, though they often share their 
villages with Brahman coparceners They are found more frequently m 
the uplands of the intenor than m the alluvial fnnge of the Jumna valley 
Two classes of Jits are found in the neighbourhood of Delhi, the Deswala 
and the Pachdde. The latter are a later immigration from the west, but 
do not differ materially from the former The greater number profess 
the Sivaite creed of Hinduism With regard to the distnbution of 
castes and tnbes, the following facts appear from the returns of the 
Census — Hindu Jdts number 103,984, Muhammadan Jdts, 2318, 
Sikh Jdts, 765, ‘others,’ 4 Hindu Rdjputs number 23,282, Muham- 
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madan Rijputa, 10511 Sih Rijputs, ir othen, 19. Hmdu 
Bri hm i n« DtnDbgr59 640, Mu hominflA^n 'RnOi nuinn, ?333 and others, 
34. Pathin* number 15 969, all of them Muhammadan*, Chamin, 
63 407 Gdjan, 35 836 , Chdhias, 26 067 Shaikhs, 50,195 all of them 
Mn h a m m ada m miucbis, 1318 all M uhamrrtflHan< Baniyi*, 43,414 
all Hindu* Ndis, ii o 3 o Lohan, 5934 Sayyida, all MuKnmmar^fln ^, 
8800 Sondra, 4^5 Dhobu, 4157 Fakirs or begging-pnest caste, 
1428 Mughals, all Muhammadans, 5806 and Jog!*, reh^ou* mendi 
cants, 5006 The B nth mans are mo»t of them industnou* cult!- 
Titort, ihanng village* with the Jto, possibly as a remnant of »ome 
conquest-tenure, resembUng the SQch cAaAdrawtt of the Cis-SutleJ tract 
(set UitBALLA Distoict). The Taga anb-division of Bnthman* is one 
of the most important m the District. They arc of the Gaur family 
and their tradition 1* that they were invited horn Bengal for the purpose 
of exterminating makes. Sir H EUiot find* m thu story an alloron 
to wars against Takihak Scythian* of a Bnddhist cre^ Possibly 
many of the Delhi Brdhman* are bneal descendant* of the autoch 
thonoua Pandiva* or original Aryan dweUcis in the Distnct The 
Bamyis or trading classes are scattered os shopkeepers through the 
country villages, and form a large proportion of the mercantile body 
in Delhi itself The idle and dishonest Gdjais (35 636) carry on theib 
usual pastoral and setni nomad avoamons m the billy plateau of the 
south with no better reputation for cattle h/bng and thieving propen- 
sitie* than their clansmen eUeirtierc. The Pathdns are the only tnbe 
of genuine Muhammadan origin, and still retain their natlonalily dis* 
tinct. The Ahir* are a highKSiste pastoral Hmdu tribe. The Dtrtnct 
contains 4 town* with a population exceeding 5000, m 1881— Dsi^fli 
Crrv 173,393 SoKPAT 13,077 Fajutabad 7437 and Ballabr 
OARH 5821 The aggregate urban population at the date of the Cen*u* 
amounted to 303,717 person*, or 31 per cent of the District total 
Urdu or Hmdwtini form* the prevaOing dialect of all clas*ei. 

Agnndiurt, — The District of Ddhi had in 1883-83 a total cultivated 
area of 525 676 acres, of which 95,346 were implied from Government 
works, and 80,376 by private enterprise. The unculuvated area Indodes 
10 115 acre* of graxmg land, 133,642 acres of cultivable waste, and 
135 300 acres of barren rock or soil rendered uicless by saline efflor 
csccnce. The nortb-westem uptand* arc watered by the Mestem 
Jumna except in a few fpots where the turfiicc of the country 

n*es above the level of the main channcL Cotton and sugar-cane here 
fonn the commercial staple* of the autumn harvest while nee, j<^r 
Afyn: and Indian com ore the chief food-grain*. In the spring »oirijTg< 

wheat, barley and gram make up the pnnapal crop* but toba^ 
cover* a considerable area, and nee of excellent quality U produced 
wherm-er water is obundanL The cultiration of cotton is on the incrcaic 
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a read} market being obtained at Delhi The kMdar, or alluvial fringe 
of the Jumna, cannot compete vith the artificially-irrigated uplands 
The crops in this tract include the same general staples, but the produce 
IS infenor in kind ^\'^elI-lmgatIon is almost ever}'\vlicre possible through- 
out the khddai , sv eet v ater being found a fe^\ feet below the surface 
South of Delhi, the nature of the soil deteriorates Most of the land 
belongs to the stonj ridge vliich projects into the District from the 
Ara\’alli range, and though the new Agra Canal tra\erses this unfruitful 
region, its level is too low* to permit of irrigation The Najafgarh jhil^ 
after being filled in the rains, is drained into the Jumna by an escape 
channel, and crops are then sow n upon the submerged land , but only a 
partial success has hitherto attended the operations of the Canal Depart- 
ment in this respect, owing to the want of a sufficient fall The follow- 
ing list shows the number of acres under each of the principal staples 
in 1SS2-S3 —Wheat, 138,753, barley, 63,289, gram, 56,653, Indian 
corn, 11,954, tobacco, 4200, nee, 16,406 , jodr, 71,238, bdjra, 90,255 , 
cotton, 31,991 , sugar-cane, 27,223 The Government returns of 
1882-83 state the average out-turn per acre as follow's — Rice, 1005 
lbs , cotton, 1 61 lbs , tobacco, 737 lbs , wheat, 635 lbs , gram, 524 
lbs , barley, S95 lbs , jodr, 181 lbs , indigo, 150 lbs , oil-seeds, 168 
lbs , and inferior grams, 226 lbs The tenures consist of the types 
common in the North-Western Provinces, to w'hich Delhi belongs in 
natural position and historical antecedents Tlie holding known as 
bhaydchdid, or brotherhood, is the most frequent The village com- 
munities are strong and united From 50 to 100 acres w'ould be 
considered a large holding for a cultivating proprietor, 20 w'ould be 
regarded as above the average for a tenant , while 5 acres represent the 
whole farm in many cases By far the greater number of tenants possess 
no permanent rights of occupancy Rents vary much with the nature 
of the crop which the land is suited to produce Rice lands fetch from 
8s to per acre, cotton lands, from 6s to i6s , sugar lands, from 
los to los , wheat lands, from 6s to i6s , indigo lands, from los 
to 1 6s ; tobacco lands, from los to ;!^i, 4s , and dry lands, suitable 
for infenor grains, from 2s to 8s Wages are almost umversally paid in 
money Agricultural labourers received 4d , or 10 lbs of wheat, per 
diem in 1881 Pnees ruled as follow^s in 1883 — ^^ffieat, 19 sers per 
rupee, or 5s iid per cwt , barley, 20 sers per rupee, or 4s 4d per 
cwt , gram, 24 sers per rupee, or 4s 8d. per cwt , jodr, 25 sers per 
rupee, or 4s 6d per cwt , bdjra, 22 sers per rupee, or 5s. id. per cwt , 
nee, 5 sers per rupee , potatoes, 20 sers per rupee , sugar, 3 sers per 
rupee, tobacco, 2 seis per rupee, salt, ii sers per rupee 

Commerce and Trade — The trade of the Distnct centres almost entirely 
in the city of Delhi Sonpat, Farfdibdd, and Ballabhgarh are local 
marts of some importance, but have no external transactions of any 
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value. The manafactnrea are also confined to the capital, which has 
a high reputation for gold and nik embroidery JeweHeiy and other 
ornament^ goodi of fine rrorkmanahip. The glaaed ware of the Diftnct 
has a reputation second only to that of the similar ware of Peshiwar 
The Distnd noir hes a httle apart from the mam channel of trade, 
omng to the diversion caosed by the great northern line of rafliray 
which nms through the Dofb Dutricta on the other nde of the Jumna. 
Nevertheless, the means of commumcanon ore amply suffiaent, both 
by land and water. In i88j there were 7s miles of navigable nver 
116 miles of metalled and 393 of nnmetalled roads, and la miles of 
raflway The East Indian I^tray has a branch from GMirfKfd 
Junction, which crosses the Jumna by an non bndge, and has a station 
Within the city, and this branch is also used by the Punjab Ime. The 
Rijpatina State Railway traverses the District for a short distance in 
the direction of Gurgion- The Jumna is luvigable dnnng the rainy 
season for country boats of 400 mounds burden. Good metalled roads 
connect the aty with Lahore, Agm, JAipur (Jeypore), and Hissir while 
a netnoii: of local trade-lmes runs m every direction to the vanons 
minor towns and gkdts Bridges of boats lead across tbe river at 
Bhigpat end Chimsa, Memarpur and Jhnndpnr , and the railway bndge 
at has an underway for ordinary wheel tzaJbe. 

AdmiMt^nitsn — The District staff usually comprises a Deputy Com 
tmssioner 1 Assistant and a extra Assistant Commissioners, a judge of 
the Small Cause Court, a munsifi or subordinate magistrates, and 3 
iahsllddrs besides the usual medical fiscal, and constabulary ofiidals. 
The total revenue raised m the District in j 88»->83 amounted to 
^112 702 of which ^751,479 was doe to tbe land-tax. Among the 
other Items, the chief were salt, customs, and stamps. For pcdicc 
purposes, the District is distributed into 13 police circles {Udnds). 
In 1882-^3, the regular police nombered 1141 officers and men of 
nil ranks, of whom 539 were District, 591 munlapal, and n 
cantonment police. The police machinery was therefore i poike- 
man to each square mile of area and to ev e ry 564 persons of the 
popoladoo. But os tbe dty of Delhi alone bos 457 policemen, the 
real proportion for the rural fersamds may be more fairiy esumattd 
at I to e very 2 square miles. The total number of perso ns brought 
to trial upon aH charges, great or small, in 1882 emotmted to 5227 
The District Jail, adapted from on old sarit^ had an aggregate of i3j8 
pnioncri in 1882 with a daily avera^ of 443 inmates. In the District 
lock Ups during the year 667 prisoners were received. Cost of main- 
tenance of prisoners, .^£’2030. Education was earned on m 1S82-83 by 
118 schools and collegea, haviog a total roll of 6126 pupils. The 
prinapal establishments indude an aided mission college, the Upp« 
District School the Anglo-Arable School, and the classes in connection 



with the mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
The Government Delhi College has been abolished within the last few 
years For fiscal and administrative purposes, the District is sub-divided 
into 3 tahsils, with an aggregate of 800 villages, o^^ned by 52,064 pro- 
pnetors. Five towns within the Distnct possess municipalities, namely, 
Delhi, Sonpat, Ballabhgarh, Fariddbdd, and Najafgarh In 1882-83, 
the aggregate municipal revenue amounted to ^^3 1,211, or 3s per 
head of the population (203,717) ^\lthln municipal limits, municipal 
expenditure, ,3^2 5,400 

Medical Aspects — ^The climate of Delhi does not matenally differ from 
that of other Distncts m the Jumna basin The maximum temperature in 
the shade in May 1882 was 116“ F , the minimum m December, 46 4° 
The prevailing ^Mnds are north-westerly or westerly The total annual 
rainfall amounted to 21 8 inches in 1869-70, 23 7 inches in 1870-71, 
and 33 I inches in 1871-72 In 1882 it was 29 2 inches The prin- 
cipal endemic diseases are fever and bow el complaints , but small-pox 
often commits severe ravages m an epidemic form The total number 
of deaths recorded in 1882 was 20,122, being at the rate of 31 per 
thousand, and of these 12,263, or 19 per thousand, were due to fevers 
alone The District contains 8 charitable dispensaries, which afforded 
relief in 1882 to 1148 in-door and 55,982 out-door patients [For 
further information regarding Delhi District, see the forthcoming Punjab 
Gazetteer, Mr Stack’s Settlement Memorandum , Sir J W Kaye and 
Colonel Malleson’s Mutiny Narratives passim Also the Punjab Census 
Report 1881, and the Punjab Annual Administration Reports from 
1880 to 1883 ] 

Delhi. — Head-quarters talisil of Delhi District, Punjab Area, 434 
square miles Population, including Delhi City, 317,802, namely, males 
170,579, and females 147,223 , average density of rural population, 
323 persons per square mile , of the total population, 752 per square 
mile As regards rehgion, Hindus number 220,352, Muhammadans, 
91,105, Sikhs, 892, and ‘others,’ 5453 Revenue of the tahsil, 
^,^26,923 The administrative staff, including the head-quarters of 
the Division and District, consists of a Commissioner, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Judicial Commissioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners, i Small 
Cause Court Judge, with a iahstlddr and 2 honorary magistrates 
These officers preside over 7 cml and 9 cnmmal courts , number 
of police stations, 6 , strength of regular police force, 645 men , village 
watchmen {cJiauk'iddrs), 294 

Delhi. — City m Delhi Distnct, Punjab, the administrativfe head- 
quarters of the Distnct and Division, and former capital of the Mughal 
Empire Lat 28° 38' 58" N , long 77” 16' 30" e Population in 1881, 
i73>393 souls Distant from Calcutta 954 miles, from Agra 113, from 
Allahdbid 390 miles 
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Sttuati^n and Gaural Apptarmna.—T\^t modem city of Delhi or 
Sh^hjahiciWd abuts on the r^t hank of the nvcr Jumna, and u 
enclosed on three cdes by a lofty wall of sob d stone, coostmcted by the 
Emperor Shatb Jah 4 n, and sul^nentJy strengthened by the Engbsh 
at the beginning of the present century with a ditch and The 

eastern ode, where the aty extends to the nTtr bank, has no wall but 
the high bank is faced with masomj The aram of the wall is 5I 
milei. It has ten gates, of which the pnnapal are the kashmir and 
Mon gates on the north the Edbul and Lnhoie gates on the east and 
the Ajmerc and Delhi gates on the south. The Imperial palace, now 
known as the fort, is sitnated m the cast of the aty and abuts directly 
on the mrer It a surrounded on three sides by an imposing wall 
red sandstone, with small round towers, and a gateway on the west and 
south. Since the Mutiny of 1857 n great portion has been demolished 
m order to make room for English barracks. South of the fort, m 
the Daniganj quarter of the aty is the cantomnent for a regiment 
of natniT infantry which, with one wing of a European regiment 
stationed withm the fort, makes up the ordinary gamson of Delhi. On 
the opposite ode of the nrer is the fortress of Salimgarh, erected m the 
16th century by Salim Shih, and now m mim. At this pomt the 
East Indian Railway eotere the 1 ^ a magnificent bnd^ across 
the Jtnnna, pasoag over Salimgarfa, and through a comer of the fort, 
to the railway station within the aty walls. Thence the bne proceeds 
as tbe Rijputina State Railway and, after trarersuig the aty emerge* 
through the wuD on the north-west. In tbe north-eastern comer of the 
aty wrthm the walls and dose to tbe Kashmir gate^ are nnialed the 
treasury and other pubbe offices. Danigan) the fort, the pubbe offices, 
and the railway form on almost continuous bne along the eastern and 
northern faces of the aty the angle betwe en them bemg devoted to 
pubbe gardens. The area thus occupied amounts to nearly one-half of 
the entire aty rt presents a comparatirely open appearaooe, and form# 
a marked contrast to the loutb-wcst quarter of the town, wbich is densely 
occupied by the shops and dwclhngs of tbe native population. 

The architectural glones of Delhi are famous abTcc m Indian and 
European bterature. It is impossible m a bncf notice like the present 
to attempt any adequate description of them. They hair been treated 
with adr^ble knowledge and artistic appreoatiem in Mr Fergussoos 
Hutcrj cf Indian and EasttrMArcksttciMrt(\Z'}(>) The pabce of Sbih 
Jahdn— now the fort — perhaps less picturesque and solw in tone than 
that of Agra, has the advantage of ^rig built on a more onifonn plan, 
and by the most magnificent of the Royal builders of India. It forms 
a parallelogram, measuring 1600 feet east and west by jsoo north and 
sooth, eidusrvc of the gateways. Passing the deeply recessed portal, 
a vaulted hall u entered, rising two storeys, 375 feet long, like the 



nave of a gigantic Gothic cathedral — ‘ the noblest entrance,’ says Mr 
Fergusson, ‘ to any existing palace.’ ' Omitting all mention of the 
music hall and smaller holdings, or fountains, however beautiful, the 
celebrated diwdn-t-khds or Private Audience Hall forms, ‘ if not the 
most beautiful, certainly the most ornamented of all Jahdn’s buildings 
It overhangs the river, and nothing can exceed the delicac) of its inlaid 
work or the poetry of its design It is round the roof of this hall 
that the famous inscription ran ‘ If there is a heaven on earth, it is 
this — it is this ' ’ which may safely be rendered into the sober English 
assertion, that no palace now existing m the world possesses an 
apartment of such unique elegance The whole of the area between 
the central range of buildings to the south, measuring about looo 
feet each way, was occupied, says Mr Fergusson, by the harem and 
private apartments of the palace, covenng, consequently, more than 
tivice the area of the Escurial, or, m fact, of any palace m Europe 
‘ According to the native plan I possess (which I see no reason for 
distrusting), it contained three garden courts, and about thirteen or 
fourteen other courts, arranged some for state, some for convenience , 
but what they were like we have no means of knowing Not a vestige 
of them now remains Of the public parts of the palace, all that now 
exists is the entrance hall, the naubdt kJidnd, the dtwdn-t-dtn, dtwd 7 i-t- 
khds, and the rang malidl— now used as a mess-room — and one or two 
small pavilions These are the gems of the palace, it is true , but 
without the courts and comdors connecting them they lose all their 
meaning, and more than half their beauty Being now situated in the 
middle of a British barrack-yard, they look like precious stones tom 
from their setting m some exquisite piece of onental jeweller’s work and 
set at random in a bed of the commonest plaster ’ 

The buildings in the native town are chiefly of bnck, well-built and 
substantial The smaller streets are narrow and tortuous, and in many 
cases end m atls-de-sac On the other hand, no city in India has finer 
streets than the mam thoroughfares of Delhi, ten in number, thoroughly 
drained, metalled, and lighted The principal thoroughfare, the Chdndni 
Chauk, or Silver Street, leads eastwards from the fort to the Lahore 
gate, three-quarters of a mile long by 74 feet broad Throughout the 
greater part of its length, a double row of nlm and pipal trees runs down 
Its centre on both sides of a raised path, which has taken the place of the 
masonry aqueduct that m former days conducted water from the canal 
into the palace A httle to the south of the Chdndni Chauk is the 
Jamd Masjid, or great mosque, standing out boldly from a small rocky 
nsing ground Begun by Shdh Jahdn m the fourth year of his reign, 
and completed in the tenth, it still remains one of the finest buildings 
of Its kind in India The front courtj’ard, 450 feet square, surrounded 
by a cloister open on both sides, is paved vath granite inlaid vith 
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marble, and commands a view of the whole aty The mosqne itself 
a splendid structure forming an oblong j6i feet in length, is approached 
by a magnificent fli^t of stone steps. Three domes of white marble 
nse fiom its root) with two tall and graceful minarets at the comen in 
front. The mtenor of the mosque is paved thronghont with white 
marble, and the walls and roof are lined with the same matensl. Two 
other moaqces m Delhi deserve a passing notice, — the KilA Masjid, or 
black mosque so called from the dark colour given to it by tune, and 
supposed to have been built by one of the early Afghdn sovoeigns 
and the mosque of RoshanHid-danli. Among the more modem 
buildings of Delhi may be menboned the Government College, founded 
m 179a but recently abolished the Residency and the Protestant 
church, boih at a cost of 000 by Colonel Skumer on officer well 
known in the history of the East India Company About half-way 
down the Chdndni Chauk is a high clock tower with the Institute and 
Museum opposite. Behind the Chdndm Chauk, to the north, he the 
Queen I Gardens , beyond them the dty Imes stretch away as far as 
the histone ndge, about a mde outside the town. From the summit 
of this ndge the view of the stabon and dty is very picturesque. To 
the west and north-west, considerable suburbs duster beyond the walls, 
comainiDg the tombs of the uapenal fixmOy That of HumJyuo, the 
second of the Mughal dynasty u a noble buDding of granite inlaid with 
marble. It hes about a miles from the aty amid a huge garden of 
tcrmcci and foontams, the whole surroonded by an embattled wall, 
with towen end four gateways. In the centre stands a platform about 
so feet high by aoo feet square, supported by doisters, and ascended 
by four great flights of granite steps. Above rises the Mausoleum, also 
a square, with a great dome of while marble m the centra About a 
mile to the westward is another butymg-ground, or collection of tombs 
and small mosques, some of them very beautiful The most remark 
able is perhaps the Irttle chapel m honour of a celebrated Musaimdn 
lamt, Ntzdm-ud-dfn, near whose shrmc the members of the late imperial 
family np to the tune of the Mutiny lie buried, each In his own little 
enclosure, surrounded by very degast latbce-work of white maible. 
Other buddings, rums, and pillars will be described under the next 
section, Histary The Kntab Mmdr is situated about 10 miles to the 
south of the aty (.Si»p.J9i) 

The palaces of the nobles, which formeriy gave an air of grandeur 
to the dty have for the most part disappeared. Their sites arc 
occupied by structures of less pretension, but still with some elegance 
of architc ctum J des^n. The city is now amply suppbed with water and 

much attention has of late been paid to cleanliness and sanitary requue* 
mentj generally The pnnapal local Institution was, until 1877 
Delhi College, founded in 1791 It was at fini cxclushwly an oriental 



school, supported by the voluntarj' contributions of Muhammadan 
gentlemen, and managed by a committee of the subscribers In 1829, 
an English Department was added to it, and m 1855, the institution 
was placed under the control of the Educational Department The 
old college attained to great celebrity as an educational institution, and 
produced many excellent scholars In the Mutiny of 1857, it was 
plundered of a very valuable onental library, and the building com- 
pletely destroyed A new college was founded m 1858, and affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta m 1864 Under orders of the Government 
of the Punjab (February 1877), the collegiate staff of teachers have 
been withdrawn, m order to concentrate the grant available for higher- 
class education upon the central institution at Lahore, the capital of the 
Punjab Province 

History — Delhi stands upon a site wffiich has been occupied by 
many successive capitals since the first Aryan immigration into the 
valley of the Jumna. Its modern aspect is thus descnbed by Bishop 
Heber ‘A very awful scene of desolation, rums after ruins, tombs 
after tombs, fragments of bnckwork, freestone, granite, and marble, 
scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocky and barren, without 
cultivation, except in one or two small spots, and without a single tree ’ 
The waste of rums extends from the southern end of the present city 
of Shdhjah^nibad to the deserted forts of Rai Pithora and Tughlak- 
dbid, a distance of 10 miles The area covered with these vestiges of 
successive empires cover an area of 45 square miles The village and 
fort of Indrapat or Purdna Kold, 2 miles south of the existing walls, 
mark the spot where the earliest Pdndava colonists placed their city of 
Indraprdstha i^sec Delhi District) , but the name of Dilli or Dilhpur 
only makes its appearance in the middle of the ist century b c 
General Cunningham, following the authority of Fenshta, attnbutes the 
foundation of this onginal Delhi, 5 miles lower down the nver than its 
modem representative, to Rdjd Dilu, apparently the last ruler of the 
Mayura djmasty, whom tradition names as successors to the Gautama 
line of Indraprastha But the earliest authentic information which w'^e 
obtain with regard to the city is denved from the famous iron pillar of 
Rdjd Dhdva, set up in the 3rd or 4th century a.d This remarkable 
relic consists of a solid shaft of metal, 16 inches in diameter and about 
50 feet m length, so firmly planted in the earth that less than half its 
height appears above the ground A Sansknt inscnption, deeply cut 
on Its western face, records the story of its ongin Mr James Prmsep, 
the first decipherer of the legend, found that it commemorated the 
prowess of Rdjd Dhdva, who ‘ obtained with his own arm an undivided 
sovereignty on the earth for a long penod , ’ wffiile the letters appear to 
be ‘ the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, writing his 
immortal fame ’ General Cunningham suggests the year 319 a d as an 
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approximation to the date, on the ground that the Riji may probably 
hare contributed to the downhill of the great GupU dynajty {ut 
Kakauj) which is supposed to hare occurred m that year Tradioon, 
however running counter to the nnimpeachable authority of the inscrip- 
tion refera the erection of the pillar to Anang Pil, founder of the Tilar 
Tunwar or Tomar dynasty m the -Sth century a.d A holy Bribman 
assured the Riji that the pillar had been dnreo so deeply into the 
earth, that it reached the head of Vasuki, the serpent king, who 
supports the world and, conseqoently had become immoveable^ 
whereby the domlmon was ensured for ever to the dynasty of its foonder, 
so long as the pillar stood. The incredalons Rijd ordered the monu 
ment to be dug up, when ita base was found reddened with the blood 
of the serpent king. Thus convinced, Anang Pdl at once commanded 
that the shaft should be sunk again in the earth but, as a punishment 
for his want of Ciith, it appeared that no force could restore it in its 
place as before. Hence the aty denved its name of Dhili, from the 
fact that the column remained loose {dMIa) in the ground I Unfor 
tu n a t ely for the legend, not only does the mscription prove its falsity 
but the name of DiQi u undoubtedly earlier than the nse of the Tiiv 
dynasty Anang Pil, whose accession is placed by General Cuanmg- 
hsm in the year 736 a.d restored Delhi, which had iaBen into rams 
for some generationa, and made u the capital of bs race. The later 
Rijis, however appear to hare taken op their rendcoce at Kanaoj 
whence they were expelled about the middle of the nth century by 
Chandra Deva, the first of the Rahtor kings. Anang Pdl ii then 
retired to Delhi, which became once more the Tilar metropolis. He 
rebuilt and adorned the city surrounding it with a maastre hne of 
fortificationa, whose rums ore still believed to exist in the great arde of 
masonry lying around the Rutnb Mlndr The date of this restoration 
has be« presented for us by a second inscription, cut mto the more 
anaent pillar of RiJd Dhdva InSambatiiop [io5aA.n.l, AnangPdl 
peopled DilU. Just a century htcr under the rei^ of a third Anang 
Pil, last of the Tikr Une, Delb fcD (1154) before Visaldeva or Bisaldeo, 
Cbauhin ruler of Ajitere. The conqueror pcnnltted the vanquished 
Rijd to retain possession os a vassal and from a marruge between the 
two honses sprang the celebrated PrithTi Riji, the last champion of 
Hindu mdcpendence in Upper India, who thus succeeded to the }olnt 
realms of the Tilars and the Chaohins. Prithvi Rdji further 
strengthened the defences of the aty by the erection of the fort called 
Rai Pithora, and by building an exterior wall, which ran round the 
fortifications of Anang Pdl, and of which remams may still be traced 
for a considerable distance. At this point the history of Hindu Delhi 
ends. In 1191 ShdhalMid-d/n better known as Muhammad of Ghor 
made his first invasion of Upper India, bringing the rcUgkm of the 
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Prophet and authentic history in his tram. Pnthvi Rdjd successfully 
defended his kingdom for a time , Muhammad was routed at Thanesar, 
and his horde pursued for forty miles , but two years later, the Muham- 
madan marauders returned, utterly overthrew the Hindus m a great 
battle, and put their prince to death m cold blood 

Kutab-ud-di'n, the Sultan’s Viceroy, attacked and took Delhi, 
which_ became thenceforth the Musalmdn capital On the death of 
Shahab-ud-dln, in 1206, the Viceroy proclaimed himself an independent 
sovereign, and became the founder of the Slave dynasty, to vhom Old 
Delhi owes most of its grandest ruins Kutab-ud-di'n’s mosque was 
commenced, according to the inscnption on its entrance archway, 
immediately after the capture of the city in 1193 It was completed in 
three years, and enlarged during the reign of Altamsh, son-m-law of the 
founder, and the greatest monarch of the line This mosque consists 
of an outer and inner courtj'ard, the latter surrounded by an exquisite 
colonnade, whose richly - decorated shafts have been tom from the 
precincts of earlier Hindu temples Onginally a thick coat of plaster 
concealed from the believers’ eyes the profuse idolatrous ornamenta- 
tions , but the stucco has now fallen away, revealing the delicate work- 
manship of the Hindu artists m all its pnstine wealth Eleven magni- 
ficent arches close its western fagade, Muhammadan in outline and 
design, but earned out m detail by Hindu workmen, as the intricate 
lacework which covers every portion of the arcade sufficiently bears 
wtness Ibn Batuta, the Moorish traveller, who was a magistrate in 
Delhi, and saw the mosque about 150 years after its erection, describes 
It as unequalled either for beauty or extent The Kutab Mindr, 
another celebrated monument of the great Slave king, stands in the 
south-east corner of the outer courtyard of the mosque It rises to 
a height of 238 feet, tapering gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at 
the base to nearly 9 feet at the summit The shaft consists of 5 storeys, 
enclosing a spiral staircase, and is crowned by a now broken cupola, 
w'hich fell dunng an earthquake in 1803 The original purpose of the 
minaret was doubtless as a Muazzam’s tower, whence the call to morning 
and evening prayer might be heard throughout the whole city The 
site chosen for the mosque was that aheady occupied by Rdjd Dhdva’s 
pillar, which forms the centre ornament of the inner courtyard Around, 
in every direction, spreads a heap of splendid rums, the most staking 
of which IS the unfinished minaret of Ald-ud-dfn, commenced m 13 ii 
Dunng the reign of the Slave kings, a queen, for the first and 
last time in the history of Muhammadan Delhi, sat on the throne 
of the empire As the pataot Hungarians, in the annals of modem 
Europe, drew their swords for Rex Mana Theresa, so her admmng 
subjects gave to Queen Raziyd the masculine title of Sultdn The 
Slave dynasty retained the sovereignty till 1290, when Jaldl-ud-dm, the 
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KhHjl, fotmded a new line. Dnnng the reign of hia nephew and 
succosoT, AU nd-dln, Delhi was twice nnsuccessfollj attacked by 
Mughal horde*, who swept into the coimtiy fixim Central Aaia. 

In 1^21 the bouse of Tnghlak ancceeded to the Mnsalnutn Empire 
and Ghiyis-ud-din, its founder erected a new Tughlakibdd, 

on a rocky eminence 4 mile* farther to the east Remam* of a nutthe 
citadel, and deserted strecti or lane*, stfll mark the ^xit on which 
tha third metropobi arose bnt no hntnan mhabitnnta now frequent 
the vast and desolate mins. Gbiyis ud-dln died in 1325 and was 
succeeded by bis son Muhammad Tnghlak, who thnee attempted to 
remove the seat of g ov ernment and the whole popnlation fitim Delhi 
to Dauu^tabad (Dtogin) m the Deccan — more than 800 miles away 
Ibn Batuta, a nahve of Tangicri, who visited hts court m 1341 gives a 
graphic picture of the desolate atj with its magnificent architeet oi al 
works, and its bare, unpeopled houses. Fhta Shift Tnghlak once more 
remo^^ the site of Delhi to a new town, Firos^d, which appears to 
have occupied the ground betw een the tomb of Homiynn and the 
Amid the rums of tha pnnee^ palace, Just outside the roodeni 
south gate, standi one of the famous pHl^ origiDally erected by Asoka, 
the great Baddhat Emperor, m the 3rd century ac. This monobth, 
4t feet m height, known as Ferox Shih s 4 t/ or pillar U composed of 
pole pink sandstone, and contains a PiQi bsoiption, deopbeied by thp 
pomitaking scholarship and u^enmty of Mr James Pnnsep. It* con- 
nection with Delhi, however docs not date fiiifter back than the reign 
of Firoi Shih, who brought it from near Khuribdd on the upper waters 
of the Jumna, snd it on the summit of his comparatively modem 


building 

lu December 1398, during the rogn of Muhammad Tughlak, the 
hordes of Timdr reached Delhi The king fied to Gujanft, the army 
luffered a defeat beneath the walli, and Timiir entering the aty gave it 
over for five days to plunder and maiaacre. Dead bodies choked the 
ttrcets and when at last even the Mughal appetile for carnage was 
sauated, the host retired dragging with them into sUvery large numbers 
both of men and women. For two months Delhi remained obsolotely 

without a show of government untfl Mohammad Tughlak recovered a 

njiscrablc fragment of his former empue. In 1412 be died and his 
successora, the Sayyid dynasty held Delhi with 0 petty prinapahty Id 
the neighbourhood until 1444- The Lodi amfry ^ 

Musalmin Empire m that year appear to have deserted Delhi, fixing 
their leadcttce and the seat of government at Aora. In 
the Pith m descent from Timtir, and founder of the socahed Mughal 
dynasty marched into Indu with a small but dlsapUned ihrrt end 
having overthrown Ibnftim Lodi the la« dynastic Afghin princt^ 
the dccistvc field of Paxipat, advanced upon Delhi, which be eniered 
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in j\Iay of the same year The new sovereign, however, resided mainly 
at Agra, where he died m 1530 His son Humdyun removed to Delhi, 
and built or restored the fortof Purdna Kilaon the site of Indraprdstha 
The Afghan Sher Shdh, who drove out Humdyun in 1540, enclosed 
and fortified the city wuth a new wall One of his approaches, known 
as the Ldl Darw^za or Red Gate, still stands isolated on the roadside, 
facing the modem jail The fortress of Sah'mgarh, already mentioned, 
presences the name of a son of Sher Shdh In 1555, Humdyun regained 
his throne, but died wuthin si\ months of his restoration His tomb 
forms one of the most staking architectural monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood Akbar and Jahdnglr usually resided at Agra, Lahore, or 
Ajmere (Ajmir) , and Delhi again languished in disfavour till the reign 
of Shdh Jahan This magnificent Emperor rebuilt the city in its present 
form, surrounding it with the existing fortifications, and adding the title 
of Shahjahdndbad from his own name He also built the Jamd Masjid, 
and reopened the Western Jumna Canal Under the reign of 
Aurangzeb, Delhi was the seat of that profuse and splendid court whose 
glones were narrated to Europe in extravagant fables by travellers and 
rmssionanes 

After the death of Aurangzeb, the Mughal Empire fell rapidly to 
pieces , but the numerous palace intrigues and revolutions amid which 
it broke up, belong to the general domain of Indian history In 1726, 
dimng the reign of Muhammad Shdh, the Mardthds first appeared 
beneath the walls of Delhi Three years later, Nddir Shdh entered the 
city in taumph, and re enacted the massacre of Timdr For fifty-eight 
days the victonous Persian plundered rich and poor alike , w'hen the last 
farthing had been exacted, he left the city with a booty estimated at 
;^9,ooo,ooo Before the final disruption of the decaying empire in 
1760, the unhappy capital was devastar^'d by a civil war earned on for 
SIX months in its streets , twice sacked by Ahmad Shdh Durdni , and 
finally spoiled by the rapacious Mardthds Alamgir ii , the last real 
Emperor, was murdered in 1760 Shdh Alam, who assumed the empty 
title, could not estabhsh his authority in Delhi, which became the 
alternate prey of Afghdn and Mardthds until 1771, when the latter party 
restored the phantom Emperor to the city of his ancestors In 1788, a 
Mardthd garrison permanently occupied the palace, and the king 
remained a pnsoner in the hands of Smdhia until the British conquest 
On March 14th, 1803, Lord Lake, having defeated the Mardthds, entered 
Delhi, and took the king under his protection Next year, Holkar 
attacked the city , but Colonel, afterwards Sir David, Ochterlony, the first 
Bntish Resident, successfully held out agamst overwhelming numbers for 
eight days, until relieved by Lord Lake The conquered territory was 
administered by the British in the name of the Emperor {see Delhi 
District), while the palace remained under His Majesty’s junsdiction 
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For more than half a centnry Delhi was happy m entire freedom 
from the Inadents of history Bnt the Matmy of 1857 once more gave 
it prominence as the rewiFcd capital of the IklJen Empire. The oat 
break at Jleernt took place on the evening of May loth and early 
next morning the matmoo* troopers had crossed the Jumna, and 
clamoured for admission beneath the Delhi wall. The rnmmnndanf 
of the Guards, the Commissioner and the Collector retoed to the 
Lahore gate of the palace, and irere there cut to pieces. Most of the 
European residents then had their homes withm the city The 
mutmeers and the mob fell upon them at once, carrying murder and 
plunder mto every house. The mutinous in&ntry from Meerut ornred 
and by eight o'clock the rebels held the whole aty except the maganne 
and the maio-gutixL News of these events soon reached the canton 
ment beyond the Ridge, where three battahons of Native in&mtry and 
a battery of Native artiDciy were stationed. The 54th N I was marched 
promptly down to the main-guard but proved mirtmcms on their amval, 
and cat down several of their officen. Portions of two rtguncnti, 
however together with the artfllcry remained all day under arms m the 
mam-guard, and were reinforced from tone to tone by the few fugitives 
who su cc eeded m escaprag from the aty The magacne stood half way 
between the palace and the mam-guard and here Lxutcnaat 
loughby with dght other Europeans, held out bravely for some time, 
detennmed to defend the Immense store of munitions coDected within , 
but about mid-day defence became hopclesi, and the tune brave men 
blew up the maganne behmd them Five penihed m the explosion 
two reached the mam-guard while the remaining two escaped by a 
different road to Meerut All day long the Sepoys m the cantonment 
and the main-guard were restr a ined by the expected airrval of white 
regiments from Meerut but as evening drew on, and no European 
troops appeared they openly threw off their allegiance, and began an 
IndisoiiWate ma ssacr e of the ofBcers, women, and children. A few 
escaped along the roads to Meerut or Kamil, but most even of these 
were murder^ or perished of hunger on the way By nlghUaP, every 
vestige of British authonty had disappeared ohke in the cantonments 
and m the aty MeanwhQe, m Delhi, some fifty Christians, European 
or Eurascin, mostly women and children bad been thrust indocnffii 
nately into a room of the palace, and, after sixteen days’ confinement, 
rr er e massacred m the courtyard. 

The restoration of Mughal sovereignty and the acts by which it 
was accompanied, belong rather to Impcml than local hhtoiy The 
Court of the rebel Emperor did not long enjoy its indcpeodenca On 
June 8th 1857 the BnOsh forces fought the battle of Badli-ka-Sari 4 
and the same e%-ening swept the mubneers from the cantonmeoti, and 
encamped upon the rocky ndge outside the aty For thr« monin* 
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the siege proceeded under the most disrid\nntngcous conditions, and 
at length, on September Sth, the heavy batteries v ere got into action, 
and an assault was prepared. On the 141)1, our troops adNamced to 
storm the gates, in the face of an overwhelming rebel garrison, and, 
in spite of serious losses and hca\7 fighting, succeeded b> a mar\ ellous 
display ofgallantr) m canning the bastions and occupying the whole 
eastern quarter of the cit) For five dn3S fighting continued in the 
streets, the rebels retreating from point to point, and ever) defensible 
position being occupied by our troops onl) after a sc\ ere struggle On 
the night of the 20th, the palace and the remaining portions of the cit) 
were evacuated by the mutineers, and Delhi came once more into the 
possession of the British forces The king, w iih several members of 
his family, took refuge in the tomb of Humd) un, and surrendered on 
the 2 1 St Tned by a militar)’ commission, he was found guilty of 
encouraging acts of rebellion and murder, but, owing to the terms of 
his surrender, received no heavier pcnalt) than that of perpetual banish- 
ment He died at Rangoon on October 7th, 1862 Delhi, thus 
recovered, remained for a while under mihtar)' government, and it 
became necessar), owing to the frequent murders of European soldiers, 
to expel the population for awhile from the city Shortly after, the 
Hindu inhabitants were freely readmitted , but the Muhammadans were 
still ngorously excluded, till the restoration of the city to the civil 
authorities, on January the nth, 1858 The work of reorganization 
then continued rapidly dunng the remainder of that year ; and after a 
few months, the shattered bastions and the ruined walls alone recalled 
the memor)' of the Mutiny Since that date Delhi has settled down 
into a prosperous commercial town, and a great railway centre The 
romance of antiquity still lingers around it, and Delhi was chosen 
as the scene of the Impenal Proclamation on the ist of January 
1877 

Population — Between the Census of 1868 and the Census of 1881 
the population of Delhi City increased by 18,976 In 1853, the number 
of inhabitants was returned at 152,426 In 1868, the population 
numbered 154,417, showing an increase of 1991 persons m the fifteen 
years Taking into consideration the actual losses dunng the Mutiny, 
the expulsion of the Musalmins after its suppression, and the large 
number of persons throwm out of employment by the removal of the 
court, the fact that such an increase should have taken place bears 
witness to the renewed prosperity of the city According to the Census 
of February 17th, 1881, the population numbered 173,393, inclusive 
of those dwelhng in the cantonments, civil lines, and suburbs The total 
was composed of 93,165 males and 80,228 females The Hindus 
numbered 95,484, being 52,467 males and 43,017 females, the 
Muhammadans, 72,519, being 37,329 males and 35,190 females 
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There were also 856 Sihi, 2676 and 858 ‘other*.’ In 1876, the 

population of Delhi and ita suburbs was returned at 160,553. 

Insttiidtons Puhlu BuSitmgs The Delhi Instrtme^ a handsome 
building m the Chindm Chauk, erected bj public subjcriptioo with 
the osiiittncc of a Government grant, contains a Daibdr Hall, a 
museum, a bTirary and reading-room, and the lecture theatre and ball- 
room of the station. The mimiapal committee and the honorary 
magistrates hold their sittingB in the Daibdr Hall. The oflSaal bond- 
ings include the Distnct court offices and treasury, just withm the 
Kashmir gate, the taXsili and itobce offices, the District jail, the lunatic 
asylum, the hospital, and a dispensaiy with two branches. The poor 
house Is supported by pnvate subscription, supplemented by a grant 
from the municipal foods. Four choices exist in Delhi, the Station 
Church, the Roman Catholic and Presbytenan chapel^ and a chapel 
bdor^mg to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel The 
Delhi College, founded in 179a and supported by the voluntary con 
tributions of Muhammadan gentlemen acquired a large accession of 
income m 1829, from the gift of ;^i7 000 Nawdb Fail Ali Khin of 

Lucknow In 1855, the Educadonal Department undertook the 
management Daring the Mutiny the valuable onestal library was 
plundered, and the bmldjag destroyed A new institution, foonded m 
1858, w^ affiliated to the Calcutta Unhtnity in 1864, and, bH btely 
educated op to the level of its degre es . In 1883 there were 13 prmting 
presses at work m the dty 

Cffptmptwjiwu Trelij tic — ^TTic East Indian Railiray enter* Delhi 
by an iron bridge over the Jumna, from Gbicitdd Junction In Meerut 
Distnct The Punjab Railway also runs its trams over the same 
branch Ime. The terminus stands in the dty near the fort The 
Rijputina State Railway running to AJmere, has its station odjoinmg 
that of the other lines. The Grand Tnmk Road and other metalled 
highways lead to all important centres, and the Jonma carries a large 
portion of the heavy tra^ Delhi po ssesse s a very coariderable trade 
though the continnatiou of the great north-westem trunk railiriy on 
the eastern bank of the rrrer has thrown jt somewhat off the modern 
line of traffic. It still forms, however the mam entrepot for commerce 
b e twe en Calcutta or Bombay on the one side, and Rijpotdna oc the 
other The chief imports include mdigo, chemicals, cotton, silk fibres, 
gram, oil-teeds, metals, salt, horns, hides, and European piece- 
goods. The exports consist of the same articles in tiansU, together 
with tobacco, sugar oil, jewellery ond gold or silver lacework. Beyond 
the border* of the Province, Delhi merchants correspond with those of 
Jfrid, Kibul, Alwar Bikaner (Bickaneer), Jaipur (Jeyporc), and the 
Doib while with all the Punjab towns they have ex tensive dealings, 
fhe Bengal and Delhi banks represent European finance, and several 
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cotton merchants have agents m the city The great trade avenue of 
the Chandni Chauk, already descnbed, is lined rvith the shops and 
warehouses of merchants, and is one of the chief sights of mterest 
to the visitor at Delhr The only manufacture of importance consists 
of gold, silver, or tinsel filigree work, for which Delhi has long been 
famous , but the imitation of European models is unfortunately destroy- 
ing Its originality and beauty The abolition of the Mughal court has 
also acted prejudicially to this branch of industry The manufacture 
of fine muslin is peculiar to Delhi among the Punjab towns, and glazed 
work, carved work, and shar\l-weavmg are also earned on Jewellers 
and dealers m precious stones throng the Chdndni Chauk, and have 
agents m every European settlement of any importance in Upper India 
The mtemal affairs of the city are managed by a first-class municipality 
The municipal income m 1881-82 amounted to ;^2 7,656, municipal 
expenditure, ;^25,59o In 1882-83, registration returns of Delhi 
show an import trade valued at ;!£'4,342,soo, and an export trade valued 
at ;,C2, 665,000 

DeUy. — Hill m the Chirakkal idluk^ Malabar District, Madras Pre- 
sidency The correct name is D’Ely (Monte d’Ely of the Portuguese), 
representmg the name of the ancient Malabdr State of Eh or Hely, 
belongmg to the Kolattin Rdjds, one of whose seats is close to this 
hill on the south-east Lat 12° 2' n, long 75° 14' e , height, 800 
feet above the sea Situated on the coast, with creeks on either side, 
which, jommg, make it an island The fortifications, now m rums, 
have been occupied at different penods by Dutch, French, and British 
troops Delly is a station of the Great Tngonometneal Survey, and 
a promment landmark for mariners, being visible in fine weather at 
27 miles’ distance The jungle covering the hill and surrounding the 
base affords cover to large game, sambhar, leopards, etc , and is a 
favourite resort of sportsmen A project set on foot for the construc- 
tion of a harbour off this headland was abandoned on account of the 
enormous expense attending it Mount Delly was the first Indian 
land seen by Vasco da Gama. 

Demdgin. — Falls on the ELarnaphuli nver, m the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Bengal They are situated about three days’ journey from 
Barkal, where the Karnaphulf leaves the higher ranges of hills in 
the Distnct Above the falls the river is an insignificant stream A 
bdzdr or market for india-rubber and other jungle produce opened at 
the village of Demdgiri m 1872, has now (1883) become a flounshmg 
mart 

Denaikankotai {Denkantkota) — Town m Osiir tdluk, Salem Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency Lat 12° 31' 45" n, long 77° 49' 50" e , 
elevation above sea-level about 3000 feet, population (1881) 3899, 
houses, 915 Situated 94 miles north of Salem, 16 miles south of 
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Osilr towh^ and lo milet east of ThnTlL The bead-qaarten of the 
deputy takdlddr the forest OTerscer, and iiapector of pohce- Up to 
1859, ■Denaikankotai, the upland dinaon of Osdr formed a separate 
Wuk, no*' iocorpomted with Osife It was ceded with the Bara Mahjfl 
to the British m 1792 The town Is well laid ont on the tide of a hill, 
op which the pnncipal streeti trend. The water-supply a good. Ferer 
IS very prevalent Trade in gram m foTroer sili: mdostiy has died oot 

Denwa. — River m HoihangtfMd District, Central Provinces, rntming 
IQ a rough semicircle round the scarped rliffii on the eastern and 
northern faces of the Mahideo chain. Ruing m lat as 20 it., and 
long. 78 27 30 z., It winds through a deep glen into a smnJl valicy 
shot off from the mam Narbadil (Nerbndda) valley by an irregalar line 
of low hilla, and entering the hfllt again toward* ^e west, it meets the 
Tiwa (lat 22 34 K long 78 o 30 e.) a few mile* above Bigrt 

Denwft, — Forest m Hothangjbjd District, Central Provinces, 
covering a level tract of about too square mdes along the valley of the 
Denwa rrver Abound* m fine rtf/ wtxkL 

Deo.— Town in Auiangtfbdd Sub-division, Gayi Drstncli Bengal 
I.at 34 39 30 K long. 84 sS' jS' B. Seat of the Deo Rijl*, one 
of tbe most tnaent families of Bchar who trace thdr descent from the 
Rini* of Udaipur (Oodeypore) In the itniggie between Warren 
Hastmg* and the Fiji of B^iares, tbe Deo Kijil, although too old to 
take tbe field m person, joined bu forces to those of the fintkh. His 
next successor mustered a loyal contingent ngnin-w the mudneen at 
Sarguj^. Hia son, m tom, rendered good lernce to os in quelling the 
Kol mjurrection. The RAjd stood boldly fonrard for the Brlluh 
donng the Mutiny of 1857 Four generatiODS of unswerving loyalty 
have been rewarded by liberal grants of land and villages and the 
chief m 1877 received the title of Mahiriji Bahddur with a Knight 
Commander^p of the Star of India, for hi* lemcea m 1857 Seat of 
on old rumed fort and famous temple^ at which thousands of people 
congregate twice a year to bold tbe Ckhat festhral m honour of the 
Sun-god 

Deoband. — Soutbem toMl of Sohdranpur District, North-T\ estem 
Provinces, consisting of a level ngncoltural plain, traversed by the 
Eastern Jumn* (Jamirai) Canal, and by the Smd, Punjab, and 
Delhi Raflway Area 387 square mOes, of which 309 are cultinted 
populatiOD (1881) 180 991 , land revenue, ;,/i‘30T*6o total Gcvcnimtnl 
revenue, ;£33,344, rtn^ paid by cultivators, _;^38,552 madcnce of 
Government land revenue, 3*. per culuvated acre. The contras 
I avil and i criminal court, with 5 tMdnii or police circles , strength o 
regular police, 59 men, with 418 village watchmen. 

Deoband. — Town and muniapality in Sahiranpur District, Non 
Western Provinces, and head-quarter* of Deoband laMl Area, 245 
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acres Population (1881) 22,116, namely, 9325 Hindus, 12,457 Muham- 
madans, 332 Jains, and 2 ‘ others ’ Situated in lat 29“ 41' 50" n , and 
long 77° 43' 10" E., about miles to the west of the East Kill Nadi, 
ivith which It was formerly connected by a waterway known as the Jor 
Half a mile from the town, the Jor expands into a small lake, the 
Devi-kiind, whose banks are covered with temples, ghdts, and satt 
monuments, much frequented by devout pilgrims The toivn has 4 
bdzdrs, 3 of which are prosperous and clean The dominant Musal- 
mdn population maintain no less than 42 mosques Yet Deoband is 
essentially a town of Hindu origin, with a legendary history of 3000 
years The Pdndavas passed their first exile within its precincts, and 
the fortress was one of the earliest to fall before the famous Musalmdn 
samt, Sdldr Masddd Gh^zf The town onginally bore the name of 
Deviban or the Sacred Grove, and a religious assembly still takes place 
yearly in a neighbounng wood, which contains a temple of Devi 
During the' Mutiny several disturbances occurred, but they were 
repressed without serious diificulty Export trade m gram, refined 
sugar, and oil , manufacture of fine cloth Dispensary, Anglo- 
vernacular school, police station, post-office, tahsilu Distant from 
Muzaffarnagar 15^ miles north Municipal revenue (1882-83), 
of which ^1^870 was derived from taxes, or 9s. 3|d per head of 
population within municipal limits 

Deocha — Village m Birbhiim District, Bengal One of the three 
or four places in the Distnct where the smelting of iron was formerly 
carried on The works, however, have now been stopped, owing to 
their unremunerative results The charactenstics of the Birbhiim 
metal are toughness and malleability 

Deodangar (or Deodongd) — Mountain peak in Parla Kimedi estate, 
Ganjdm Distnct, Madras Presidency, situated in lat 18° 54' 35" n, 
and long 84° 6' 2" e , 20 miles south-west from Mahendragin, and 9 
from Namanagaram Height, 4534 feet above the sea, a station of 
the Tngonometrical Survey 

Deodar {Dwdar) — Native State under the Political Agency of Pdlan- 
pur, Gujardt (Guzerdt), Bombay Presidency , bounded on the north by 
Thardd, on the east by Kdnkrej, on the south by Bhdbhar and Terwdra, 
and on the west by Suigdm and Thardd Estunated area, 440 square 
miles, population (1881) 24,061, prmcipally Rdjputs and Kolis, 
number of villages, 66, number of houses, 4651, estimated gross 
revenue, ;!^25oo The country consists of a flat, open plam, covered 
with low brushwood. The soil is generally sand)^, producing but one 
crop yearly, and that only of the common sorts of grain There are no 
rivers, but numerous ponds and reservoirs, which, as a rule, dry up 
before the end of March There are no means of irrigation, and the 
water, found at a depth of from 40 to 60 feet, is brackish April, May, 
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June, and JulfareeicessiTely hot mm tails m Augurt and Septfimber 
October and NoTcmber are again irann w-hfle the penod from 
I>eceinbcr to March u cold and agreeable. Fever a the prevnilmg 
disease. Cholera is not infrequent. Coarse cloth, worn by the poorest 
classes, amanafecturcdbymcnoftheDhercaste. There are nnmerooj 
country tracks fit for carts, but no regular road has yet been made. 
Clanfied butter a the only esrport, which finds a ready market in the 
neighbouring Districts. The chief holds the title of Thitur, and 
does not possess a saxad authonimg adoption, nor doe* the succession 
follow the rule of pnmogeniturc. No mOitaiy force is mamtamed. 
There is only i school with ai pupil*. The first relation* between 
Deodar and the Brmsh date iSrp The State depends on 
the Bntish Government for external defence, but is allowed complete 
freedom m the mternal management of it* revenue oflan*. The Chief 
of Deodar excroses the power* of a thud-das* magistrate, and avil 
jurisdiction m suits for sum* up to m bis temtory The pnnapal 
town of the State, Deodar i* situated in laL 24 8 jo w and long 
71 49 t, 45 mile* west of Pilanpur 

DeogAon.— Soirtbem taJkjU of Azamgarh Dotiict, Noitb-^\ esiem 
Provinces, conasting of the three pcrpinds of Deog^on, Beli Danlatdbdd 
and Btl^hbans. Area, 389 square mBe* m iS 3 i of which 2*0 were 
cultivated population (1881) 192 374 , land rereno^ ^^28,402 , total 
Govemment revenue, mduding cesses, ;^33,597 rental paid by colth 
vators, ^58,395 raadcnce of Government rcrenue, 2*. 3d. per acre. 
The takAl contains i cnmmal court with 4 thdnAs or police ordcs 
strength of r^lor police, 53 men, besides 310 village watchmen 

DeogAoiL — Town m Araungnrb Distncl, NortW^ estem Province*, 
and head-quarter* of Deogicra toAsU^ situated 28 miles from Azamgarh 
town on ^e metalled road to Bcnare*. Lot 25 45 50" w., long 
83 r 15 E. Population (1881) 3078 namdy 2128 Hindu* and 
950 Muhammadans number of houses, 478. It contain* a firxt-daii 
police station with e cattle pound , lub-post-officc, end \TUage fchool 
attended by 63 boys in March 188* Afarket held twice a week. 

Deogarh. — Town m Udaipur (Oodeypore) Native State, Rijpudna. 
Population (1881; 6846 The reudCTce of a fir*t-das* noble of 
Udaipur with the trtle of Rdo, who own* 8* village*. The town 
IS turrounded by a wall, and contains about 3000 houses. The Rio** 
with a small fort at each ddc of iu ^ on the east of the 

town, 

^oogarh. — Sub-dinsion of the District of the Sintil Paiganis, 
Bengal, containing 1076 villages houses, so 777, poptilalIc«\ 

127 846 namely 65,237 male* and 62 609 females. Hindus nambcfcd 
21J 270 Afubammadaia, 18^815 Chruttan*, 144 Santils, *^^^5 
Kols, 2819 and other oJxjngmcs, 214. The Sub-dmeon compihes 
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the 2 ihdnds or police circles of Deogarh and Madhupiir, with 2 
outpost stations at Sanvan and Sarhct It contained, in 18S1-82, 

3 magisterial and rc\enue courts, a general police force of 172 men, 
and a Milage ^vatch of 794 men. 

Deogarh. — Head-quarters town of Deogarh Sub-division, Santdl 
Pargands Distnct, Bengal Lat 24“ 29' 34" N, long. 86” 44' 35" e, 

4 miles cast of the Chord line of the East Indian Railwaj, with 
which It is connected by a steam tr.amway Population (1881) 
S005, namely, 7704 Hindus, 297 Muhammadans, and 4 ‘others/ 
area of town site, 400 acres Deogarh is a municipalit} , re\enue 
(1881-82), ^4S^ , a\cragc rate of taxation, 2s per head of population. 
The principal object of interest is the group of 22 temples dedicated to 
Sna, which form a centre of pilgrimage for Hindus from all parts of 
India The oldest temple is called Baidjandth, and is said to contain 
one of the twelve oldest Itngams of Siva in India The legend of the 
temples is told as follows in the Annals of Rwal Bengal — ‘ In the old 
time, a band of Brdhmans settled on the banks of the beautiful high- 
land lake beside which the holy cit) st.ands Around them there was 
nothing but the forest and mountains in w Inch dw elt the black races 
The Brdhmans placed the sjonbol of their god Sna near the lake, and 
did sacnfice to it, but the black tribes would not sacrifice to it, but 
came as before to the three great stones which their fathers had 
worshipped, and whicli arc to be seen at the western entrance of 
Deogarh to this day. The Brdhmans, moreover, ploughed the land, 
and brought water from the lake to nourish the soil , but the hillmen 
hunted and fished as of old, while their w omen tilled little patches of 
Indian com But m process of time, the Brdhmans, finding the land 
good, became slothful, giving themselves up to lust, and seldom calling 
on their god Siva This the black tnbes, w'ho came to w'orship the 
great stones, saw and wondered at more and more, till at last, one of 
them, by name Baiju, a man of a mighty arm, and rich in all sorts of 
cattle, became wroth at the lies and vvantonness of the Brdhmans, and 
vowed he would beat the symbol of their god Siva with his club every 
day before touching food This he did , but one morning his cows 
strayed into the forest, and after seeking them all day, he came home 
hungry and weary, and having hastily bathed in the lake, sat down to 
supper Just as he stretched out his hand to take the food, he called 
to mind his vow, and worn out as he was, he got up, limped painfully 
to the Brahmans’ idol on the margin of the lake, and beat it with his 
club Then suddenly a splendid form, sparkhng with jewels, rose 
from the waters and said “ Behold the man who forgets his hunger 
and his weariness to beat me, while my priests sleep with their concu- 
bines at home, and neither give me to eat nor to dnnk. Let him ask 
of me what he wall, and it shall be given” Baiju answered, “I am 
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strong of ixiD and nch ju cattle, I am a leader of my people, wiut 
want I more? Thoa -art called NdA (Lord), let me, too, be called 
Lord, and let my temple go my name.” Amen rcpbed the 
daty “ henceforth thou art not Baiju, bnt BujmCth, and my temple 
shall be called by thy name. 

From that day the place rose mto note merchanti, Rijis, and 
Brdhmans commenced boildtng temples, each vying with the otha who 
would build the handsomest temple near the spot where Mthideo had 
appeared to Baijo. The fiune of the spot, it* sanctity all became 
noised abroad throoghout the conntry tmhl it gradually became a 
place of pflgmnage— at present, beset l^a bond of harpies in the shape 
of Bnfhnwns, who remorseleaaly fleece all the poorer pilgnma, beg of 
the nch with much importnaity and lead the most chisolate and 
abandoned lives. 

The group of temples are surroanded by a high wall encloslDg 
an extensive courtyard, pave^ with Chunir freestone, this pavement, 
the offering of a nch Mfridpur merchant, cost a MiA of rupees, and 
serves to keep the courtyard in a ttstc of cleanliness that could not 
otherwise be the aue. All the temples but three are dedicated to 
Siva in hu fonn of Mshideo the renuuning three are dedicated to hU 
wife Parfaflri. The male and female temples are connected fivw the 
summits with silken ropes, 40 and 50 yards m length, &om which 
depend gandily^oloared cloths, wreath*, end garlands of flowers aad 
tuiscL At the western entrance to Deogarb town m a masonry pbt 
form, about 6 feet in height and ao feet square, tupportmg three 
huge monoliths of contorted gneiss two are vertical, and the third is 
laid upon the beads of the two npngbts as a honrontal beam. These 
massive stones are la feet in length, qoadrilateiaJ in form, and each 
weighing upwards of 7 tons. By whom, or when, these ponderous 
stones were erected, no one knowi. There h a faint attempt at 
sculpture at each end of the vertical £jces of the horuontal beam, 
representing either elephants' or crocodiles beads. A few nuns, Uke 
those of ancient Buddhist rzAdnxs, stand near the monolithk group 

Doog&rfa. — Sub-division of Rntndgiri District, Bombay Prcsidcticy 
— Sf/ Devoadh, sub-dmsiOD- 

DeOgarh. — Seaport m Ratnigin Distnct, Bombay Presidency^ — 
See Devoadh town 

Deogftrh. — Village m Chbindadia District, Central Provinces 
picmnaqnelf unrated among the bilijv ebont 04 roDe, MUtb-w^ of 
ChhmdKira town. Anaent leat of the midland Gond kmgdra 
Though now contmnmg only 50 or 60 houjei, the traca of 
tioni m the surronnding jangle, and the nnmerous rernmns o 
and tanka, show that the former aty most have covered a 
Deogarh contains several old temples, and on a high peak outstde the 
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Milage stands a mined stone fort All tlic buildings are constructed of 
the finest limestone 

Dcohrd. — Village in Tubal State, Puniab — Si( Dlokua. 

Deoldli {DrAali) — Cantonment m the Ndsik Subdiaision, Ndsik 
District, Bomba) Bresidenc). Cat. 19' 56' eo" and long 73“ 51' 
30" I- I'opulation (iSSi) 1150, among nbom arc scacral families of 
Doshmuklis, who m former times, ns headmen in their \illages, had 
great influence o\cr the Mar.-ithTs of the Distiict '1 he Milage is about 

miles south cast of Nrfsik, oflf the I’una (Boona) road, and has a 
station, known as Nasik Road, on the Clrcat Indian Bcmnsula Rail- 
wn\ During the dry weather months the village is the gathering 
jilacc of numerous gram brokers from Bomba) 'I he cantonment is 
situated about 5I miles to the south-west 'I he barracks afford accom- 
modauon for 5000 men, and arc m continuous occupation during 
the trooping season, as ncarl) all drafts arc halted here after disem- 
barkation at Bomba), before proceeding farther up country, as well 
as drafts on their wa) to England The situation is healthy, the 
water good, and the mcws of the distant ranges of hills remarkably 
fine \Vhen the barracks arc not required for the troops, they base 
of late )cars been occupied by the European children of B)culla schools 
from Bombay, in the ram) season Post and telegraph offices 

Deoil. — Cantonment in Ajmerc-Mcrw.lra District, Rajputana. 
Lat 25* 46' N , long 75° 25' K. Height, 1122 feet abo\c sca-lc\cl. 
Estimated population (iSSi) 2266 Dcoli is situated on an open 
plain, 57 miles south-east of Nasirdbdd (Nusscerdbad). The station 
was laid out by Major Thom, commanding the late Kotah contingent 
Lines exist for a regiment of native infantr) and a squ.adron of native 
cavalr) The station is gamsoned by the IDeoli Irregular Force It 
IS situated on the triple boundary of Ajmere, Jaipur, and Merwdra, and 
IS the head-quarters of the Haraoti Political Agcnc) Water-supply 
good PostofiTce, dispensar), mission-house, and school 

Deoli — ^Town in Wardha District, Central Provinces, and the third 
largest cotton mart in the District ; 1 1 miles south-w est of Wardhd 
town Lat 20° 39' x , long 78*31' 30" E. Population (1881) 5126, 
namely, Hindus, 4597, IMiihammadans, 367, Jams, 72; and persons 
professing aboriginal religions, 90 At the market, held every Friday 
and Saturday, a brisk traffic is carried on in cattle and agricultural 
produce Deoli has two market-places, one specially set apart for the 
cotton merchants, in which the ground is covered with loose stones, to 
preserve the cotton from dirt and white ants , in the centre are two 
raised platforms, on which the cotton is weighed The general market- 
place consists of rows of raised and masonry-fronted platforms for the 
tents and stalls of the traders, with metalled roads between, and a 
fenced-off ground for the cattle trade A fine broad street runs through 
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the middle of the tom, Imed on both udes bj- the ihops and home* 
of the resident merchnnti. Anglo-veniacular town schooh Gorem- 
tnent garden^ sardi with famished Poomj for Emopcaas, dapcnsaty 
and pobce station, etc. 

DeoUa.— Former capital of Partlbgub State, Rijpatina. Lat 84 
30 N., long. 74 4a E. It lie* miles doe irest of Partfbgarh town, 
at a height of 1809 fwt above lea-Jevel, or 149 feet higher than 
Partibgaih. The etc a now almoat desertedt and the old 
onginally bnflt by Han Singh aboat the middle of the 17th ccntaiy 11 
gradoally Ming to decay There are several temples stffl standing, 
two of which are Jam temples. Among the tanks, the largest is the 
Teja, which takes its name TeJ Smgh, who soccceded his fether 
Bhika Singh, the onginaJ /bonder of Dcoha m 1579. Deoha stands 
on a steep hill detached from the edge of the platean, its rutinal 
strength commanding the conotiy on every ode. 

DeonthtU. — ^ niage m Sanla Distnct, Punjab. Tjt, 31 i k., and 
long 77 St on the rente from Subitho to Sunlit, 3J miles north 
of the former station situated hi a romantic glen, on the banks of 
the Gambhar nver with cultrvated terraces, artificnPy ent npon the 
mountain sides. Elevatioa above sea-kvel, ssoo feet The tiUage is 
pnnapaUy known to the cotmoy people for its ahiine to a local deity, 
Deo Bijjo, situated on the banka of the Gambhar close to the iron brid^ 
on tbe Simla road. The temple eojoya 0 considerable assignment of 
revenae-free land. 

DoODthAL — HUl m Hmddr State, Punjab, Lot 31 li K,, long 
76 53 E. A peak of the MalAon range, edebrated as the site of a 
decisive engagement during the Gilrkha war of 1815. Situated mOe 
south of Moliun, between that fort and Surijgaih, both of which were 
held by the Grfrkhas in April 1815 when General Ochtericray advanced 
to reduce them. A detachment under Colonel Thompson occupied 
Deonthdl, and repulsed, with great loss, 0 body of aooo Gdikhai, who 
attacked their posidon. Tbe engagement is known to the ctraniiy 
people as the battle of Lobirghiti, after the celebrated Gdrkha leader 
Bhagtia Thapa, who, accordmg to some acrounti, charged op to tbe 
mouth of a gun, and so saenheed hu life. This 6ght tcnninated the 
war, and the Gdrkhas soon afterwards gare up the Hill States, wtudi 
were thereupon re s tored to their prmous hoWerx, 

Deopr&jAg — Village m GaihwdI Distnct, North M estern Provinces 
situated m lat 30 8 K., and long; 78 jg c, at tbe confluence of the 
Alakksnda. and the BsAonuTHi nvets clevatKra above sea level, 
•'#66 feet Bdow tbe village the muted stream takes the name of the 
Gaxces, and the point of Junction forms one of the five sacred halting- 
places m the pilgrimage which devout Hindus pay to HlmichaL The 
village is perched too feet above the water’s cd^ on the scarped side 
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of a mountain, which nses behind it to a height of 800 feet The great 
temple of Rdma Chandra, built of massive uncemented stones, stands 
upon a terrace m the upper part of the town, and consists of an 
irregular pyraimd, capped by a white cupola inth a golden ball and 
spue The Brdhmans compute its age at 10,000 jears Religious 
ablutions take place at tw’o basins, excavated in the rock at the point 
of junction of the holy streams, one on the Alaknanda, knoivn as Basist- 
kund, and another on the Bhdguathf, called the Brahmakund An 
earthquake m 1803 shattered the temple and other buildings , but the 
damage was subsequently repaued through the munificence of Daulat 
Rao Smdhia. The inhabitants consist chiefly of descendants of 
Brdhmans from the Deccan, who have settled here 

Deora Kot. — Town m Faizdbdd (Fyzdbdd) District, Oudh, 16 miles 
from Faizdbdd town, on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Popula- 
tion (1881), 2256 Hindus and 162 Muhammadans — total, 2418 
Temple to Mahddeo 

Deorha. — Village in Jubal State, Punjab, and residence of the Rdnd, 
situated m lat 31° 6' n , and long 77° 44' E , on a tnbutary of the nver 
Pdbar, in a deep valley, terraced for the careful cultivation of rice and 
other crops The Rdnd’s residence is built m partially Chinese style, 
the lower portion consistmg of masonry, while the upper half is ringed 
round with wooden gaUenes capped by overhanging eaves. The palace 
is remarkable for the enormous masses of deoddr timber used in its 
construction Elevation above sea-level, 6550 feet 

Deori {Eevari) — Zamlnddri or estate attached to Rdipur Distnct, 
Central Provinces , on the west of the Jonk nver Consists of 50 poor 
and unproductive villages, the pnncipal of which is situated in lat 21° 
16' 30" N , and long 82° 46' 30" e The chief is an aborigmal Bmjwdr, 
and holds his estate under a very ancient grant Good teak and sdl 
forests 

Deorl — Chief towm of a tract of the same name in Sdgar (Saugor) 
Distnct, Central Provinces , situated m lat 23° 23' n , and long 79° 4' 
E, about 39 miles south of S^gar, on the Narsinghpur road, at an 
elevation of 170a feet above sea-leveL Population (1881) 7414, 
namely, Hindus, 5706, Kabirpanthi's, 471, Jams, 468, Muhammadans, 
663 , Chnstians, 4 , and persons following abonginal religions, 102 
Number of houses, 1963 Deorl is sometimes spoken of as Bdra 
Deorf, and was formerly called Rdragarh Ujdrgarh The present name 
is denved from a temple still largely resorted to Weekly market, 
coarse white cloth is manufactured for export Deori is essentially an 
agncultural town, the chief trade being m wheat, which is usually 
procurable here at a cheaper rate than in other parts of the Distnct 
The fort, situated to the west of the town, and still in tolerable 
preservation, must once have been a place of great strength. The 
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walls enclose a space of 3 acres, fonnerly corered wuh bdldmgi, bat 
now a complete waste, It was bailt, as it now stands, aboct 1713, by 
I>tn;g 4 Smgb, the son of Hnnmat Singh the Gond ruler of Gatn^blmar 
at the traditional cost of a Wih of rupees, and taken from him in 
1741 by the troops of the Peshwi Under the Marrithis, the town 
flourished. In 1767 the Peabwi bestowed Deon and the Pinch 
ilahil, or five tracts attached to it, rent fiee on Dhonda Dattitrafu, a 
Maiithi /anii/ whose descendant, Rimchandra Rio, still held it in 
1817 In 1813 ZiUm Singh, RiJA of Garhikota, plundered the town, 
and set it on fire on which occasion 30,000 persons perished. In 
1817 the PeshwA ceded Sigar to the Bntiih Government, but doraig 
the next year the PAnch MahAI, with Deorf, were made over to Sindhia, 
RAmchandra Rio receiving another estate in compensation. In i8s5 
they were again transferred by Smdlia to the Bn^ Government for 
management, and were finally made part of Bnmh temtory by the 
treaty of iSfio. In 1857 soon after the outbreak of the Mutiny a 
Gond named Dorjan Singh, who owned Singbpnr and other villages 
near Deoil, seised the fort with a bend of rebeli but about a month 
later be was expelled by SafdAr HosAin, the officer in charge of the 
Deori police. Deori has a dispensary police itanon, Distria post 
office, and 3 schools — s for bojs and i for girls. 

Deoria. — Soathera hiArf/ of Gorakhpur District, North-Western 
Provinces consuttag of an almost unbroken plain, co-extermve and 
identical with its single parffsnd Solimptm Area, 587 square mDes, 
of which 44a are cuhmted population (1881) 481445 land revenue, 
;^39,686 total Government revenoe, ;^33 s66 rental paldbyculh 
>ntors, ^^81447, madence of Government revenue, as. 4d. per 
cnluvsited acre. In general fertility this taksU perhaps excels any 
other part of the Distnct. It is studded with fine mango groves, 
but except in the case of a few viUagei hardly any traces of forest 
survive. Its Knnni husbandmen are noted for then: laborious and 
skalfu] agncflltnre. The sur&ce is drained by several minor nven 
flowing south to meet the GhAgrx The taksil is almost entirely 
protected by imgation from the n*k» of famine. The soil a for 
the most part the h^t loam known as dards Sugar cane and 
poppy are the most valuable products, and potatoes and vegetables 
are successfully cultxvated. In 1883 Deona UthM contained 1 civil 
and a criminal court*, with 7 (kinds or police stations strength of 
regular police, 90 men, with 51a ckauiiidrj or village watchmen. 

DeotlgariL—Mountain range In the Province of Assam forming a 
portion of the south-eastern boondaiy of the NAgA HfHs District, where 
It marches with Manipur The range is really a prolongation of the 
Birel range, and contains the fine peaks of Khurrho (8804 feet) and 
Roparoidia (8376 feet) It contains the sources of the Birak, DApng, 
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ntul M"ikn5 nvcr-- '1 he lower '^lopc* ptojcri m nhlc slinpcd ma'^'ics 
'\i*h ';lopc> 

Dcra, — Sotiihcm K uu la l^icru i, rtinjah Arti, 502 ‘^(ninrc 

tnilcc. popuhiion(iSSj) t2t.;23. ptrvon*. per ’'ipnre mile, 2 }2 Mak^ 
mimhLrcd (12,710. .nncl femak 5S 7n Hmdu'-, iif>,of>7. Silh*-, 27 ^ , 
Mii1nmnnthn‘=, 5070. anil 'othci--.' t » Ktvenueof iIk 4v,i//, / 1 1, |6o 
'1 he Mil) di\i‘«ional stafi' con*'!'-?*- of a .ami 2 honorary m.aeiv 

uaic';. prcsidini: o\er 3 end and 3 criminal coiiri'> \umbtr of polirc 
vtation';, 3 <u«.n}:ih of renthr polwc, 52 men. with 210 iLauhddn 
D(jra Gh(isi Khdn. ^ — nM'tct m the Derajai DieiMon of lito 
Lieutenant Goeemor^htp of the Punjab (Panjab), kim: between 2b'' 
27’ and 31* ts' N lat , and between (*9* 3*;' and 70* 59 j„ lont; 
Lera Cih-i?! khan i'. the •:ouihemmo''t Di'-lrirt of the Derajat 
Dnision or ComnirMoner-ihip It r> bounded on the notlh b> 
Lera lemail Khln, on the wcei In the Sul.knnn Hilk, on the 
■^outh b} the Upi>cr ‘^ind I rontier Dntrirt, and on the ea<;i bj the 
Indm: '1 he Di'ilnci form': a narrow Mrip of rountrj, about 19S 

miles lent:, with an aicrage breadth of 25 tniks, king between the 
foot of the SuHiin-fn mountam>: and the rner Indus Area, {517 
square miles* iiopulation, according to the Census of iSSr, 363,346 
souls The adminisiratnc headquarters arc at the town of Dtitv 
Gha71 Khan 

Pus steal Aspects — 'Ihe District of Dora Gha/f Kh'ln consists of a 
narrow strip of sand) lowland, shut in bctwe’cn the Sullitnan Hills and 
the bank of the n\ cr Indus. On the west, the mountains rise in a succes- 
sion of knife like ndges towards the hill) jdatcau be)ond the frontier, 
and gne shelter to independent tnbes of Ikaluchi origin From their 
feet, the plain slopes graduall) eastward, in a drear)* and monotonous 
lc\ el, only broken from time to time b) sandy undulations, and con- 
posed of a hard cl.ay which requires profuse irrigation before it will 
)ield to the arts of the culinator Numerous torrents jiour down from 
the hilly b.arrier on the west, but soon sink into the thirsty soil, or 
are checked by artificial cmb.ankmcnts for the watcr-suppl) of the 
surrounding fields The K.aha and the Sanghar .alone possess perennial 
streams, all the minor watercourses drjang up entirel) during the 
summer months The whole western h.alf of the District, known 
as the Pachdd, is then tot.ally deserted, and its Baluchi inhabitants 
seek pasturage for their flocks cither among the hills beyond the 
frontier, or m the moister lands which fringe the bank of the Indus 
Water can only be procured from w-ells in this and region at a depth of 
250 or 300 feet Between the Pachdd and the river, a barren belt of 
desert sand intervenes — without water, wathout inhabitants, .and without 
vegetation Of late years, attempts have been made by Government 
to sink wells, but the expense of such works is ver)* great An 
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the tnia, but do mjnes aj^ woricod. Coal of a good qaalrt^* /uu 
been ducorered m the hills a few miles beyond the border bnt 
not m icins of scffiaent thickness to render its working in any 
way remaoeiative. Alnm is excavated and refined m the extreme 
south of the DistncL Earth, salt and saltpetre are manu 
fiicttrred. Multini mai// a saponine earth, of a drab coJom- and 
somewhat resembling fuller’t en^ is found m the hill^, and is used 
both medicinally and as a snbstrtote for soap. Tme foDer’s earth is 
also found. Saj/t^ a coarse carbonate of soda, is mannlactured /rotn the 
burnt ashes of a bosh called kkar (Salsola gnffithii) The Jangle 
prodncti include — munj gross, which is found m great abundance m the 
tracts exposed to the inundations of the Indus. Skekk^ a gnm obtamed 
from the tamarisk, is largely collected for medianal use as a cooling 
beverage. The wild animals comprise Pgera, deer wild hoji wild 
and numerous feathered game, mdoding black and grey partridges, 
duck, teal, sand grouse, etc Fish of many sorts abound in the 
Indus. 

History — The tract between the SoMmiin mountains and the Indus 
appears to have been the seat of a Hindu population from a lery 
remote date. Many towns in the Dotnet have dose associations wrth 
Hrada legend, and espec ia lly mth the mythical Punjab hero, Kasflu, 
Rums still exist at Snnghar and elsewhere, which probably dote 
back to a penod earlier than the Muhammadan invasion of India 
while tradition connects the surroondmg country with the anoent 
kingdom of ifaltin (Mooltao), of which it blstoncally forms a part 
Like the rest of that temtory it fell in the year 712 A.D. before the 
young Aiub conqueror Muharomad Lisim, the first Musalmdn in 
vadcr of India. Throughout the period of Muhammadan supremacy 
the Distnct contmoed to rank os an outlying appanage of the Mdtdn 
Province. About the year 1450 a.ix the Nihi^ a branch of the Lodi 
famfly connected with the dynasty which then sat upon the throne of 
Delhi, succeeded m estabUshing an independent government at Lin 
and Sitpur the former town lying in the southein portion of the 
present District, while the latter by a change m the shifting channel 
of the Indus, hw smee been tranifcrred to the eastern bank of the mer 
The Nihfr dynasty soon extended theu domimoos for a con 
siderable distance through the Derajit , but as time went on, their 
power was dreumsenbed by the encroadimenti of Baluchi moon 
taineen upon the western frontier Malik Sohrdb Baluchi, the first oflhesc 
hardy invaders, was followed by the Mohrdni chieftain Hiji Khin, 
whose son, Ghiri Khin, gave bJs name to the aty which he founded, 
and to the modem District whidi lies around it. Thisci'eQt must have 
taken place before the end of the J5th century The new nilm at 
lint held their dominions as vassals of the 31 altih Government, but 
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in the third generation they found themselves strong enough to throw 
off the yoke and proclaim their independence of the Lodf court 
Eighteen princes of the same family held successively the lower 
Derajdt, and bore alternately the names of their ancestors Hdjf and 
Ghdzf Khan In the extreme south, however, the Ndlhr rulers con- 
tinued to maintain their position until the early part of the i8th cen- 
tur}' Under the house of Akbar, the dynasty of Ghdzf Khdn made a 
nominal submission to the Mughal Empire , but though they paid a 
quit-rent, and accepted their lands m jagir^ their practical independence 
remained undisturbed During the decline of the Mughals, and the 
nse of the nval Durdni Empire, the country west of the Indus came 
into the hands of Nddfr Shah in 1739 The twentieth successor of 
Ghdzf Khan then sat upon the throne of his barren pnncipahty, but 
having made submission to the new suzerain, he was duly confirmed 
in the possession of his family estates He died shortly after, however, 
leaving no heirs , and Dera Ghdzf Khdn became once more, in name at 
least, an integral portion of the Mdltdn Province The date of this 
event, though by no means free from doubt, may be placed m or near 
the year 1758 About the same time, the District appears to have been 
overrun and conquered by the Kalhora kings of Sind, whose relations with 
the feudatones of Ahmad Shdh Durani in this portion of their dominions 
are far from clear In any case, Ahmad Shdh’s authority would seem 
to have been restored about 1770 by one Mahmiid Gdjar, an active 
and enterprising governor, who did good service in excavating canals, 
and bnngmg the w'aste land into cultivation A senes of Afghdn 
rulers succeeded, under the Durdni Emperors, but this penod w'as 
much disturbed by internecine warfare among the Baluchf clans, who 
now held the whole District Before long, all semblance of order 
disappeared, and a reign of anarchy set in, which only terminated with 
British annexation and the introduction of a firm and peaceable 
government Canals fell into disrepair , cultivation declined , the 
steady and industrious amongst the peasantry emigrated to more 
prosperous tracts , and the whole Distnct sank into a condition more 
wretched and desolate than that which had prevailed up to the accession 
of Ghdzf Khdn, three centuries before 

The town of Dera Ghdzf Khdn was founded by Ghdzf Khdn, 
and It was not till his time that the Distnct acquired its present 
name Ghdzf Khdn died in 1494, and was succeeded by his son 
Hdjf Elhdn For fifteen generations successive Ghdzf Khdns and 
Hdjf Khdns ruled at Dera Ghdzf The village round the town 
of Dera Ghdzf is thus Hdjf Ghazf The first grant of the family 
estates by way of imperial jdgir is said to have been made by 
the Emperor Humdydn Hdjf Khdn ii , son of Ghdzf Klhdn i , 
made further acquistions of territory towards the south, in addition to 
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the esUtes acquired by his father and grandikther^ and dmmg the di5- 
tiacted state of India trhich preceded the coniolidaticm of the Empire 
under Atbar the fiunfly mamtamed itself m complete independence. 
It was subsequently reduced to a comparatively dependent position, 
holding Its estates merely as a jd^r under the Empire. In 1700, 
towards the dose of Aurangtebs reign, one of the Ghiif T:h><n« 
rebeDed, and was defeated by the Governor of Multiii, The last 
Ghid Khin died leaving no direct male ben- in 1739, ilohammad 
Shih the Persian ceded all the cotmtiy west of the Indus to hadfr 
Shih. The kings of Khoraian were therefore the actual rulers of Den 
Ghdsf KbAn for thirty-seven years before the dynasty became extinct. 
Nidfr Shih was Hlled m 1747 and was succeeded by Ahmad Shih 
Burini, who wmi followed by a sene* of short reigned Durini 
and Baiakaai prmces. lleanwhne the Sikh power had been nsmg 
m the Punjab proper and culminated onder Ranjlt Singh m a 
great and consolidated empire. In 1819, the aggressive ilahiriji 
extended his conqnests m this direction beyond the Indus, and 
annexed the southern portion of the present Distikt. Sidik 
Jluhurunad Khin Nawib of Bohiwalpnr received the newly-acquired 
temtory as a fiefi on payment of an annual rribote to Lahore. In 
1837 the Nawib overran the northern pomon of the Dutnet, all of 
which passed under the suserainty of the Sikhs. Three yean later 
however in 1830, he was compelled to give up ha charge in £i\o«r 
of General Ventura, the partisan leader of the Lahore forces. In 
1832 the fiunous Siwan JIall of MoUin {set MtrLTAK Dismicr) took 
over the District ra farm and his son Muhd) conbnned in possession 
until the outbreak of hostHmes with the British in 1848. At the close 
of the second Sikh war m the succeeding year Dera Ghid khin passed, 
with the lemamder of the Punjab Province, into the hands of our Govern 
ment Smee that penod, an active and vigilant administration has pre- 
ferred the Dutnet from any more tenons madent than the occasional 
occurrence of a frontier nud. The wild hilkribes have been bought 
mto comparaUve submission, wbDe the restoration of the ca n a l s has once 
more tillage profitable, and largely increased the number of in 

habitants. The Slutmy of 1857 found Dera Ghid khin to peacefolly 
disposed, thiif the protection of the fronuer and the anT station could 
be safely entrusted to a home Iciy of 600 men wble the greater part 
of the regular troops were withdrawn for service in the field elsewhere 
On the whole, the Distnct may be efted as a striking initancc of the 
prospenty and secunty afforded by a strong but benevolent Goi-cre- 
ment in a naturally barren tract, fonnerly dcsobted by border strife and 
hitenial anarchy 

Popvlatton — In 1854 the number of inhabitants was returned at 
338,964. In 1868 it had reached a total of 30S 840, showing an 
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increase for the fourteen years of 69,876 persons, or 29 24 per cent 
The last Census, that of 1881, taken over an area of 4517 square 
miles, showed a total of 363,346 persons duelling in 603 villages 
or touns, and in 58,543 houses These figures yield the follow- 
ing averages — Persons per square mile, 80, villages per square 
mile, 13, houses per square mile, 18, persons per village, 602, 
persons per house, 6 2 Classified according to sex, there were — 
males, 200,667, females, 162,679, proportion of males, 5523 per 
cent Classified according to religion, there were 46,697 Hindus, 
315,240 Muhammadans , 1326 Sikhs, 82 Christians, and i unspecified. 
The Musalraan element thus amounted to 86 77 per cent of the 
whole population, while the proportion of Hindus and Sikhs together 
was only 13 24 per cent Among the Muhammadans, 160,405 are 
classed as Jdts, a term which appears to include all the agricultural 
tribes, once Hindu, but long since converted to the faith of the 
dominant races from the west, who have more recently settled in the 
Distnct Foremost among the latter m social and political im- 
portance stand the different Baluchi tribes, who in 1881 numbered 
115,749, or 31 86 per cent of the uhole population A few Pathdns 
(987 1) and Sayyids represent the later colonists m the District The 
geographical boundary between the Pathdn and Baluchi races in the 
hills nearly corresponds with the northern limit of the District , and 
It follows that the Baluchis are more numerous m Dera Ghdzl 
Khdn than m any other portion of the Punjab The settlers, in 
the western half of the District especially, retain in a very marked 
manner the tnbal organization of their native hills Each clan owes 
allegiance to a hereditary chieftain {tiwianddr), assisted by a council 
of head-men who represent the sub-divisions of the clan Though 
shorn of certain monarchical prerogatives by the necessity of sub- 
mission to an alien rule, the influence of the tuvianddrs still ranks 
paramount for good or for evil , and our Government has found it 
desurable to rule the clans through their means. They receive 
official recognition, and enjoy certain assignments of land revenue, 
fixed in 1873 at ^1^3600 The Baluchis, mured to toil, and endowed 
with great powers of endurance, have a special hatred of control, and 
can scarcely be induced to enlist in our army, or to take any regular 
service The mass of the population live m small hamlets, scattered 
over the face of the country, and avast majority subsist by agncultural 
or pastoral pursuits For further information regarding the Baluchi 
tribes, see the article Baluchistan, vol u pp 27-40 

The District contains five municipal towns, only two of which 
have a population exceeding 5000 — Dera Ghazi Khan, 22,309, 
Dajal, including Naushahra, with which it forms one municipality, 
7913, Jampur, 4697, Rajanpur, 4932, and Mithankot, 3353 
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wnlls enclose a space of 3 acre*, formeriy covered with building*, bat 
now a complete waste. It was bnilt, as it now stands, about 1713, bj 
Dnrgi Smgh, the son of Hrmm at Singh the Gond ruler of Gatnjbimar 
at the traditional cost of a IdJA of rupees, and taken from him in 
1741 by the troops of the Peshwi Under the ifarithis, the town 
flotmshed. In 1767 Ae Peshwi bestowed Deori and the Pinch 
ilahil, or 6ve tracts attached to it, rent on Dhcmda Dattitiaya, a 
Marithi /owaW whose descendant, Rimcfaandm Rio, still held it m 
1817 In 1813 Zi l fm Singh, Riji of Garhikota, plnndcred the town 
and set It on fire on which occasion 30,000 persons penihed. In 
1817, the Peshwi ceded Sigar to the Bntuh Government, but daring 
the next year the Pinch ifahiU, with Dcor^ were made over to Sindhu, 
Rlmchandra Rio recemng another estate in compensation. In 1825 
th^ were again transferred by Sindbia to the British Gormment for 
management, and were finally made part of Bnmh territory by the 
treaty of i860. In 1857 soon after the outbreak of the Ifptmy a 
Gond named Durjan Singh, who owned Slnghpnr and other villages 
near Deori, seised the fort with a band of rebels but about a month 
later be was erpelled by Safiiir Hn s i in , the officer in cJurye of the 
Deori police. Deori has a dispensary pohee station, District post 
office, and 3 schools — 3 for boys and 1 for girls. 

Deoria.— Soathem iaJksi/ of Gorakhpur District Noitb-Western 
Pro vin ces coosiftmg of on almost nobroken plain, co-ezten*ive and 
identical with Its siogle par^ii*d Salimpur Area, 587 square miles, 
of which 443 are coltiTTited, populallan (1881) 481,445 land revenue, 
;^a9,686 total Goremmrat reveon^ ^,£'33,^66 rental paldbyculu- 
Tatars, ;£i’8i,447 incidence of Gorcnmicnt revenae, ss. 46. per 
cnlttrated acre- In general fertility thb takAl perhaps excels any 
other part of the DtstncC It ts studded with fine mango groves, 
but except m the case of a few nllagei hardly any traces of forest 
turvtve. Its Konni husbandmen are noted for tl^ laborious and 
ttkilfnl ogncnlture. The surfice is drained by several minor rrrers 
flowing south to meet the Ghigra. The toJiAl Is almost cnlirely 
protected by ungation from the nski of famine- The soil is for 
the most port the bght loam known as dordu Sugar cane and 
poppy arc the most valuable products, and potatoes and vegetable* 
arc succesifully cultivated. In 1883, Dcona (akril contained r driJ 
and s criminal court*, with 7 ihinds or police stations ttrength of 
i^ular police, 90 men, with 5 is dk a u BdJ rj or village watchmen. 

Beotlffarfa. — Mountain range in the Province of A**aro, forming a 
portion of the south-easteni boondory of the N 4 gd HDU Dutrict where 
It marches with Manipur The range is rcaDy a prolongation of the 
Barel range, and contains the fine peaks of Khurrbo (S804 feci) and 
Kopamidza (8376 feet) If contains the sources of the Birak, DJyang 
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nnd nvcr'j. Ihc lower sIojk’; project in table '^hnped mas'^cs 

w ith irross) ';lo])C‘? 

Dera. — Soulhcni Kanpra Oistnct, Punjab Aren, 502 square 

nulcs population(iSSi) rci, }23 ; persons per square mile, 2 {2 Males 
numbered 62,710, and females 5^,713 Hindus, 116,067, .Silhs, 275 , 
Muhammadans, 5070. and ‘others.’ 11 ]se\e'mie of the /*i i, }6o 

'I he sub-dn isional slafi consists of a ta/sUAtir and 2 honorarj mnpis 
iraies. presiding o\er 3 end and 3 criminal courts Number of police 
stations, 3 . strength of regular police', 52 men. with 210 t/.atduwrs 
Dera Ghdd Khdn — District m the Deraj-it Dnision of the 
Lieutenant Goiemorship of the Punjab (Panjab), Ijing between 28° 
27' .and 31' 15' N ht , and between 69* 35' and 70® 59' i„ long 
Dera Ghdrl Khdn is the southernmost District of the Derajat 
Division or Commissionerslup. It is bounded on the north bj 
Dera Lsmdil Khdn, on the west b) the Suldmnn Hills, on the 
south by the Upjicr ‘^md 1 rentier District , and on the cast b} the 
Indus The District forms a narrow strip of countr), about 19S 
miles long, with an average breadth of 25 miles, King between the 
foot of the Suhiiindn mountains and the river Indus Area, .1517 
square miles; population, according to the Census of iSSi, 365,346 
souls The administrative hc.ad qu.arlcrs arc at the town of Di ka 
Gha7i Khav 

Ph) steal Aspects — The Distnet of Dera Gh.a/f Kh.dn consists of a 
narrow strip of sand) lowland, shut m between the SuHimdn Hills and 
the bank of the nv er Indus On the w est, the mountains rise m a succes- 
sion of knifc-likc ndges towards the hillyplatc.au bc)ond the frontier, 
and give shelter to independent tribes of Baluchi origin From their 
feet, the plain slopes graduall) e.ostward, in a drear}' and monotonous 
level, only broken from lime to time by sandy undul.ations, and con- 
posed of a hard clay which requires profuse irrigation before it will 
)aeld to the arts of the cultivator Numerous torrents pour down from 
the hilly barrier on the west, but soon sink into the thirsty soil, or 
are checked by artificial embankments for the water-supply of the 
surrounding fields. The Kaha and the Sanghar alone possess perennial 
streams, all the minor watercourses dr}'mg up entirely during the 
summer months The whole western half of the Distnet, knowm 
as the Pachdd, is then totally deserted, and its Baluchi inhabitants 
seek pasturage for their flocks either among the lulls beyond the 
frontier, or in the moister lands which fringe the bank of the Indus 
Water can only be procured from wells in this and region at a depth of 
250 or 300 feet Between the Pachdd and the river, a barren belt of 
desert sand intervenes — without w'ater, w'lthout inhabitants, and without 
vegetation Of late years, attempts have been made by Government 
to sink wells, but the expense of such works is very great An 
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artesian well was recently sunje to supply water to the mihtary post at 
Rijanpnr which is 388 feet deqi. Other similar wcUa are b coone 
of constmetion at sdected places on the firinuer M the ftOj 
slopes eastward, It reaches at last a level at which the waters of 
the Indus begm to fertilise the sandy soil This tract 13 known 
as the Smd or Indus country, owing to its bemg imgated by ranaly 
or wells which owe therr water to moisture imperted by river 
This tract supports a far denser population than the dreary Pachid. 
It H occnpied, for the most part, by Jits, Hindus, and miscej- 
lancouB tribes of Baluchis. The coontry rapidly assumes a fiesber 
and greener aspect, a few frees appear upon the scenes and 
hnman habitations grow more and more numerous ns the cnl&- 
vated plain approaches the Indus iticl£ Much of the land in the 
lower slopes lies open to direct inundation from its floods, while 
the higher tracts are irrigated by canals end weDs. Tha portion 
of the District comprises the greater part of the whole cultivated 
area, and has also considerable tracts of jungle under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department Date palms grow Inxnriantly in 
picturesque groves, and shelter the town and cantonment of Dot 
G hisf Kbio with thetr pleasant shade. With these excepdogis, hows- 
ever, the Dtstnet is almost destitiite of and even m the moat 
favoured parts the Juogle seldom attains a height of more iKan la 
or 15 feeh The wood serves chiefly as fad for the steamere on 
the Indtti. While the two great nttinal divisions of the coontry are 
those un iv er sa lly known as the Paddd and the Smdh, other minor 
tracts toefa as the and ddn/a tract between the Pachid and the 
Smd, which lies beyond the reach of the canals on the one side, 
and of the hill streams on the other Then there are the KiMpdnf 
tracts in the Sangarh and Jimpur ioAsUs, so caPed because they arc 
imgated by the bhie^ilack watc of two perennial hill streams and 
the Garkhfij tract in Rijanpur iaAM which is nnnoaJly swept by 
inundations of the Indus, The mam irrigation canals are 15 in 
number two under private management, and the r e mainder controlled 
by the Imgatioa Department The principal peaks of the SoLfimin 
mountains are at Ek Bhai opposite Sakpi Sarwar with an elevation erf 
7462 feet the GandluW opposite Rojbah b also lofty but its 
inmrt hoght bas not been ascertained. To the south of Drlgol is the 
Jliri mountain, the summit of which forms a large and fairly lertl 
platcan This, and the Gigonka Thai plateau bdow Ek Dhal, are now 
approached by good roads, and ore occupied occasionally during 
the hot weather months by officer* from Rijanpur and Dot Chid 
Khin. The temperature of the higher pafts of the SaZllmin H 3 b is 
cxceedmgly pleasant at the time when the heat of the plains b triost 
tjymg The most important of the 92 passes leading from the 
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Distnct. arc those of Snnglnr, *>akhj *^irA\nr, Cli.irhar, Kahn, and Sorf 
The} arc all held b} independent Baluchis, responsible to the British 
Goxornincnt for the police duties of their respertne hiqh\\a}s, in 
return for uhirh sen ice thc} rccenc a inonc} allowance from the 
Government of about ^500 a }ear 'I he Sanglnr jnss leads into 
the Bord-fr countn thc .Snkhi ‘^nnvar pass into thc Khntr.-ln and Liini- 
PatlHn countn . thc Kaha and Ch.lchar into thc Khatr.in, Marl, and 
Ibigli , and thc Sorf pass into the Man and Buj^H counlr} A chain 
of forts along the frontier road are occupied In dtiachmenis of cavalr} 
or infnntr} from thc Dcra Ghdri KlHn or Rajanpur garrisons, or In thc 
Baluchi frontier militia, 

Thc Indus forms thc eastern boundarj of thc District In Snnghnr 
/f7/w/ It flows under a high hank, but elsewhere thc level of the river 
IS to all appearance verv little below that of thc surrounding countr} 
llie river is constantl} changing its course At one time the Sitpiir 
/a/isSl, which now forms part of Miirafiargarh District, was on thc Dcra 
Gharf Khan side of thc river, and the former heads of thc Dhiindi, 
Kutab, and Kadra canals can still be traced in Muzaffargarh, whilst 
thc canals themselves arc now on the Dcra Gliari Khan side Below 
the confluence of thc Panjnad with the Indus, a senes of large islands 
have been formed in thc Indus, which flows now on one side, and 
thc next }car on thc other side of these islands, and ns thc river 
here forms thc boundar) between Dcra GliAri Kh-in District and 
Baliawalpur State, many disputes ncccssaril} ansc as to the owner- 
ship of land between thc villages on either bank Inundations 
from thc Indus of a disastrous character frequently occur, which 
arc locally known as c/ia/ Beginning to rise after the melting of 
the interior snows in June, thc nver gradually swells till it fills its 
channel, in some places as much as nine miles in width, and finds an 
outlet at certain points into thc countr}' be}ond, throwing it underwater 
for miles around The river usually rises about 8^ feet m thc inunda- 
tion season, but occasionally c\ cn higher Tlie greatest floods on record 
are those of 1833 and 1841 In the latter } car the river is said to have 
travelled as far as Torbela with a velocity of 11 miles an hour, and to 
have nsen to a height of 20 feet at one of the widest parts of the Shayor 
valley In 1856, a flood occurred from which the people still calculate 
their dates The station and cantonment of Dera Ghdzf Khdn was 
swept away by this flood, which spread some 10 miles inland These 
inundations benefit the villages near which they take their nse, and 
m which they deposit their silt But they impoverish other villages 
which they pass over after having left their silt , and in those villages 
in which the water remains stagnant, reh efflorescence soon makes its 
appearance. 

Among minerals, iron, copper, and lead are said to exist m 
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the hfllj, but no muia an irorited. Coal of a good quility has 
been diKovered in the hillj a few mfles beyond the border but 
not m veinj of oifliaent thickness to render its worhng in any 
way TcmuneratiTe. Alum is ewaratcd and refined in the eitretne 
soQth of the Distnct Earth, salt, and saltpetre are abo mano- 
Ihcttired. Multini maff/, a aapomnc earth of a diab cokmr and 
somewhat resembling fuHer’a earth, is found m the hills, and ts used 
both medicinally and os a substitute for soap. True fuller’s earth is 
also found S^yt, a coarse carbonate of soda, is manu&ctured fiom the 
burnt ashes of a bush called Mar (Salsola gnfiSthu) The jungle 
products include — anr^ which u found in great abundance ni the 

tracts exposed to the mundahonsof the Indus, a gum obtamed 

from the tamansk, is largely collected for medicioal use as a cooling 
beverage. The wild animals comprise tigers, deer wild bog, wild asses, 
and numerous feathered game, mduding black and grey partridges, 
duck, teal, sand grouse, etc Fish of many sorts abound in the 
Indus. 

History — The tract between the SnUimip mountams and the Indus 
appears to have been the seat of a Hindu population from a very 
remote date, hfany towns in the Diitnct have dose associations with 
Hmda legend, and especially with the mythical Punjab hero, Rosllu 
Kuins con ejost at Songhv and elsewhere, which probably date 
bock to a penod earlier than the Muhammadan inmion of India 
while tradition connects the tuTTooDding country with the ancient 
kingdom of lloltin (!MooItan), of which it bbtcTnaUj' forms a part 
Like the rest of that territory it fell in the year 71a a>ii. before the 
young Arab conqueror Muhammad Kimn, the first Musalmdn in 
rader of India. Throughout the period of iluhammadan supremacy 
the District contmued to rank os an outlying appanage of the Multin 
Province. About the year 1450 ajx the Nibirs, a branch of the Lodi 
family connected with the dynasty which then sat upon the throne of 
Delhi, succeeded m estabUshing an independent government at Kin 
and S/tpQT the former town lying in the sootheni portjcm of the 
present Distnct, while the latter by a change m the shifting channel 
of the Indus, has nnee been tnmsfeired to the eastern bank of the nver 
The Ndhfr dynasty soon extended their dominions for a con- 
siderable distance through the Dcrajdt but as time went on, their 
power was circumscribed by the encroachments of Baluchi moun 
tameersupon the western frontier MalikSohribBaluchijlhefirTtofthcse 
hardy invaders, was followed by the Mahrdnl chieftain HiJI Khin, 
whose son Ghiri Khdn gave his name to the aty which he founded 
and to the modem Distnctwbicb lies around iL This event must have 
taken place before the end of the 15th century The new nilcn at 
first held their dormruons as vassals of the MuJtia Covtmmcnl, but 
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in the third generation they found themselves strong enough to throw 
off the yoke and proclaim their independence of the Lodf court 
Eighteen princes of the same family held successively the lower 
Derajdt, and bore alternately the names of their ancestors Hdjf and 
Ghdzf Khan In the extreme south, however, the Ndhfr rulers con- 
tinued to maintain their position until the early part of the i8th cen- 
tury Under the house of Akbar, the dynasty of Ghdzf Khdn made a 
nominal submission to the Mughal Empire , but though they paid a 
quit-rent, and accepted their lands m jdgtr^ their practical independence 
remained undisturbed During the decline of the Mughals, and the 
rise of the rival Durdni Empire, the country west of the Indus came 
into the hands of Nddi'r Shdh m 1739 The twentieth successor of 
Gh£zf Khan then sat upon the throne of his barren principality , but 
having made submission to the new suzerain, he was duly confirmed 
in the possession of his familv estates He died shortly after, however, 
leaving no heirs , and Dera Ghdzf Khdn became once more, m name at 
least, an integral portion of the MiiMn Province The date of this 
event, though by no means free from doubt, may be placed in or near 
the year 1758 About the same time, the District appears to have been 
overrun and conquered by the Kalhora kings of Sind, whose relations with 
the feudatones of Ahmad Shdh Durani m this portion of them dommions 
are far from clear In any case, Ahmad Shah’s authority would seem 
to have been restored about 1770 by one Mahmfid Giijar, an active 
and enterprising governor, who did good service in excavating canals, 
and bnngmg the waste land into cultivation A senes of Afghdn 
rulers succeeded, under the Durdni Emperors, but this penod was 
much disturbed by internecine -narfare among the Baluchi clans, who 
now held the whole District Before long, all semblance of order 
disappeared, and a reign of anarchy set m, which only terminated wnth 
British annexation and the introduction of a firm and peaceable 
government Canals fell into disrepair , cultivation declined , the 
steady and industrious amongst the peasantry emigrated to more 
prosperous tracts , and the whole Distnct sank into a condition more 
wretched and desolate than that which had prevailed up to the accession 
of Ghdzi Kh£n, three centuries before 

The town of Dera Ghdzi Khdn was founded by Ghdzi Kh^n, 
and It w'as not till his time that the Distnct acquired its present 
name Ghdzi Klhdn died in 1494, and was succeeded by his son 
Hdji Khdn For fifteen generations successive Gh^zi Edidns and 
Hdji Khdns ruled at Dera Ghdzi The village round the town 
of Dera Ghdzi is thus Haji Ghazi The first grant of the family 
estates by way of impenal jdgir is said to have been made by 
the Emperor Humdydn Hdji Khdn ii , son of Ghdzi Khdn i , 
made further acquistions of territory towards the south, in addition to 
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the estate acqmned by his iatb& and grandfather and dunng the du- 
tracted state of India which preceded the conioUdation of the Empire 
onder Akbar the hwUy maintained itself in complete mdependence. 
It was subsequently r^uced to a comparatirely dependent posiuon, 
holding Its estates merely as a jd^r under the Empire. In 1700, 
towards the dose of Amangiebs reign, one of the Ghizi Khins 
rebelled, and was defeated by the Governor of MnlUn. The last 
Ghizf Khin died leaving no direct male hem m 1739, Mohammad 
Shih the Persian ceded all the country west of the Indus to Nadir 
ShiflL The fangs of Khorasan were therefore the actual rulers of Deni 
Ghiif Khin for thirtyseven years before the djriasty became extinct 
Nidir Shlh was idlW in 1747 and was succeeded by Ahmad Sbih 
Durdm, who was followed by a senes of ghort-reigned Durdm 
and Barakai pnnee*. Meanwhile the Sith power had been rising 
m the Punjab proper and culminated under Ranjft Singh m a 
great and conaobdated empire. In rSip, the aggressive Mahinfji 
extended his conquests m this direction beyond the Indus, and 
annexed the aouthern portion oS the present Datnct Sid 3 c 
Mahatomad KMa, Nawib of BahiwaJpnr received the newly acquired 
temtory as a SeE, on payment of an acnoaJ tribute to lahore. In 
1817 the Ntwib ovemm the northern portion of the Distnci, all of 
which passed under the suxeninty of the Sikhs. Ibree years later 
however m 1830, he was compelled to give up his charge in favour 
of General Ventura, the partisan leader of the Lahore forte*. In 
183s, the f^ous Sfwan Mall of Multdn (w hloxTAK District) took 
over the Distnct m larm and hw son ilulrdj continued m possession 
untfl the outbreak of hcstilUic* with the British in 1848. At the close 
of the second Sikh war in the succeeding year Dera Ghixl Khin passed 
with the remainder of the Punjab Province, into the bands of our Gortru- 
ment bmee thnt penod an active and vigilant administration bas pre- 
served the Distnct fixitn any more senous inadent than the occasional 
occurrence of a ftontier nud. The wild hIU-tn“bes have been brought 
into comparative submission, wbDe the restoration of the canals has once 
more tillage profitable, and hugely mcreased the number of in- 
habitants. The Mutiny of 1857 found Dem Ghizi Khin so peacefully 
disposed, that the protection of the fromier and the aril station could 
be safely entrusted to a home levy of 600 men while the greater part 
of the regular troops were withdrawn for service in the GeW clscwbcTe 
On the whole, the D»tnct may be ated as a striking instance of the 
prosperity and security afforded by a strong btrt benevolent Govern 
ment in a naturally barren tract, fomerly desolated by border strife and 
mternol anarchy 

— In 1854 the number of inhabitants was returned at 
338,964- In 1868 it had reached a total of 308840, showing an 
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increase for the fourteen jears of 69,876 persons, or 29 24 per cent 
The last Census, that of iSSi, taken o\er an area of 4517 square 
miles, showed a total of 363,346 persons dwelling in 603 villages 
or towns, and in 58,543 houses These figures }ield the follow- 
ing a\erages — Persons per square mile, 80, villages per square 
mile, 13, houses per square mile, 18, persons per village, 602, 
persons per house, 6 2 Classified according to sex, there were — 
males, 200,667, females, 162,679, proportion of males, 5523 per 
cent Classified according to religion, there were 46,697 Hindus, 
315,240 Muhammadans , 1326 Sikhs , 82 Christians , and i unspecified 
The Musalman element thus amounted to 86 77 per cent of the 
whole population, while the proportion of Hindus and Sikhs together 
was only 13 24 per cent Among the Muhammadans, 160,405 are 
classed as Jdts, a term which appears to include all the agricultural 
tribes, once Hindu, but long since converted to the faith of the 
dominant races from the west, who ha\e more recently settled m the 
District. Foremost among the latter m social and political im- 
portance stand the different Baluchi tribes, who in 1881 numbered 
115,749, or 31 86 per cent of the whole population A few Pathdns 
(9871) and Say} ids represent the later colonists m the District The 
geographical boundar}' between the Pathan and Baluchi races m the 
hills nearly corresponds w ith the northern limit of the District , and 
It follows that the Baluchis are more numerous in Dera Ghazl 
Khdn than in any, other portion of the Punjab The settlers, in 
the western half of the District especially, retain in a very marked 
manner the tnbal organization of their native hills Each clan owes 
allegiance to a hereditary chieftain {tiimanddr), assisted by a council 
of head-men w^ho represent the sub-divisions of the clan Though 
shorn of certain monarchical prerogatives by the necessity of sub- 
mission to an alien rule, the influence of the tuviaiid&rs still ranks 
paramount for good or for evil , and our Government has found it 
desirable to rule the clans through their means They receive 
official recognition, and enjoy certain assignments of land revenue, 
fixed in 1873 at ;^36oo The Baluchis, inured to toil, and endow'ed 
w ith great powers of endurance, have a special hatred of control, and 
can scarcely be induced to enlist in our army, or to take any regular 
service The mass of the population live in small hamlets, scattered 
over the face of the country , and a vast majority subsist by agncultural 
or pastoral pursuits For further information regarding the Baluchf 
tnbes, see the article Baluchistan, vol 11 pp 27-40 

The District contains five municipal towns, only two of which 
have a population exceeding 5000 — Dera Ghazi Khan, 22,309, 
Dajal, including Naushahra, with which it forms one municipality, 
7913, Jampur, 4697, Rajanpur, 4932, and Mithankot, 3353 
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Dera Ghizf KMn, the av3 and mflitaiy head-qnarten, nnka as a 
trading mart of comiderabJe activity Rdjanpar lo the K>ath of the 
District, 73 nuJei from head-qoarteii, is the station of an Amstant 
Commissioner and of a regiment of cavaliy Mitbankot, once a busy 
commercial centre, has now sunk mto the poution of a qidet country 
town. Several Moharamadan ahnnes of great r eput ed sanctity arc 
•cattcred over the Diftnct, the prmdpal being that of Sokfu Sanrar, 
which Is resorted to by MaharnpLidans and Hindus ■liVi*, and is a 
cunous mixture of both styles of architecture. One or more aimnai 
fiwii are held at each of these ahnnes and holy places. 

Agnadhtrt, — ^The cnltrvated area of Dera Ghizf KJi£n has increased 
enormously since the mtrodoction of British rule. Early rehinis show 
the total area under blUge at *6i 065 acres m 1849, and at 276 98f 
acres in 1859 while the Punjab Adnumstration Report for i88o-Sr 
gives a total cultivation of i 086 413 acres, of which 438 205 received 
artificial irrigation, namely, *70 158 acres by Government works, and 
168,047 by private lodivtdaals. 'ITic staple crops of the District consat 
of tvbeat and jodr The former ranks as the pnnapal produce of the 
rabi or spnng harvest m the Smd the latter 11 grown as 0 kMarif or 
autumn crop in the Ptchid. Bailey poppy gram, peas, turnips, and 
mustard also cover a considerable area in the roH while nce^ pulses, 
cotton, mdigo tobacco, and oU-eeeds form the chief suppleaeotary 
Items of the kkarif The estimated area under the pnne^ crops 15 
thus returned m 1881 —Wheat, 180,781 acres nee, 22939 acres, 
other cercali, such as j9iir (great millet) bijra (spftcd mfllelX kanpd 
(Italian millet) makat (Indian com), jaa (barley), 195,486 acres, 
poises, induding gram (Cicer arietmnmX 9*cth (Phascohis acouitifolha), 
malar (peas^ mask (Phaseolus imdiato) muMg (Phaseolus mongo) 
jwiz/»r (Errmn lens) eMar (Cajanus rndicui) 18,314 acres oH-seeds, 
including sanan or mustard Ul (Sesamom orientale), and tirimra 
(Smapu emcai), 28841 acres cotton, 99i54S «cres and indigo, 
11655 acrei. Throughout the whole District, cultivation depends 
entiidy upon artificial imgation derived from three sources,— the 
hill streams, the wells, and the loondation canals from the Indus. 
The last begin to fill m prosperous years, towards the end of June 
when the sowmgs at once commence. The Pachid can onl) produce 
a good autumn crop if the hill torrents fill some tune between May 
and August but when rain does not fall until September, the culti- 
vator abandons oh hope of the kkarl/ and sows his land with wheat 
or some other spru^ staple. The number of main channdi dn«mg 
their supplies directly from the Indus b 15 two of which belong to 
private propnetora, while the remainder are controlled and tpt n 
order by the State. A well, tmaided by canal snpplies, sn to 
imgafc an average of 10 acres with the asiiitance of a canal, it can 
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water an area of 30 acres In the latter case, however, only half the 
land IS cultivated at a time, and each field lies fallow after every 
second crop The average out-turn of wheat or jodr per acre amounts 
to 7^ cwts j that of cotton to i cwt 14 lbs of cleaned fibre The 
agricultural stock in the Distnct is approximately estimated as follows * 
— Cows and bullocks, 81,901 ^ horses, 2913, ponies, 450, donkeys, 
4722, sheep and goats, 91,015, camels, 6930, ploughs, 12,125 
The District has no village communities m the sense which the term 
usually implies in India. The villages consist of holdings classified 
into mere artificial groups for purposes of revenue collection The 
only bond of union betiveen the proprietors consists m their jomt 
responsibility for the payment of taxes The proportion of land be- 
longing to each proprietor is stated by wells or fractions of a well in 
the Smd, and by bandits or irrigation embankments in the Pachdd 
Eight wells form a large holding, while one-fourth of a well would be 
the^ smallest amount capable of supporting a cultivating proprietor 
Rents usually take the shape of a charge in kmd upon the produce 
Tenants-at-will pay from one-seventh to one-half the gross out-turn , 
a quarter may be regarded as the average Agricultural labourers 
receive their wages in kmd, to the value of from 4^d to 6d per diem 
. Skilled workmen m the towns earn from is to is 3d per diem Of a 
total population of 363,340, 179,821 were returned in 1881 as male 
agncultunsts, of whom 54,364 were above 15 years of age Total area 
paying Government revenue or quit-rent, 3944 square miles, of which 
1404 square miles are cultivated, and 1580 square miles cultivable 
Total Government revenue, including rates and cesses, ;^44,364, 
estimated value of rental paid by cultivators, ;^92,395 The prevaihng 
prices per cwt for the principal agncultural staples in 1880-81, are 
returned as follows — ^Wheat, 9s 8d , flour, iis 2d , best rice, 
17s iid , barley, 6s 8d , gram, 8s id ,jodt, 6s 9d , bdjra^ 8s 9d , 
cleaned cotton, ^^2, iis 2d , and sugar (refined), ^2, 16s 

Commerce and Trade, etc — Petty Hindu merchants, settled in almost 
every village, entirely control the trade of the Distnct Their deal- 
mgs centre chiefly in the commercial town of Dera Gh^l Kh£n 
The Indus forms the high road of traffic Mithankot, just below its 
junction with the united stream of the Punjab nvers, was long the 
mercantile capital of the District , but a diversion of the navigable 
channel 5 miles to the east has turned the course of traffic to the 
head-quarters town Thence, indigo, opium, dates, wheat, cotton, 
barley, millet, ghl, and hides, are despatched down the river to Sukkur 
(Sakkar) and Karachi (Kurrachee) The annual value of the opium 
exported amounts to ;^25oo , that of mdigo probably exceeds 
_;^io,ooo The gram of all kinds may be estimated at ;^6o,ooo 
Sugar, gram, woollen goods, English piece-goods and broadcloth. 
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mctal^ soli, and ipices farm the pnnapal jlems of the import trade. 
Little traffic at present ensti with the cotmtry beyond the hills, owing 
to the turbulence of the independent Bahichf tribes. Commercial 
importance has lately attached to the annual religious gathering at 
the shnne of a Mahammadan laint, Sakhi Sarwar The chief means 
of communication consist of — the Frontier mihtaiy road, which pme** 
through the Distrmt from north to south , the nrcr road from Dcra 
Gh^if Kh ^ to Sukkur and the road from the Bead-guarters station 
to Multin crossing the Indus at the Karcahl ferry None of these 
are metalled, but they cross the canals and hill-«treama for the most 
part by means of bridges. The total length of unmetaHed roads within 
the Distnct amounted in i88a to 1565 milea. The length of navigable 
nrer commomcatioQ is 235 miTi^s . 

AdptututraiWM , — The DistrKt staffi ordinarily comprises a Deputy 
Commissioner with a Judicial Assistant Commisnoncr two Assistant 
and one extra Assistant Commissioncn, besides the usual fiscal, con 
stobulary and medical officers. The total amount of revenue (ex 
eluding income-tax) raised m the District in 1861-62 was returned at 
j^37 i8s In r88a--83 if had reached the run of ;^4p,739. The 
land tax forms the pnnapal item of receipt, yielding (exclusire of 
canal cohectioos) in 1882*^3 a total of oao, or foar-fifibs of the 
whole. The other chief items arc sumps and ex c is e . In 1883-83 
the District contoioed 16 avfl and revenue coons of all grades, 
and 18 magistrates' courts. The regular or Impeiul police Jo 1882 
consisted of «. force of 394 men, of whom 303 were available 
for protecure or defenrve dobes, the remamder bong employed 
as guilds over jails, treasuries, etc. There is also a river patrol 
of 28, and a immiapal force of 84 men. As regards crime, out 
of 896 cognisable cases investigated during the year convictions 
were obtained m 436, the total Dumber of persons orrested in 
connection with these cases was ias6, of whom 803 were finally 
convicted. Cattle theft is described as the normal crime of the Dis- 
trict, an offence which, owiug to the large tracts of waste and Jungle 
IS very difficult to deal with 192 cases occurred in 1881 Murder is 
also a common offence 19 such cases occurred in 1881 of which 
conviction was obtained m 10. The District jail at Dera Ghiri Khin, 
a large and tubsttntui buflding, bod a dally average number of 37s 
pmoneri m 1880 The Rijanpur lock^lp daring the same year bad 
a (dally average of 80 inmates. The military force maintamcd in the 
District for the protection of the frontier comprises s regunrols of in 
fautiy and s of cavalry One regiment of cavalry and one company of 
infrintTy are stadoned at Rdjanpur and the remainder at Dera Gh^ 
Khin. A force of mounted militia, lened among the Balochi ^bes 
of the Pachdd, assists the regular troops in the nuinlcrunce of order 
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In 1SS2-S3, the District had onlj .jo rcgnlarl) -inspected schools, 
with a total roll of 1S95 scholars There uerc also, according to Dr 
G F Lcitner’s Report, a total of 179 indigenous Milage schools, m 
i\hich education of some sort is imjiarted to about 1650 children 
Ihe fi\e municipalities of Dera Glid?! Kh.in, Janipur, Rdjanjnir, 
Mithankot, and Diljal with Naushahra, had an aggregate re\enuc in 
1SS2-S3 of ;:^4i4S, and an c\pcndilurc of_;^5255 , a\eragc incidence 
of taxation, is iid per head of municipal population 

Mcdtcal Aspeds — Dera Ghd/( Khdn cannot be considered an 
un health} District, although the heat m summer often reaches an 
intense degree. The annual rainfall for the eighteen years ending 
iSSo a\eragcd only 706 inches, the maximum during that period 
being 108 inches in 1869-70 The total rainfall m 1880 was 
onh 42 inches re\cr of the ordinar} t}pc prevails in August 
and September, when cold nights alternate with hot da}s In 
June and July, a scorching and unhealth} wind sweeps down from 
the hills into the Pachdd Four charitable dispcnsanes gave relief 
in 1881 to 52,781 persons, of whom 1381 were in-patients, total 
expenditure on dispensaries m 1881, ;!^iio9, of which ^610 was 
demed from local sources, and ;:i^468 contributed b} Government 
[For further information regarding Dera Ghiizl Khdn District, see the 
(oTthcoming Tunjcl/ G(7cd/u.r , also Mr F. W R Fr}cr's Rc/ad 0/1 //ic 
Stidcmuit Opera fwns from 1869 to 1874, together with the Punjab 
Census Report for 1881, and the Punjab Adniintsiiation and Dcpait- 
mental Reports from 1880 to 18S3 ] 

Dera Ghd-zi Khdn. — Tahsil of Dera Ghdzf Khdn District, Punjab, 
consisting of a narrow strip of land between the Indus and the Suldi- 
man mountains Lat 29° 36' to 30” 30' 30" n, and long 70° ii' to 
70° 59' E. Area, 1362 square miles Population (1881) 159,733, 
namel}, males 88,120, and females 71,613 Persons per square mile, 
117 Hindus numbered 22,750, Sikhs, 525, Muhammadans, 136,388 , 
and ‘others,’ 70 Revenue of the tahsil, ;!^i8,426 The administrative 
staff consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial Assistant, 2 Assistant 
or extra-Assistant Commissioners, i iahsilddr, i viunsif, and 3 honorary 
magistrates These officers preside over 8 civil and 8 criminal courts 
Number of police stations, 4, strength of regular police, 105 men, 
w ith 68 village watchmen 

Dera Ghdzl Khdn. — Town and administrative head-quarters of 
Dera Ghdzf Khdn Distnct, Punjab Lat 30° 3' n , and long 70° 50' e. 
Situated in lat. 30° 3' 57" n, and long 70° 49' e, about 2 
miles W'est of the present bed of the Indus, which once flowed 
past Its site. Population (1881) 22,309, namely 10,140 Hindus, 
11,687 Muhammadans, 413 Sikhs, and 69 Chnstians Number 
of houses, 3159 The Kasturi Canal skirts its eastern border, 
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fnDjed with thicUy pkflttfd gardens of mango tree* while gills line 
the banka, thronged m rommer by numerous bathen. Above the 
town stands a mamve dam, erected in 1858 as a protection against 
intmdatioiis. A mile to the west Les the civil station, and the canton- 
ments adjoin the houses of the Distnct offioals. The ongmal station 
stood to the east of the town, bot disappeared dnrmg the flcod of 1857 
The town owes its foundation to Ghixi Kbin Mahrini, a Baluch settler 
in the Dutnet, who made himself mdependent in thu remote tract 
about the year 1475. It has conifnticd ever since to be the seat of 
lixal administration under the successive Governments which have 
ruled the suiToundmg country Drau. Giuzi Khak District) 

The court-bouse occupies the reputed site of Ghiii Khins garden 
while the ioAdii and police offi« replace an andent fort, levelled 
at the time of the English annexation- The other pubbe bufldmgs 
include a town hall, school-house^ dispensary staging bungalow and 
poit-ofEce. A handsome idsdr has several good shops, built on a 
uniform plan, ifany large and striking mosques adorn the town the 
chief bemg those of Ghiii KJuin, Abdul Jawrfr and Cbdti Khin. 
The Sikhs converted three of them into temples of tbeir own fahh 
during their penod of supremacy Two Muhammadan saints ore also 
honoured with shnnes, and the eariier religion has four temples dedi 
cited to Hindu gods. The trade of Dera Gbixf Khia » not huge 
exports — mdigo* opium, dates, wheat, certton, barley, mJUet, gil and 
hides imports — sugar Kfiml fruits, English pieceTgoodx, metal, salt, 
and spicea. Silk and cotton mamifactan:^ fomerly thriringi has now 
deebned. Weekly frur on the banks of the canal during the summer 
montha Ordmaiy garrison i cavalry and 2 infantry regiments of the 
Punjab Frontier force- Muniapol revenoe m , ex 

pcnditurc, ;^338o average inadence of momapal taxation, as. 4ld- 
per bead. 

Dera firm All irhiln. — Distnct hi the Derajdt Division of the 
Lieutenant-Gorcmorahip of the Punjab (PanjibX lymg between 30 36 
and 3* 33 ^ hit., and between 70 14 and 7a 2 a long with an 
area of 9296 square miles, and a population (1881) of 441 649 persons. 
Dera. Ismilil Khin forms the central Distnct of the Derajdt Division. 

It consists of a stnp of country stretching from the foot of the Sulilmin 
Hills, across the hills into the Thil of the Sind Sdgar Doib. It H 
bounded on the north by Baonu Distnci on the cast by Jhaog 
and Shihpur on the south by Deni Ghdxl Khdn and MuialTaiBaih 
and on the west by the Suldimdn monntami, which fcparatc Inda 
from A/ghinistin. It* average length from north to south xs about 1 10 
miles, and iU average width about 80 miles. It is dlndcd Into 5 
/aisfls, of which that of Tank occupies the extreme noTtb-»otcm 
comer of the District The remainder of the Trans-Indus tact is 
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divided between the tahsils of Dera Ismdil Kh£n and Kuldchf The 
cis-Indus area is divided by a line running east and west into the 
tvo tahsUs of Bhakkar and Leiah, the former comprising the northern 
portion These two tahsils constitute a separate Sub-dmsion, and are 
in charge of an Assistant Commissioner stationed at Bhakkar The 
administrative head-quarters of the Distnct are at the town of Dera 
Ismail Khan 

Physical Aspects — ^The District of Dera Ismdil Khdn, a purely arti- 
ficial creation for administrative purposes, compnses two distinct tracts 
of country, stretching from the Suldiman mountains across the valley 
of the Indus far into the heart of the Sind Sdgar Dodb The channel 
of the great nver thus divides it into two sections, each of which 
possesses a history and physical characteristics of its own To the west, 
the Suldimdn mountains nse barren and precipitous above the hard 
alluvial plain, ascending m a series of parallel ndges, which culminate 
nearly opposite Dera Ismdil Khdn m the two peaks of Takht-i-Suldimdn, 
11,295 and 11,070 feet respectively above the level of the sea. The 
range is the home of vanous independent tnbes, responsible to our 
Government for the maintenahce of peace upon the frontier, and the 
prevention of robbery among the passes Numerous mountain torrents 
score the hill-sides, and cut for themselves deep and intricate ravines in 
the plain below, but little of their water reaches the Indus even m times 
of heavy flood Only one among them, the Gumdl or Liini, is a perennial 
stream On the north, some low and stony spurs project into the 
valley, till finally the Shaikh-Budln range closes the view upward and 
separates this District from that of Bannu Near the Indus, a third 
rugged group, the Khisor Hills, intervenes between the Shaikh-Budln 
system and the nver, which is overhung by its eastern face m a precipi- 
tous mass, some 3000 feet above the sea From this point the plain 
stretches southward along the nver-side, till it merges m the similar 
tract of Dera Ghazi Khan District Sloping downwards from the 
feet of the Suldim^ range through an intermediate barren belt, it 
gradually attains a lower level, at which percolation from the Indus 
makes its influence felt Cultivation soon becomes general, and the 
soil of this lowland tract supports a population of considerable density 
In the summer months, the river, rising 6 feet above its cold-weather 
level, submerges the country for ii miles inland, while canals and 
natural channels convey its fertilizing waters to a still greater distance 
from the mam stream on either side The prmcipal channel shifts from 
year to year, causing great alteration m the conditions of agriculture. 
The eastern or Sind Sdgar portion of the District consists in part of a 
similar irngated lowland, lying along the edge of the Indus The limit 
of this favoured tract is marked by an abrupt bank, the outer margin of 
a high plateau, the Thdl, which stretches across the Dodb to the valley 
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of the Jehkm Qhclnm) Below thu bajik, wide patcha of closelp 
cultirated sod, mterspcr^ with stretches of rack grass, or broken by 
occamoael clomps of trees, meet the eye, but above appears the 
ordinary monotony of a Punjab desert, extending m a level aurfice 
of sand, or rolling into rounded hillocks and long nnHnl^fpg dune*. 
Yet the soil beneath is naturally nch and nnlc« the rain&U entirely 
Ms, a yearly crop of grass pushes its way throcgh the sandv cm-ering, 
and suffices to support vast flocks of sheep and Cnitli* Patches of 
scrubby jungle here and there diversify the scene whfle the coarse 
vegetation of the general surface affords excellent fodder for 
Cultivstioti, however can only be earned on by means of labonoos 
artidcial irrigation from deep weHs, and nothmg but the brave and 
steady mdnstry of the inhabitants renders life possible m this sterile 
region. 

Iron 13 produced m the Woxfri hills, but no metals cadst within 
the Distnct itself Trace* of lignite and a little ftlum, naphtha, j-ellcnr 
ochre, and saltpetre are found m the Shaikh Budfo range, an 

impure carbonate of soda, u sometimes manufactured for sale, but 
chiefly by washermen for their pnvote use. No quames of anv sort 
are worked The bills supply abusdaoce of limestone for building 
purposes. As regards wild arumals, the antelope is enknown, and 
only a few luvine and bog-deer are found Gome is rnpidlr disap' 
peann^ owing to the increase of culthranoD The tiger ts eaiinct 
and even wild hog are only to be found m certain ouUyir^ tracts. 
The wild ass has entirely disappeared from the District 

Hares were fonneriy numerons, but were drowned out durmg a high 
flood m 1874, and hardly one is now left. Occasiorially wolves, foxes, 
and jackals are found, and a few leopards haunt the Shaikh-Budin 
hills. Otters are common in the Indus, where they are caught by 
the Kehars, a wandering tnbe, and used in hunting fish. A species 
of field mouse is often very destructive to the crops. Game buds 
consist of wild duck, wild goose;, sand grouse, qoafl, grey and black 
partridges, chikor snipe, etc. The great bastard u occasionally met 
with and the small bustard affords good sport for hawking. The 
fisheries are confined to the Indus and Its tributaries. 

History —The massive ruins of tiro ancient forts, overlooking the 
Indus from projecting spur* of the northern hills, alone bear witness to 
an early civilisation m the Upper Dcrajilt. Both bear the name of 
K-rffir Kot Ctofidels fort) probably connecting their ongm with the 
GraKO-Bactnan penod of Punjab history The plain portion of the 
District contains none of those ancient mounds which elsewhere maik 
the ntee of routed cittes. But the carliett tniditiota corietit In t^ 
remote qoniter refer to iti later colomntton bj immlgtantf from the 
ionth, who fouud the coontiy entirely unoccupied. The Baluchi 
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settlers, under Malik Sohrdb, arrived in the District towards the end of 
the 15th century His two sons, Ismdil Khan and Fateh Khdn, 
founded the towns which still bear their names The Hot family, as 
this Baluchi dynasty was termed, in contradistinction to the Mahr^ni 
house of Dera Ghdzi Khan, held sway over the upper Derajat for 300 
years, with practical independence, until reduced to vassalage by 
Ahmad Shah Dur^ni about 1750 ad Beyond the Indus, too, the 
first important colony settled under the auspices of another Baluchi 
chieftain, whose descendants, surnamed Jaskdni, placed their capital for 
nearly three centunes at Bhakkar m the eastern lowlands of the great 
river Farther south, the family of Ghdzi Khdn established several 
settlements, the chief of which gathered round the town of Leiah 
About the year 1759, the Khdns of Leiah were involved in the conquest 
of the parent family by the Kalhora kings of Sind Shortly afterwards, 
Ahmad Shdh Durdni became supreme over the whole of the present 
Distnct In 1792, Shdh Zamdn, then occupying the Dur^ni throne, 
conferred the government of this dependency, together with the title 
of Nawdb, upon Muhammad Khdn, an Afghan of the Sadozai tribe, 
related to the famous governors of Multan (Mooltan). Armed with 
the royal grant, Muhammad Khdn made himself master of almost all 
the Distnct, and built himself a new capital at Mankera. He died in 
1815, after a prosperous reign of twenty-three years His grandson, Sher 
Muhammad Kh^n, succeeded to the pnncipahty, under the guardian- 
ship of his father, the late Nawdb’s son-in-law Ranjit Singh, however, 
was then engaged in consolidating his power by the subjection of the 
lower Punjab Nothing daunted by the difficulties of a march across 
the desert, the great Sikh leader advanced upon Mankerd, sinking wells 
as he approached for the supply of his army After a siege of twenty-five 
days, the fortress surrendered, and the whole Sind Sdgar Dodb lay at the 
mercy of the conqueror The young Nawdb retired beyond the Indus 
to Dera Ismdil Khdn, retaining his dominions m the Derajdt for fifteen 
years, subject to a quit-rent to the Sikhs, but otherwise holding the 
position of a semi-independent prince His tnbute, however, fell into 
arrears, and in 1836, Ndo Nihdl Singh crossed the Indus at the head 
of a Sikh army, and annexed the remaining portion of the District 
to the temtones of Lahore The Nawab received an assignment of 
'revenue for his maintenance, still retained by his descendants, together 
with their ancestral title 

Under Sikh rule, the cis-Indus tract formed part of the Multdn 
Province, administered by Sdwan Mall and his son Mulrdj {see Multan 
District) The upper Derajdt, on the other hand, was farmed 
out to the Diwdn Laki Mall, from whom it passed to his son 
Daulat Rdi Bntish influence first made itself felt m 1847, when 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, being despatched 
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to the frontier as Political Officer under the Cotmca of Regency at 
Lahore, effected a romroary assessment of the land-tax. In the sue 
ceedmg year levies from Deni Isnrfn Khin foUenred Edwdes to 
Multin and served loyally throogboot the war that ended in the 
annexation of the Punjab. The Datnct then passed qmetly under 
Bntah rule. On the fim sub-divuion of the Province, Dera Itmdfl 
Rhdn bec am e the head-quarters of a District, which pl so ongmaHy 
mcluded the tnuu-Indos portion of Banna X/eiah iTas erected into 
the centre of a second District east of the nver The present arrange- 
ment took effect m i86i Baono bemg entrasted to a separate officer 
and the soathem half of Leiah District being incorporated with Deni 
Ismiil KhAn. In 1857 some traces of a matinous spmt appeared 
amongst the troops m garrison at the head-quartets station but the 
promptitude and vigoar of the Deputy Commissioner Colonel Coxe, 
loyally aided by a hasty levy of local horse averted the danger 
without senons difficulty In 1870, the Distnct attracted fora tane 
a melancholy attention through the death of Sm Henry Durand, 
Lieutenant-GoTcmor of the Ponjal^ who stmek against an arch and 
was preapJtalcd from bis elephant as he entered a gateway w the town 
of Tint. His remains were interred at Dera Iimdil Khin. 

— The changes of territory in the os Indos pomoo of the 
Distnct since the Ceosoi of 1855 render it impossible to mituate a 
companson between that enomeration and the reivres of 186S and 
1881 In the trans-Indus Sob-dmston, howeier which remains sub- 


fftanttally unaltered in extent, a consJdcmble mcreaie took place between 
those dates. The Census of 1881 was taken over a total area of 9*96 
square milea, and it dtsdosed a total population of 441 649 persons, 
distributed among 746 villages or townships, and inhabiting an oggre 
gate of 88 908 bouses. These figures yield the foBonng averages — 
Persons per square mile, 47 nliages per square mile, o*o8 houses per 


square mile, 9 56 perwins pc village. 59s persons per house, 4*95. 
Classified according to sex, there were — males, 338,468 females, 
203,181 proportiOD of males, 53*99 per cent As regards the religions 
distinctions of the people, Dera Ismiil Khin contains an essenfnlly 
Muhammadan population os might be erpccted from the hte date and 
quarter of its colonuation. Tbc Census showed 385 t 344 MusalmiDS, 
5^446 Hindus, 1691 Sikhs, 3 Jams, 13 Pirsis, end 253 Cbrutuns. 
Amongst the Hindus, the Aroras form by fiir the la^t clement, 
numbering as many as 44,146 persons they comprise the pnoopal 
trading classes of the District, a few wealthy Ciinilies bemg found in the 
largJ^ towns, while the maj only carry on business as petty dealers m 
com W money throughout the country villages. The mass of the 
agncultural population are Tits, the great majonty of whom profess the 
Muhammadan religion, but are of Hmdu or S^hian ongm. Their 
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ancestors, according to tradition, accompanied the Baluchi chieftains on 
the first colonization of the Distnct , The Pathdns or Afghdns occupy a 
stnp of country extending immediately below the SuUimdn hills, through- 
out their whole length from north to south Most of them belong to 
inconspicuous tnbes, the highest m social position being connected 
with the Sadoz^i Nawdbs of Dera Ismdil Kh^n In i88i, Pathans 
numbered 73,022 Only three towns contained a population exceeding 
5000 in 1881 — ^namely, Dera Ismail Khan, Kulachi, and Leiah 
The municipal towns in 1881 were as follows (i) Dera Ismail 
Khan, 22,164, (2) Kulachi, 7^34) (3) Leiah, 5899, (4) Bhakkar, 
4402, (5) Karor, 2723, (6) Paharpur, 2496 Tank (population, 
2364) IS the capital of an Afghan Principality till lately ruled by its 
semi- independent Naw^b, but now brought directly under British 
administration The sanitarium of Shaikh-Budin, at an elevation of 
4516 feet above sea-level, occupies the highest point in the hills which 
separate this District from Bannu The seven municipal towns con- 
tained in 1881 a total of 47,882 inhabitants, leaving 393,7675 or 89 i 
per cent , for the rural population With regard to occupation, the 
Census Report returns the male population under the following se\en 
mam divisions — Class (i) Professional, including cml and military 
officials and the learned professions, 6671 , (2) domestic servants, 
lodging-house keepers, etc., 2631 , (3) commercial class, including mer- 
chants, dealers, carriers, etc., 9960, (4) agricultural and pastoral, 
including gardeners, 68,931 , (5) industrial and artisan and manufac- 
turing class, 23,634, (6) labourers, and unspecified, 29,576, (7) male 
children below 15 years of age, 97,065 
Agncultnie — Throughout all portions of Dera Ismdil Khdn Distnct, 
tillage depends entirely upon artificial irrigation The hill streams 
render but scanty service in this respect, their volume being speedily 
lost in the intncate ravines which they have cut for themselves through 
the hard clay of the submontane tract Nevertheless they afford to the 
Afghans of the border a chance of raismg some few crops, sufficient for 
their own frugal subsistence. In the low'-lymg lands within the influence 
of the Indus, canals and wells offer an easy and abundant supply of 
water , but in the Thai or Sind Sdgar uplands, wells can only be worked 
at an enormous depth Even here, however, the indomitable energy 
of the Jat cultivators succeeds m producing harvests not inferior to 
those of the nchest alluvial tracts The State does not maintain any 
irrigation works in this Distnct, but in 1880, a total of 370,579 acres 
were artificially w'atered by private enterpnse. The area cultivated 
w ithout irrigation amounted to 435,432 acres, giving a grand total of 
806,011 acres under cultivation The remainder of the District falls 
under the following heads —Grazing lands, 806,791 acres, cultivable 
waste, 3,204,918 acres, uncultnable waste, 1,131,900 acres Wheat 
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and barJey form the staple prodncts of the rail or spring harreft, while 
the common milie%/A£r and Mjm, constitute the pnnapal Harif or 
wtumn crops. Sagar and tobacco ore grown m the lowlands of the 
lodui, but not in suSaait quantities to meet the JocaJ demand. In 
1880, the area m acres under the pnnapal staples were retnmed as 
follows •—‘Wheat, 283^33 acres ncc 1673 /tAr (great mUlet), xS,s 6 o 
W/ns (spiked millet) 110,825 (Indian com), 542 yo(j(harleyX 

2®»358 ctwM (Panicum tniliacetim), €00 acres pulses, indudmg gram 
(Cicer anetmum) maiA (Phaseolos acorntnim) utaiar or peas (Ptoim 
satinnn) mask (Phaseolos radiatns), gnit^ (Phaseolos mungo), mesur 
(Ervran lens) arAar (Cajanos mdicaX 39»*7o acres, oil-seeds, 33 723 
acres cotton, 9939 acres. Of a total population of 441 649, 215 714 
are returned as male agncultunsts^ of whom 6 c 925 were above 
years of age. Total area paying Government revenue or qmt rent, 7989 
square mile^ of which 1056 square miles arc returned as cultivated, 
and 4329 as cultivable. Total Government revenue, indadmg rates 
and cesses m 1881 ;^49 860 estimated value of rental, indudmg 
cesses, actually paid by cultivators, ;^io7 541 
Throughout the Dortnct, village commumties of the ordinary types 
prevail, though many of them, espeaaUy among the Pathins of the 
frontier appear to have adopted the armiDUnal system ool) as a con- 
sequence of Bntish fiscal arrangements. Elsewhere u the Jilt nJlages^ 
the enstence of unmemonol common lands attests the indigenous 
nature of the msutiaion. Rents are amvenaDy paid in kmd, at rates 
which range as high as one-half of the gross produce. The agncultural 
stock m the District is approximately estunaled as follows — Cows and 
bullocks, rSa 257, horses, 3228 pomes, 496 donkeys, ir 146 sheep 
and goats, 485 308 camels, 10,738 ploughs, 58 940. UnsklUed 
labourera in towns received from 4j<l to 6d. per diein in 1881 whBe 
skilled workmen obtained from is. to is. 3d. The prevailing pnccs 
per cwt for the pnnapal food-grains and agncultuial staples in January 
1881 IS stated as under- — ^\beat, 101. lod- flour 12s. fd , barley 
71.3d gram,8i. Indian com, 61. iid., yadr 6s. 71. 6d, , nee 

(bestXj^i 4S. 2d cotton, ids. od sugar (refined^ rri. A 
CcKioufu €nd Ttadc, e/c-^ne of the mam streams of caravan traffic 
between India and Khorisin traverses the District twice a year The 
Povindah merchants cross the Guroil Pass between Tink Kulichi 
from early m October till the middle of December and, after pasimg 
on mto Indu proper return ogam in April or May They seldom, 
however tm pirk any portion of their wares in the lo^ markets. The 
traffic of the Distnct centres in the towns of Dent Itfoiiil Jvhin, Lelahr 
and Bhakkar \Vheat, millet, and wool are thence despatched down 
the Indus to MuJhln (Mooltan) Sukkur (SakkarX or Kardchi (kur 
rachee) while Indian and English piece-goods form the staples of 
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import trade Hides from Shdhpur and Jhang, salt from Koliat and 
Find Dadan Khdn, and fancy ware of various kinds from Multdn and 
Sukkur, also figure upon the list of entries Dora Ismdil Khdn tow n . 
and many villages ha\ e considerable manufactures of coarse cloth for 
domestic use The main channels of communication consist of — the 
Frontier military road, which skirts the base of the hills from north to 
south , the Multdn and Rdwal Pindi road, w'liich follows the high right 
bank of the Indus, via Kot Sultdn, Leiah, Kharor, and Bhakkar , and 
the line from Dera Ismdil Khan to Jhang, and thence to Chichawatni 
on the Laliore and Multdn Railway. They are all practicable in 
ordinarj' seasons by wheeled conveyances or artillerj' The Indus is 
bridged at Dera Ismdil Khdn, opposite the cantonments, by a bridge 
of boats, from early in October till the end of April This boat bridge 
IS the longest of the kind m the Punjab, if not in India The total 
length of roads within the District in 1880-8 r amounted to 31 miles of 
metalled and 1538 miles of unmetalled roads Water communication 
IS afforded by 120 miles of navigable river (the Indus) 

Adinimstraiion — 1 he Distnct staff ordinarily compnses a Deputy 
Commissioner, with one Assistant and three e\tra-Assistant Commis- 
sioners, besides the usual fiscal, constabularj^, and medical officers. 
The total amount of revenue raised m the District during the year 
i88o-8r w'as returned at;!C59,286, of which sum, ;,Ci7,542 w'as con- 
tributed by the land-tax A local revenue of about ^^5000 provides 
for objects of public utihty within the District itself In 1880-S1, 
Dera Ismdil Khan possessed 16 civil and revenue judges of all grades, 
2 of whom were covenanted civilians , there were also 2 1 magistrates 
w’lth criminal jurisdiction. The regular or Imperial police in 1881 
consisted of a force of 505 men, of whom 387 w'ere available for pro- 
tective or defensive duties, the remainder being employed as guards 
over jails, treasuries, etc. There w'as also in thp same year a municipal 
force of 68 men, and a ferry police of 9 men As regards cnme, out 
of 633 ‘ cognisable ’ cases investigated by the police during the year, 
convictions were obtained in 393 , the total number of persons arrested 
in connection with these cases was 954, of whom 703 w^ere finally 
convicted The District jail at Dera Ismdd Khdn received a total 
number of 1470 inmates m 1880, while the daily average of prisoners 
for that and the two preceding years was 579 Education still remains 
at a low standard The Distnct contained 30 schools supported or 
aided by the Government in 1880-81, with an aggregate roll of 1996 
scholars The Church Missionary Society has an educational station 
at Dera Ismdil Khdn, in receipt of a grant-in-aid from Government 
The troops quartered in the District, for the defence of the Frontier, 
comprise 2 regiments of infantry, i regiment of cavalry, and a battery 
of field artillery, amounting in all to 2200 rank and file of all arms, 
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with 4 gnns. The head-quarters are at Dera Inniil Khia. A small 
force of local militia rapplements the regular troops m the outpost 
stations upon the Fronber The 6 munjapal towns had an aggregate 
rcrenue id iS5o-Sr ofj^56^s eipenditare, ^5765 aremge madence, 
aa 4jd. per head of muniapal population. 

Medical Aspects. — The cUmnte of the Dmnct is dry and hot, the 
average roonthljr roenn for a pcnod of twelve yean ending 73^ 

739 F., ranging from 92 7 m June to 51 5 m January In 1880, the 
thermometer registered a maxnnum temperature of 1 14 5 m May and 
a TDi ni m a m of 56 2 m December Up to the middle of May the 
climate a tolerable for Eoropeans but after that date, the semon of 
fierce summer-heat sets in. The average annual raroCdl for a penod of 
eighteen years ending 1880 amounted to only 8 89 mchca. In the 
latter year the ramlail was only 4 mches. The rainy season, or latber 
the pcnod of occasional showers, occurs during the months of June, 
July August, and September. Molanous fever dysentery and small 
pox form the prevaJent disesse* of the D^stnet The bead-quarters 
station however bears a good reputation fiom a sanitary point of new 
Six diajitable dispensaries afforded relief fa 1881 to 45 872 persons, of 
whom 1164 were LO-padents. [For further information regarding Dem 
Isroill Khin Distnct, see the forthcoming Ihnjith Gutter also 
the SAtlettat Oper a twts from 1872 to j 8 9, quoted tn Mr Stack’s 
Settlemoit Mmonniitm p. 313 , Ma nsd in i r vr ViUa^ Sstrxty by 
Vo. I Party (Revenue ^nch), under Lietrt. CoL D ilacdonaid 
quoted p. 26 of the Admaeutratiffn ef the .S^rmy Department 

for 1881-82 Also the Pwijah Census Htpeii for i88t, and the 
Duf^oi Admtnstrattcm end Departmental Etperis from 1880 to 
1883.] 

Dera Ismdfl 1trh4n . — TtikAlcd Dem Iimiil Khin Dislnct, Punjab, 
consbtiog of a narrow stnp of land between the Suliimin mountami 
and the Indus. Lot 31 ao to 32 33 w., and long. 70 33 30 to 
71 25 E, Area, 1673 square mfles. Populabon (1881) 120,142 
namdy males 64,626 and females 55 516 average density of popu 
lotion, 72 persons per square mde. Hmdos number 75 674 Sfl:h^ 
711 Muhammadans, 103,501 others, *46 Revenue -of the /akrf/ 
_;^9997 The administrative staff which includes the Divisional 
head-quarters, consists of the Commissioner of the Divisioo vnth a 
Deputy Oimtnissioner Judical Assistant, a Assistant Commissioners, 
a iaksilddr a munstf a honorary magistrates. These officers preside 
over 8 aril and 8 cnminal courts number of police stations, 3 
strength of regular police, 102 men number of village watch {cAankl 
<i<irs\ 135 , t- 4 

Dera lamAll KMn-— Town cantonment, and nrimmistrauve htad- 
qujrtersof Dera Ismifl Khin Distnctaod the Dem Jit Division, Punjab. 
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Lat. 31° 50' N , long 70° 59' E Population (1S81) 22,164, namely, 
S862 Hindus, 12,440 Muhammadans, 680 Sikhs, 2 Jams, and 180 
‘others.’ Distant from the right bank of the Indus 4^ miles west, from 
Lahore 200 miles west, and from Multdn (Mooltan) 120 miles north- 
\\est Founded in the end of the 15th century- by Ismdil Khdn, one 
of the sons of the Baluch adventurer Mdhk Sohrdb, who called the 
tov n after his own name 

The original city was swept away by a flood in 1823, and all 
the existing buildings are of quite modem construction The town 
stands on a level plain, with a slight fall to the nver, but so badly- 
drained that pools of water collect for weeks after heavy ram, and 
many of the streets become impassable. Surrounded by a thin mud 
wall, with five gates, enclosing an area of about 500 acres Tortuous 
and ill-ventilated alleys, especially m the Hindu quarter The 
cantonments, which lie to the south-east of the towm, contain a total 
area of 4§ square miles Lines exist for a regiment of Native cavalry-, 
tw-o regiments of Native infantry-, and a battery of artillery- The canton- 
ments also contain a church, staging bungalow, and sw-imming-bath 
European detachments garrison the small fort of Akalgarh, half a mile 
from the north-west angle of the tow-n The ordinary- gamson of the 
station consists of a mountain battery- of artillery-, a regiment of Native 
cavalry-, and two of infantry-, belonging to the Punjab Frontier Force, 
and commanded by the general officer commanding the force at 
Abbottdbad Detachments from these regiments gamson the out- 
posts of Tdnk, Girai, Jatta, Manjhi, and Dr^bad Ten militia posts are 
also maintained, exclusive of border police posts 

The civil station, which lies to the south of the native tow-n, contains 
the offices of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner, the court- 
house, treasury, jail, police lines, post-office, and dispensary The 
Church Missionary- Society has an important station, and supports a 
considerable school In time of flood, the whole stnp of land between 
the town and the river is covered by the inundations The town is 
traversed by two mam bdzdrs running at nght angles to each other, 
and intersected at the centre, w-hich is the most crowded part, 
and IS thronged w-ith Povindah traders in the cold weather Loth 
the mam bdzdrs are paved, and have been recently w-idened and 
provided wnth saucer-shaped drains along the main streets The 
to-wn itself is very well planned, though somewhat straggling One 
specially good feature is the arrangement by which the Muhammadans 
and Hindus have each separate quarters , and hence quarrels between 
the nval religions are of rare occurrence The native tow-n is of 
quite modem constmction, and contains but few buildings of interest 
It IS, how-ever, one of the most anstocratic towns in the Punjab, 
^vlth a large number of resident native noblemen, Pathdns, or Mul- 
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tlnfa, including 4 Nairibs. The old toini was tituaied some four 
miles to the east of the present nte, on the bank of the Indus. It 
stood in a large wood of date trees and probably resembled the 
present town of Deta Ghizf 

The trade of Dera Ismiil Kh 4 n ranks as of second rate importance 
only but some foreign traffic with Khoriidn passes through in the 
comae of transit. Povmdah caravans of Afghitn merchants tmrerse 
the town twice a year on them road to and from India, Chief 
importo—'English and native piece-good^ hides, salt, and fancy wares 
pnnapal eiports — gram, wool, and ghi Manufacture of scarves and 
mlaid wood work MotuapaJ revenae m 1882-83 ;,r35ii mumapal 
expenditure, ^35or average incidence of taxation, 3s. id. per head 
of population withm muniapcil limits. 

DfflrajAt. — Dmnon or Commixsianership m the Pnnjab, iitnated 
between 28 27 and 33 15 n lat and between 69 35 and 72 s e. 
occupying the valley of the Indus comprising the three Distncts 
of Dera Ismail Khan Dera Ghaxi Khax and Bannu i-urb of 
which see separately Area, 17 681 square miles, with 1809 ^ilhiges 
and 17 towns number of houses, 204,557 PopulaUon, i 137572 
namely Muhammadans, i 001,486 Hindus, 131 786 Sikhi, 3807 
Jams, 62 Pdfsis, 13 Chnstmns, 417 unspecified, i The Jdts, 
who comprise the most important section of the population, number 
419665 and are almost exdusi\‘ely Muhammadans m religion. 
Pdthans, all Muhamnudons, come next, with 223 915 Rijputs, nearly 
all Muhammadans, number 7726 Brdhmaas, 7740 Khattm, or 
Hmdu landholders and traders, 7686 Shaikhs, ai 784 MoghaU, 
1930 The total area of the Division paying Goremment assess 
ment amounts to 15 609 square miles, of which 3334 square miles 
were returned as cultivated m 1881, and 68,909 square miles as 
cultivable. 

Dera Kinak. — Town m Batdla taksfly Gurddspur Distnet, Punjab. 
Population (1881) 5956 namely 1521 Hmdos, 2409 Muhammadans, 
and 2026 Sikhs number of houses, 1057 Lies In laL 3s 15 
long. 75 4 E. on the banks of the nrer Rin, 13 miles northwest 
of PntdP* Biba Ndnak, the first Sikh Guru, settled and died at the 
village of Pakhoki, opposite the modem town and his descendants, 
the Bcdis, continued to reside upon the same spot until the encroach 
mg nver swept away their village. They then crossed the stream and 
built a new town, which they called after the name of their hol> 
ancestor The majonty of the inhabitants still cwmit of Bedts. 
Handsome Sikh temple, dedicated to Biba binak A second temple 
known as the Tib Sdhi^ from a large /dh or sJus/tam tree which stood 
near it, was earned away by an inandatlon in 1870 bat has since Iccn 
rebuilL The Rin has encroached considerably towards the town ond 
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although an embankment {baiidh) has been constructed to check further 
encroachments, there is great danger of the temple and town itself 
being carried away The introduction of railway commumcation has 
led to the decline of the commercial importance of the town , but it is 
still the centre of a considerable shawl-weaVing industry Consider- 
able export of cotton and sugar Police station, Anglo-vernacular 
school, post-office, and dispensary. Municipal revenue (1882-83), 
;^53i, expenditure, ^^42 5 , average incidence of taxation, is pjd 
per head 

Derapur. — South-western tahsU of Cawnpur District, North-Western 
Provinces , stretching inland from the banks of the Jumna, and traversed 
by the Bhognipur and Etdwah branches of the Ganges Canal Area, 
321 square miles, of which 189 are cultivated, population (1881) 
124,746 , land revenue, ;^27,798 , total Government revenue, ;!(^3i,i95, 
rental paid by cultivators, ^^42,102 , incidence of Government revenue, 
3s 3d per acre The river Sengur, flowing from west to east, divides 
the tahsil into two portions, the northern being a fertile loamy plain, 
watered by the canal and numerous wells Towards the Sengur, 
however, this tract detenorates, losing its fertility in rugged ravines 
The southern portion has a soil much resembling that of the north, 
but with an almost complete lack of imgation The land between 
this depression and the Jumna is said to be the highest m the 
District 

Derapur. — Town m Cawnpur Distnct, North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Derapur tahsil^ situated on the right bank of the 
Sengur nver, 35 miles west of Cawnpur town, and 8 miles south of 
Rura railway station, communication with which is maintained by means 
of a good metalled road Population (1881) 2117, area of town site, 
3 2 acres The town possesses a taJisUi, first-class police station, school, 
dispensarj^, post-office It also contains the remains of several old 
mosques, and a fine masonry tank In the time of Mardtha rule 
(1756-1762), a fort was built here by Govind Rai Pandit, the Governor 
of the Province 

Derband. — Village in Hazdra Distnct, Punjab, situated in lat 
34° 18' N, long 72° ss' E, on the left bank of the Indus, at the 
point where its stream expands on entering the plains It is the 
principal village m the cis-Sutlej possessions of the Nawab of Amb, 
which he holds under the British as landlord. Population (1881) 785 
Near this point, in 1827, Sher Singh, the Sikh commander, defeated 
Sayyid Ahmad, an Afghdn fanatic who had excited a religious war 
against the Sikhs 

Derdl Jdnbdi. — Petty State in North Kathidwar, Bombay Presi 
dencj It consists of i \nllage with 2 tnbute-payers The rei enue is 
estimated at 
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Deri Kot. — Town m Shik^rpurDistnct, Smd Bombay Prcwdency — 

Se< Ghatbi DEna 

Dori BhihaiL — ^Vniagem RAwal Pindi Dittnct, Pnnjab. — Sti Dhejii 
Shahak 

Doro filohb&t ^ — Tdluk of the Tando Sub-Dmsion, Haidarfbdd 
(Hyderibdd) Dutnet, Sind, Bombay Presidency Latjtnde 24 58^ 15 
to 25 19 and longitude 68 3* 30 to 69 20 45 e. Area, 670 
square miles. Population (i88j) 37 260, namely 3535 Hindus, 30 528 
Muhammadans, 740 Sikhs, and 2457 aborigines dwelling in 65 
villages, and occupying 6741 houses. The iiluk contains a cruninal 
cotiTti pobce stations {thdnds) 5 regular police, 25 men land 
^5557 

Petanaw — A small but once flourishing iiHage in Twan-te town- 
ship, Hanthawadi Distnct, Pegu Division, Bntish Burma. At the 
close of the first Anglo-Burroese war many of the mbabltants 
who bad sided with the British escaped to Tenassenm but the 
rest were massacred by the Burmese for iheu adherence to our cause. 
In the neighbourhood, there are the nuns of a large and very anoent 
pagoda. 

Deolg^^m {Dtroalgd ^). — ^Town m Buldind Distnct, Bcrrfr 

Latitude so k, longitude 76 & PopuUtiOD (i83i) 7025 oamel) 
3467 males and 3558 females. Of the total popubtion, 5740 were 
returned as Hindus, 825 os Muhammadans, and 429 as Jains. The 
ongmol name was Dewalwin, from a snrfn or hamlet close by founded 
by a descendant of the Jidon fiunfly On the north is a s^l range 
of hnis, and on the south the small nver of Amm. TTie town Is 60 
miles cast of fioldinii. It was once fortified by a wall, now in rums. 
The prmapal articles of trade are cotton and ulk. There ore about 
240 Koshtis or weavers, of both sexes and of SAlIs or workers 
in silk and cotton, about 1338. The Sriwaks or Jam traders, who 
deal m cloth, are said to have come fr o m the north about 300 j'can 
aga The ongm of the great Jddon family a member of which founded 
Deulgion, is uncertain Lakhji Jddon ^o, who came from Northern 
India, gave his daughter JiJia to Shdhji the ion of Mdloji, and m 
1627 she became the mother of Sivajl, the founder of the Morlthi 
power Rdsoji, a natural son of one of the Jddon family pined for 
himself the title of founder of Dculgdon, by enlarging the town. The 
hereditary dues enjoyed by the fiunfly were confiscated m 1851 when 
a body of Arabs under the command of Bdji Rdo, then head of the 
family engaged m a severe fight against the Haidardbdd conting^L 
Bdji Rdo died a State pnsonci m 1856 Of ell the dewUkins in Derir 
that of Bdldjf at Deulgion, founded by the Jddon Rijis, « the cno^t 
celebrated. At the annual fair hdd generally in October m honour o 
this deity the offerings exceed half a AIM of rupees, or ;^500nin value 
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Devanhalli — yo /'7 in It-.nplu'c Hi .im s, Mv-ore. ‘"Site, ’^nnshutn 
IndiT. Aai, 238 esjinn. mile IVijiuhnon 53,9^5. mnieh, 

5 1,576 Huidii'^, 0 f )6 Miihininnelnn*, md 7?3Cluj'inn' Hint! roicmie 
(i.S7^-75), c,\cluM\c of nste, ,-{^07 ;K, or 3s 3d per (uliunitd 

nrre. *J In, 6;/?// is compo'-ed of tin. old iJLVinh.dli mil Jin^indoie 
iiiLiLs 'I lie siirficc, M.nsertd In she iVti'il ini, i" nndul itin|:, wish 
nnnj fertile nnd iM.llK.uUnnicd \nlli.)s There is some ( ultmiion of 
liie* pojipy for opium I’oLHoes and nuimnelos of escellenl tiinlisj 
arc raised Sugar of a superior I ind nas former!) mnnuftetured under 
the su{K:r\ision of some Chme*ee introduced h) ‘lipii Suit In Vadi- 
genihalli m the iiUuk is i considerable* mart '1 he region is crossed 
from north to south b) the old Ilangilorc-nellar) high road, and from 
east to nest b) the Kohr Dod-Hallajmr road 

DevanhallL — Town m 13 angnlore District, M)sorc State, Southern 
India, 23 miles north of Bangalore Latitude 13° 15' n , longitude 
77' 45’ 30" J- Population (iSSi) 5776, namely, 5464 Hindus, 296 
Muhammadans, ana 16 Christians 'J'lie fonner scat of a family of 
palc^ars, who traced their descent from one of the refugees of the 
Morasu M’^okkal tribe, who founded petty d) nasties throughout l^Iysorc 
in the 14th centur) The last of the Gaudas, as the chiefs were called, 
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lias overthrown ,n 1748 by the Hindu Riji of Myjoro It iras m the 
siege of Devnnhalb on this occasion, that Haidar Ah first gamed du 
tmcbon as a volunteer horseman, and it was at Devanhahi that hn son 
Tipil was bom. Haidar erected a fort of stone, irhich was captured by 
Lord Cornrvallis in 1791 A wcetlyfiur held on Hednesdaya is attended 
by 500 persons. Head.qoarterB of the Devanhahi tdl^k, 

Devarayapalle. —Village m the AtmaWr tihik, Nehore District 
Jfadras Presidency Population (1881) a466 ntunber of houses, 466 

Deraraydnrga ( Sill of Stca Riji ^- — Fortified hill id Torakilr 
District, Mysore States Soathem India. Latitude 13 23 30' it 
longitude 77 1450 e. 9 mile* cast of Torakilr 3940 feet above sea 
level It consist* of three terraces, well tnpplied with water and is now 
twed as a summer retreat for the European officals of the District It 
was captured from a local chieftain in t6o8 by Deva Eiiji, who 
built the present fortificaaon. A small temple on the saramit, 
dedicated to Durgi Narasinha, was erected by a subsequent Riji of 
Mysore. It contains jew^cry etc. worth about ^1000, and n 
endowed with ^85 a year An anneal festival is attended by about 
^000 persons. 

DcTjfadh (i>9:>ja/»5).--SabKlinflon of Ratnigm Dtftnct, Bombay 
Presidency Bounded on the north by Rijipur on the east by the 
Kolhipnr State on the south by the Milvsn Sub-diruion and the 
Sdrutwidi State and on the west by the Arabian Sen. Area, 543 
square miles. Populadon (1881) 112993 dwelling m i»i villages 
density of popabtion, 317 persona to the square mile, Males number 
56,268 females, 6t 631 or more than 50 per cent Since 1873 the 
population has fallen off by 65 016 Dmnbutrd according to tcbgion 
Hindus number 1 13993 or 95*8 per cent Muhammadans, 3639 
others, not specified, 1167 The Devgadh Sub^divlsion about tO 
miles long and on on average 33 broad stretches from the sca<x«ast 
to the watershed of the SahyWrts. At the north-west comer the 
rocky headland of Vijayiduig juts out into the sea. The coast Un^ 
from Vijayaduig, the northern, to the mouth of the Achra rrrer the 
southern point, is Curly r^ulor although intersected by creeks and small 
nver »tuanes. Iri the sandy co\'es along the coast he fishing nUages 
picturesquely secluded in groves of palm. The only pass into the 
Deccan of any importance u the Phonda route the water-supply i* £«r 
for 30 mfles inland. The »o 3 I* jioor and there are no irriptlon 
works. The nver Vijayodorg is nav%ible for vessels drawing seven 

feetofwaterosfarasVaghotan. Canoes can paddle up to Khdrepdion, 

20 miles from the sea. The area of the Sab-dinsion has not been fully 
surveyed Agocnltural stock in 1878-79 —Homed cattle, 69r478j 
sheep and goats, 7964 horses, 56 i^oag!^ 14,84^^ 101878 30335 
acres were culuvated, 80 per cent of which was under ncc, white 3*5 
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acres were under sugar-cane The Sub-duision contains 7 civil and 
2 criminal courts , police stations {thdnds), 7 , regular police, 62 men 

Devgadll {Deogaih), — Seaport in the Deogarh (Devgadh) Sub- 
division, Ratndgin District, Bomba)' Presidency, 180 miles from 
Bombay Has a safe and beautiful land-locked harbour, at all times 
perfectly smooth Average depth of harbour, 18 feet. The entrance, 
only three cables in width, lies close to the fort point The fort has an 
area of 120 acres, the walls are in a ruined state, and there is no 
garnson The position, said to have been fortified by the Angrids, a 
Mardthd pirate race, 175 years ago, was m 1818 captured by Colonel 
Imlak In 1875, the head-quarters of the Sub-division were moved 
here from Khdrepdtan, and there are now the usual subordinate offices, 
a sea-customa office, a post-office, and a vernacular school Lat 1 6° 
22' N , long 73° 24' E , average annual value of trade for five years 
ending 1881-82 — exports, ;!^io,945, imports, ;z^io,364 

Devi (literally ‘ The Goddess^ a title specially applied to the wife of 
Siva, the All-Destroyer) River in Orissa, Bengal , formed by the 
junction in Cuttack District of the Great and Litile Devf, two distribu- 
taries thrown off from the nght bank of the K^tjuri, an important 
offshoot of the Mah^nadi The united stream passes into Puri Distnct, 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles below the southern 
boundar)' of Cuttack The Devf forms the last part of the great net- 
work of channels into which the Kdtjurf branch of the Mahanadi 
bifurcates, most of these streams reunite as they approach the sea, 
forming a broad and noble estuary, which, under the name of the Devf, 
enters the ocean in lat 19° 58' N, and long 86° 25' e Some years 
ago, a permanent beacon was erected at the mouth , an excellent 
channel of from 16 to 24 feet is obtained for 7 miles inland from the 
entrance to the Devf Above this distance the river shoals rapidly, and 
IS only navigable by country craft This harbour is unfortunately 
rendered almost useless by bars of sand across its mouth, which vary 
in depth from year to year As soon as the south-west monsoon sets m, 
the surf rages outside m such a way as to render the approach of 
vessels penlous in the extreme The ordinary tidal rise is from 4 to 6 
feet, and runs for 28 miles up the river, the limit of navigation m the 
dry season After the rams, a much greater depth of water is obtained, 
and an extensive nee trade has developed itself at Mdchhgdon, 9 miles 
up the Devf The mouth of the river is surrounded by dense jungle, 
destitute of inhabitants 

Devikota — Town in Tiruvadanai tdhik or Sub-dmsion, Madura 
District, Madras Presidency Population (1881) 8451, namely, 7987 
Hindus, 405 Muhammadans, and 59 Christians Number of houses, 

1255 

Devikota {DhikkotteC) — Small ruined fort m Tanjore District, 
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Madraj Presidency situated *4 mflcs north of Tnmqnebar m latitnd.- 
11 38*' K, and longmide 79 5a on the Coromtndcl coast, at 

the mouth of the Colcroon (KoUadam) nver Dcnkota wm one of 
the carhest settlements of the Company the fort with a small tract 
of adjoining country having been wrested m 1749 from the Ri]i of 
Tanjore, after two hazardous expeditious from Fort bt David. The 
first of these wo* tmdertaien at the instance of ilaiy4J^ the deposed 
Rifd of Devikota it consisted of 430 Europeans and rooo Sepoys 
Under Captain Cope but owing to vanou* mischancet, the force 
had to return. The second eipedioon of a larger body under 3f*jor 
S. Lawrence was successful In the course of the siege, dive, who 
was then a heotenant, had a narrow escape. The fort found 
to be a mile m circumference, with walls 18 feet high No lactory 
was cstabhsbedt and the fort was abandoned oa the approach of the 
French m June 1758. The French m turn evacuated it after Sir Eyre 
Cootes victory at TVandewash, and in 1760 it was re-garrisoned by oar 
troops. 

DffVjOffioJi {Derydsoji ). — Place of Hindu pilgnmage in the Jdm 
bdsar Sab-dmsion, Broach Distnct, Bombay Pr^dency uraoted about 
three-qoarters of a mile from the village of Nini, at the mouth of the 
Dhidhor nver contains aboot 300 bouses. A fiur attended by sooo 
people a held here twice a year. The temple at DevTag^n u enclosed 
by a wall 80 feet ftom north to tooth, and too feet from east to west. 
TTie intenor forms one room 35 feet by 18 feeL A grant of 1563 
acres of land is attached to the temple; A lighthouse bos been 
built 00 the mainland at the mouth of the Dbidhar nver, the height 
of the lantern above high water Is 49 feet 

De^Vfl . — Pargattd m NawibganJ takAl^ Bara Banki Distnct, Oudh 
At the time of the first Mohammadan mvauon of Oudh, under Sayyid 
Sildr Masidd in 1030 ajx, this /erpmd appears to have been held 
by the Janwdr Rijputs , and the present Shaikh residents of Dewn 
assert t^gr they are descended from Shih Wesh, the first Musalindn 
conqueror of the village and heutenant of Sayyid Sdl4r But for a 
long tune it formed only their entrenched camp, they did not acquire 
any proprietary nghts m the ^arpaad till about the conunencement of 
the 1 6th century when aimd grants were made to several Shaikh 
fhmihea. Another Musalmiin settlement is that of the Sajyids of 
Kheoli, who colomied a tract of 33 viJlagei west of Dewa about the 
commencement of the X3lh century A third colony to the sooifa U 
that of the Shaikhs of Kidwdra, who probably came aboot the same 
time. Other smaller Jlasalmin communities have also spread ewer 
the farina. The Bais Kshatnyii also obtained a footmg In the 
/ar^nd and during the lauef years of the native Govcnmienl 
seized almost the whole of the north of the furgaad, by anneaing the 
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villages of their vcaker neighbours 'Ihc) became the terror of the 
ho[e neighbourhood, and for a long tunc thc) set the King’s Government 
at open defiance Ullimatcl}' a strong force captured the fort of one 
of the chiefs, who was taken prisoner with his son, and beheaded at 
Lucknow. The other Janw.ir chief was afterwards killed m battle. 
Both estates were confiscated and partitioned out, principally among 
Muhammadan Shaikhs. The percentage of cultivated land is higher 
than m an) other f>argatid of the Distnct, and south of Dew a the 
soil is ^cr)’ fertile and highl) cultuatcd Many of the husbandmen 
belong to the industrious class of Ahfrs, who pay high rents to the 
Musalmdn proprietors Area, 141 square miles, of which 82 are culti- 
vated, Government land rcienuc, ;i{Ji4,5o6, the ascrage incidence 
being 5s. 6^d per acre of cultuatcd .area, 3s. pd per acre of assessed 
area, .and 3s per acre of total area Of the 163 villages which 
comprise f)arj;aiid, only 57 are lield by Hindus, the rest belong to 
Musalmdns Half the vill.ages are held under idlukddri, and half under 
zambiddri tenure Population in 1S81, 64,846, namely, 33,787 males 
and 31,059 females , aver.age density of population, 460 persons per 
square mile Five towns onl) contain a population exceeding 1000, 
4 unmetalled roads intersect the fia/^and 
Dewa, — ^Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh , 8 miles from the 
town of Bara Banki A Muhammad.an colony of old standing, and the 
residence of two well-known families of Shaikhs. Popul.ation (1881) 
2930 Noted for its manufactures of glassware and delf. Go^ern- 
nient school 

DewAla. — Small village m Chandd District, Central Provinces 
Lat 20° 6' N, and long 79” 6' 30" e. , 6 miles west of Bhandak 
Population (1881) 595 Interesting on account of its architectural 
remains, for w'hich see Bhandak. 

DewdlgdiOIt — Small village in Chdndd District, Central Provinces 
Lat 20° 23' N , and long 80° 2' e. , 10 miles south-west of Wairdgarh 
Near it stands a remarkabl) -shaped hill, from which excellent iron-ore 
IS quarned Population (1881) 427. 

DewalgMt. — Town m Bulddnd Distnct, Berdr — See Deulghat 
DewdUia — Petty State in Jhdldwar prdiiih or division, Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay Presidency It consists of 2 villages, with 2 tribute-payers 
The revenue in 1881 was estimated at ;^523, of which r4s is 

payable as British tribute and ^^5, 12s to the Nawdb of Jundgarh 
Dewdlwdra — Small village in Wardhd Distnct, Central Provinces , 
on the river Wardhd, 6 miles west of Arvi. Noted for the large fair 
held every November for over a century past, in the bed of the nver 
close by The fair lasts from 20 to 25 days, during which time pilgrims 
and merchants from Ndgpur, Poona, Ndsik, Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), etc 
flock to the fine temple of the goddess Rukmf, besides transacting 
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business to tbe ^ulue of ^10,000 or a 500. Immcdiatclv opposite 
Dcivdlwira stood Kundinapur, described m the loth chapter of the 
•acred book Bhigr^ as extending from the nrer Tidaibha (Wardha) to 
Amrioti, where King Bhunik reigned over the Tidaibha comitiy and 
gave his daughter m marruge to the god Krishna. 

DewalwAi^— Village in KUichpur Distnet, Berdr Deccan, situated 
in lat 31 18 N , and long 77 4 $ e. on the Pdmanver about 14 mDes 
from EHichpur Formeri7 a town of some importance, contaimng 5000 
houses, but now only noteworthy for its anaent buildings, tbe chief of 
which are a mosque, buDt about 300 years ago, and a Hindu temples. 
One of these is dedicated to the Nar Singh of Hindu mytholog) 
who having killed Hlranla Kisipil, was able, after failing onywhere 
else to wash away the bJood-stams at Dewalw^ Near tbe temple 
is a place now adled Kar ShudM Tilth, or holy place of cleaning 
hands, 

— Native State under the Manpur Agency of Central India. 
LaL 32 43 to 33 5 long 75 57 to 76 si r. Contains s towns 
and 455 villages. The chief products art gram opmm, mgar-cane, and 
cotton. The State has two chiefs, and the role of each chief u dutmct 
withm his own limits. The elder chief Kishnajf Kilo Ptnfr is 
commonly known os the Bibd Stfhib the yoonger chief Ndrdyan Rdo 
Puir is styled D4di Sihih, They ore of the Puir Jbijpat race and of 
the same stock as the of Dhir Onginall) true Rijpnta, they 
mtermamed with Marithis, and thus impaired the punty of their 
descent The senior Branch keeps up a force of 87 horse and about 
500 foot, mclodidg police with 10 guns for talobng purposes. The 
junior Branch maintains a force of 133 horse and about 500 fool, 
incindmg police. The Census return of 1881 gives a total popubtion 
for the combined States of 143,163 and an area of 289 square mDes. 
Of the total popalatron, 75,647 are males, and 6^515 females. A 
total of 73 940 repre sen ts the portion subject to die »cnior Branch. 
In Dewai senior Hindus number 64,496, Muhammadans, 7469 
Jams, 1 18 and Piriis, 4. Aborigines arc returned at 1853. Of the 
Hindus Brdhmans number 1743, and Rijputi 3797 Dewas 
junior Hindus number 58,891 Muhammadans, 6435 , Jains, 40 
and abongines, 2856. Among the Hindus, Brihmans number 3753* 
and Rijputi 9703. In the whole temtoiy 448 out of tbe 455 
towns and vUliigef have less than 1000 inhabitants. The territories 
of Dewis, Sdrangpur and »cveral other tracU were allotted by 
Edji Rio Peihwi to the common ancestor KalujL HU two soni 
Tukajl and Jiwaji quarrelled and the State was divided between 
them. By a treaty in 1818, with the two chieU conjointly tbe Sutc 
was taken under Bntish protection the chieU andertook to forego 
communication with other States, and to supply a body of contingent 
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troops, •which was ultimately commuted for an annual cash payment 
of about ;^356 o In 1828, the chiefs of Dewas made over to the 
administrative charge of the British Government the paigava of 
Bagand, an outl)nng distnct m Nim^. The annual surplus revenue of 
this pargaiid, which in 1881-82 amounted to ;^662, after payment 
of all administrative charges, is paid to the chiefs of Dewas Both the 
chiefs, who hold the title of Rdjds, did good service during the 
^Mutiny of 1857-58 Both have received sanads guaranteeing the right 
of adoption, and both are entitled to a salute of 15 guns 

Dewds — Chief towm of the State of Dew'ds, under the Mdnpur Agency 
of Central India, situated about 20 miles to the north-east of Indore 
Lat 22° 58' N, and long 76° 6' e. The two chiefs of the State 
reside in different palaces within the town, which is of comparatively 
recent origin, and irregularly built, population (1881) 11,921 souls 
The towm contains a post-office, staging bungalow, and dispensary, all 
under British supervision To the north-west of the towm is a small 
conical hill, about 300 feet high, on w'hich stands the temple of 
Ch^munda Devi, which is reached by a half-finished flight of masonry 
steps The temple near the crest consists of a demi-spherical vault or 
cave cut in the side of a cliff, having a huge figure of the goddess 
brought out in relief In front of the cavity is a small masonry room 
with steps descending to the level of an open space cleared out on the 
crest of the hill, on one side of which is a rectangular tank, w’lth a 
small temple dedicated to Mahddeo, built on its edge, the hill is 
■visited by numerous devotees from the town and surrounding country 

Dhabieru — Tidal creek in Hanthawadi District, Pegu Division, 
British Burma. — See Dabien 

Dbabla DMr — Guaranteed gtrasid, or petty chiefship, under the 
Bhopal Agency of Central India. Area, 10 square miles, estimated 
population, 1000 souls The Thdkur, or chief, receives a tankha, or 
pecuniary allowance in heu of nghts over land, from Holkir, Smdhia, 
Dew^, and Bhop£l to the total amount of ;^425 In addition, he holds a 
grant of 3 villages m Shujdwalpur, under the guarantee of the British 
Government, for which he pays a quit-rent of ;j^i4o annually He is 
also Thdkur of Kankerkhera, in which right he holds another village m 
Shujdwalpur, receiving a tatikha of ^80, and paying an additional quit- 
rent of pCi7j subject to a deduction of 2 per cent on the transfer of the 
pargand to Smdhia. 

Dhabla Ghosi — Guaranteed gtrasid, or petty chiefship, under the 
Bhopdl Agency of Central India. The Thdkur, or chief, receives a 
tankha — pecuniary allowance in lieu of rights over land — from Smdhia, 
Dewds, and Bhopdl to the total amount of ^500 He also holds a 
village in Shujdwalpur, for which he pays a quit-rent of ;jCio5 

Dbddhar. — River m Western India nses m the western spurs 
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south-east and south past the town of Jahandbad, and lea\es the 
District at Berdrf village, after which it is known as the Rupxarayan, 
c\entuall) joining the HdgU opposite HdgU Point It is subject to 
sudden floods, but portions of the bordering countr)' arc now protected 
from inundation by embankments. In its upper reaches, within 
Bankuri Distnct, it is onlj na\ igable m the rainj montlis by craft of 2 
tons burthen 

Dhamda. — ^Town in Raipur District, Central Pro\inces Dat 21° 
27' N , long Si“ 23' E. , about 24 miles north-west of Raipur Popula- 
tion (iSSr) 2850, namclj, Hindus, 2593, Kabirpanthis, 24, Satndmf, i, 
Muhammadans, 172 , and persons professing aboriginal religions, 60 
Ihe inhabitants include a colony of brass-workers, w’ho manufacture 
the hea\') brass anklets worn by the women of the countrj' Near the 
town are fine gTo\es, and the remains of some large tanks, and of an old 
fort, with tv>o handsome gatewajs in good preservation Dhamdd was 
formerly the head-quarters of a Gond chief, subordinate to the kings of 
Ratanpur On the conquest of Chhatisgarh bj the Marathds, their 
officers arrested the chief of Dhamdd on a charge of treachery', and 
blew him from a gun Dhamdd has a school, a post-office, and police 
station-house 

DMmi — One of the Punjab Hill States under the Government of 
the Punjab, about 10 or 12 miles to the west of Simla When 
Shahab - ud - din Ghori (Muhammad of Ghor) invaded India in the 
14th centuiy, the founder of this family fled from Raipur, in Ambdla 
(Umballa) District, and conquered the territory which now’ forms 
the State of Dhdmi It was at one time a feudatory of Bildspur, but 
was made independent of that State by the British Government when 
the Giirkhas, having overrun the country from 1S03 to 1815, were 
finally expelled in the latter } ear Fateh Singh, the Rand of Dhdmi, 
is a Rdjput by caste The area of the State (1881) is 26 square 
miles, with 214 hamlets and 688 houses Population (1881) 3322, 
namely, 3294 Hindus, 3 Sikhs, and 25 Muhammadans Estimated 
revenue, ;^8oo The State pays an annual tribute of The 

father of the present chief paid only ^^$6, one-half of the tnbute 
having been remitted for his life on account of good services rendered 
during the Mutiny The pnncipal articles of production are grams 
and a little opium 

Dham-ma-tha — Towm m Amherst Distnct, Tenassenm Dmsion, 
British Burma . — See Dam-ma-tha 

Dlldmoiil — Village in Sdgar (Saugor) District, Central Provinces Lat 
24° 12' N , long 78° 49' E , 28 miles north of Sdgar towm Surat Sdh, 
a scion of the great Gond djmasty of Mandld, the original founder of 
Dhdmoni, was defeated about 1600 by Rajd Barsingh Deva, the Bundeld 
chief of the neighbounng State-of Orchhd, w'ho took possession of 
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the conntry and rebuilt the fort and town on to grand a *cale that it 
became the capital of a large tract with 2558 villages, including the 
greater part of the present Distncts of Sigar and Damoh. HIi son 
and successor Pahir Singh, continned to reign dll 1619, when the 
country became an integral portion of the Delhi Empire. During the 
next eighty years it was ruled by five tnccesuve govemon from Delhi, the 
last of whom was, abont 1700, defeated by RijiC Chhatar Sil of Panni. 
His descendants retained Dhimonl dll 1802 when Umrdo Singh, 
of Patan, a small neighbouring place, sened the fort and country by 
treachery but was hiroKlf in a few months compelled to yidd to the 
army of the Rij 4 of Ndgpm* In 1818, soon after the flight of Apd 
Sdhib the fort was invested by a Bndsh force under General Manhafl 
who having ineffectually offered the gamson ^1000 in discharge of 
arrears of pay on condition of immediate evacuation, opened batteries 
against the place, with sneh effect that m sis hours it was surrendered 
imcondioonally Dhimonf thus came under British rule, bet by that 
time the tract had been reduced to only 33 vilbgei. Its present con 
dihon IS desolate in the extreme, the population scarcely exceeding too 
bat the rums of mosques, tombs, and buildings for nearly a mile round 
the fort and UJLe attest the importance of the place under Mohamraadan 
rule. The fort, which covers an area of 52 acres, standi on an emineoce 
near the summit of the fiJis leading to BuDdelkband, commanding the 
i-alley of the nrer Dhisia. The ramparts axe m most parts 50 feet 
high a nd 15 feet thick, with enormous round towers. Intenar worts 
further strengthen the defences of the eastern quarter where the 
magatme was probably situated. Inside and around it are large groves 
of custard apple trees. The town lies to the west of the fort, and the 
late which is of considerable me, to the lonth-west of the town. The 
supply of water 11 excellent, and the soil near the village remarkably 
fertile, as the loxunant and vaned v^:etatioa shows. Police outpost 
station. 

Dbimpur — of Bijnaar (BiJdot) District, North-Uestem Pro- 
vinces. Arca,3a3squaremiIe3iofwhich223 arecoltiwted. Population 
(1881) 170039 land revenue, _;^a6 63o total Government revenue 
^29,905 , rental paid by cultivators, ;^58 100 incidence of Gmem 
ment revenue, as. 7d per acre. The /oAsi/ contmned in tSSj i ani 
and a criminal courts, with 4 pobcc stabons (Mmi/) strength of 
regular police, 67 men besides 61 mumapal and town policy and 468 
T.-{lIage watchmen and road patrols. 

Dhimpur — Town m Bijnaur (Bijnor) Distnct, ^orth•■\\estcru Pro- 
vinces, and head-quarters of the Dhimpur /oAti/ situated m hi. 39 
18 43 N and long. 78 32 46 E. Lies on the road from hforad 
£bid to Hardwir 24 miles east of Bijnanr PopuUllon (iSSi) 
5708, namely Hindus, 3457 Muhammadans, 2121, and Jaini, 130, 
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area of town site, 83 acres Total municipal income (1883), ;:^ 433 > 
of which ^288 was derived from octroi, average incidence of 
taxation, ii^ per head. A small but wealthy and well-built town, 
described by the Sanitary Commissioner in 1876 as ‘one of the best- 
lookmg small tovms m the Provmce — a town of bnck- paved public 
ways admirably kept in cleanliness ’ The mam street or Mzdr 
is a wide and busy thoroughfare, lined with handsome shops, chiefly 
those of dealers in ironware. The ironsmiths and braziers are noted 
for the manufacture of iron locks and plates, brass candlesticks and 
ornaments for native carriages, and gongs and bells of nuxed copper 
and lead. Handsome matchlocks are also made, and a local gunsmith 
obtamed a pnze of 750 francs for two specimens sent to the Pans 
Exhibition m 1867 Markets are held twice a week, and there is a 
monthly fair The town is aired by several open places contaimng- fine 
old trees To the north stand the iaJidli buildings, and to the south a 
native inn {saidi) The other public buildings are a first-class police 
station, post-office, and iahsilt school The only events of importance 
in the history of the toivn are the defeat here of the Mughdl forces b} 
the Rohillds, about 1750 , its pillage by the Pmdiris under Amfr Khfn 
in 1805 , and the attempted plunder of its treasury dunng the ^lutiny 
of 1857 

DhAmrd — River and estuary m Bengal, formed by the comb nod 
waters of the Brahmani and Baitarani and their tnbutanes. w'*'*ch 
enter the Bay of Bengal in lat 20° 47' n, and long 87° e. The 
Dh^mrd is a fine navigable nver, but rendered dangerous by a 00' 
across its mouth It forms the boundary line between the Dlsnicts of 
Cuttack and Balasor, but lies withm the junsdichon of i2' w Z the 

entrance is marked by the Kanikd buoy in 21 feet reduced and by 
Shortt’s tripod beacon, on the extreme north-east dry pomcn of Point 
Palmyras Reef Since 1866, a second outer channel wfth ic feet at 
lowest tide, has opened about a mile to the south. The inner bar is 
constantly shiftmg In 1 859, 1 2 feet of water were found here : in 1S66, 
only 3 , and in 1870, 8 The water in the Dhaunrn esmary rapidly 
shoals from a minimum depth of zi feet at the K-rT-t? buor to 6 feet 
on the Central Sand Within the southern outer channel (minimum 
depth, 10 feet at low tide) vessels are absointdr sheirered from the 


monsoon The Survey Report (dated 3 Iay 15. rSyc) returns the 
tidal range of the Dhdmrd at 10 feeh wcth vanancns &ccn a minimum 


of 6 feet 10 inches to a maximom of 
traders drawing from 10 to erea iS ff 
Dhi,mr^ which was declared a n~in r! 

Dhdmrd.—Port m the estn^ cf nh: 
Bengal Lat 20“ 47' 40' cr„ r 

to the navigable channels cf the”::r-2r-'*' 
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they tre affected fay tidal water*. These limits rmhr ^n- ChindbiU, on 
the Bsrt a nnf, a seat of coasting steamer traflSc, and a rapidly nimg 
town Hansni, on the Bribmaal, formerly a great salt cmponom 
Pitimondii, on the same tjra- and Aul, on the Kharsnd, — the three 
last within Cattack DistncL The trade of Chindbilf is mainly iteamer 
traffic, monopolizing almost entnrely the import and export trade of 
B AXASOii Disttuct The rert of the trade of Dhimnl port is camed on 
exclusively m sailing ship*, aod cootists chiefly in the export of nee. 
The eastern boundary of the port is the Dhimri enstoms station. 

Dhftinifft. — Estate of the Siokheda Memt^ Eewa Klntha, Gojanft 
(Gnxeiit) Bombay P re si dency Area, jo square mile*. Eitimaled 
revenue, ^^^400, of which ^13 is paid to the Giekwdr of Baroda. The 
estate is under the direct management of the Fohncal Agent 

DhnmtAH — TaksU or revenue sob division m Riipnr District, 
Central Prormces. T-of 20 2a 30 to 21 1 N long 80 41 30 to 
8r 46 30 E. Area, 2133 sqoare mQcs, of which 69* square mile* 
are cultivated, 717 square miles cultivable, and 723 iqoare roilei 
ODcnltirablc waste. Population (1881) 286694 namely 14(5,833 
maJes and 745 86r females, residing m 899 villages and towns, and 
occupying 94,781 houses average density of popolation 134 5 persons 
per sqoare mile. Amoimt of Government assessment, \ 645 or an 
average of 6^ per aoe of cultmtion. Rental paid by cnltivotors, 
including cesses, ;^35 6dS, or is. ijd. per calnvated acre. Average 
area of calcivtble and cnlttvated land per bend of the agncultnrol 
popnhtioa 6 acrei. 

Dhamtdri. — The largest and most important town m the southern 
portion of Riipur Diitrict, Central Provinces, and the head-quarter* of 
Dhamblri taksil lying m lat ao 4s y., and long 81 35 30 e., on the 
rrmin rood from the north to Bastir and Kinker 36 mile* south of 
Riipur Popnlatioa (1881) 6647 namely Hmdus, 5303 > Kabir 
panthi*, 390 Satndraf*, j6o Muhammadans, 371 Jam^ 44 persons 
professing abongmal religions, 48a The fertile plam around produce* 
crops of wheat, nee, cotton od-seedt, and sugar-cane un*urpa**ed m 
any port of Cbhatisgarh. Dhamtirf doe* a connderable trade in lac, 
exportmg from *000 to 3400 bullock loads yearly It ha* a towa 
school, girts* school, dispensary post-office, and police station. 

DhdDi— Village in Sigar AtW/ Sigar Distnct, Central Provinces. 
Population (i88r) 33*3, namely Hindos, 2086 Moba mm nda rt s, 51 
Jams, 6a and penons professing aboriginal religioni, 34. 

Dhanaudah. — Chiefrhip in Smdhias territory under the Gilna 
(Goona) Sub-Agency of Central India . — Sa Diiaw«aod\. 

DhananrA. — Town and muniapabty m Moraddhdd District, Nortb- 
Vestem Province*. Situated in laL a8® 58* N , long 78 iS* 30 E-, 

9 mile* east of the Gauge*, and 45 miles by metalled road west from 
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Moraddbad toA\n Population (i88i) 5304, namely, Hindus, 4576 , 
Muhammadans, 724 , and Christians, 4 Area of town site, 115 acres 
Municipal income in 1881, ;^42i, of which was denved from 

taxation , average incidence of taxation, is 4d per head A compact 
town, wuth a neat causewayed market-place. Police station, post-office, 
and tw'O schools Depot of sugar trade. 

Dhanauti — River in Champdran District, Bengal Formerly a 
branch of the Ldl Begl, a bifurcation of the Lower Harha, a tnbutary 
of the Gandak It is 113 miles long, but has now quite silted up m its 
upper parts, and for many years has received no flood discharge It 
ultimately falls into the Sikhrend, near Si'tdkiind A large iron raihvay 
bndge of 220 feet span crosses this nver near Motihdri town 

D handhflk a, — Sub-division of Ahmaddbdd District, Bombay 
Presidency It is bounded on the north, ivest, and south by Kdthia- 
wdr, on the east by the Gulf of Cambay Area, 1098 square miles 
Population (1881) 123,107, namely, 64,003 males and 59,104 females , 
density of population, 112 persons per square mile Since 1872 the 
population has fallen off by 1753 Classified according to rehgion, 
Hindus number 103,606, or 84 per cent of the w’hole population, 
Muhammadans number 12,362, ‘others’ not specified, 7139 The 
surface of the Sub-dmsion is an open, treeless, black-soil plain, sloping 
gently towards the Gulf of Cambay In the west is a tract of bare hills 
and rough valleys wath millet fields and garden patches Cotton is 
grown m the centre and W’heat m the east The water-supply is scanty 
There are no large rivers The streams of the Bhddhar and the Utdvli 
lose themselves in marshes Wells are few, and imgation limited 
In 1877, there were 800 wells, 170 ponds or reservoirs, and 22 streams 
and spnngs The climate is trying, except in the cold season Rainfall 
vanes from 16 to 24 inches yearly In the year of the Bombay Settle- 
ment for thirty years (1857-58), for the Sub-division there were 140 
holdings, with an average area of 30 acres, paying an average rent 
of 4s gd In 1877, there were 339,804 acres of land under 
cultivation, of which 27 per cent was fallow or under grass There are 
2 towns and 139 villages The Sub-division has i civil and 3 cnminal 
courts, police stations {thdnds), 2, regular police, 126 men, village 
watchmen {chauMddrs), 558 Land revenue, ;^23,o89 

Dhandlnika. — Chief town of the Dhandhilka Sub-division, Ahmad- 
^bad Distnct, Bombay Presidency, situated on the nght bank of 
Bhddhar Lat 22° 21' 15" n , long 72° 2' 20" e, 62 miles south-west 
of Ahmaddbdd and 100 miles north-west of Surat Population (1881) 
10,044 , municipal revenue (1882-S3), £T 6 g , rate of taxation, is 3fd 
per head The town lies in an open plain, exposed to the burning 
winds of the hot season Water supply extremely bad Borahs form 
a large class of the population Coarse cloth, pottery, and carpenter’s 
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work are the chief mdnstnes. There are 5 Government ichools, one 
of them for girls. Together with Dholka, the town wui ceded to the 
British m 1802 Dhandhilka, which I* a place of some antiqarty has 
a »nb-jndge« court, pojt-oflBce dupensarf and traveUer’i bungalow 
Dhaneswari {Dhanxxri) — River of Aiaatn, nsmg under Rim p 
guting m the northern spurt of the Birel mountaini, which form the 
watershed between the Nigd Hilla and Cachar m lot 25 20 k. and 
long 93 24 E. Its course through the N 4 gi HUls District u on the 
whole northerly through a vart plain of heavy Jungle known oi the 
Ndmbur forest, amid ^ch are to be teen the mini of Dunipur until 
It 18 jomed by the Dayang The combined itream then tnmi towards 
the north-east, and finds itt way after many wmdings into the 
Brahmaputra, near the village of Bogdwir Cbipan, m lat. 26 44 n., 
and long. 93 4a x. The only important place on its benksis GoUghdt, 
m Sibsigar District, which is a centre of trade for the Nigi tribes. Up 
to this point It Is navigable by iteamen during the ramy season, but 
small boats can proceed ns hi^ as Dimdpur m the cold weather, and 
boats of about 4 tons burtheQ can reach the same place m the rams. 

DhangiliL — Pass in Haiiribdgh District, Bengal by which the 
Old Trunk Road to Sherghid left the upper plateau for the lower 
level Lat 24 23 30 k and long. 84 59 45^ e. It is now unprac 
ticable for wheeled traffic, and has fallen mto disuse. 

D hAng AoTL — Guaranteed Tbikurate, or petty chiefshfp, in Central 
India, under the junsdictioo of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provmcea. The Thdkur or Chief receives an allowance of ;^14S 
from Sindhia, and ^5 tis. from Holkar He pays to the British 
Goremment a tribute of 

DhAnUdiolA. — Town m Mannansingb District, Bengal, m lat 24® 
39 10 If long. 90 24 II E. Situated on the Satni nver an 
insignificant stream about 12 miles from Nasirdbdd, the head-quarters 
town. 

Dhanori— Village in Arof takAl, Wardhi District, Central Pronnees, 
situated about 26 miles north west of Wardhi town. Population about 
1000 pnnapolly culfrvatora, with sotne dyers and weavers. Village 
school and police outpost stadon. Small weekly rnarket, held on 
Fndayi. 

Dhanjrfri — River of Assam . — Set Draweswari 

Dhamt— River in the south-east of Malmantingh Dutnet, Bengal, 
which falls into the Meghnl Navigable by boots of all sues through 
out the year It contains fish m abundance. 

Dhamir— Lake in Sina District, Punjab. One of the senes of 
shallow basins of alluvial day which, conoeded by short defined 
channels, form the lower course of the Ghaggar It is about 3 miles 
long by I broad but often dnes up b the hot weather The water is 
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largely used for nee ungation, being drawn off by long irrigation cuts 
to the villages lower down The deepening of the exit channel by 
erosion has gradually reduced the overflow from which it is fed, and 
the imgation has somewhat fallen off of late years in consequence 

Dhainit Bhiira-gyi. — A vast pagoda, now in rums, m the Angjd 
township, Hanthawadi Distnct, Pegu Division, Bntish Burma , — Su 
Danut-paya-gyi. 

DhAola Dhar. — Mountain chain in Kdngra District, Punjab , formed 
by a projecting fork of the outer Himalayan range, marking the 
boundary between the Kdngra valley and Chamba. The mam system 
here hses steeply from the lowlands at its base, unbroken by any minor 
hills, to an elevation of 13,000 feet above the vaUey beneath The 
chain IS formed by a mass of gramte, which has forced its way through 
the supermeumbent sedimentary rocks, and crowns the summit with 
Its intrusive pyramidal crests, too precipitous for the snow to find a 
lodging Below, the waste of snow-fields is succeeded by a belt of 
pines, givmg way to oaks as the flanks are descended, and finally 
merging mto a cultivated vale watered by perennial streams The 
highest peak attains an elevation of 15,956 feet above sea-level, while 
the valley has a general height of about 2000 feet 

DMpew^rd, — A dean and healthy town m Ndgpur Distnct, Central 
Provinces, on either side of the nver Chandrabhdgd, m a fertfle plain 
Situated m lat 21° 18' n , and long 78° 57' e , 20 miles north-west of 
Ndgpur Population (1881) 3666, namely, Hindus, 3455 , Muham- 
madans, 197 , and Jams, 14. The inhabitants are chiefly Koshtis, 
employed m the manufacture of cotton cloth, of which industry Dh^pe- 
ward was one of the earliest seats m the Distnct The fort, now 
dilapidated, was built for protection agamst the Pinddris about seventy- 
five years ago Seat of an honorary magistrate’s court 

Dhdr. — Native State under the Bhfl (Bheel) or Bhopdwar Agency, 
Central India , situated between 22° I'and 23° 8' N lat, and between 74° 
43' and 75" 35' E long Bounded on the north by Rutlam Native State, 
on the east by Smdhia’s tracts of Bamagar, Ujjam and Dikthdn, and 
by Indore , on the south by the Narbadd , and on the west by the State 
of Jhabua and Smdhia’s distnct of Amjhera. The Dhdr State is divided, 
for judicial and revenue purposes, into seven pargands, namely, Dhdr, 
Badndwar, Nalcha, Dhdrampun, Kiiksi, Tikrl, and Nlmanpur-Mukrar, 
the last bemg a desolate outlying paigatid resting on the Narbadd, and 
separated from the remamder of the State by the whole breadth of Indore 
Feudatones of the Dhdr State are the followmg Rdjput chiefs and nobles 
who hold their lands under the guarantee of the Bntish Government, and 
pay tnbute or tankha to the State, namely, Multdn, Kachhi-Baroda, 
Dhotna, Bad-nal, Bakhtgarh, Kod, Katodia, Manglia, Dharsikhera, 
Bairsia, Murwadia, and Panah , also the followmg Bhdmia or Bhfl and 


BhfUIi cbldj residmg pnnapally m the Dhirampnn tmd Nalcha 
/‘OT^ojtds namely Mota Barkhera, Chota Barkbera, Nimihera, Kalh 
Baon, Garin, J nmn ta (who payi tribote for the village of Dibir) and 
Rijgarh. The former chiefi or IkdJbtrs have the cxcltuive management 
of them OTTO lands, which, however does not extend to a power of 
life and death, and tH them subjects have the right of epp^to the 
of Dhir who exercises general supremacy the yiddmg 

him service and allegiance. This arrangement was due to Sir John 
Malcolm. The Bbi lm n t s and BMUU chiefe have far less power than 
the fkdkttrs, and are responsible for indenmiiying all robberies occuiniig 
withm their Inn its, and also for the general peace of their part of the 
country 

Pkyncal Asptds — The only nver of any sue actually m the Dhdr 
State IS the Chamlfl, a tribatary of the Chambal, which runs for 
a short distance through the east comer of the Dhir fargand. At 
Khal there is a fiur weather trestle bndge over the Narbadi, and a 
feny at the same place m the nuns. Riven of minor hnportance arc 
the Maun, with a coarse of 35 miles, the Kanim, with a coune of *4 
miles, and the Bingnf, aQ of them diy for the most part during the 
warm season, but becoming torrenti m the rams. The Vindhyas, with 
an elevation here of from 1600 to 1700 feet above the Naxbadi valley 
runs across the southern portion of the State. Nomeroos passes lead 
through the range to the plain below but with tbe excepticm of 
two, the Gclpcra and the Bujiidpara, they are all difficult and onruited 
for wheeled carnage. Among wQd animals are tbe tiger leopard, 
bear wfld hog, and deer of vanous kmds. Iron ore of good quality 
exists all along the hdls, but Is nowhere worked. Above the Vindhyas 
the climate is mDd, the nights always cool, and the hot season of 
short duration but below the gkdis the heat a sometimes excessive. 
At the dose of tbe rains fever is very prevalent, and guinea worm is 
very common m the State. The mean annual nunfall for tbe five years 
ending 1881 was 33 mches. Nearly every variety of graia is grown in 
the fertile lands above the gkdU. About one-third of the wheat and 
gram crop 11 exported. A large quanbty of opnnn, sugar-cane, cotton, 
tobacco, Imseed, and turmeric is also produced. The pnnapal roads 
through the State are the Indore and Gojardt postal line, nJ Sardirpur 
and on to Dohnd m Gujardt , tbe road to Dildi firom Ratlam, along 
which route mudi opium and 67 miles of tbe new road from 

Mhow to Nasfrabad. Vt^oos minor roaxis lead from the capital of 
the State to the surrounding country 

Stsiory —The present Riji of Dhir Anand Rio Pair K-C.S.L, who 
was bom about 1843, ^ Pair Rijpnt The an nals of his State arc 
part of the general annals of hfdlwi, the towns of Ujjain and Dhir at 
one penod or another supplying a capital for the legendary Hmdu 
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dynasties of the region. Early story assigns to the Pudrs a sovereignty 
lasting more than a thousand years, and dating from a penod long 
anterior to the Christian era Among the semi-mythical Pudrs, the 
names of Vikramdditja (claimed as an ancestor by the present chief of 
Dhdr) and R 4 ja Bhoj are given special prominence Rdjd Bhoj is 
said to have transferred the capital from Ujjam to Dhd.r About 
500 A.D , as the tradition runs, the Pudrs’ power dechned before the 
nse of one Rdjput house after another, and about this time the 
family is supposed to have made their way to Pdna (Poona), in the 
Deccan The true histoncal penod, in Malwd as m the greater part 
of India, commences with the consohdation of the Muhammadan 
power towards the end of the 14th century In 1398, Dildwan 
Khdn came as governor from Delhi, and with the matenals of the 
great Hindu temples of Dhdr built mosques for the followers of Islam 
Dildwan’s son, who succeeded his father as viceroy, transferred the 
capital from Dhdr to Mandd And from the time of Akbads visit 
in 1567, not long after the transfer, until the ascendancy of the 
Mardthds, the Dhdr State became an insignificant part of a province 
of the Delhi Empire 

The Pudrs who rmgrated to the Deccan eventually supplied some 
of their most distinguished commanders to the great Marathd leader 
Sivaji and his warlike successors The present Dhdr dynasty was 
founded by Anand Rdo, who m 1749 received the grant of Dhdr from 
Bdjf Rdo Peshwd. For twenty years before the British conquest of 
Mdlwd, Dhdr was subjected to a series of spohations by Sindhia and 
Holkar, and was preserved from destruction only by the talents and 
courage of Mfna Bdi, widow of Anand Rio IL and adoptive mother of 
Rdmchandra Pudr, the fifth in descent from the founder of the family 
Ramchandra Pudr was succeeded by his adopted son, Jeswant Rao, 
who died m 1857, and was succeeded by his half-brother, Anand 
Rdo, the present Rajd. The State was confiscated for rebellion in 
1857, but subsequently restored to Anand Rdo (then a minor), with the 
exception of the District of Bairsia, which was granted to the Sekandar 
Begam of Bhopdl 

The area of the State is 1740 square miles The population in 1S81 
was returned at 149,244, namely, 115,051 Hindus, 12,269 Muham- 
madans, 30S7 Jams, 12 Parsfs, 27 Christians, and 18,798 ‘abongines’ 
The '■principal castes found in Dhar are Rajputs, Kanbis, J^Iarathas, 
Bhi'ls, and Bhfldlds The revenue is ;^74,3i2 By the treaty of 
Januarj' i8ig, Dhdr was taken under Bntish protection The State 
pajs a contnbution of jQigGs to the Mdlvd Bhfi corps. The mihtar}’ 
force consists of 276 ca\alr}' and about 800 infantry, including police, 

2 guns, and 21 artillerj-men The chief has received a sanad of 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. There is 1 English 
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dutnbated in 138 viUiges. AgncuItoraJ rtock— homed cattle, 16,888, 
Number of wells, 560 ReTcooe, ^6898 
Dharampnii — T oto m the Dhjujunpun pargand of the Dhifr 
Natmi State, Central India ntoated on the north bank of the 
Narbadi, in latitude as ro n , and longitude 75 36 k, and distant 
about 36 miles south-west from Dhir During the period of Muham 
m a d . in rule at Dhir the town la said to have contained 10,000 
houses, and the rums erf" the old town extend far bejond its present 
limits. It now contains about 500 inhabitants, but is gradually 

rttfndmg 

BhAranffAcOL — Town and mnnicipabty m Erandol Snb-dmsKm, 
Khindeah Distnct, Bombay Presidency Latitude «i n longitude 
75 so ao E. 35 milci east by north of DhiQii, and so miles west of 
the railway station of Jalgion. PopoUticm (r88i) 13 081 municipal 
mcome (1883-83) ^4^1 muniapol expenditure, ;^583 rate of 
taxation per head of mumapol population (la 388) 6jd. Dhiiangdon 
has apost-office, and is the head-quarters of the Distnct supenntendent 
of police and of the Bhfl Corps. The Unea for the Corps aflbni accommo- 
dation for too families. A coosideisble trade in cotton and oil-seeds 
IS earned on with Jalgdoo, where many of the Dhdrangilon merchants 
have agents. The paper and doth of Dbirangdon were fortneriy held 
m efteeoL At present the maaa£icta/e of paper has entirely ceased 
but the wearing of coarse doth still gires employment to more than 
TOO looms. In the year 1855 Coveroment established a cotton-gmnmg 
factory at Dhirangion, with 93 saw-gins, under the management of a 
European overseer merchants and cuhiTators were charged j^t a 
month for the use of a gm. But the expenment proved costly and 
was subsequently abandoned. Under Marithi rule, Dhirangdon was 
the scene of a terrible ma asacj e of Bbfl^ who bad on aeveral occasions 
plundered the towa A factory was established here by the English 
m 1674. The following year the town was plundered by SivaJI, and 
again m 1679 by Sivajl in conjunction with the R 4 J 4 of Berk. It was 
at that time one of the most flourishing marts in this part of the 
country Six years later m 1685 it was agam plundered and burnt 
by SambhajL In 1818 Dhirangdon came into the possession of the 
Bntish Goveminent and it was here that lieutenant, afterwards Sir 
James, Outram was engaged from 1825 to 1830, m unpronng the 
position of the BhfU, by tramrog them in an irregular corps. The town 
IS badly supplied with drraking water; The most remarkable building 
IS Outnim s Bungalow, now used as on office by the Assistant Collector 
Its mam ball is 40 feet long, 34 broad, and 16 high. Dhirangion 
contains four schools. 

BhArapuram. — Tdluk hi Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency 
Population (1S81) r95,s33 namely 94,800 males and 100,43a females 
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number of houses, 43,554 Bounded on the north by Erode tdliik , on 
the east by Kardr ; on the west by Palladam and Udumalpatai, and on 
the south by the PaMni taluk of Madiira District Contains 82 villages 
^\ith their numerous hamlets, and an area of 835 square miles, of which 
389,436 acres are occupied at an assessment of ^33,801 The idluk 
IS chiefly dry land, only 7117 acres being irrigated 77 per cent of the 
soil IS entered as red sand The rivers of the tdluk are the Amravati, 
Upp^, and Noyel, the first is crossed by 6 anicuts supplying irri- 
gation channels, there are numerous pnvate wells, by which good 
crops are raised , the uplands are poor and badly tilled The assessment 
averages is 6d per acre for dry, and i6s for wet land A large portion 
of the land is devoted to pasture, cattle being more numerous here 
than in the surroundmg tdluks. There are no forests or hills The 
population IS almost solely agricultural Shops are few, but large 
weekly markets, especially at Kangaydm and Dhdrapuram, supply the 
needs of the villagers The chief products are cereals, pulses, tobacco, 
oil-seeds, cotton, and jaggery The tdluk is well supplied with roads, 
and contains 2 cnminal courts, with a deputy tahstlddr at Kangaydm, 2 
post-ofiices, 7 police stations, several schools, including a middle school 
at Dharapuram, and a dispensary Number of regular police, 68 men 
Arrack and toddy shops number 165 Except Dhdrapuram town, 
there are no places of importance m the idluk The Sivanmalai temple 
and the Nattaroyen Kovil, near Vella Kovil, are much resorted to by the 
people. Aqua mannes were found formerly near Sivanmalai, and rock 
crystals of good size, form, and lucidity are often found, so also is 
corundum The tdluk is on the whole healthy, being dry and open to 
the south-west winds from the Palghdt gap 
Dhdrapnrain {Ddrapur) — Chief town m Dhdrapuram Idluk^ Coim- 
batore Distnct, Madras Presidency. Situated in latitude 10° 44' 35" 
N , and longitude 77° 34' 28" E , 46 miles east-south-east of Coim- 
batore and 250 from Madras Population (1881) 7310, namely, 5579 
Hindus, 1525 Muhammadans, and 206 Christians, number of houses, 
1327 The town lies on the left bank of the nver Amrdvati, m 
a plateau of open country 909 feel above the sea, which stretches 
nearly to the Palani mountains, about 15 miles '^outh. A channel 
from the river bisects the town Dhdrapuram is said to liavc been 
the capital of the Kshatriyd King Bhaja, and is otherv/ise interesting 
as havmg, in 1667, and again in 1746, been taken from Madura 
by Mysore In the campaigns with Haidar All and 'J'jpd Sdhib, it 
was also a point of some HirategujA jmf>ortanee, being eajiturcd by 
Colonel Wood in 1768, retaken l.»y Haidar in the same year, again 
occupied by the British in 1783, given up Ir/thc treaty of Mangalore- 
and finally resumed in 1790 \rj General 7 dedov/ss In 1792 the frrr 
was dismantled. )-or a time v/as llic i;cat of the 
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court, but u now only the head-quarten of the idhik, and as such 
possesses the usual subordinate admmistratrre establishmenti, a police 
station, post-office, school, and dispensary At the weekly market held 
here, the gkl, paddy and rhffl ies, which, with tobacco pulses, and oil 
seed, form the sta^e products of the tiuhth, are collected for export m 
exdiange for metal ware and doth. The town is connected by road 
with three railway sta tion s — Timpur Pennndnnu, and Kanlr the nearest 
being 30 miles distant 

Dhari. — Petty State of Rewi kintha, Bombay Presidency Area, 
3} square miles there ore 6 shareholders. The estimated revenue is 
;^25o, and a tribute of ^^95 u paid to the Giekwdr of Baroda. 

DharlA (or TorxkSy — River of Bcnpil, which rises in the Bhutin 
H i ll s, flows south through the Westtm Dwirs of Jalpfigurf District, 
passing through the centre of Madiri /argaxJ till it enters Knch Behar 
temtoiy at Nekobaipiri village. Chief tiibatanes m Jalpdiguri, the 
Bheli Kubd and the Hinsmiri. Its course through Knch Behar is 
tortuous, Its old beds and affluents forming a p^ect network of 
channels. Gives off the Tonhi nver m Knch Behar joined by the 
Singirodri or Jfldhaki near DurgipuT turns south through Rangpur 
Pistnct, and falls into the BnhmapotTa at Bagwd, m lat 35 40 k 
and long 89 47 30 i. Navigable by cargo-boats during the roina 

Dhannft (or DarmSy — Tract of country in Kumiun Datnct, North- 
Western Provmces, lying on the southern side of the mam Hunilayan 
range situated b et w^ 30 5 and 30 30 h., and between 80 25 and 
80 45 K. Of cotindcrable deration — its chief pcalc, Lebong, ruing 
18 943 feet above sea levd while the Dbarma Pass, on the northern 
frontier leading into Hundes, reaches a height of abonl 15,000 feet 
The habitable portion consists of narrow and very rugged valleys, 
traversed by the Kill nver (whidi rues m this tract), its chief tribclary 
the DhauU, and other feeder streami. The inhabitants ore Bholiyis, 
a Tibetan race, who carr) on a trade between Hundes and Kumdun, 
by means of pact-sheep, oitt the Dhanna Pass. Estimated area, about 
400 square miles. 

D hfl.rm4n pTTr — Ibr^nd in Ndnpird taAsil Bahrdlch Dutnet, 
Oudh bounded on tbe north by Nep^ on the east and south by Ndn 
pdrd pargand and on the west the Kaonila nver separating it from 
Kheri Dutnet It was formerly udoded m Dbaurahra, and was onl> 
constituted a separate par^mi since tbe Brituh annexafroo of Oudh. 
Largely occupied by forest tracts, which cotopnsc 173 square miles out 
of a total area of 304- The remamder 132 square miles, Is occupied 
by 64 villages, the cultivated area being only 47 square miles. Popa 
lotion (1881) 35 761 namely, males 14,097 and females n 664- 
Govemment land revenue, which, on account of the large area of 
cultivable waste land available, has been fixed at a rate progressivcl) 
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increasing every ten jears, is as follows — 1871, > 18S1, ^^4177 , 

1 89 1, ^^5052 Average incidence of final assessment, 2s ifd per 
acre of cultivated area, 10 Jd per acre of assessable area, and 8|d per 
acre of total area. Graziers from all parts of Northern Oudh drive 
their herds into the forests of this pargattd Game of every description 
abounds 

Dharmdpatam. — River m Malabdr Distnct, Madras Presidency, 
falling into the sea 3 miles north ofTelliohem Dharmapatam town 
IS situated on an island formed by the mouths of this river 

Dhanndpatam {DharmAfaiian , Dhaimataiu , the Dchfaitan of Ihn 
Batuta, and the Darmafian of the Tahfat-al-Mujahidi'n) — An island 
town m the Kotd}am iAhtk^ Malabdr District, Madras Presidency, lying 
on the river of the same name, in latitude 11° 46' n, longitude 75° 
30' E. Area, 6 square miles Population (i88r) 5899, dwelling in 760 
houses Dharmdpatam formerly belonged to the kingdom of Kolattiri, 
but was ceded in 1734 to the East India Company In 1788 it was 
taken by the Chhirakkal Rdja, but recovered in 1789 
Dharmdptin — TAluL m Salem District, Madras Presidency The 
most southerly of the sub dnisional iAlnks^ and once a portion of the 
ancient pro\nnce known as the Baramahal Bounded on the north by 
Hosur and Krishnagiri idhiks , on the west by Hosur and the Bhawdni 
tdluk of Coimbatore District , on the south by the Thopur nver , and 
on the east by the Krishnagiri and Uttankarai idhiks of Salem District 
Population (i88r) 135,826, namely, 66,200 males and 69,626 females 
Number of houses, 28,108 Classified according to religion — Hindus, 
129,751 , Muhammadans, 3888, Christians, almost exclusively Roman 
Catholics, 2187 The area is 937 square miles (599,680 acres) The 
idluk IS entered from the south by the Thopiir pass, memorable in the 
narrative of military operations dunng the w'ars w'lth Haidar AH and 
Tipil Sultan The country around is hilly, and from Thopur the ghdt 
road winds through picturesque mountain and valley scenery The 
tdluk is sparsely wooded The only nvers are the Chenndr and the 
Thopur, the former much used for irrigation The soil is chiefly 
ferruginous loam and sand, with (m the valleys) black alluvial clay 
Ironore is the only mineral product The average elevation of the 
idluk is from 1500 to 1700 feet above sea-level The climate is hot 
and dry The rainfall for ten years ending 1875 averaged 21 inches 
Tamil IS the language most spoken Rice and ragi are the staple articles 
of food There are 7 femes The idluk contains 2 cnmmal courts , 
police stations, 13 , regular police, 108 men Land revenue, ;!^i5,529 
The area liable to revenue is distnbuted as follows — Government 
villages, 440,132 acres, inuid (or permanently assessed) and shoinevi 
(or revenue-free) villages, 144,769 acres The extent actually under 
cultivation m rayaiwdri villages is 110,363 acres, paying ;^i3,649 The 
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staples of colbvauon are ra^ on diy, and ncc on wet lands but other 
gram oops, as ron*^ cutiia and (AUaix are also grown largelj' The 
rates of assessment vary from 6d. to 15a. an aeze^ accordmg to the 
qoahty and class of land. Irr^^on is earned on from small nvers, 
385 tanks, 56 minor resaroir^ and 86S3 well*. The imgated area 
m 1881 was 8140 acres, assessed at ^3731 

Dhannipuri. — Town m Dharmdpun tdhti^ Salem Distnct, Madras 
Presidency situated m latitude la 9 and longitude 78* 13 e ., 43 
miles by road north of Salem. Population (1881) 7090 namely 6131 
Hmdos, 895 Muhammadans, and 64 Qinstians. As the head'qtarters 
of the tdluh it contains the subordinale, jndicial, a nd Trtiignti»nj<l comts, 
n post-office, police station, school, end dispensary The town u 
healthy and the water supply abnndanL Unt 3 16S8, Dhaimdpon 
belonged to the kingdom of Aon, but m iKni year was annexed by 
Mysore. In 1 76S it was captured by Colonel Wood, but reoccnpied 
by Haidar All until the signature of peace. Was for some yean the 
residence of Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of \r«dn>t- 

DharmAvaratrL — Tiltti of Anaatdpur Dutnet, Madras Presidency 
Area, 1193 square miles, with a population (1881) of 97 io6y or 81 
persons to the square mde. Of the total area, 366,489 acres are 
culUi’ated, only 33 078, however bong under wet crops, owing to 
the msnffiaeccy of irngatiOD wotki. About too mOes of made road 
connect the large towns^Dharmiraium, Kaljusdnlg, kondeipidnlg, 
and Kambadilr — with each other The /d/MJk motaTm 3 cnininal 
courts police stotzonj (MJmJs), J2 regahr policy 80 men. Land 
revenue, ;^ro,o6r Chief town, Dhasuuvaxaxi. 

Dhannivaram. — Town m Dhanndvaram 4£Ar/t, Anantdpor Dutnet, 
Madras Presidency Ijt, 14 34 n ., long. 77 e . Population (1881) 
5916, namely 5086 Hindus, 833 hluhammadanx, and 8 Chnsthns 
number of houses, 1534. Situated on the Chitidvati nver 50 miles 
south of Gdtti (Gooty) and 196 north-west of Madras. It is the head 
qoartera of the fd/tfJk, and the market held here Is of considerable local 
importance. Said to have been founded by Knyasakti Modeyar and 
formerly fortified. 

Dhaimicofc. — Town m the Zhi /oAsU of Fxnwpur (FeroMpore) 
Distnct, Punjab. LoL 30 56 45^ it., and long: 75 16 30 t Popcla 
Hon (1881) 6^7 namdy, 1950 Hindus, 3673 Muhammadans, and 1384 
Sih*. liex on the road from Firozpur to Ludhdna, 56 miles east of 
the former aty Originally known os Kotilpur but renamed after its 
occupation in 1760 by the Sikh chieftain, Tdr* Singh, of the DaDewib 
confederacy who bofll a fort, now destroyed. Well pared and drained, 
hfiddlendats school, xtm/i, police statiom Alany wealthy merchants 
large trade m grain. Dhaitukot being situated near the Crank Trunk 
Road, with a good td-dr, and being the only town In the immedute 
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neighbourhood, a considerable trade is earned on in piece-goods, 
brought to the market Ludhiana, and in grain Many well-to-do 
native merchants reside in the town in substantial houses of two and 
three storeys high Good bdzdr, police station, school-house, native 
inn (sardt), with accommodation also for European travellers A third- 
class municipahty, with an income m 1882-83 of ;^259 , expenditure, 
^188 

Dharmpnr. — ^Village m Hardoi District, Oudh , ii miles east of 
Eatehgarh, and the first encamping-ground on the route from Fateh- 
garh to Lucknow and Hardoi Noteworthy as the residence of Rdj£ 
Tilak Singh, brother of the late Sir Hardeo Baksh, K C S I , in whose 
fort were loyally sheltered several English officers dunng the Mutiny 
Population (1881) 1256, number of houses, 161 

Dhamislla — Hill station, municipality, and administrative head- 
quarters of Kdngra Distnct, Punjab Lat 32° 15' 42" n , long 76° 
22' 46" E Dharmsdla hes on a spur of the Dhaola Dhar, 16 miles 
north-east of Kingra town, in the midst of wild and picturesque scenery 
It occupies the site of an old Hindu sanctuary or dharmsdla (whence 
the name), and ongmally formed a subsidiary cantonment for the 
troops stationed at Klingra In 1855, the Distnct head-quarters were 
removed to the spot , and a small town rapidly collected around the 
avil station It now contams several private European residences, a 
church, two large barracks for soldiers temporarily invalided from English 
regiments, three bdzdrs^ public gardens and assembly rooms, court- 
house, jail, treasury, hospital, and other public buildings Population 
(1881), mcluding the cantonment population of 1483, 5322, namely, 
Hindus, 4630, Sikhs, 5, Muhammadans, 591 , and ‘others,’ 96, number 
of houses, 789 This may be taken as the regular resident population, 
the Census having been taken in the winter month of Februaiy 
There is also a considerable fluctuating population of visitors from 
the plams dunng the summer months The municipal area had a popu- 
lation of 3839 persons in 1881 Municipal income (1882-83), ;^445, or 
2S 3|d. per head of the municipal population, expenditure, £462 
The town and cantonments stretch along the hill-side, with an eleva- 
tion varying from 4500 to 6500 feet The churchyard contains a 
monument m memory of Lord Elgin, who died at Dharmsdla in 1863 
Picturesque waterfalls and other objects of interest he within reach 
of an easy excursion A cart-road connects the town with Jalandhar 
(Jullundur) on the plains , supplies can be obtained at moderate 
pnees, and the station bids fair to become a favounte retreat for 
civilians and invalids The rainfall, however, is very heavy , its annual 
average being returned at 148 3 inches Trade is confined to the 
supply of necessaries for European residents and their servants 

JDhamOiOdao — K petty Chiefship in the Giina (Goona) Sub-Agency, 
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trader the Gwnhor Agency Central India. The State corum* of 31 
village*, yielding m annual revenue of about ;^9oo population 
(1881) 4196 The pre»ent tMdkttr Bhdm Singh, u de*cended from 
ihdhir Chatar Sil who was giTcn Dhamaoda for hi* icpeiate main- 
tenance, with the possession of Raghagaih, accordbg to the arrange- 
ments made m 1843, under the guarantee by the British Government 
The family belongs to the Chauhdn Rhichi clan of Rijputs. Thieving 
and cattle-hfhng are mce*sant m the State. 

Dharnpnr— ViUige m Partlhgarh Dutnet, Ondh *4 mHe* from 
Bela, and 16 from Minikpnr. Fonnded by Dhiru the ancestor 
of the present tdlukddr whose fort and residence are still in existence. 
During the llutmy Bntish refugee* were hospitably received here. At 
the bdidr adjoining the fort, a considerable trade Is earned on, the 
annual sale* reaching ;^io,ooo m value, the market days being 
Wednesday and Saturday Popnlation {1881) Hmdus, *002 and 
lluhammadans, 496 total, 2498. Three Sivaite temples Government 
school 

DhArwir — Brituh Distnct m the Southern XfarftM country 
Bombay Presidency lying between 14 and 15 51 k laL 
and b e^ e e n 74 47 and 76 55^ e. long. Bonnded on the north by 
the Distncts of Bd^m and Kalidgi , on the east by the HaJdaribid 
(Hydenfbid) temtory of the Nlxam, and the nrer Tungabhadra which 
separates Dhirwdr from the Distnct of Bella ry Madras PieadcBcy 
on the sooth by the State of Mysore and on the west by the Dtstntt 
of North Kinira. Its greatest length from north to louth i* 116 
mfles, and its greatest breadth 77 milea. Area, 4535 square mfle*. 
Population (1881) 88*,907 

Phyttwl Aspects, — Dhlrwdr Distnct is roughly dmded into two 
belts, charactenred by differences of conhguiation, soil, and products. 
The Belgium and Harihir road may be considered the dividing Imc. 
To the north and nonb-east of that road, m die Sub-dlnsions of 
Nawalgund Ron, and the greater part of Gadag, spread vast unbroken 
plains of black soil, which produce obnndam crops of cotton. In the 
south-eastern portion of this plain are the kapad Hflls and again, 
after past ing over a stretch of black soil in the Kanijgi Sub-diviskm, 
there is an undulating country of red soft, which reaches to the boundary 
of Mysore. The western bdt of the Distnct is tiaveried by low hfUs, 
exten^g from the southern bank of the river JUlpcubha to near the 
ilysore frontier Thu tract consist* of a succession of low ranges 
covered with herbage and brushwood. The ranges arc separated by flat 

valleys and it is to these valleys and the lower slope* of the hills 
that cnltJTation is chiefly confined. Farther west, the country become* 
ftin more hilly and the tree* increase In size towards the frontier of 
North Kinan. In this tract aH the Gorernment forest reserres are 
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to be found The Sub divisions of Hingal and Kod, to the south of 
Dharwdr, present almost the same appearance, small hills rising out of 
the plain m all directions v ith fertile valleys between The number 
of tanks in these Sub divisions is a special feature in the landscape , 
but, with some marked exceptions, they are small and shallow, retaining 
water for not more than three or four months after the rams 

From its position on the summit of the watershed of the Peninsula, 
Dlvlrwar is devoid of large ruers Of its seven principal streams, six 
run eastwards towards the Bay of Bengal, and one penetrates through the 
Western Ghdts to the Arabian Sea (1) The Mdlprabha, for about 
20 miles, forms the northern boundar}' of the District, dividing it from 
Kahdgi (2) The Bennihalla has its source about 20 miles south of the 
town of Hubh, and, flowing northwards through the central plain of the 
District, falls into the I^falprabha Its water is brackish, and soondnes 
(3) The Tungabhadra, on the south-eastern frontier, du ides Dhdn\ dr 
from M}sore and Bellary in Madras (4) 1 he Warda, a tributary of the 
Tungabhadra, passes from the south-west to east through tw^o of the 
southern Sub-dmsions of the District. (5) The Dharma crosses 
Dharwdr in the south, and eicntually joins the Warda, and ( 6 ) the 
Kumadwati flows north-cast through Kod Subdivision, falling into the 
Tungabhadra near Hohanaweri (7) The one westward-flowing stream 
IS the Birti Ndid or Gangawah, which passes through the Kalghatgi 
Sub-division None of these rivers are navigable, and the only one 
used for irrigation is the Dharma, m the Hangal ialuk A dam across 
It diverts its w'ater, when the river is high, into a channel on the 
north side, which extends as far as Adilr, a distance of about 6 miles 
in direct line This is an old irrigation work constructed under native 
rule The channel, besides irrigating a large area, directly feeds a 
number of small tanks W'hich depend on it for their supply The w'aters 
of the Mdlprabha and Warda are considered the best for drinking, while 
the water of the Tungabhadra is said by the natives to be heavy and 
exceptionally sweet In the west, near the hills, the rainfall is abundant , 
and as the natural unevenness of the ground offers suitable sites, many 
tanks have been constructed, and a sufficient supply of water is thus 
kept m store. But in the central and eastern portion of Dhdrwdr, the 
water-supply is very scanty, and the flat surface of the country presents 
few natural advantages for the storage of water on a large scale 
Though almost every village has its own tank, the want of drinking 
water is at times keenly felt, for the shallow tanks rapidly become 
choked with the drainage from the black cotton-soil Even in a season 
of ample rainfall, they dry up by the beginning of March In 1869, 
the inhabitants of some of the villages in the plain were forced to 
fetch their water from distances of 10 or 12 miles, while many migrated 
with their cattle to the banks of the Tungabhadra and Mdlprabha. 
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Nor can a mffiacnt supply be easily obtained from wells. In most 
parts the water bearing strata be far below the soriace, occasionally as 
deep as 80 or 90 feet, whDe the water obtained is often found to be 
brackish. Large rams ore spent annually on the reservoiri and 
of the District The black soil, or n^r occurs in beds from a few 
inches to 30 or 40 feet m depth, but it is mtcmipted by chains of 
hills, and at pl aces covered by allimal soil and pebbles washed dom 
from their sides. In the north-cast of the District some ■rng nlar hills 
are met with, nsing abruptly out of the plain as isolated landmarks. 
They are not more than 300 feet high and the stone vanes moch in 
structure, being a loose vanegated gntty snbstance, which sometimes 
approaches a compact quartz rock showing grey whitish yellcnr and 
bands of afl shades of colour The Kapad HBls arc pnnapally 
composed of hornblende and chlontic schists, gneiss, and slate. 
Manganese is found m considerable quantmes. Some of the hills are 
capp^ with latcnte. The bed of the Dom nvulet, which has its nse 
m these hDls, contains gravel and sand m which gold dust is found 
associated with magnetic rron-sand, grams of pbtinum grey carbonate 
of silver and copper. It is, however chie^y among the chlonte ibte 
hills on the western side that gold u found. The zone of hills on the 
west of the Distnct, from 15 to ss miles broad, consists entirely of 
various bypogene achisti. In its northern part, ^aspideotis schists 
predominate u the centre, these pass into chlontic oixi argOtaceoas 
shtea and shales of all shades of white, jrcDow red, b rown, and green 
mterttraUfied with beds of white or iron coloured quartz, and of jas- 
pideous rock. These layers generaJly form crests and mural ndges 
on the summit! of the hifts, which run m parallel ranges north-west 
by north, and south-east by south. 

In former tones, gold is said to have been obtained m abundance 
and even now the Kapad range of hills m the neighbourhood of 
Dambal in the east of the Distnct, and the beds of streams issuing 
from them, yield some gold. ashing is practised by a class of people 
called Jalgiri, but their employment is not constant bemg earned on 
only for a short time m every year after the flood. At this season then 
gams are said not to average more than from 9d. to il a day In the 
hills m the west of the Distnct, iron was formerly smelted m consider 
able quauUtiea. Owing however to the great destruction of timber 
during the past forty years, fuel has become scarce and this mdastiy 
13 now only earned on to a limited ertent. The iron made a of superior 
quality but cannot os a general rule compete in cheapness with im 
ported iron. The western or billy portion of the Distnct contains 
much forest land, which has been set apart by Govenunent for 
rescirei. The black-soU plains, on the other hand, sulTer from a 
scarcity of tr ees timber for builduig purposes has to be brought from 
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great distances, and sun-dned cakes of cow-dung are the chief fuel To 
supply these wants, strict conserwation, witli replanting, is now' being 
earned on in the Government forest reser\ es 

J^cra; Naiurce . — Of wild animals, the Distnct contains the tiger, 
leopard, bear, wolf, hyrena, fox, jackal, wild hog, and of game, the 
spotted deer and common antelope Most of the rivers and tanks 
contain fish, and in the larger reservoirs some of great size are caught 
Htsiory — ^The temtorj' comprised within the present District of 
Dhdrw'ar appears to have formed part of the ancient Hindu kingdom 
of Vijayanagar, which rose to power in the 14th centurj' On the 
overthrow of the Vijajanagar djnast) at the battle of Tdlikot, in 1564, 
by a confederacy of Ivlusalmdn princes, Dhdrwdr was annexed to the 
Muhammadan kingdom of Bijdpur In 1675, the country was over- 
run, and partially conquered, bj the Marathds under Sivajf , and from 
that time, for about a century, remained subject first to the Mardtha 
ruler of Satara, and afterwards to the Peshwa of Poona In 1776, 
under Haidar Ah, the usurper of Mysore, the hlusalmdns again 
occupied Dhdrwar, but before five j'cars were over, by the help of a 
British force, the Marathas, in 1791, captured a second time the fort 
and toivn of Dhdrwdr The countrj' remained under Marathd manage- 
ment till 1818, when, on the overthrow of the Peshw'd by the British, 
It was incorporated with the Bombay Presidency There are many 
old forts scattered through the District, and a few' religious buildings, 
elaborately sculptured, and of beautiful though somew’hat heavy design 
The chief modem buildings are the religious houses or maths of the 
Lingayat sect These are ugly but commodious structures, used as a 
residence for the priests or ayahas, and also to a large extent as resting 
places for travellers 

Population — In 1872, the population of the District was 989,671 
The Census of 1881 returned a total population of 882,907 persons, 
or 195 to the square mile There has thus been a falhng off of 
106,764 persons since 1872 Of the population in 1881, 769,349, or 
87 per cent, were Hindus, 100,622, or ii 40 per cent, Musalmdns , 
2356, or 030 per cent, Christians, mcludmg 79 Europeans, 73 East 
Indians, and 2204 native converts, 10,526, or i 20 per cent , Jams, 31 
Pdrsls, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists The males numbered 442,035, 
the females 440,872 , percentage of males in the total population, 50 07 
Classified according to caste, the Hindus mcluded 28,403 Brahmans, 
3450 Rijputs, 54 j 254 Ber^ds, 2545 Chamdrs, 6579 Shimpis 
(tailors), 87,568 Dhangars, 6869 Dhobis (washermen), 6880 Hajjdms 
(barbers), 39,116 Jangams , 44,345 Kunbls (cultivators), 4410 Kolls 
(cultivators), 18,953 Koshtls (weavers), 2641 Kumbhdrs (potters), 
4359 Lmgdyats, 1217 Lohdrs (blacksmiths), 1545 M£lls (gardeners) , 
27,612 Mings (mfenor caste), 11,392 Mahars (inferior caste) , 135,357 
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PanchamsiHs , ai 686 Reddts, 2405 Sondrs (goldsmiths) 2014 Sutire 
(carpentcra) , 33499 Tells (oilmen) and 233,127 other Hindus. 
Among the Muhammadans oreinduded 7994 Pathdns 13 118 Sajyids 
78 261 Shaikhs and others, 1249. Of the adult males in the six 
classes into which the Census divides the people as regards occupation, 
there were in 911442 025 namely m the professional rl.i^ 13 750 m 
the domestic, 4422 m the commercial, 3540 m the agncultuial, 
307 143 m the mdustnal, 53^^99 and in the mdefinite and non 
productive, 159 68r Of the 1285 towns and villages m the District 
m i88r, 303 contamed less than two hundred inhabitants, 493 between 
two and five hundred, 308 between five hundred and one thousand, 

1 14 between one and two thousand, 30 between two and three thousand, 
24 between three and five thousand 9 between five and ten thousand, 

I between ten and fifteen thousand, 1 between fifteen and twenty 
thousand, and a between twenty and fifty thousand. 

In the Snb-divisions of Dhirwrfr Hubit, Gadag, and BantipUT and 
in the State of Sawaniir the populaticm contains a considerable Rlnsal 
nidn element Among the nomadic tribes, the chief are the Waddars, 
Lambdnfs, GoUirs, and Advichmchais. The Waddars move, with 
their wives tad families, from place to place in search of work. They 
are geneially employed on earihwoak, quanyuig stnbng wells, or 
making roods and reservoirs The Lambdnls also wander about m 
gangs. They correspond to the Banjirai, or gipwei, of Gojardt and 
Central India, and do a large carrying trade on pack-bullocks and 
pomes. The GoUdnr and Adnchinchari ore a claas of wandering 
jugglers who bve in the forest and pwde up a precanoos and often 
dishonest hvelihood but they ore not thieves by profession. 

The population of Dhdrwir is, on the whole, prosperoua The soil u 
fertile, the dimntp favourable, and the people not wanting m energy 
The cultivators have a good stock of cattle, especially m the eoitem 
parts of the District Towards the estem Ghdts, cultivation is 
scantier and the people less thnving. 

There ore three ChnsUan Missions m the District The chief one » 
subordmate to the Basle German Mission with resident missionanes at 
Dhirwir Hnbli and Gadag Bctigen, and congregations at the viUages 
of Unkal, Hebsdr and Shagoti. The second mission is subordinate to 
the Roman Cathobc Bishop of Bombay lU chief station u Dhdrwdr 
and It has congregations at Hubh and Tumrikop. The third mission is 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Goa excepting the town of Dhirwdr 
Its con g regational stations are situated beyond the District boundary 

Kinarese is the vernacular language of the District, thongh the 
Dhirwdr dialect Is not so pure os that spoken in Kinara ItsclC Bj 
manj of the better classes Mardthf is understood, and Hindustinf b 
known to a few 
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The chief towns of the District are— (i) Htnii, population (1881) 
36,677, (2) Dharw'ak, 27,191 (town 26,520, cantonment 671), (3) 
Rxmhenncr, 10,202 (^) Gadao, 17,001 , (5) Naugumi, 7874, (6) 
N\nvalgu\d, 7S10, (7) Muigund, 5386, (8) SiiAinnAjAR or Banka- 
pur, 6037, (9) IIavirt, 5652, (10) Narigai^ <>071, (11) Hangal, 
5272, (12) 1 UMiNKivrn, 4622 , (13) B\adgi, }ii6, (14) Mundakgi, 
3S26 

lormerly all the principal towns, and c\cn ullages, were defended 
b\ a fort within which the richest inhabitants li\cd in well-built houses , 
without the walls were the huts of the poorer and less infiucntial classes 
Though the fortifications ha\c now been allowed to fall into dccaj, a 
marked distinction still exists between the town proper or /c/ and the 
houses within the fort Villages in the western and southern parts of 
the District ha\c in general a tbrning appearance, arising from the 
common use of tiled roofs In the northern and eastern parts, houses 
are, as a nile. Hat-roofed, and there arc few trees near the \ illagcs 
The houses arcchicH} constructed on inassne woodwork frames, built m 
with mud bricks, the ends of which are triangular m shape Fonnerly 
many of the Milages were surrounded by low walls of mud and sun- 
dried bricks, as a protection against the attacks of thieves, but most of 
these walls arc now falling into dcca) 

Exclusive of hamlets, there were, m 1881, 14 towns and 1271 in- 
habited State and alienated villages, giving an average of o 29 villages 
to each square mile, and 687 inhabitants to each village The total 
number of houses was returned at 206,419, of which 45,269 were 
unoccupied, showang an average of 45 5 houses per square mile, and 
of 5 47 persons per house 

Three annual fairs or religious meetings are held in the District — (1) 
at Hulgiir m Bankdpur Sub-div ision, m February, m honour of a famous 
iMusalman saint, attendance of pilgrims about 3000, (2) at Yamnur 
m Nawalgund Sub-division, m March, also in commemoration of a 
Aluhammadan saint, attendance of pilgnms, about 26,000, (3) at 
Gudguddapur in Rdnibennur Sub-division, in September, m honour of a 
Hindu deity, Malhdr Martand, attendance of pilgrims, about 8700 
Trade is carried on only to a very limited extent at these festivals 
There are 2 1 other religious gatherings of less importance 

The staff of the village community consists of two classes, one con- 
nected w ith the Government, and the other useful to the community 
alone The first class comprises the fdtel^ or head-man , the knlkarm, 
or accountant, s/icisandt, or poheeman, and ialwars, haiMs, and 
vtahdrs, the menial serv'ants In the second class are the jos/n, or 
astrologer , the kdz'i and intilld, the Musalmdn priests , the jangavi^ or 
aya , the sutdr, or carpenter , the lohdi , or blacksmith , the kimhhdt , 
or potter , the sond?^ or goldsmith , the hajjdin, or barber, the vatdya, 
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or doctor, the dAor or manuficttircr of leathern article* for fimner*, 
the dkoli or waahenmn the ^jdri or Trorshippcr the suriAa/a/i or 
procurer of mUk and butter for strangen and the wuiAdn or sireepcrs. 
In huge villages, the organization may be found complete, bnt m 
small villages, the jpsM, texJr vaidj-a, dhoH and kajjdm^ do not 
generally exist. Besides the above, in some few village* m the H£ngal, 
Karajgi, and K.od Sub-divtsions, there is a class of \’inage servants 
called mr wtanigdn whose epeoal dutiei arc to keep the tank water 
cotusc* in repair and let water on to the fields, 

Exclnsiveoflandbelonging to other jurisdictions atfuated 
withm Its limits, Dhirwir District contains a total area of 2 903,^400 
acres, of which 864,204 acres, or nearly 30 per cent hove been 
aJicDited, Of the remainder t 659,331 acres are assessed amble land 
378.733 acres are unassessed waste. The total cultivated area in 
1882-83 was 1 503 on acres, indnding 1409,175 acre* under dry 
crops, 86 873 acres under nce^ and 6963 acre* ungated for garden crop*. 
The son of the Dmnct may be dmded into three classes, vu. red soil, 
black soil, and a nch brown loam. The red soil is a shallow gravelly 
deposit formed by the disintegnuion of hiDs and rocks. The black soil 
u the well known ngar or cotton-sofl, on which the vnloe of Dhirwdr 
as a cottoQ'producing Distnct depends. It ordinaiily vanes in depth 
from 3 to 30 feet Tlie brown loam is found chiefiy on the west of the 
District, once the site of large forest* n a supposed to be chiefly of 
vegetable origin and is of Little depth. The Government land is held 
under the Bombay Survey tenure, at a revenue fixed, m 1857-58, for 
a terra of thirty year*. The land alienated by the State u, as a rule, 
held at a fixed quit-rent There arc two chief crops m the year — the 
early or kkarif and the late or raH bar>-c3t. The early crops are sown 
m June, and harvested in October and November The late crops, 
except cotton are sown m October and reaped m February Cotton 
IS sown m August and picked in March. A field of black soil requires 
only one ploughing m the year and is seldom manured. A field of 
red soil, on the other hand, is ploughed three or four times, and is 
generally manured. The entire stock of agncultural implements 
required by a single husbandman may be valued at from los. to £,a 
The oxen are of three vanebes — two of infijnor breed, indigenous 
to the Distnct, and the large and wcH-made immuili imported from 
Mysore. These Mysore bullock* are much valued , an ordmary pair 
fetches about ^15 and for a supenor pair as much as ;^45 or even 
j{^2oo IS sometimes jiaidL The pomes of Dhdrwdr were once Cunous, 
but of late year* the br eed is »aid to have fallen offi 

The agncuhural stock in possession of the cultrvaton of G<n-crnment 
or kJtdlid villages during 1881-82 numbered 89, 05 plough*, 37 37 ^* 
carts, 234,170 bullocks iir 353 buflalocs, 122 3S6 cows, 5162 bones. 
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174,528 sheep and goats, and 5633 asses Of 1,507,942 acres, the total 
cultivated area in the same year — cereals occupied 756,034 acres, or 
50 10 per cent, pulses, 101,197 acres, or 6 70 per cent , oil-seeds 
70,426 acres, or 467 per cent, fibres, including cotton, 359,210 
acres, or 21 19 per cent., sugar-cane, 3742 acres, tobacco, 1251 
acres, and miscellaneous crops, 32,967 acres, or 220 per cent 
184,776 acres were under grass The current prices of the chief 
articles of food, per maund of 80 lbs , in the District in 1881-82, were, 
for wheat, 3s , for nee, from 6s 9d to 9s , for bdjra (Holcus 
spicatus), 2S. loM , for jodr (Holcus sorghum), 2s 6d , for pulses 
or dal, 5s 7d , for wheat flour, 5s 2d , for gram, 5s id. , and for salt, 
Ss 7^d 

Of the total just enumerated, 534,185 acres, or 21 06 per cent, were 
under cotton, the indigenous variety occupying 395,396, and Orleans 
cotton 138,789 acres Several attempts had been made by Govern- 
ment to introduce the culture of New Orleans cotton, but up to 1842 
without success. In that year, however, the results were most satis- 
factory Both m quantity and quality the out-tiim was better than the 
indigenous variety, and the cultivation of New Orleans cotton has since 
spread rapidly Its superionty is now generally recognised, not only 
in Dharwdr, but in the neighbouring Districts As American cotton 
cannot be properly ginned by the native process, it was found necessary 
to introduce new machmery To ensure a sufficient supply of the best 
gins, they are imported from England and offered for sale at the 
Government factory at Dhdrwdr, Avhile for their repair branch factones 
have been established at local centres of trade 

Natural Calamities — From the earhest date of which histoncal 
record is available, the District appears to hav,e suffered from droughts 
of more or less severity Between 1787 and 1796 a succession of 
droughts, accompanied by swarms of locusts, occurred This penod 
of famine is said to have been at its height about 1791-92 The 
people were forced to feed on leaves and bemes, and women and 
children were sold or deserted No measures were taken by the 
Government of the day to relieve the sufferers The next famine was 
in 1802-1803, occasioned by the immigration of people from the 
valley of the Godivari and the march of the Peshwd’s army through 
the country In 1832, from ivant of rain, pnees ruled very high, but 
the distress cannot be said to have amounted to famine Owing to 
successive bad seasons, famines occurred in the years 1866 and 1877, 
and It was found necessary to employ large bodies of people on works 
of pubhc utility 

Trade, etc — In no part of the Bombay Presidency has more been 
done of late years to improve communications than in Dhdrwar Thirty 
years ago, there were neither roads nor carts In 1881-82, the 
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notnbcr of cuts was retorned at 37 376, and about 1000 tones of road 
were kept m suffiacnt repair to allow a spring carnage to be driven 
over them. The District u connected with the pom of Coompta, 
Kinrir and Vlngorla by excellent roads, the distance from the western 
sea being about 100 mfles. On the east, a road rana to the railway 
station of Bellary m the Madras PrcsideDcy Hie distance of Bellaiy 
from the Dhirwir frontier is also about too miles, A Ime of railway is 
now under coostmcdon to pass through the Distnct, from Bellaiy nJ 
Gadag and Hubh, to Monnagio m Portuguese territory with a branch 
to Belgium, while the Sonthem Morfthi Railway from Sholipur passes 
through the nortb-eaitem portion of the Dutnet mJ Bljapur to Gadag 

No returns of the internal trade of the District are avnflable. Cotton 
IS the chief article of erport, and European goods, chillies, cocoa nuts 
molasses, and betel nuts are imported fiom Kinara and Mysore. The 
local trade in jodr is also considerable. 

The manufacLmes consist of cotton and silk doth, and the usual 
household ntensfls and ornaments. Common silk and cotton doth 
are woven to a considerable extent 10 all the large towns. Fabrics 
of delicate texture and tasteful design are occasionally produced. 
Fine cotton carpets are roanafactured at Nawalgiind, both for home 
consumpbon and for export to the neighbotmug Dotnets. T?ie wild 
aloe grows well, and the nuinufacmre of matting from its 6bre has been 
earned on at the jail with success. In the city of Dhinrdr there rs 
also a coQodernble manniactare of glass bangles. Blocks of bine and 
green glass in a roogh state are hnported from Bellary and re-mehed 
m crudbles, made of a rpedes of day brought from Khlnipnr m 
Belgium. During eight months of the year (October to June) iron 
smcl&ng is earned on m *maU furnaces m parts of the Distnct, but 
want of fad prevents any extension of this industry 

The majority of the traders arc local capitalists, a few representing 
firms m Bombay and other unportant plac*a. Except a few Pilrsfs in 
the town of DbArwar they ore caste ^eraDy Brihmans or Lingdyats, 
a few being Muhammadans, Giljars, etc. Porters and other unskilled 
labourers earn from 4id. to 6d. a day agncnltural labourers from 3CL 
to 4jd. bncklayers and carpenters from is. 3d- to is. 4|d- Female 
labourers earn obont one-thud less than males. Lads of from twelve to 
fifteen get about twothirds less than full-grown men. 

AdJHinuiraitctu — The District is divided mto ii Sub-dhnsions or 
fdluks and into 3 pdas or larger fiscal uniti The ri Subdni 
sions of the District ore — Dharwab Hubli Gadao, Nawaloiph? 
Bankapur, Rov Raxibexhur, Kod, Hanoal, Karajoi and 
K.VLCHATGL The admimstrauon in rm'cnne matters is entrusted to tt 
Collector and 5 Assistants, of whom 3 are corenanted dvfl servants. 
For the settlement of ovil disputes there Trere m xfiSr, 4 courts, 
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including the court of the District Judge Thirty officers, including 6 
Europeans, shared the administration of criminal justice. In the same 
year, the total strength of the District or regular police force ivas 733 
officers and men The total cost of maintaining this force Avas 
;^i2,i54 These figures show one policeman to e^very 6 18 square 
miles as compared with the area, and i to every 1204 persons as 
compared with the population , the cost of maintenance w'as 
^2, 13s yd per square mile, or 3d per head of the population 
There is i jail at Dhdrwdr town, in which 562 male and 109 female 
prisoners w'ere confined in 1880 The District contains 51 post-offices 
and 3 telegraph offices, viz at Dhdrwdr, Hubh, and Gadag-Betigeri 

In 1881-82, the re-settlement of the Dhdrwdr Distnct was com- 
pleted at a total cost of ;!^44,o3o, resulting in a total increase of 
the land revenue to ^^266, 540, the annual increase consequent on 
re-settlement being ;^45,489 The local funds, created since 1863 for 
works of pubhc utility and rural education, yielded, in 1881-82, a sum 
of ;i^i5,89i There are ii municipalities in the District, their total 
receipts in 1881-82 amounted to ^^10,170, and their expenditure to 
;;^io,64i The incidence of municipal taxation varied from io;^d to 
3s i|d per head In the same year there w'ere 377 schools in the 
District, or an average of 5 schools for every 15 villages, with an 
attendance of 27,113 pupils In Dhdrwar town there is i librarj^, and 
3 local newspapers are published 

Medical Aspects — The climate is, for both natives and Europeans, 
about the healthiest in the Bombay Presidency In December and 
January, dews are heaiq^ and general From February to the middle 
of April IS the hot season , and from the latter date to the beginning 
of June, Avhen the regular rainy reason sets in, show'ers are frequent 
Except in November and December, when strong winds blow from the 
east, the prevailing Avmds are from the w'est, south-west, and south-east 
The average maximum temperature for the hot months (March to May) 
IS 93° h , the maximum for the rainy season (June to October), 83° , 
the maximum for the cold season (November to February), 84° F The 
average rainfall at Dharwdr town for a penod of seven years ending 
1881 was 32 89 inches At Hubli the rainfall for the same penod 
averaged 25 8 inches 

There are 3 dispensaries in the District, and a civil hospital at 
Dhdrwdr town Dunng 1881-82, 43,498 persons m all were treated, 
of whom 42,900 were out-door and 598 m-door patients There 
is also a lunatic asylum at Dhdrwir The births registered in the 
District in 1881 numbered 33,315, or 37 73 per 1000 of population, 
the deaths in the same year numbered 20,492, or 23 30 per 1000, the 
average death-rate for the five years previous being 41 o Number 
of persons vaccinated m 1881-82, 21,025 [For further information 
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regarding DMnrir Distnct, *ee Htcords cf the Govimment of Bomhay 
0^^'!^^fA)yPap<nrtsardutgt)u Ramson of iki SOiUtfunt Nos. cxlv., 
CLV^ CLvi., CLix. CLXi, CT . Ti . and CLXiL See also the Bomix^ Ctusuf 
Refort and the Boniboy Anmual Adatuustraiwn and IkpariwuMtal 
Rtporis from 1880 to 1883.] 

DhirwAr — bob-dmsion of Dh^rw^ Dutnet, Bombay Presidency 
Area, 425 square miles, contama 1 town and 137 villages. Popnlation 
(i88r) rii 137 namely 55 534 males and 55 613 females, Hmduinum 
93 547 Muhammadans, 15 on others, 3579 The Suh-divman 
contained m 1883, i avfl and 10 cnminal courts, pohee stabons 
(/Afmfr), 3 regular pohee, 70 men village watchmen (citfaiHiftfrr) 383 

DhArwAr — TTie chief town of Dhirwir District, situated m labtude 
15 27 N,, and longitude 75 3 30 e. Area, mcluding the subirbs, 
3 square milet. Popolaoon (i88t) 37 191 including 671 in canton 
ments, thus classified — 19,709 Hmdus, 6545 Muhammadans, 371 
Jams, 618 Chrubons, 34 Pdrsls, and 34 oth^ The fort stands 
on undulating ground. Towards the west, low hills nm down to the 
plains, forming the last spurs of the Western Gbits. The fort and 
the town are almost hidden from view ou the east by trees and rismg 
ground. The approach from the sooth is etnlang. The highest pomt 
IS occupied by the Collector's office, from which a commandmg view 
of the town, suburbs, and surrounding country u obtained. Below the 
office and adjacent to it is the temple of UlrvBonpa, and beyond, the 
hill of Mdilai^d, formerly considered the key to the fort of Dhirwdr 
The travellers' bungalow or rest house is one mile west of the fort, and 
the cemetery is a Irttlc to the south-west The church, about one mile 
to the south of the travellers' bungalow belongs to the Basle German 
Missioa The cantonments lie to the north-west of the fort, about 3 
miles distant Beyond the town extensiTe plains of black soil stretch 
across to the hilli of Nawalgund and Nargund on the cast, and on 
the north-east to the famous hills of Ycllama (a Hmdu ddty) and 
Parsagad. Towards the south-east, the hiU of Mulgilod appears at the 
distance of about 36 nnlci There is no nuthenbe evidence of the 
date when the fort was founded. A purdna or legendary chronicle 
concerning the ongm of the neighbouring temple of Someswar makes 
no mention of Dhirwdr According to local tradibon, the fort was 
founded m 1403 by one Dhiir Rio an officer m the Forest Department 
under Ram Riji, the Hmdu King of Aiugilndt The Anlgdndi 
kingdom was overthrown by Mohammad Adll Shih of Bijipur in 
1568 In 1685 captured by the iloghal Emperor of 

Delhi and m 1753, it fell mto the hands of the Marithis. In 1778* 
Dhdrwdr was token from the ifarithis by Haidar All, the Muhammadan 
usurper of M)iore and in 1791 k was retaken by a Bntah force 
atudluiry to the Marithis under Ponhurdm Dhio On the final ottr 
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thw\ of the PosluN.i, m iSiS, Dlulrwdr, with the oihcr^posscbsions of that 
potentate, fell to the dispo'^al of the British Go\ eminent The fort is 
described as being ncll planned and naturally strong PrcMOUS to 
1S57 It was kept m repair Since then it has been breached, and, 
like all other forts in the 'District, it is now fast falling into mins 
In 1S37, Dharwar was the scene of Molent feuds between the 
Brdhinans and Linga3ats, compelling the interference of the British 
Go\ eminent 

Ihe town, which is aer) straggling, is made up of 7 quarters, or 
maluUs. There are few good houses with upper storejs A market is 
held cacry Tuesday The only monument of historical interest is 
that erected m memorj of the Collector, Mr. St John Thackeray, and 
the sub-Collector, hir J C Iilunro, aaho aacre killed at the taking of 
Kittur in 1S24 About a mile and a half south of Dhdrwdr is a hill 
called the Mailargad , on its summit stands a small square stone ■ 
temple, built after the Jam fashion, and facing the east The columns 
and beams are of massiae stone, and the roof of the same material is 
handsomely car\ed On one of the columns is an inscription m Persian, 
recording that the temple was con\erted into a mosque m 1680 by the 
deputy of the King of Bijdpur '1 he only prosperous classes of the popula- 
tion are the Brdhmans and Lingdjats The influential Brdhmans arc 
generally public officers, vakils (ad\ oqates), zamitidiits (landowners), 
and saukars (bankers and money-lenders) The Lingayats are, as 
a rule, traders, who almost monopolize the export of cotton, timber, 
and grain Some of the Musalmans are also w’calthy merchants 
A few' Pdrsfs and Marwans, who have recently settled in the tow'n, deal 
chiefly in European goods The pnncipal articles of export are cotton 
and nee , the imports compnse English piece-goods, chillies, cocoa-nut, 
molasses, dates, betel-nut, groceries, mdigo, lead, zinc, and wrought and 
unwrought copper and brass There are no manufacturing industries 
of any importance , but in the jail, carpets, table-linen, cloths, and cane 
articles, — all of superior quality, — are made by the prisoners In 
1882-83, the municipal income amounted to ^(^2509, and the expendi- 
ture to , the incidence of municipal taxation being is 5d per 

head The water-supply is drawn from tw'o reservoirs There are also 
several wells in the town, but w'lth one or two exceptions they are not 
used for dnnking purposes, the water being brackish The native 
quarter was formerly unhealthy, but since the introduction of the 
Mumcipal Act, some attention has been paid to drainage and sanitary 
requirements 

Dhasdn. — River of Central India, nsing m Bhopil State, in latitude 
23° 30' N , and longitude 78° 32' e , a few miles north of Sfrmau, at an 
elevation of 2000 feet After a course of 10 or 12 miles, it enters Sdgar 
(Saugor) Distnct, Central Provinces, through which it flows for 60 miles, 
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and then runs along the sootbem boundary oi InJitpnr Diftnct, North- 
western Province* finally after a course of 33o mdes, falling into the 
Betwa. On the road between Sigar (Sangor) and Riha^arh, the 
Dhasdn is crossed by a ttone Im^ge. 

DhauMgiri {Dtwdldgin) — Mountain in the State of NepdL 
Latitude 29 ii h longitude 83 59 e. One of the loftiest peats of 
the HinuQayas height, 16 836 feet above sea level 

Dh&nlosliTar&lIL — Torra m Godivan District, Madras Presidency 
■ — See Dowlaisryaram. 

Dhaurahra. — Par^nd of NigMsan Khen District, Oudh 

bounded on the north by the Knuntfla, on the cast by the Dahdwar 
and on the tooth by the Chaota nvcis the western boundary is 
Nighisan pargand. In early dmet, prior to the Muhammadan conquest 
of Kanauj Dhaurahra wa* the freehold property of Alha and Udal the 
famous generals of Mahoba. It then formed a part of Garh UU 
Nawi, which was settled and visited by Firox Shih, and wm probably 
owned by Pisis, whose Rdji. lived at Dhanrahra. The Baco* held this 
tract dnnng the decline of the Mughal power but they were displaced 
by the Chauhin jingres, who now own iL Frm constituted a parga/td 
by Natrfl) Safdir Jaogi ft consist* of ahuriaJ dcposrta ftom the 
luianila and Chaoka nvers, and is annually mandated The inhabit 
ants sufier much fititn fever and coluviuion is \ cry backward. Soil 
pnoapoHy loam and cloy nther sandy towards the Chauko. Area, 
361 square mfles, of which 145 are cultivated and 73 cultivable. The 
117 vUlages which the /Sirjpr/vd comprises are held m fd/uiddri tenure 
by 1 8 propnetors- Populauou (1881) 8* 567 namely Hmdus, 74,510 
^ind Muhammadans, 8057 Land revenue, ;^8339 The road* consul 
merely of rough bndlciwihs, crossing the m-er* by femes. Communi- 
cation pnnapally by the KanruUa, Dahdwar and Chanka nvers by 
means of which, during ten mouths of the year a brisk trade is earned 
on in gram and oil-sced% 

Dhaurahra. — Town m Khen Distnct, Oudh 3 miles west of the 
Chaoka nver 80 tmles north of Lucknow and 73 miles eait of Shih- 
Jahiinpai. Lat 38 h., long 81 9 e. Population (i88t) 5767 
namely Hindos 4023 and Muhammadans, 1744. Area of town site 
163 acres. Consatuted a muniapality under the provisioru of Act xv 
of 1S73. Town pobce force cousuting of i sub-inspector 3 head 
corutables and la constables. Dunng the Mutiny of 1857 the 
fogitire* from Shihjahinpur and Muhamdi escaping towards Lucknow 
sought the protection of the Dhaurahra Rijd but he, on pressure from 
the rebel leaden, gave them up to their enemies. For this he was 
afterwards tried and hanged, and hb estates confiscated. 

Dhaurahra. — Town in FoinlbJd (Fyzafbdd) District, Oudh , 4 mile* 
from the Gogra nver and 30 miles from Faixibid town on the road to 
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Lucknow Population (1S81) 31 68, namely, 310S Hindus and 60 
IMuhammadans It contains neither temple, mosque, nor school , but 
a handsome gateway, said to have been built by a king of Oudh, 
Asaf-ud-dauld, stands just outside the town On the opposite side of 
Dhaurahra is an ancient Hindu shrine, shaded by a magnificent gro\e 
of tamannd trees A Hindu legend relates that Mahddeo once li\ ed 
here, his body being buried in the earth A party of religious mendi- 
cants on their way to Ajodhja conceived the idea of digging out 
the deity and exhibiting him for gain As they dug, however, his 
head sank into the earth, and the party fled in horror To com- 
memorate the miracle, a dome, surrounded by a masonry platform and 
a wall, was constructed over the spot by two devout merchants The 
place is now almost in rums 

Dhaura-Kunjara — Petty chiefship under the Indore Agency, 
Central India A remuneration of is granted to the ihdkur or 
chief for protection of the roads between Simrol Ghdt and Sigw'dr 

Dheiik4naL — Tnbutarv State of Orissa, Bengal Lat 20° 31' to 
21° ii' 30" N, and long 85“ 3' to 86° 5' e , area, 1463 square miles, 
population (1881) 208,316 Bounded on the north by Pdl Lahdra and 
Keunjhar, on the east by Cuttack District and Athgarh, on the south 
by Tigand and Hindol, and on the west by Talcher and Pal Lahdra, 
the Brdhmani forming the boundary for a considerable distance This 
river runs from west to east, through a richly-cultivated valley, afford- 
ing a waterway for trade Cultivable waste land abounds Iron is 
plentifully found, but is only worked on a small scale A petty trade 
m cochineal is also carried on Chief village, also the residence of the 
Rajd, Dhenkdnal, situated in lat 20° 39' 45" N, long 85° 38' 16" E 
AVeekly markets, for the sale of country produce, are held at Hodipur 
and Saddipur villages Population (1881) 208,316, namely, Hindus, 
128,358, Muhammadans, 535, Christians, 2, Buddhists, 48, abongmal 
tnbes (the most numerous being the Savars), 79,347 , and ‘ others,’ 26 
Estimated annual revenue, ;£ygoo, tribute payable to Government, 
_jC5o9 , militia, 44 men , regular police, 41 , rural police, 742 Dhen- 
kanal is the best organized and most prosperous of the Orissa Tributary 
States The late chief received the title of Mahdr^j£ in 1869, m 
recognition of his moderation and justice towards his people, and of 
his liberality in the Onssa famine of 1866 The present chief being a 
minor, the State is now (1883) under the direct management of 
Government 

Dhen Shahi-n (or S/id/i Dheri) — ^Village in Rdwal Pindi tahsil, 
Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab Lat 33° 17' n , and long 72° 49' 15" e 
Identified by General Cunningham with the ancient city of Taxila 
The existing remains extend over an area of 6 square miles, and rank 
as the most interesting and extensive, and the best preserved memorials 
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and then mni alo^ the sonthem boundary of I^itpur District, ?«orth 
Western Provinces finally after a course of aao miles, falling mto the 
Bctwa, On the road betreen Sigar (Saugor) and Rdhatgarh, the 
Dhasdn is crossed by a stone bndge. 

DhanlAffiri {DmUdgiri) — Moimtam m the State of h.epdL 
Latitude 39 n longitude 82 59 e. One of the loftiest peaks of 
the Himilayas height, a6 826 feet above sea 4 eveL 

DhanlesliTaraiiL — Town m Goddvan Distnct, iladrai Presidency 
Set DoWUUSHVARAlt. 

Dhitirahra. — Paixaud of Nighdsan iaksiJ Khen District, Ondh 
bounded on the north by the KaonAi, on the east by the Dahiwar 
and on the south by the Chauta nren the western boundary is 
Nighdian par^mL In early times, prior to the Muhammadan conquest 
of Kaiunj Dhaurahra was the freehold property of Alha and Udal the 
famoos generals of Mahoba. It then formed a part of Garfa Kali 
Nawd, whwii was settled and visited by Firox Shih, and was probably 
owned by Pdsis, whose Rdjd lived at Dhaurahra. The Bucni held this 
tract during the decline of the Mughal power bnt they were displaced 
by the Cbauhin Jdngres, who now own it Finrt constituted a ftargend 
by Nawdb Safdif Jang. It consists of allnvlal depodu from the 
I^cmih and Chaulu riven, and u annually mandated The inhabit 
ants sufTer much from fever and culuvation ts lery backward SoQ 
pnnapally loam and clay rather sandy towards the Chauka. Area, 
361 square miles, of which 145 are cultimted and 73 cultivable. The 
It; villages which the parsaad comprises arc held in tMukddri tenure 
by 18 propnetors. PopebUon (1881) 83 567 namely Hmdus, 74,510 
and iluhammadans, 8057 Land revenue, ;ii^8339. The roads consist 
merely of rough bndle^ihs, crossing the m e rs by femes. Communi- 
cauon pnnapally by the Kaunila, Dahdwar and Chauka r ivers by 
means of which during ten months of the year, a brak trade is earned 
on m grain and odseeds. 

Dhaurahra. — Town m Kben Distnct, Oudh 3 miles west of the 
Chauka nver 80 miles north of Lucknow and 73 mdes cast of Shdh- 
jahinpur LaL 38 v long Si 9 e. Population (1881) 5767 
namely Hmdus 4033 and iluhammadans, 1744 Area of town site 
163 acres. Constiiuted a moiudpality under the pronuons of Act xv 
of 1873. Town police force cotuuung of i sub-inipector 3 head 
constables, and 13 constables. Dunng the Mutiny of 1857 the 
fugunes from Shihjahinpur and Muhamdi escaping towards Lucknow 
sought the protection of the Dhaurahra Riji but he, on pressure from 
ihe rebel leaders, gave them up to their enemies. For this he was 
afterwards ined and hanged, and hU estates confiscated. 

DhanrahrtL— Town m Faudbdd (Fyiibid) Distnct, Oudh 4 miles 
from the Gogra nver and o mDct from Faidbdd town on the road to 
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Lucknow Population (1881) 3168, namely, 3108 Hindus and 60 
Muhammadans It contains neither temple, mosque, nor school , but 
1 handsome gateway, said to have been built by a king of Oudh, 
Aisaf-ud-dauli, stands just outside the town On the opposite side of 
Dhaurahra is an ancient Hindu shrine, shaded by a magnificent gro\ e 
Df tamarind trees A Hindu legend relates that Mahadeo once lived 
iiere, his body being buried in the earth A party of religious mendi- 
::ants on their way to Ajodh^a conceived the idea of digging out 
Lhe deity and exhibiting him for gain As they dug, however, his 
head sank into the earth, and the party fied in horror To com- 
memorate the miracle, a dome, surrounded by a masonry platform and 
1 wall, was constructed over the spot by two devout merchants The 
place IS now almost m rums 

Dhaura-Kunjara. — Petty chiefslnp under the Indore Agency, 
Central India A remuneration of is granted to the thdkur or 
chief for protection of the roads between Simrol Ghdt and Sigwar 

DhenkdJiaL — Tnbutarv^ State of Orissa, Bengal Lat 20° 31' to 
21° ii' 30" N , and long 85° 3' to 86“ 5' e , area, 1463 square miles , 
population (1881) 208,316 Bounded on the north by P^l Lahdra and 
Keunjhar, on the east by Cuttack District and Athgarh, on the south 
by Tigarid and Hindol, and on the west by Talcher and Pal Lahdra, 
the Brdhmanl forming the boundary for a considerable distance This 
river runs from west to east, through a nchly-cultivated valley, afibrd- 
ing a waterway for trade Cultivable waste land abounds Iron is 
plentifully found, but is only worked on a small scale A petty trade 
in cochineal is also carried on Chief village, also the residence of the 
Rajd, Dhenkdnal, situated in lat 20“ 39' 45" N, long 85“ 38' 16" e 
Weekly markets, for the sale of country produce, are held at Hodipur 
and Saddipur villages Population (1881) 208,316, namely, Hindus, 
128,358, Muhammadans, 535, Christians, 2, Buddhists, 48, aboriginal 
tribes (the most numerous being the Savars), 79,347, and ‘ others,’ 26 
Estimated annual revenue, ;^Tgoo, tribute payable to Government, 
p^509 , mihtia, 44 men , regular police, 41 , rural police, 742 Dhen- 
kanal is the best organized and most prosperous of the Orissa Tributary 
States The late chief received the title of Mahir^jd m 1869, in 
recognition of his moderation and justice towards his people, and of 
his liberality m the Orissa famine of 1866 The present chief being a 
minor, the State is now (1883) under the direct management of 
Government 

Dhien ShaMn (or S/id/i Dhen) — ^Village in Rdwal Pindi iahsil, 
Rilwal Pindi District, Punjab Lat 33° 17' N , and long 72° 49' 15" e 
Identified by General Cunningham with the ancient city of Taxila 
The existing remains extend over an area of 6 square miles, and rank 
as the most interesting and extensn e, and the best presented memorials 
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of ontiqnrty m the whole Punjab Province. The number and sue of 
the stupes and monastenes render them worthy of the greatest attention. 
The earliest inhabitants of the surrounding region appear to have been 
the Takkas, who originally held ell the bind Sdgar Dodb and from 
their name Gcnend Cunningham derrrci that of Taxila or Takshasila, 
which Aman describes os a large and wealthy aty the most populous 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes (or Jehlam) The aty stood a 
few milfs to the north of the Margala Pass, where several mounds still 
mark the sues of its pnnapal bmldinga. Alcnnder rested his army at 
this point for three days, and was royally entertamed by the rogning 
so v er ei gn. The (ilhinese Bnddhist pilgnm, Fa Hian, \TSited Taidla, 
as a place of peculiar sanctity about 400 aj> Again, in 630 and 
643, his countryman and co-religionist, Hwen Thiang also made it 
a halting place whfle on his pdgnmoge, but found the seat of govern- 
ment removed to Kashmir The nuns of Tarila consist of six separate 
portions. The mound of Bfr dose to the modem rock-seated village 
of Dhen Shah in, nbound m fragments of brick and pottery and offers 
a rich mine of corns and gems for the antiquary Hatiil, a fortified 
spur of the Margila range probably formed the ancient atadel it is 
enclosed by a rained wall, and crowned by a large bastion or tower 
Sir Kap presents the appearance of a supplementary fortress, united 
with the atadel by a wall of orcumvaliadoo. Kacha Kot possibly gave 
shelter to the elephants and cattle during a siege. Bdbar Khina con 
tains the retnams of a stapa wlucb General Cunningham identifies with 
that of Asoka, mentioned by Hwen Thsang Besides all these massive 
wTjrks, a wide expanse, covered by monasteries or other religious build 
ingi, stretches on every side from the central aty to a considerable 
distance. 

Dhl Dharamrfti. — Petty duefrhip under the Bbfl (Bbeel) or 
BhopAwar Agency of Central India. The population is entutly BMU 

Dhobi {DhstA-DkeinHt ), — Mountam peak m the Prabipgin or 
Chinna klmedi estate, Ganjim Distnct, Madras Prcsidencv Latitude 
JO longitude S4 3' E. It forms part of the Eastern Ghit range, 
8 miles distant from Dirangin. Height, 4166 feet above the sea. A 
station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 

Dhobi khiL — Village m the Gdro HiQi District, Assam on the 
Someswarf river near which a fine outcrop of the coal stnta was 
discovered in 1873 by the officers of the Survey Lat 25 j 8 long. 
90 46 E. 

Dhodar All — One of the most important of the raised roads or 
embankments constructed in Assam b> forced labour during the role 
of the \ham dynasty It runs paraljel to the Brahroaputra through 
the enure length of STbtdgar Distnct for a distance of 117^ miles and 
U under the management of the Distnct Road Corarairtee It joins 
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the Assam Trunk Road at the Dhaneswari rner in the Goldghdt Sub- 
division 

Dhola — Petty State in Gohehvar piauth or division, Kathidwdr, 
Gujardt, Bombay Presidency , consisting of i village, with i indepen- 
dent tnbute-payer Estimated revenue, of uhich £,12^ los is 

payable as tribute to the Gdekuar of Baroda and ^5, iSs to Jundgarh 
Dholarwa. — Petty State m South Kathiavsdr, Gujardt, Bombay 
Presidency, consisting of i village, with i independent tribute-payer 
Estimated revenue, ;^2oo per annum, of which 6s is payable as 
tribute to the Gdekwar of Baroda and ;^2, 6s to Jundgarh 

Dholbdjd — Large village m Pumiah District, Bengal Lat 26° 16' 
N, long 87° 19' 21" E Situated on the Matiydri road, 40 miles 
distant from Pumiah town, and 16 miles from Basantpur Primary 
school 

Dholera — Seaport m the Dhandhiika Sub-dmsion, Ahniaddbdd 
District, Bombay Presidency, 62 miles south-west of Ahniaddbdd One 
of the chief cotton-marts in the Gulf of Cambay Latitude 22“ 14' 
45" N , and longitude 72° 15' 25" e Population (1881) 10,301, namely, 
7266 Hindus, 1289 Muhammadans, 1740 Jams, 4 Chnstians, and 2 
Parsis Situated m the swampy tract extending along the w^est of the 
Gulf of Cambay, wathin the limits of the Peninsula of Kathidwdr 
Though called a port, the towm of Dholera lies about 1 2 miles from 
the sea The Bhddar or Dholera creek on which it stands is said 
to have been, a century ago, open for boats up to Dholera , but for 
the last fifty jears the creek has silted up and trade passes through tw’o 
ports — Khun, about 5 miles lower down on the same creek, and Bavhari, 
on an inlet of the sea about 16 miles south The space between the 
town and the port was traversed by a tramway constructed by a 
company of native speculators at a cost of ^5000, but it has ceased 
to run There is a lighthouse at the entrance to the creek Post-office, 
telegraph office, 3 Government schools, pohce station, and dispensary 
Dholera has given the trade name to a quality of cotton well known m 
the European market during the American War (1862-65) it was the 
chief cotton port m Gujarat 

Dholka — Sub-dmsion of Ahmaddbdd District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Sdnand , on the east by Kaira District and 
Cambay , on the south by Dhandhuka , and on the west by Kathiawdr 
Area, 665 square miles , contains i town and 117 villages Population 
(1881) 111,192, namely, 56,485 males and 54,707 females Hindus num- 
ber 98,080, Muhammadans, 11,284, ‘others,’ 1828 The Sub-division 
is a plain sloping south-west to the little Rann In the east along the 
Sd,barmati the fields are hedged and the land is thickly planted with 
frmt-trees The south-west is a bleak country exposed to the biting 
wands of the cold season The only river is the Sabarmati In 1877 
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there were 3534 welU, 132 water lifts, and 725 pondi Average ram 
faD, 30 mches. In the year of the Bombay thirty yean* settlement 
(1856-57) there were 9763 holdings with on average acreage of 12 
acres, paying an average rental of j£,\ os. 9d. Agncullnral Block 
in 1877 — homed cattle, 47839 horses, 1068 sheep and goats, 
j2 181 camels, 79 ploughs, 10,533 carts, 4358. In 1878 the 
total area of cultivated land was 22a 141 acres, of which 27 per cent, 
were fallow or under grass. Cereals occupied 136 891 acres out of 
the 162 714 under actual culdvation wheat occupied 91 638 acres, 
lodr 29,889 cotton, 14,638 In 1884 the Sab-division contained i 
civil and 2 crumnal courts pohce stations, 3 regular police, 102 men 
village watchmen {cJuatkiddrs) 334. Land revenne (1883) ^2^ 986. 

Dholka. — Chief town of the Dholka Sub-dinsinn, Ahmadibdd 
District, Bombay Presidency 22 miles south west of Ahmidibdd- 
Latitude 22 43 30 n longitude 72 28 30 e. Population (1881) 
17716 namely 11880 Hindus, 5658 Mohammadans, 126 Jams 
and 9 Pdnrfs, Municipal revenne (i88r-8a) ;^992 rate of taxation 
IS. I id. per head. DhoDca a situated amidst mined palaces, 
mosques, mausoleums^ and spaaous tanks, embanked and Imed with 
masonry Though not regularly fortified, it is surroonded by a wall 
of mad 4 miles to arcumfereuce. Probably one of the oldest towni 
ia Gujordt Dholta lies on the nver Sdbejmati, on the chief land 
route between Gujardt proper and Kithidwdr It is lupposedi, in 
the early Hindu penod, to have been the resting place of the 
Pondyds, of Prince Konaksen of the Solar race, of Mmal Devi, the 
mother of Sidhi Raj of Anhilwdda (1094-1143), and of VliT Dhaval, 
the founder of the Vdghela dynasty {13th century). Dunng the 
Muhammadan penod Dholka was the residence of 0 local governor 
from Delhi, and u still contains the remains of many fine Musalmdn 
buildings. It was taken by the Mordihds in 1736 came into the 
GdekwiPs hands m 1757 and was eventually ceded to the Bntuh in 
1804. The greater part of the inhabitants are Kasbdhs ( townsmen ) 
the descendants of the soldiers of fortune who came with the Vdghelos 
when dnven from AnhQwdda by the KhDji AU-ud-dfn in 1297 The 
chief industry is the weaving of women 1 robes, xirw, the best of their 
kind m Ahmaddbdd Distnct There are 5 schools, sub-judges court, 
post-office and dupensary 

Dholpur — Native State m Rdjputdna, Central India, under the 
political fupcnntcndence of the Dholpur Agency IJes between 
26 23 and 36 57 K latitude and betwe e n 77 16 and 78 19 r 
longitude area, laoo square inDes. It extends from north-cast to 
south west for a length of 7 mfles, with an average breadth of 16 
miles. Dholpur b bounded on the north by the DnlUh Dislria of 
Agra, from which It u for the roost part divided by the Binganga nver, 
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on the south by the river Chambal, which separates it from the State of 
Gwalior , on the west by the States of Karaulf (Kerowlee) and Bhartpur 
(Bhurtpore) Chief town, Dholpur 
Physical Aspds — The Chambal flows from south-west to north-east 
for over 100 miles through Dholpur territory During the dry weather 
It IS a sluggish stream 300 yards wide, and lies 170 feet below the 
level of the surrounding countr}' In the rains it rises generally about 
70 feet above its summer level , its breadth is then increased by more 
than 1000 yards, and it runs at the rate of 5^ miles an hour. It is 
bordered everywhere by a lab}mnth of ravines, some of which are 90 
feet deep, and extend to a distance of from 2 to 4 miles from the river’s 
bank. The Chambal is unnavigable on account of its rapid changes of 
level Boats ply at 16 ghdts or crossings between the Dholpur and 
Gwalior banks The most important crossing is at Rdjghdt, 3 miles 
south of the town of Dholpur, on the high road between Agra and 
Bombay A bridge of boats is kept up beUveen the ist November 
and the 15th June, and a large ferry-boat plies during the rest of the 
year No tributanes fall into the Chambal dunng its course through 
Dholpur terntor}' The B^ngangd or Utangan riv^r, nsing in the hills 
near Bairat in Jaipur, runs for about 40 miles between the northern 
boundary of Dholpur and the Distnct of Agra, its bed is about 
40 feet below the surrounding country, and in the rams it is liable 
to floods, with a rise of from 17 to 20 feet The other rivers are 
the Parbati, which rises in KarauH, and, traversing Dholpur in a 
north-easterly direction, falls into the Bdngangd, and its two tribu- 
taries, the Merka and Merki These three streams dr)"- up in the hot 
season, leaving only occasional pools where the channels are deep 
The general nature of the soil being a friable alluvium overlying a 
stratum of stiff yellow clay, the beds of all the nvers in Dholpur are 
considerably below the general level of the country, and all their banks 
are more or less cut up and fnnged with ravines 

A ridge of red sandstone, varying in breadth from 2 to 14 miles, with an 
elevation of from 560 to 1074 feet above sea-level, runs for over 60 miles 
through the State m the direction of its greatest length It affords a 
valuable stone for building purposes, fine grained and easily worked 
in the quames , it hardens by exposure to the weather, and does not 
deteriorate by lamination. The railway bndge over the Chambal 
is built entuely of this stone Kankar, or nodular limestone, is 
found m many places m the ravines leading to the nvers , and a bed 
of excellent hmestone occurs on the banks of the Chambal, near the 
Agra and Bombay road, within 2^ miles of the town of Dholpur 
No coal or metallic ores are found in the State. The soil is every- 
where poor on the sandstone ridge, and m its immediate vicmity , 
but It becomes ncher and more fertile m proportion to the increase of 
VOL. IV s 
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datancc from the ndge. In the north and north-west, the soil is for 
the most part a miiture of sand and day known as dcmat, which is as 
productive os the best land in Agra District To the north-cast, m the 
Rijihhem an area of about 90 square miles is covered with 
block soH, simibr to that of Bnndelkhand, yielding excellent cold 
weather crops. Dholpttr is a gram prodncmg coimtry and is not 
remarkable for any ipectal mannlactures. The chief crops raised are 
bdjra (Holcus spicatus) wtctk and jcdr (Holcuj sorghum) and m 
the cold season a considerable quantity of wheat and barley Cotton 
nnd rice are also produced. Imgation is earned on by means of 
tnntri and weUs, the average depth at which water is found bong 15 
feet Of the total area of the Stale (768,000 acres) about 50 per 
cent IS under cultiviUOfL About 43 3 jw" cent of the country 11 
barren, and about 3 per cent is occnpied by villages, nvers, tanks, etc. 

The land tenures are m most respects similar to those of the North 
Western Provinces, with this important exception, that m Dholpur as 
under other Native Governments, the chief is the absolute owner of the 
land. The taminddn or lambcrddn os they arc more usoally termed 
ore persons (generally descendants of the ongmal foimders of the 
village) who contract with the State for the payment of the revenue 
demand, which they collect from the culdvntors. So long as they 
observe their contract, they are considered ns owners of the land 
actually caltrvated by them and by their tenants, and also of uncultivated 
land s^aent for the graiing of the village cattle. The remainder of 
the untiUed land, with its produce, groves, tanks, etc., belongs to the 
State. 

Prfulaimi . — A rough Census of the population taken during the sur 
vcy of the State m 1876 showed a total of 3a7 976 mhabitanti. The 
regular general Census of 1881 fn-e j-cari later disclosed a population 
of 349,657 persons, dwelling m 4 towns and 534 villages, and occupying 
48,439 houses average density of inhabitants per square mile, soS 04 
number of towns and lillages per square mile, 45 number of 
houses i)CT square mile, 40 35 number of persons per house, 
5 1$ Total males, 138,342 females, in 315. Gassifrcd according 
to rehgion, there were returned 339,050 Hmdus, 18,097 Mohammadani, 
“I Chratians, and 3483 Joins. Among the Muhammadans wcie 
included 96S0 Shaikhs, 970 Say)ids, s39 hlughalt, 5585 Pathins, and 
1633 others. ITie most numcrons classes arc at two extremes of the 
Hindu socul scale — Dnlbmans, 44 J47 and Cbamirs, 35 075. Riljpuis 
number 33 7O6 Giljirs, 19,483 Kachhts,35io Minis, 11934 Jits, 
3933 Banqds, 13,664 Ahlrs, 768 and other Hindu castes, 76,065 
The Muhammadans h\c for the most part m the towns of Bin nnd 
Dholpur The Ciljars, the oldest known Inhabitants of the country 
arc generally found along the banks of the Chambal m the Ding or 
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ravine idluhs of B^rf and Gird, they are great cattle-lifters The 
IVfinds, believed to have come originally from Jaipur (Je}T5ore), are 
among the best cultivators of the State The people generally are 
engaged in tilling the land, and the whole country is agricultural The 
dominant religion is Hinduism of the Vishnu vite sect Four towns 
have a population of over 5000, namely, Dholpur (15,833), Purani 
Chaonl (5246), Bari (11,547), and Rdjikhera (6247) I^i 1882, 8 
schools, with a total daily attendance of 447 pupils, were maintained 
in the larger towns of the State In one of these, English, Persian, 
and Hindi are taught, in three, Persian and Hindi, and m four, 
Hindi alone 

The Trunk Road from Agra to Bombay runs through the State from 
north to south, passing by Dholpur town There are no other 
metalled roads but a few fair-weather tracks — one leading from Dholpur 
by Rdjdkhera to Agra , a second with a mam direction west from 
Dholpur to Bdri, and thence to Bhartpur on one side and Karauli on 
the other, a third having a mam direction to the north-east from 
Dholpur to KoUri and Baseri, and thence to KarauH 

The Sindhia State Railway, between Agra and Gwalior, runs through 
the State m a direction generally parallel to the Grand Trunk Road 
It crosses the Chambal by a bridge of 12 spans of 200 feet each, about 
1 12 feet above the over bed 

Admtmstraiion — The land revenue of Dholpur in 1882-83 amounted 
to ;^7 1,400 Customs and other sources of revenue brought up 
the gross total to ^^110,572 The expenditure m the same year 
was p^9i,ooi The land, w'hich had not been surveyed since 1570, 
in the reign of Akbar, was re-surveyed in 1875-76, preparatory to a 
re-settlement which was conducted on a basis similar to that of the 
North-Western Provinces, but simpler in its details For fiscal purposes 
the State is divided into the following five sub-divisions or tahslls — 
namely, Gird Dholpur, of 5 taluks , Bdri, of 7 taluks , Baseri, of 2 
tdluks , KoMri, of 3 tdluks , and Rajdkhera, of 2 tdluks Fifty-seven 
villages m the State belong to jdgirddrs, who in return are expected 
themselves to serve in the State army, and to furnish a certain number 
of horsemen for the State service, 44 villages have been set apart 
pnncipally as religious grants , and the State exerases the nght of 
interference in cases of oppression or exaction on the part of the 
jd^rddrs The Mahdxdj Rdnd is assisted by a council of regency 
consisting of three members The Dholpur jail is managed on 
a system similar to that in Bntish jails It contains an average 
of 130 prisoners The police and judicial administration is under 
the Nazim, or chief civil and cnminal judge, who tries all cases , but 
those involving a punishment heavier than three years’ impnsonment 
must be referred for confirmation to the Council of Management In 
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1882-83 1978 oimmil casq were disposed of imd 348 avil suits 
were heard. There arc 11 pohcc stations and 44 outposts, with a 
watchman m each village. A amall forest department is employed m 
each par^nd under the iakdlddr The arrangements for the collection 
of customs arc co-ordmate wrth those for land revenue. 

TTie climate u generally healthy The hoL wmds blow steadily and 
strongly during the months of April, May and June. The annual rain- 
fall averages from 27 to 30 inches. There are three State dispensaries, 
at which 20,561 cases were treated m 1882 7895 persons were vac 
anated during the same penod. 

History — According to local tradition Dholpur denves its name from 
Rijd Dholan Deo Tonw^r (of the ancient Tomar or Tonwir dynasty of 
Delhi) who about 1004 ajx held the country between the Chamhol 
and Binganga nvera. Previous to that time it is supposed to have 
formed part of the kingdom of BCanauj. Very httle is anthentically 
known of the country until the Mnmimin conquests, with which it 
became early incorporated. Dholpur for a droe re sist ed Bilbar but 
under Akbar the State formed pan of the Muhammadan Subah, or 
province, of Agrx In 1658, the sons of Sbdbjahin Aurangieb and 
Muiid fought for esnptre et Rimka Chabutra, three mOes cast 
of Dholpur Aurangieb proving victonoos. Afrer the death of 
Aurangieb, Dholpur was oi^n the scene of a struggle for empire. 
Within hs territory the sous of Aurangieb, Amm and Muamm, 
deaded their pretensions In the field, and the former pnnee was 
slain but Ri)i Kaluin Singh Bhodaunyi, taking advantage of the 
troubles which beset ihe new emperor on every nde, obtained 
possession of the Dholpur temlory The BhadaunyAs remained 
undiitarbed till 1761 when the JAt Riji, Siimj Mall of Bbartpur 
(Bhurtpore) afrer the battle of Plnipat, scued upon Agm and overran 
the country During the succeeding forty five years, Dholpur changed 
masters no less than five tunes. In 1775 it shared the fate of the rest 
of the Bhartpur possessions, which were scired by Mind Nnjaf Khdn. 
On the death of Mura m 1 781, it fell into the han^ of Smdhm. At the 
outbreak of the Mariihi war id 1803, it was occupied by the Bntish 
by whom, m accordance with the treaty of Sarjl Anjengdon, it was, at 
the end of the year ceded to the Gwalior chiet In 1805 under fresh 
amngcmenti with Daulat Rio Sindhia, it was resumed by the English 
who in 1806 finally umhng the temtorics of Dholpur liirf and Rijf 
khera with Sir Muttra Into one State, made it over to Mahdrdnd Kuat 
Smgh (the ancestor of the present chief of Dholpur) In exchange for bis 
territory of Gohad, which was given up to Smdhia. The reigning 
family of Dholpur arc Jdls of the Bamidolia family belonging to the 
Deiwdll tribe, which claims a vciyanaent lineage. The onecstor of the 
^ily b said to have been In possession of lands at BamrdoU near 
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Agra m 1195, which circumstance the}' have taken their name 
They joined the side of the Rdjputs against the Musalmdns, and 
received a grant of the territory of Gohad, whence the title of Rdnd was 
assumed This is said to have occurred in 1505 a d They appear to 
have become connected wuth Bdji Rdo Peshw'd , and in 1761, w'hen the 
Mardthds had been completely defeated at Pdnipat, Rdnd Bhlm Singh 
seized the fort of Gwalior. In 1777, Sindhia besieged and took the 
fortress In order to form a barner against the Marathds, Warren 
Hastings in 1779 made a treaty with the Rdnd, and the joint forces of 
the English and the Rand retook Gwalior. In 1781, a treaty wnth 
Sindhia stipulated for the integrity of the Gohad territories , but after 
the treaty of Salbye, the Mahdrand w'as abandoned, on the ground that 
he had been guilty of treachery, and Sindhia re-possessed himself of 
Gohad and Gwalior The Rand w'ent into exile, until Lord Wellesley’s 
pohcy against the Mardthds again brought him fora ard, w’hen the tem- 
tones of Dholpur w'ere made over to Karat Singh in 1804 Butin i8o5> 
Lord Cornwallis re-transferred Gohad and Gwalior to Sindhia, leaving 
to the Rdnd the lands w'hich he still possesses Kirat Singh’s successor, 
Bhagw-ant Singh, showed a loyal attachment to the British Government, 
especially during the Mutmy of 1857, for w'hich he received the insignia 
of K.C S I He died m 1873, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
the present chief, Mahdrdjd Rdnd Nihal Smgh, born in 1863, whose 
mother is a sister of the Rdjd of Patiala. The Rdnd of Dholpur is 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns The military force of the State consists 
of 600 cavalry, 3650 mfantrj', 32 field guns, and 100 gunners 

Dholpur. — The capital of the Native State of Dholpur, Rdjputdna, 
Central India, situated in lat 26° 42' n, and long 77° 56' E, on the 
Grand Trunk Road between Agra and Bombay, about 34 mdes 
south of Agra and 37 miles north-west of Gwalior In 1881 it 
contained a population of 15,833, namely, 10,587 Hindus, 5215 
Muhammadans, and 31 ‘others’ Three miles south of Dholpur, the 
Chambal river is crossed at Rdjghdt by a bridge of boats between 
the ist November and the 15th June, and by ferry during the rest 
of the year The Sindhia State Railway between Agra and Gwalior 
passes through Dholpur, and the railway bridge across the Chambal 
is within a distance Of 5 miles The original town is supposed to have 
been built by Rdjd Dholan Deo in the begmning of the nth century, 
to the south of the present site The Emperor Bdbar mentions 
Dholpur, and states that it surrendered to him m 1526 His son, 
Pnnce Humayfin, is said to have moved the site farther to the north, 
m order to avoid the encroachments of the Chambal river An enclosed, 
and to some extent fortified, sardt was built m the reign of Akbar The 
new portion of the town and the palace of the Rdnd were built by Rdnd 
Kirat Singh, the great-grandfather of the present chief A fair is held 
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here for fifteen days in the latter part of October when a large traffic m 
merchandise, cattle, and horses u earned on. Goods are brought from 
Delhi, Agra, Cavrnpur and Lucknow Religions fairs for the purpose 
of bathing are held at hlachkilnd, a lake 3 miles to the west of 
Dholpor m May and agam at the beginning of September The lake, 
which coTrCTS an area of 41 acres, lies m a natural hollow of great 
depth it 13 filled in the rams by the drainage of the surrounding 
country and roaintained by the convergence of springs having their 
sources in the sandstone hHU by which it is surrounded. The lake has 
no less than 114 temples on its banks, none of an earlier date than the 
rSth century Another large fair is held at Salpau, 14 mflei north west 
of Dholpiir at the end of Febniary 

Dhol flamudrtL — Marsh m Farfdpnr Distnct, Bengal situated to 
the south-east of Forldpar town. Durmg the rams it expands into 
a lake of about 8 iniles in orainifercnce, the water extendmg dose 
to the houses of the towra In the cold weather it gradually dwmdics, 
and in the hot season is only a mile or two m circumference. 

Dhoneg&on. — Town m Boldina Distnct, Berdi. Popnlaticm (1881) 

4359- 

Dhor^ — Fortified town m the pemnsub of Kithiiwir Gu.Jarit, 
Bombay Presidency Latitude si 45 n longitude 70 37 k. 43 miles 
south-west ofRijkoc, and 53 mOes east of Porbandar Population (1881) 
16131 namely 6991 Hindos, 8310 Muhammadans, and 930 Joins. 

Dhotrlft-Baisola. Petty chieCihip of Dhir Native State, under 
the Bhfl or Bhopdwar Agency Central India. Under a settlement 
made in i8i8 the tMdhtr or chief engaged to pay annually 50 to 
the State of Dhir Population entirely Bhfl. The chief holds 9 
villages, 

Dhrifik — Petty State of the Holifl prdnS or division of KithHwir 
Gujarit, Bombay Presidency It consists of 34 villages, with 9 
mdepcodent tribute payers. The revenue 11 estimated at J^^ooo 
tribute is paid of ;^37o its. to the Bntuh Govemment, and of 
;^ii6 los. to the Slate of Jundgarh. 

Dhrihgadr^ — Native State under the Political Agency of Kithii 
wdr Province of Gujarit (Gnzerit), Bombay Presidency It Hes 
between as 30 and 33 v latitude, and between 71 and 71 49 E. 
longitude, and contains an area of 1143 square mflei, with 139 
villages. Population (1881) 99,686, namely 88 665 Hindus, 5686 
Muhammadans, and 5335 otben. An cnet-en tract intersected 
by small streams, and consisting of billy and rocky ground where 
stone is quarried, ^\lib the exception of a small extent of nch 
black loam the soil is of inferior quality The dimatc is hot, but 
healthy The pnnapal crops are cotton and the common >-arietic3 
uf gram. The mantiCactares arc salt, copper and brass vessels, stone 
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handmills, cloth, and pottery There are no made roads, but the 
country tracks permit the passage of pack-bullocks Dholera, 
about 70 miles to the south-east of Dhr^ngadrd town, m Ahmaddbdd 
District, IS the nearest port There are 31 schools, with 1400 pupils 
The chief of Dhrangadrd entered into engagements with the British 
Government m 1807 Among the small chieftains of Kdthidwdr, he 
holds the position of a ruler of a first-class State, and is entitled to a 
salute of 1 1 guns The chief bears the title of Rdjd Sdhib He is a 
Hindu, a Rdjput by caste, and of the ]hi\i stock He pays to the 
British Government and the Nawdb of Jundgarh an annual tnbute of 
;!^4467, 143, and mamtains a military force of 2150 men He holds 
no sanad authorizing adoption, and the succession follows the rule of 
pnmogeniture He has power of life and death over his own subjects 
The JhiM family is of great antiquity, and is said to have entered 
Kdthi^wdr from the north, and to have established itself first at Pdtri, 
in the Viramgdm Sub-dmsion of Ahmad^bM Distnct, whence it moved 
to Halwad, and finally to its present seat The greater part of this 
territory would seem to have been annexed at one time by the 
Muhammadan rulers of Guzerat Subsequently, dunng the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707), the Sub-division of Halwad, then 
called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the Jhdli family The petty 
States of Limn, Wadhwd,n, Chiira, S^yla, and Thdn-Lakhtir m Kithid- 
w 4 r are offshoots from Dhrdngadrd , and the house of Wdnkiner claims 
to be descended from an elder branch of the same race Transit dues 
are not levied in the State The gross revenue m 1882 was ;^4o,ooo 

Dhrdngudrdf. — Chief town of the Native State of Dhr^ngadrd, 
Kdthidwdr, Gujarat, Bombay Presidency Lat. 22° 59' 10" n, long 
71° 31' E, 75 miles west of Ahmadd.bdd Population (1881) 12,304, 
namely, 8914 Hindus, 1473 Muhammadans, 1913 Jains, and 4 Chnstians 
The town is fortified 

DhroL — Native State under the Political Agency of Klathidw^, Pro- 
vince of Gujardt, Bombay Presidency, situated between 22° 14' and 
22°42 'n laL,and between 7 0° 2 4' and 7 0° 45 ' e long It lies inland, and 
contains i town and 64 villages. Area, 400 square miles Population 
(1881) 21,777, namely, 18,501 Hindus, 2644 Muhammadans, and 631 
‘ others ’ The country is for the most part undulatmg and rocky The soil 
IS generally light, and irrigated by water drawn from wells and nvers by 
means of leather bags The climate, though hot m the months of 
Apnl, May, and October, is generally healthy The crops are sugar- 
cane and the ordinary varieties of grain. Coarse cotton cloth is 
manufactured to a small extent There are no made roads, but the 
countT}' tracks permit the passage of carts The produce is chiefiy 
exported from Jodij'a, a town on the coast The gross revenue is 
estimated at There are 4 scliools, with 270 pupils Dhrol 
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rank* a* « lecond-clat* State among the State* m Kithi^w^r The 
mler entered into engagement* with the British Government in 1807 
The chief u a Rin^ot by caste, of the branch, with the title of 

Thikor Sihib. He holds no sanad authonxing adoption, and the 
fuccession follows the rule of pnmogenrtnre. He pays a tribute of 
^1023, as. to the Gdckwir of Baroda and the Nawib of Jondgarh 
and mflTniflTTK a mflitaiy force of n8 men. He Km power of life and 
death over his own sidiject*. No tronrit duties are lened m the 
State. 

DhroL — Chief town of the Native State of Dhrol, Kdthiiwdr 
Gujardt, Bombay Presidency, ntnated m latitude la 34 and 
longitude 70 30 t. Population (i88i) 4613, being 3109 Hindus, 
1133 Mahammadan*, and 371 Jam*. 

Dhtibri — Sub-dimion of Godlpdrd Distnct, compnsing the two 
police aides of Dhnbrl and Sukchar Total populaticm (i88r) 
*82010, namely Hmdai, 191163 Muhammadans, 89,357 and 
others, 149a Number of rillages, 662 , number of boiae*, 50 6 j 7 

Dhubri. — Chief town of Godlpdrd Pitmct, Amm, the hcad-qoarters 
banng been remored from Go^pdrd town m 1879 situated in lat 
36 * ir and long 90 a on the right bank of the Brahmapatra, 
01 the point where that nrer leave* the valley of Assam, and turns south 
to enter the pUm* of BeogaL Popolaaon (1881) 2893 Dhubrf 
Is also the head-quarter* of the Sopenntendent of Telegnpbs, Assam 
Drvmon and as the tenrunus of the cmigratiOD road running through 
Northern Bengal, and a stopping-place for Assam itcamcrs, the town 
is rapidly rising in importance. Dbubri 1* now (1882) the terminus 
of a service cxmduaed by the Northern Bengal Stale Railway and 
rteamer* ply daily m connection with that railway between Dhnbri and 
kurigidm on the Dharla nrer in the rainy season and with Jatrapur 
on the Brahmaputra in the cold weather A *team ferry crosses the 
Brahmapetra to FaUrganj town. 

Bbnde. — Petty State m the Bombay Presidency — AyDAJ.0 Statfi 

DhnIApra.— or natural reservoir In Sahdianpur Distnct, North 
^\e*tcm Province*, 7 mile* west of Sahdranpor town. In connection 
with the dramage anangement* of the Eastern Jumna Canal, a cut has 
been made from this jkil for purposes of reclamaticm but up to the 
end of 1S82 only 500 tigkds had been reclaimed. 

Dholdtia. — A guaranteed Thikurate or petty chlefshlp of the 
^\cl^e^^ Mdlwa Agency Central India. Receives ;^4o per annum 
from Smdhia, and ;^6o from Holkar os tdnkAa on Jralfdpur and 
Depdlpur 

DhdlifL — Sub-division of Khindexh Dumet, Bombay Presidency 
759 »qnareranc*. Populatwo (1881) 78,137 average density 103 
persons per square mile. Smee the Census of 1872 the popuhiion 
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has increased by 9814 Number of villages, 152, of vliich 2 are 
alienated Bounded on the north by Virdel , on the east by Pachora 
and Amalner , on the south by Sub-dmsions of Ndsik District , and on 
the west by Pimpalner Four square miles are occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages The remainder, according to the revenue survey, 
contains 345,250 acres, or 72 per cent, of arable land Of these, in 
1878, 178,109 acres, or 53 per cent, vere under tillage In 
1862-63, the }ear of the Bombay settlement for the Sub-division, it 
embraced 6747 holdings, with an average area of 24 acres, paying an 
average rent of ;3^2, 3s 4d In 1-878, cereals occupied 61 per cent of 
the land under tillage , pulses, 6 5 per cent , oil-seeds, 8 7 per cent , 
cotton, 22 per cent The Sub-di vision is broken by low hills, is 
watered by the Panjhra and Bon rivers, and is on the whole fairly 
wooded and well cultivated It is traversed from north to south by 
the road from Agra to Bombay, which divides it into tw'O nearly 
equal portions, and passes through the towm of Dhiilii. The chmate 
IS fairly healthy, except just after the rams The average rainfall of 
the last 12 years was 23 16 inches The w’ater-supply, especially m 
the south, is scanty The prevaihng soil is red, but there are some 
patches of excellent black loam The petty distnct of Songir is 
included m Dhiih^ Sub-division Land revenue of the Sub-division 
(1883), ;!^i8,65I 

Dh-Ulld — Chief town of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency, 
and head-quarters of the Dhillid Sub-division , situated in latitude 20° 
54' N , and longitude 74° 46' 30" e., on the southern bank of the Pdnjhra 
river, and 30 miles north of Chdlfsgdon, the nearest railw'ay station 
Area, including suburbs, about 2 square miles , houses, 3000 Popula- 
tion (1881) 18,449, namely, 14,018 Hindus, 2973 Muhammadans, 445 
Jams, 245 Christians, 26 P^rsls, and 742 ‘others’ Mumapal revenue 
(1882-83), ;^2998 , municipal expenditure, ^^2535 , rate of taxation, 
2S 7id per head The towm is divided into New and Old Dhdhd. 
In the latter, the houses are irregularly built, the majority being of 
a very humble description In the former there are regular streets 
of well-built houses, with a fine stone bridge crossing the P^njhra 
In 1872, Dhfihd was visited by a severe flood, w'hich did much damage 
to houses and property 

Until the beginning of the present century, Dhfllid, was an msigmficant 
village, subordinate to Ldlmg, the capital of the Ldling or Fatehdbid 
Sub-dmsion Under the rule of the Nizdm, Ldhng was incorporated 
with the Distnct of Daulatdbdd, The fort of Liling occupies the 
summit of a high hill, about 6 miles from Dhiilid, overhanging the 
Agra road and the Avir Pass leading to Mdlegdon * This stronghold, 
like aU ancient buildings in Khandesh, is locally ascnbed to the Gauh 
Rdjd, but It w'as more probably built by the Farrukhi kings, whose 
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fironber fortress it nibsequently became. To the same Arab pnncca 
may he attributed the ninneroiis stone embankments for nngabon 
found throughout the country of which those on the Pinjhra nver 
above and below Dhdhi are good examples. The old fort at 

DhiUii. is also assigned to this dynasty but it was probably like the 
village walls, restor^ and improved by the ilnghaj govemora. The 
town appears to have passed saccessivcly through the hands of the 
Arab kings, the Mnghals, and the Nirim, and to have fallen mto the 
power of the ManlthAs abont 1 795. In 1803 it was completely deserted 
by Its inhabitants on account of the ravages of Hollar and the terrible 
famme of that year. In the following year BiUji Balwant, a de- 
pendant of the Vmchnrfcar to whom the pargoKdt of LiUmg and 
Songir had been granted by the Peshwi, re peopled the torm, an 3 
received from the Vmchorkar in return for his sernces, a grant of 
tndm land and other privilegci. He was snbsciTnenUy entrusted with 
the entire management of the temtory of Songir and Ldlmg, and 
fixed his head-quarters at Dhiilid, where he continued to exercise 
authority till the occupation of the country by the Bntish m 1818. 
DbUhi was unmediatdy chosen as the he^'qoaiters of the newly 
formed Dutnct of Khindesh by Captain Bnggt. In January 1819 he 
obtained sanction for baBding public offices for the transaction of 
revenae and judicial business. Anificen were bronght from distant 
places, and the buildings were erected at a total cost of ;^37oa 
£^■617 encouragement was offered to traders and others to i^e m 
the new town Building sites were granted rent fiwc in pcipetuit} 
and advances were made both to the old inhabrtants and strangers to 
enable them to erect sabstantial houses. At this time, Captain 
Bnggs described Dhdhi os a small town, surrounded by garden 
cultivation, and shut in between on imgotioa channel and the 
n\er la 1819 the population number^ only 3509 persons, 
living in 401 houses. In 1863 there were 10000 inhabitants 
while by 1873 the number had increased to 12489, and by 1882 
to 18,449. From the date of its occupation by the British, the pro- 
gress of DhUhd oRieais to have been steady but it b only since 
the recent development of the trade ra cotton and linseed that the 
town has become of any great importance as a trading centre. 
Coarse cotton and woollen doth and turbans are manufiiaDred for 
local use, and a steam cottois-press was opened in 1876 by Volkart 
Brothers of Bombay Smee 187a a httle colony of hlusaUirins from 
AUahibid, Benares, and Lucknow have settled at DhilUi, who sa) 
that they left their own homes on account of poverty They are 
Mormns by caste, and declare tbcrasdves orthodox ^fuharamadans 
but their co-rchgitmists in DhiUid take them to be ^\ahibb. They 
support themselves by weaving sdns of fine texture which they sell 
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at a louver rate than the local merchants Dlnihd is a cantonment 
to\\n, and possesses 2 hospitals, telegraph and post offices Since 
1873, on the withdrawal of the detachment of regular Native infantrj^, 
the Bhfl Corps have occupied the lines lying to the south-west 
of the touTi, where also are the jail, the court-house and offices, 
and the dwellings of European officers. In the lines situated 
near the hamlet called Mogldi outside Dhdha proper, is stationed a 
detachment of Poona Horse Bnggs’ Suburb is the new'est and most 
prosperous part of the city Weekly fair on Thursdays, at which 
commodities to the estimated value of ^£5000 change hands There 
were in 1879, 5 Government schools, w'lth 551 pupils In 1883, 465 
m-door and 3393 out-door patients were treated in the dispensary 

Dhulidn — Village in MurshiddbM District, Bengal , situated on the 
Ganges Site of an annual fair, and one of the most important river 
marts in the District Large trade m rice, pulses, gram, w’heat, and 
other food-grams 

DhuHpnagar. — Town and cantonment in Bannu District, Punjab 
— See Edavardesabad 

Dhumd,. — ^Village m Seonl Distnct, Central Provinces , situated 13 
miles north of Lakhnddon and 34 miles from Jabalpur on the northern 
road, at an elevation of 1800 feet above sea-level Encamping 
ground, school, police station, and travellers’ bungalow Population 
about 1000 

Dhurwdi — One of the Hasht-bhai jdgi7s or petty States in 
Bundelkhand, under the Central India Agency The founder of the 
family was Rai Singh, a descendant of Bfr Singh Deo, Rdjd of 
Orchhd, who held the territory of B^ragaon He divided it amongst 
his eight sons, whence their jdgirs were called the Hasht-bhai (or 
eight brothers) There now remain four, of wffiich Dhunvdi is one 
The present holder, Dlwdn RanjUr Singh, is a Hindu Bundela 
Area of State, 18 square miles, population (1881) 1598, revenue, 
^1200 

Dhiisail. — River of Bengal — See Parwan 

Diamond Harbour. — Sub-division of the District of the Twenty- 
four Pargan^s, Bengal , situated between 21° 31' and 22° 21' 30" n lat , 
and between 88° 4' and 88° 33' 30" e. long Area, 417 square miles, 
villages, 1569, occupied houses, 44,402 Total population (1881) 
3445330J namely, males 171,732, and females 172,598 Propor- 
tion of males m total population, 49 9 per cent Hindus numbered 
253,041, Muhammadans, 88,536, Christians, 2602, Sant^ls, 34, 
other aboriginal tribes, 117 Number of persons per square mile, 826 , 
villages per square mile, 3 76, persons per village, 219, houses per 
square mile, 118, inmates per house, 74. The Sub-division com- 
pnses the five police circles (ihdnds) of Diamond Harbour, Deblpur, 
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BdiJapnr, Kalpf and Mothnrfpnr It contains 3 cml and 3 criminal 
conrts, with a regular police force of 106 officer* and men, and 931 
village watchmen ickauUddn) The c3rclone of October 1864, with its 
accompanying itorm wavC) caused a fearfiil destruction of life and 
property here. The greater number of deaths ocemred on Sigar 
iBlMd, within Diamond Harbour Sab-dinsion and m the Sundarbans. 
Out of a population of 5625 only 1488 persons escaped- It was 
estimated that m all the Tillages within one mile of the nrer the loss 
of life was 80 per cent, with a loss of cattle m the same proportion 
The famine of 1866 also caused great distress. The extension of the 
Diamond Harbour line of railway from Sonipur on the Calcutta and 
South Eastern State Railway recently opened will speedQy develop 
the resources of this tract 

Diamond Harbour — Port and head-quarteri of Diamond Harbour 
Sab-division, Twenty-four Porganrfs Distnct, Bengal ntuated on the 
left bank of the HiigU rrver m lat aa 11 xo n long 88 13 37 e. 
Well known as the anchorage of the Company’s ships m old times , 
now a telegraph ttatioa A harbourmaster and customs establishroent 
are maintained here to board vessels proceedmg up the nver and the 
Tuorements of aB shipping up or down ore telegraphed from Diamond 
Harbour and published sevenil times a day in the CalntHa TtUgnph 
Bat DO town or ereo village has sprung up and nace the 
introduction of steam, few vessels have to wait here for the Ode. The 
chief relic of its hcrtoncal importance is its graveyoxd A great scheme 
for dock building at Diamond Harbour, as an anxlhaiy port for 
Calcutta, has been recently brought forward but no final dedoon has 
yet (1883) been omved at Diamond Harbour has now been brought 
withm 38 mDes of Calcutta by rail, by the construction of a railway 
from Sonilpur station, on the Cdcntta and South Eastern State RaDway 
Distant from Calcutta 30 miles by a good road, 41 by nver 

Diamond Harbour OanaL— In Diamond Harbour Sub-divisiou 
Twenty-four Parganis, Bengal extending from Thikurpukur to Kboli 
Uufll, a distance of S3 miles, although a portion of It for three miles m 
length has lilted np. 

Diamond Iiland. — A low wooded isbnd, about 1 mile square la 
area, and visible at 5 leagues, lying off the mouth of the Dosscin river 
In Pegu, British Burma. Lot 15 51 30 n and long, 94 i8'45 e. 
It IS 50 miles distant from Pagoda l*omt, and about 8 miles from 
hegrais Island or HaJng-gyf. In shape it is quadrilateral, its ongiei 
facmg the points of the compass. During strong southerly gales, land 
ing IS difficult This island appears to have been never occupied by 
the Bnrmese, to whom h is known as Meimma-hla-kyun but it 1 $ 
'isited by those engaged in coUeenng the eggs of turtles, which arc 
^CTy abundaaL Important as the home station of the Alguada Reef 
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lighthouse establishment, and connected uith Basscin by telegraph, 
principally for the use of masters of ships calling for orders 

DiMl — Thriving market town in Bulandshahr District, North- 
Western Provinces, lat 28“ 12' 30" N, long 78° 18' 35" e Distant 
from Bulandshahr 26 miles south-east, and from Alfgarh 26 miles north 
It lies between the two head branches of the Chhoiya Ndla, whose 
ra\ines form an efficient natural drainage-channel , and is said to ha\e 
been built about the time of Sayyid Salar Masddd Ghdzf, 1029 a d , 
upon the rums of Dhundgarh, a captured Rdjput city. Population 
(1S81) 8216, namely, Hindus, 5107 , Muhammadans, 3077 , Jains, 14, 

‘ others,’ 18 Area of tow’n site, 90 acres Trade has greatly increased 
since the opening of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which has a 
station called Dibdi at the village of Kaser, 3 miles distant by metalled 
road The weekly market held on Monday is now' the largest in the 
District , a spacious masonry terrace has been built for the convenience 
of traders, and adjoining it a fine tank is now (1883) far advanced 
towards completion The town contains four satdis or native inns, two 
schools, a post-office, and a police station The hdzdr is being greatly 
enlarged The fortunes of this town have varied inversely with those 
of Andpshahr, the present head-quarters (as Dibdi w'as formerly) of 
the iahsil^ w'hich is now declining A small revenue for police and 
conservancy purposes is raised in Dibdi under the provisions of Act x\ 
of 1856, but the town will doubtless soon be constituted a regular 
municipality 

Dlbru (or Sondjfiur ) — A ruer in the southern half of Lakhimpur 
Distnct, Assam, which flows from east to w'est, nearly parallel to the 
Brahmaputra, for about 100 miles, and finally empties itself into that 
river just below the tow'n of Dibrugarh, to w'hich it has given its name 

Dlbragarh. — The head-quarters Sub-division of I^akhimpur Distnct, 
Assam, comprising the two divisions formerly known as Matak and 
Sadiyd, consisting of the whole of the Distnct lying south of the Brah- 
maputra, and the eastern portion of the area to the north of it Area, 
2038 square miles Population in 1881, 126,143, namely, Hindus, 
109,053, Muhammadans, 4029, and ‘others,’ 13,061 Number of 
villages, 697, number of houses, 19,718 The Sub-division contains 
the pohee cncles {thdnds) of Dibrugarh, Dum-duma, Jaipur, and, 
Sadiya. 

Dibrugarh l^Fort on tJie Dibru nver ') — Chief town and head- 
quarters of Lakhimpur Distnct, Assam , situated in lat 27° 28' 30" n , 
and long 94° 57' 30" E., on the Dibru nver, about 4 miles above its 
confluence with the Brahmaputra. Population (1881) 7153, including 
the troops in the military cantonment Hindus numbered 5222 , 
Muhammadans, 1881 , and Christians, 50 Dibrugarh is the terminus 
of the river trade, as commercial steamers never run higher, they 
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stop at Dibrmnukh, where the Dibni nver flows into the Brahmaputra- 
The aports are almost entirely confined to tea and caoutchouc the 
imports comprise cotton goods, nee, salt, and ofl. The head-quarters 
of one of the three Assam Infentry Regiments, numbering about 500 
fighting men is stationed m the cantonments. 

Diddatir — Town m Rii Bareli Dutnet, Oudh on the banks of the 
Sai, 4 miles firom Bardi town, on the road leading to Unaa A 
flourishing town, pleasantly ittoated among numerous groves, with a 
popula&on (1881) of 1987 namely 1930 Hindus and 57 Muham 

mfiftoni 

Big — Town and fortress m Bhartpur (Bhortpore) State 

R^jputina, Central India- Latitude 37 8 n., end lOTgitude 77 sa e. 

Popolaljon (1881) 15 838, namely 13,035 Hindus and 3793 Muham- 
madans. lies m a marshy tract, amid nuiDeroas jhils or shallow 
lakes, fed by the stream of the Minis NC. Almost inaccessible to an 
enemy during the greater part of the year being nearly furrounded 
with water Before bemg dismantled by the Bntish, it possessed great 
strength, and its fort, 34 miles west of Muttra, still commands the 
whole town. The Rljis palace, a bamtiful bufldmg of massive 
emdstone blocks, decorated with oneatal profosion, adjoms the atadeL 
Dig lays claim to great antiquity being mentioned by name in the 
Puiinas. rested (rom the Jits m 1776 by Na)af Khin, it reverted 
after his death to the Ki>i of Bhartpui, On November 13, 1804, a 
Britoh force, under General Fmscr defeated the army of Holknr and 
the Jits having fired upon the conqueror^ negc was laid to the town in 
the succeeding month, and it was earned by storm on the 33rd. Dis- 
mantled after the capture of Bhartpur by Lord Corabermere. The 
town of Dig a noted for the hantpans or palaces built by Sorij which 
are justly celebrated for their cl^ance of design and pcrfectiob of 
workmanship. The fort, built Budan Singh, has been more than 
once beneged and taken near it arc the nnni of onolher fortress, 
apparently of older date. 

Digbyalffanj — TahsU or Sub-dimion of Rii Bareli Distnet, Oudh 
bounded on the north by Htudaigorh UkAl of Bira Binki District, on 
the cast by Musifirkhina taJisU of Sultinpur, on the south by Salon and 
Rii Bareli foAsUt and on the west by Pilrwa /aAtU of Unao Dutnet 
Lat a6 17 30 to a6 36 N, long 81 i 30 to 81 37 t Area, 465 
square miles, of which 119 are under rmlnvation. Population (1881) 
*45 o79» tiamcly 334007 Hindus, and 31073 Muhammadans males 
119,081 and females 135998. Number of vnllagcs or towns, 364 
The /aAsil comprises the /tfrjw^oflnhauni, Drachhiiwin, Kmnhrd 
win, Hardd Simrluta, and MohinganJ of which 307 ore iaJiidiri 
55 tanSndJH loi /aOiJJH and i rent free. A /jixW/Jr erercuing 
the powers of a thlni<lass magutraie and an inspector of police 
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arc stationed at Digbtjaiganj Milage, le miles di'^tant from J^arcli 
town 

Diggi. — ^To\\n m Jaipur (Jc\ pore) Stale, Krijput.-inn, Central India 
Distinl about }2 miles south from Jaipur Has a mud fort of some 
strength, and is surrounded by a mud ^\all An important fair, 
Kalianji, attended b} some 15,000 pilgrims, is held here annunll). 

Dighori. — Village in Sakoh tahsU^ Bhanddra District, Central 
ProMnees. Population (iBSi) 2S52, namcl>, Hindus, 2766, Muham- 
madans, 17, Jams, 2, and persons professing aboriginal religions, 
iSo 

Dfgnagar. — ^^’lllago m Birdwdn District, Bengal Hat 23" 22' v , 
long 87* 45' h. Described by Jacqucinont as a place of some import- 
ance , now a local market for grain and sugar, and noted for its brass 
and bell-metal ware. 

Digras. — Town in Wdn Disinct, Berdr Dntitudc 20'' 6 ' s,, longitude 
77° 45' E., iS miles south of Ddnia. An important market for 
the cotton of the western half of tlic District Population (iSSi) 
3SS5, dwelling m S64 houses, Goxemment vernacular school, post- 
office, police station, and travellers’ bungalow 

Digru {or Sondpund). — River of Assam, rising in the Khdsi Hills, 
and flowing north-eastwards into Kamnip Distnct, where it emerges 
near the village of Sondpur, whence it is sometimes locally known as 
the Sondpurul It joins the Kalang nver just above the junction of the 
latter wnth the Brahmaputra. In the Khdsi Hills, the Digru is known 
as the Um-thru. 

Digsdr. — Pargavd in Gonda District, Oudh , bounded on the north 
by Gonda and Ivlahddcwa, on the cast by Nawabganj, on the south by 
the Gogra river, and on the west by Gwdneh. A well-wooded plain, 
covered almost throughout with careful cultivation The northern and 
western tracts are watered by the Terh , the centre, which has the 
richest soil, is drained by a number of small channels, and supports a 
denser population than is found in the north or south The southern 
division, along the Gogra border, is generally marked by a light soil, 
and the cultivated spots are interspersed with large barren plains, over- 
grown with grass and scrub jungle The whole pa 7 ga?id lies low, and 
IS liable, after heavy rains, to destructive floods. Area, 1574 square 
miles, or 100,696 acres, of which 62,361 acres are under cultivation, 
nearly one-half yielding two crops in the year Area under pnncipal 
crops — ^nce, 14,947 acres, Indian com, 20,921, wheat, 14,830, gram, 
5263 , and barley, 3615 acres Population (1881) 94,833, namely, 
Hindus, 89,964, and Muhammadans, 4869 , males 47,951, and females 
46,882, average density of population, 604 persons per square mile 
No manufactures, except a solitary saltpetre factory 
Dlh. — Town m Rii Bareli Distnct, Oudh, 10 miles from Bareli 
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towQt on the banks of the S<L Population (i88i) 3751 namely 
Hindus, 9536 , Muhammadans, 315 Good Aiiifr 

JWhanff (or Diken^ — River m Lakhimptrr District, Assam, one of 
the three which contribute to male op the Brahmaputiul It brings 
down the largest volume of water and is geoeiully regarded as the con- 
tmuabon of the Tianpu or great nver of 'Hbet, and thus the real parent 
of the Brahmaputra- It is supposed to pierce the barrier range of the 
HnnilajTU through a narrow gorge m the Abar Hills. 

T Hhtng - — The name of two nveis m Lnkhimpur Dutnct, Assam 
which contribute to make up the waters of the Brahmapntra— (i) the 
Ned Dlhing, rising in the Siugpho Hills m the extreme eastern frontier 
of Bntish temiorv flows m a westerly direction mto the mam itreara of 
the Brahmaputra just above Sadiytf (a) the Burl Dihmg rises m the 
Pitkai Hills m the south-east comer of Lakhlmpnr Dis^ct, and also 
flows m a westerly direction, past Jaipur town and finally forms the 
boundary between Lakhimpor and Sibsdgar Distncts before reaching 
the Brahmaputra- It is navigable np to Jaipur by steamers dunng the 
nuny season- The two nvers are conneaed by an artificial channel, 
passing near the village of Buagrlon. The vaBey of the Burf Dihmg 
contains an extensive coal field, with outcrops at Jaipur and Mdhitn- 
The total marketable out turn is estusated at about so million tons, of 
excellent quality and there are tolerable Cidlrties for water-carnage. 
Petroleum also exists m abundance m the same tract In 1S66, both 
the coal and the petroleum were worked tmder a Government grant by 
a European capitalist, but on bts death the enterprise was diKontmned. 
In the years 1874-1876 the mineral resources of this tract were 
examined by on officer of the Geological Surre y and favourably 
reported on- A company called the Assam Railway and Trading 
Company formed for the purpose chiefly of exploiting the Mdkum coal 
has recently constructed a railway on the metre gauge from the 
Dibrugarh steamer gkdt to Dam Duma, a distance of 45 miles, and 
thence on to MAkum coal fields, crossing the Dihmg nver above the 
Mdkum fort. The first rads were laid m 1881 and the line was opened 
throughout in 1883 

I>yi {Ket Diji also called Ahmsddhdi) — Fort m the Khalrpor State 
Smd, Bombay Presidency Latitude 17 *0 45 n longitude 68* 45 e. 
Of no importance as a place of strength- A )afl has recently been built 
below the fort. 

DUetbAn. — Town In Smdhias territory and the capital of a fargand 
of Gwalior under the Bhfl or Dhopdwar Agency of Central Indu 
situated 16 miles west of Mhau (Mhow) and 14 miles due cast of 
DhAr The par^nA is held in by Hnnwant RAo Afadlk and Rim 
Rio Madik, and the r e ve n ue is ^4000 per annum. The fargaiid b 
managed by two ikiruJitdJrSf or ogents for the jd^rddn mho alivays 
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reside at Gv\alior. Appeals from the decisions are referred < 

to the Naib Subah of Amjhera. 

Dild,wd,r. — Fort in Bah^^^^alpu^ State, Punjab. Lat 28“ 44' n, 
long. 71® 14' E. Situated in a desert, 40 miles from the left bank of the 
rner Panjnad Very difficult of access. The old fort is said to have 
been originally built by Rdi Dhera Sidh Bhalt in 843 ad It remained 
in the possession of the Rajds of Jaisalmer (Teysulmere) until 1748, 
vhen It ^\as seized by the Ddddputras shortly after their settlement m 
Bahdv alpur 

Dilwdra. — Toi\n in Udaipur (Oodejpore) Native State, Rdjputdna 
Situated among the eastern ranges of the Aravallis, 14 miles north-east 
of Udaipur Dilwdra is the chief towm of the estate of a first-class 
noble of Udaipur, who owns 149 villages The palace of the chief 
IS on a hill to the south, o\erlooking the toivn About 2^ miles 
farther to the south is the hill-temple of Dilwdra, on a remarkable 
conical peak about 1000 feet above the town , the ascent is by a zig-zag 
road cut out of the rock on its western and south-ivestem faces This 
hill forms a landmark for miles around 

Dirndpur. — Village in the Nagd. Hills District, Assam , on the 
Dhaneswan (Dhansin) river, 12 miles north of Samaguting, the site 
of an early capital of the Cachari Rajds, the rums and tanks of 
which are still to be found amid the jungle 
The followang descnption of these rums is quoted, m a someivhat 
condensed form, from the Assam Administration Report for 1880-81, 
pp 233, 234 — ‘ The site of the city is now overgrown with dense 
jungle, and till recently, when a small bdzdr was started, w'as entirely 
umnhabited There are several splendid tanks of clear water, and a 
walled enclosure, supposed to have been a fort. The walls can be 
distinctly traced, and must onginally have been upwards of 12 feet 
in height by 6 m wdth They are built throughout of burnt brick of 
excellent quality The enclosure is entered by a solid bnck-built gate- 
way with some pretensions to architectural beauty , it has a Moonsh 
arch, and the stone hinges of the door are still visible, though all traces 
of woodwork have vanished Much of the w^all has fallen into decay, 
and the bricks fallmg on either side form a mass of debns, now covered 
with vegetable mould. The enclosure is as nearly as possible a perfect 
square, each side being about 800 yards in length Two faces are 
further protected by a deep moat, and it is noticeable that these two 
are those farthest from the nver, indeed, it seems probable that the 
builders of the structure reframed from continmng the moat on the two 
faces nearest the river, lest the stream might cut into them and under- 
mine the foundations of the walls Inside the fortification are three 
small ruined tanks, one of which has a flight of brick steps leading to 
where the water once was , and immediately to the back of it a ruined 
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mass of bnck tad earth, inth the remains of bnck step* leading up to 
It This IS supposed to have been either an altar or a thahttra (raised 
pbtfonn) on irfuch the Rijis used to sit after bathing. The most 
mterestmg relics m the fort, howercr are the monolithic pillais, one 
group of which, ranged m four rows of 15 each, stands not from the 
gateway on the left hand, and another smaller group at a little distance 
on the right Of the first group, two rows consist of mushroom-shaped 
pillars with rounded beads, and the other two of square piUaii of a very 
peculiar V shape. All are nchly covered with tracery of soipe artistic 
ment For what purpose the round-headed pillais were erected rt is 
impossible to say They cazmot have supported a roofi because they 
are of unequal heights, and the tracciy with which they are covered 
extends over the whole head. The site has been so long deserted, and 
the people whose capital it once was are so widely scattered, that no 
trustworthy tradiUoni have survived to explnin the uses of the building. 
There is nowhere any trace of inscnptions or written character of any 
kind. At present, with the exception of the site of the pillara, where 
the trees have been cut down, the whole intenor of the fort is covered 
with dense jangle and when the undergrowth is cleared, other relics 
may possibly be brought to light 

Dimipur IS now a police outpost, and the centre of some tnde with 
the N^^is, os the nver is navigabk up to this point by country boats. 
All around ts wild Jungle. 

Dinfijpttr — The District of Dmijpur occupies the west of the Rij- 
shihi Koch Behar Divinon, under the Laeotenant-Govemor of Bengal, 
It hes between 24 43 40 and a6 aa 50 h lot, and between 88 4 o 
and 89 31 5* E. long, being bounded roughly on the cast by the 
Kaiataya, and on the west by the Mahdnandi n\cr Area, 4118 square 
miles population (1881) i 514,346 souls. The admintslralive head 
quarters ore at Dinajpuu Town on the left bant of the Pumibhdbdu 

Pkyttatl Aspects, — The District exhibits a less uniformly level appear 
once than the rest of Northern Bengal. The plain that stretches from 
the Him.-il.iyas to the Ganges u here represented by a peculiar clay 
fonnation, locally known as kMidr which is sufficiently stiff to resist the 
diluvraung action of the nvers. In the southern part of the District, 
and ogam in the north west along the Kulik nrer this clay soil nscs 
into undulating ndges, some of which attam the height of 100 feet 
The entire country u int er sected by numerous nvcis, which run in well- 
defined channels and hai-e deposit^ In their floods a later aUnvnim of 
sandy kmn called faR The agnculture of the District is determined 
by the diflercoce be tw een these two kinds of soil The nver valleys 
arc evciywhcrc much wider than the narrow limits within which the 
streams are confined during the dry season. In the rains, the flood 
water spreads out mto large lakes, about 3 mDcs across but there are 
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fe\v pennanent marshes of any size throughout the District The clay 
ridges m the south are still much overgrown ^\lth scrub-jungle, ^\hlch 
affords cover to numerous wild beasts, and yields little forest produce 
of any value 

The rivers in Dinajpur arrange themselves into two systems, one of 
which carries off the drainage southwards by the Mahdnandd into 
jMaldah District, while the other is connected with the old Tistd river, 
and flows m a southeasterly direction towards Bogra and Rdjshdhf. 
The Mahananda Itself only skirts the western frontier of the Distnct 
for about 30 miles , its chief tributaries arc the Nagar, Tangan, and 
PuRNABHABA All these rivers are only naiagable for large boats during 
the rams They run through the khidr country*, along shallow valleys, 
bordered by elevated clay ridges The Tista river system has been 
much broken up by the violent changes w hich took place in the course 
of the main channel towards the close of the last century* The vanous 
channels of the old Ti'sta still flowing through Dindjpur are now know’n 
as the Atrai, Jamuna, and Karvtaya. Their value for boat traffic 
has been greatly* lessened by the circumstance that the mam volume 
of the water now* finds its w'ay eastwards into the Brahmaputra There 
are several short artificial canals in the Distnct; but some of them 
appear to have been dug w*ith a v lew to facilitate religious processions, 
rather than as a means of assisting trade 

Sdl woods occur throughout the Distnct, but are pnncipally found m 
small patches along the course of the Karataya river These forests 
yield a considerable revenue to the landholders to w*hom they belong, 
but the trees generally are stunted in growth, and the timber is of 
infenor quality The jungle products consist of beeswax, anantdmul 
and satdmul (vegetable drugs), and the flowers of a tree called 
siiigdhdr, from which a dye is made Large breadths of pasture-land 
are scattered throughout the Distnct They pay no rent, and some of 
the peasantry engage m pasturing cattle in these tracts as an additional 
means of subsistence. The wild animals of the Distnct compnse the 
tiger, leopard, civet cat, tiger cat, polecat, buffalo, wild hog, bard 
st 7 igha or large deer, hog deer, jackal, fox, mongoose, badger, 
crocodile, etc Tigers mostly infest the dense, tangled jungle and grass 
patches, leopards are found everywhere, and numbers of cows and 
goats are annually destroyed by them , buffaloes and hog commit great 
havoc amongst the sugar-cane and rice cultivation Game and other 
wild birds are plentiful, and fish of many vaneties are numerous, the 
fisheries being of considerable value 

History — Dmdjpur Distnct, with the rest of Bengal, passed under 
British rule in 1765, and has no independent history of its ow*n 

Population — In the beginning of the present century. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, in the course of his statistical inqumes, amved at a most 
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elabomte eftnnate of the population of Dmijpur Hi* calculationa 
pelded a total of about 3 c^ona, or 558 penona to the iquare mile. 
The Distnct wa* then about one-third laiger than at prcsaiL Dimng 
the Revenue Survey (1857-61X when the area of the Distnct was 
also somewhat larger than now the number of houses was counted 
and the mhabttant* Imng therem were estimated to number i 04* 83* 
or only 337 per square mile It seems probable that this latter estimate 
was as much too low as Dr B. HamOton s estimate must have been too 
hi g h. The Census of 187* disclosed a total population of i 501 934 
persons, on an area corresponding to that of the present District In 
1881 the Census return^ the popolatian at 1 514,346, showing an 
mcreasc of la 433 or less than 1 per cent during the nine years from 
1872 to 1881 This small mcreasc is doe to the ravages of malanous 
fever for which the District has an evil reputation. The general results 
amved at by the Census of 1881 may be summamed as follows — 
Area of Datnct, 4118 square miles, with 6921 towns and villages, 
and 372 368 booses, of which 268,647 were occupied and 3721 un 
occupied. Total populadon 1514*34^ namely male* 783293 and 
females 73*054 average density 368 per square mfle, village* per 
square mde, 1*68 pertotts per village, 319 houses per square mile, 
66 14 Inmates per house, 5*64. ClassiBed a cc ording to religion, 
there were — Hmdos, 716630 Muhammadans, 795834 Chnstians, 
457 and Santils, still professing their aboriginal faith, 1435 
There can be no doubt that m Duuljpur even to a greater extent than 
m the rest of Bengal, the great bulk of the people are of abongmal 
descent and that the majonty became willmg converts to the conquer 
mg faith of Islim, m preference to remaining ouiKastes beyond the 
pale of exclusive Hmduism. The tribes now ranked os abongmal are 
poorly represented, numbering 23,355 They come from Chutid 
Nigpur to work on the roads or to dear jungle. Among them ore the 
Bhnmij 6834 Santil, 6813 Kol,3i6, Kharwir *13 Bhumya, 45 
and 'others, 945a The semi-Hinduized aborigines, who are nearly 
twice as numeitm* as the Hmdos proper mostly consist of the kindred 
races of Pdli, Rijbansf, and Koch. These three tribes number collec 
lively 407 9*3 of the Hindu population. The few who retam the name 
of Koch are palanquln-bearcn Rijbansf is the high-sounding title 
which they hare adopted for themselves whereas Pilf Is the oppelb 
tion applied to them by their neighbours. This last term is almost 
confined to Dlnijpur and the odjoraing Distnct of Maldahj It would 
not be recognised m Kuch Behar State. Among Hindus proper the 
Brihmani number 8913 they ore tradibonally reported to hare settled 
in the Dismct wrthin recent tunes. The Rdjput* number only 3885 
the Kiyaiths, 6034. By far the most numerous castes are the Kalbartta 
with 37785 the Half with 31934, and the Baniyd with 3i 149 
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members, the fishing castes are also strongly represented, especially 
the Jdliyd, with 13,560 members The other castes with upwards of 
5000 members are — Ndpit, 12,735, Tdnd, 9045, Chanddl, 7180, 
Dosddh, 6000, Lohdr, 5725, Kumbhdr, 5352, Gwdld, 5123, and 
Sunn, 5096. The Brdhma Samdj has a small body of followers at 
Dindjpur town, who are mostly engaged in Government service, and at 
the same place there are a few families of Jain merchants, immigrants 
from the north-west, with their servants and retainers The Vaishnavs 
are returned at 19,349, which number only includes the professed 
religious mendicants, many of the Pill tnbe are said to belong to 
this sect The Muhammadans belong almost entirely to the agricul- 
tural class , few of them are landholders, and still fewer engage in 
trade The reforming sect of Wahdbls or Fardizfs is known to have 
exercised some influence among them, but no active fanaticism exists 
A little immigration mto Dmdjpur of a temporary character takes place 
every harvest season , emigration from the District there is none 

The entire population is absolutely rural The only place returned 
in the Census Report as containing more than 5000 inhabitants is 
Dinajpur Town, population (1881) 12,560 The people display no 
tendency towards urban hfe, but rather the reverse The trading marts 
consist merely of a Ime of golds or warehouses along the nver banks, 
where agricultural produce can be conveniently stored until the rainy 
season opens the rivers for navigation Out of a total of 6921 villages, 
as many as 4749 contam less than two hundred mhabitants each , 1544 
from two to five hundred, 445 from five hundred to a thousand, 149 
from one to two thousand, 26 from two to three thousand, 7 from 
three to five thousand , and i upwards of ten thousand inhabitants 
As regards the occupations of the people, the Census Report divides 
the male population mto the following six main classes — Class (i) Pro- 
fessional, including military, cml, and all officers of Government, with 
the learned professions, 10,571, (2) domestic servants, and keepers of 
lodging-houses, etc ,29,776, (3) commercial, including merchants, traders, 
and carriers, 17,022, (4)agncultural, including cultivators, gardeners, and 
tenders of sheep and cattle, 393,589 , (5) industrial class, comprising 
manufacturers and artisans, 41,359, (6) indefinite and unproductive, 
including general labourers, male children, and persons of no stated 
occupation, 289,975 Almost the whole population five by agriculture , 
even among the shopkeeper and artisan classes, nearly every house- 
hold supplement their ordinary means of livehhood by cultivating a 
small patch of land, either by their o^vn hands, or if suffiaently w'ell off, 
through others, who receive a share of the crop in return for their 
labour Generally speaking, a cultivator’s entire holding is under rice, 
with the exception of a small patch around the homestead, on which he 
raises crops of vegetables The material condition of the people is said 
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to be, aa ft nile, inpenor to that of the peasantry of the more advanced 
Districts of the Gangetic delta, and the mode of living much more 
simple than m the Distncts to the sooth. As a role, every hosbond 
Tnwn has more than one wife. The husband doe* all the work of the 
fields, while the wives stay at home and weave clothing or sackcloth, 
the inrpliis of which, after pronding for home consumption, is disposed 
of at the nearest village market. The wear in g of jute into gunny 
doth IS entirely a feminine occupation. 

AgnatUurt , — Rice constitute* the ttaple ciop throughout the District. 
Of the total food-supply the dman or winter crop, grown on low lands 
and usually transplanted, famishes about 8o per cent the dus or 
autumn crop, grown on high lands, about i6 per cent the bcrv or 
spinng crop grown on the border* of maishe* and nven, m certain 
tract* about 4 per cent Thi* la*t is the only crop m the Distnct 
which demand* irrigation and the water required is easily obtained 
from the immediate neighbourhood. Among muceUaneoas crops 
may be mentioned matte and millet, pulses, oil-«eeds, tobacco, jute, 
sugar-cane, pin or betel leaf The staples grown for export ore 
nee and Jute. The cultmnon of sugor-aioe is on the decline, 
htanure, In the form of cow-dung, k applied to kMtdr nee lands, and to 
the more valuable crops grown on loiL K^tJr land i* never 
allowed to lie (allow but fa/t requires on occasional rest of about one 
year m every five. The pnndple of the rotation of crop* is not known. 
There is itfil a good of spare land capable of cultivation to be 
found in most part* of the Distnct Homed cattle are very abundant 
but owmg to the mdiffcrence *hown In breeding they are mostly of a 
poor class. There h abundance of the ordmary pasturage of Bengal in 
the Distnct The average produce of an acre of good nee land renting 
at 91 15 about »o cwU, of ncc, valued at i8a oxeptlonaHy good 
land will sometime* yield os much as 37 cwt*. per acre, Khxdr land 
produce* only one ncc crop m the year but from paA land a second 
crop of oQ-swds or poises is obtained m the cold leasoo, in addition to 
the dui nee. "nu* cold-weather crop may be valued at from 10s. 
to ;^2 as. per acre. The rate of rent paid for kkidr land vane* from 
9*. to 12s. an acre pali land rents at from 6s. to los. There Is 
little peculiarity in the land tenure* of Dinijpur It 1* c*tunated that 
over about five-eighths of the total area of the Distnct the supenor 
landlord* have parted with them rights m fttvour of Intermediate tenure- 
holder*. Only a small fraction of the cultivator* have won for them 
selve* right* of occupancy by a contmuoo* holding of more than twelve 
yean the great majority are mere tenants-ot will. 

The following were the current rate* of wages b i88r — Coolies and 
ogncultural day-labourer* received 6s. a month with food, or ros. a 
month without food, bnckbycri and carpenter*, from 12a to los 
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a month, smiths, from 12s to jQx In the same year, the prices of 
food-grams ^Yere as follow — Common nee, 2s 6d per of 80 lbs , 

common paddy or unhusked nee, 2s per maund, barley, 4s per maund, 
barley flour, 8s per ynaund The highest price reached by nee in 1866, 
the year of the Orissa famine, was 8s per maund 

Dindjpur IS exceptionally free from either of the calamities of flood 
or drought Owmg to the nsmg of the rivers and the heavy local ram- 
fall, a considerable portion of the Distnct is annually laid under water , 
but this inundation is productive of good rather than harm The 
single occasion on which the general harvest has been known to be 
mjunously affected, was in the autumn of 1873, when the protracted 
drought caused a failure of the d 7 nan nee crop, upon which the popu- 
lation almost entirely depends for its food-supply. It was only the 
prompt interference of Government that prevented scarcity from 
intensifying into famine, and ^,^162,188 was expended on relief 
operations 

For the future, Dmdjpur Distnct will be saved from the danger of 
isolation by the Northern Bengal State Railway, opened a few years ago, 
which runs northward for about 30 miles through its eastern half, and 
which IS being still further extended from east to west, passing through 
Dindjpur town Roads are numerous, and traverse the Distnct in all 
directions to the extent of 1200 miles Another important means of 
communication are the nvers, which unfortunately are only navigable 
by large boats during three or four months in the year 

Manufactures, etc — The whole population is so entirely agricultural, 
that scarcely any manufactures exist Neither indigo nor silk is 
prepared, and the production of sugar has decreased since the begmnmg 
of this century A little coarse cotton cloth is made for home use , 
and in some parts a durable fabnc called mekli is woven from the wild 
rhea grass Gunny cloth is manufactured to a considerable extent in 
the north of the Distnct, this industry being chiefly confined to the 
women of the Koch tribe 

Until the openmg of the railway, Dm^jpur was almost entirely 
dependent upon its nvers for all its trade. The chief exports are nee, 
jute, tobacco, sugar, gunny cloth, and hides, the imports are piece- 
goods, salt, and hardware. The western half of the District, so far as 
the valley of the Pumdbhdbi, exports its surplus nee towards Behar 
and the North-Western Provmces by means of the Mahinand^ , the 
eastern half uses the old channels of the Tfstd and the Northern Bengal 
State Railway, and sends its produce durect to Calcutta. Dunng the 
dry season, pack-bullocks and carts traverse the whole country, carrying 
the surplus rice to the nver marts, to be there stored until the streams 
swell The pnncipal of these depots are Ni'tpur, Chandganj, Birimpur, 
and P^tir^m The most important centre of local bujang and selling is 
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the Nekuaju) £ur, iriuch is hdd «nniuU?7 m hononr of a Mtualtain 
nmt, and attended by about r5c^ooo persons. Propeiy, it i* a cattle 
fiur but traders frequent it with muceUaneons aniclef collected from 
the fiuthest comers of India. Lesser gatherings take place at 
p hatdi gh/ and SoDtipuT The registration returns of 
ji r er traffic are only oscful for Dmrfjpnr in so fiir as they refer to the 
exports. The imports into the District are chiefly received overland, 
passing by routes that escape registrstioti. Foe the year iS8i-Sa the 
exports irere valued at ^£*480,750 against imports worth only^^’rya 00a 
The chief exports are — Rice and paddy 2 600 000 maunis valued 
together at j^3S5 000 (placing Dinijpnr seventh in the list of nce- 
ciporting Districts m Bengal), Jute, 275000 maitndi^ valued at 
750 gunny cloth, 600,000 pieces, valued at 000 , hides, 
80,000 m number valurf at j^io,ooo other exports valued at ;^5ooo. 
The pnnapal imports are — tal^ 160,000 mounds^ valued at ;^48*ooo 
and European piece-goods, rained at _;^8o,ooo. Of the load marts, 
Riiganj stands first, with exports valued at ;QA,^ 300 (almost entirely 
jute and gunny-bogs), and imports valued at 1 s 000 , Nftpnr exported 
;^4o,ooo (solely nee), and imported j^6oo<x Of the total quantity of 
nee, 1 400,000 mauftds irere consigned direct to Cakntta, and the 
remainder to Behar and the North Western Provinces. 

AdmiMXftrahfitL — In x87>-7i the net revenoe of Dinijpur Dutnet 
was ^^212340 towards which the land-tax contributed ;^r73j454» or 
81 per cent the net expenditure amounted to or little more 

than one-sixth of the revenue. By 1881-82 the total net revenue had 
slightly decreased to ^197,137 towards which the land-tax contnTinted 
0^ P®* oent The net expenditure amounted 

to ^37 3761 The large proportioii derived from the land revenue 
IS to be explained by the circumstance that Dmdjpur was in an 
exceptionally prosperoox coodhion at the date of the Permanent 
Settlement In 1881-82 there were 3 covenanted dvil servants 
stationed in the Dumet, and 7 magtstcnal and 9 dvil oikI revenue 
courts open. For police purposes, Dmdjpur is divided into 17 iAdxdt 
or police ordes. In 18S1 the rqjular pohee force numbered 385 men 
of all ranks, maintained at a total cost to Government of jQ66So In 
addition there was a muniapal police of 32 men, and a rural police or 
\-niagc watch 015199 men, maintamed by the villagers at an estimated cost 
m money and rent free land of ;^ii 457 The total machinery, therefore, 
for the protection of person and property amounted to 5626 officers 
and men, ginng i man to every 73 of a square mile of area, or to every 
s6o persons in the populatioa In 1881 the total number of persons 
con-ncted of any offence, great or small, aroonnted to 1250, or r person 
to every 1211 of the population. By Cir the greater number of the 
convictions were for petty offences. The Distna contains i JaD at 
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Dinajpur tOAMi In 1881, the average daily number of prisoners was 
175, of whom 4 were women, the labouring convicts averaged 145 
These figures show i person in jail to every 8904 of the population. 

Education has widely spread of recent years, owing to the changes 
by which the benefit of the grant-m-aid rules has been extended, first to 
the vernacular middle-class schools, and ultimately to the village schools 
or jbdthsdlds In 1856 there were only 10 schools in the District, attended 
by 532 pupils In i860 both these numbers had actually decreased , 
but by 1870 the number of schools had risen to 247, and the pupils to 
5723 In 1872 there was a further increase to 456 Government inspected 
schools and 8174 pupils , and in 1881-82, to 487 Government and aided 
schools, attended by 11,188 pupils, showing i school to every 8 square 
miles, and 7 3 pupils to every 1000 of the population The higher-class 
Enghsh school at Dindjpur toisn was attended by 185 pupils There 
are also a number of private indigenous schools The Census Report 
in 1881 returned 19,493 boys and 318 girls as under instruction, and 
44,408 males and 430 females as able to read and write but not under 
instruction 

Up to the close of 1883, the sub-divisional system of administration 
had not been extended to Din^jpur The Distnct is divided into the 
following 17 police circles — (i) Dinajpur, (2) Rdjardmpur, (3) Blrganj, 
(4) Thdkurgaon, (5) Rinlsankail, (6) Pfrganj, (7) Hemtabld, (8) Kihganj, 
(9) Bansih^ri, (10) Patnit^la, (ii) Mah^deo, (12) Porsh^ (13) Patiriro, 
(14) Gang^rimpur, (15) Chintdman, (16) Parbatfpur, and (17) Nawd,b- 
ganj The pargatids or Fiscal Divisions are 81 m number, with an 
aggregate of 778 revenue-paying estates 

Medical Aspects — The chmate of Din^jpur is considerably cooler 
than that of the Gangetic delta The hot weather does not set in so 
early, and the temperature at night continues low until the end of April 
During the winter months a heavy dew falls at night, and a thick mist 
hangs over the ground until dispelled by the morning sun It has been 
observed that the hot season proves the least healthy to strangers, 
while the natives suffer most at the close of the rains The average 
annual rainfall for a period of over 20 years is returned at 76 83 inches 
In 1881, the rainfall was 60 32 inches, or 16 51 inches below the 
average The mean annual temperature is about 83 5° F , the 
maximum being 104” in the month of May, the mimmum 63“ in 
December 

The principal diseases of the District are remittent and continued 
fevers, ague, enlargement of the spleen, bowel complaints, cholera, and 
small-pox. The outbreaks of small-pox are to be referred to the popular 
practice of inoculation The Distnct has a bad reputation for malanal 
fevers, which dunng the nine years from 1872 to 1881 kept do^vn the 
increase of the population to less than i per cent In 1872, the 
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reported deaths from fe^'cr m Dmi}ptir irere higher than m any other 
Dmnct of the DirmotL The fonr following yean showed httie 
improremcnt, and m 1876 the ferer mortality was a3‘D5 per thousand 
of the whole popalaUon. In 1877 which a general consenitis of 
opinion declares to have been the most unhealthy jcar in this District 
withm Imng memory over 30,000 deaths were reported from fercra 
alone. Out of seventeen adult Enropeans, fifteen had to leave the 
District during the year broken down by repeated attacks of ferer, and 
official bnsiness could hardly be cam^ on- This terrible mortality 
drew renewed attention to the insanitary condibon of the Distnct, 
and a committee was appointed to report on the causes of this great 
unhealthiness and to suggest means for improving the health of the 
station. The inresagatjons demonstrated the esastence of a temblc 
amount of constant sickness and a very high death rate. An aanuna 
Uon of nearly a thousand mdividuals showed that nearly 75 per cent 
of the inhabitants were ra bad health, whfle 53 per cent had marked 
enlargement of the spleen. It so happened that this District was at the 
time that in which death registration was best earned out in all Bengal , 
and It was found that the death rate In the muniapolity was 4a per 
thoQcnd, nearly doable the death rate of London while the police 
died at the rate of 46 ind the pnsoncra m )ajl at the rate of 74*6 per 
thousand. Eventually, a scheme was drawn up and earned out for 
draining the naghbourhood of Dinijpnr town, which has been attended 
with beneficial results. A slight remission of fever followed in 1878 
and 1879 but It returned with increased nruJence uj i88a In 1881 
the total registered deaths were rcttirned at 29^403 or 21*50 per 1000 
of the populatioa The real death-rate was no doubt much higher 
There were m 1881 eight diantable dispensaries in the District, namely 
Qt Dindjpur town, RiiganJ Chuiiman ilnhideopur and Balifaghat, at 
which 332 in-door and 8843 out-door patients were treated during the 
>'ear [For further mformalion r^ardmg Dinijpor sec Hunter's 
S/attsfual Account tf Batgal^ voL nl pp. 355-461 (Triibner A. Co., 
London, 1876). Also the Gcografht^ and Statisitcal Account 0/ 
Dindj^ur District by Major Shenrill, Revenue Sarrejor (1863), the 
Ben^ Census Befiori tor 1881 Ahhmo} Adminxstretton Re/ofis 

of Bengal from 1880 to 1883.] 

IMmyptir — Chief town and administrative head-quarters of Dmdjpur 
Distnct, Bengal situated on the east bank of the PurnJbhJbd, just 
bdow Its point of confluence with the Dbipi nver m lat. 25 38" and 
long. 88* 40 46 E. Population (]88i) rs 560 namely 6407 Muham 
madans, 6059 Hindus, and 94 others. Area of town site, 3200 acres. 
Dmdjpur b the only munlapality In the Distnct, with a total revenue 
In iSSr-S of;^6297 of which j^i386 was deriwi from taxation, and 
the balance from oUrcr sources, chiefly receipts from munlapal lands, 
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public gardens, etc, ;i^465i , and grant from provincial revenues, 
^1500 E\penditure in 1SS1-S2, ^^7741 

Dmdnag'ar. — Town m Gurdaspur Gurdaspur District, Punjab 

Situated in lat 32° 8' 15" n., and long 75° 31' e , on a low’ and swampy 
plain, the source of the river Kirran, whose malarious exhalations render 
the town unhealth}, and produce endemic fever. Population (18S1) 
5589, namely, 2842 Hindus, 2700 Muhammadans, 40 Sikhs, and 6 
‘others ’ Deriv’es its name from Adtna Beg, the opponent of the Sikhs 
m 1752 A dilapidated mud wall surrounds the town , the neighbour- 
hood IS profusely irrigated from the Bdri Doab Canal, and dense vegeta- 
tion comes up to the very gates. Centre of trade in country produce , 
annual cattle fair during the Dasahdra festival Groves of mango and 
plum trees surround the towm, which w’as the residence of Mahilrdja Ranjft 
Singh during the rainy season The navigation canal runs close by the 
tow n Head-quarters of a police sub div'ision (tJidiid) and chantable 
dispensar}’ Lies on the main road from Amritsar to Pathankot, 
8 miles north-east of Gurdilspur. Municipal revenue in 1882-83, 
^761 , expenditure, , average incidence of taxation, 2s 6\6. per 

head of the population 

Dind,piir {Ddnapitr) — Sub-division of Patnd District, Bengal , 
situated between 25° 32' and 25° 44' n lat, and betw’een 84“ 50' 15^ 
and 85° 7' E. long Area, 143 square miles , number of villages, 349 , 
houses, 27,041 Total population (1881) 166,128, namely, 78,503 
males and 87,625 females Hindus numbered 140,013 , Muham- 
madans, 24,122 , Christians, 1985 , and Jew’s, 8 Average number of 
persons per square mile, 1162 , villages per square mile, 2 44, persons 
per village, 476 , houses per square mile, 21 1 , inmates per house, 6 i 
The Sub-division comprises the police circles {t/idnds) of Dindpur and 
Miner It contains i civil and 3 criminal courts , strength of regular 
police, 180 men , village watchmen (c/iaukiddrs), 244 

Dindpur {Ddndpur) — Cantonment and military head-quarters of 
Patnd District, Bengal, in the Allahdbdd Military Division , situated on 
the right or south bank of the Ganges, in lat 25° 38' 19" N, long 85° 
5' 8" E, Divided into two parts, the Cantonments and the Nizdmat or 
municipal area. Population (1881) of the Cantonment and the town 
proper, 37,893, namely, Hindus, 26,513, Muhammadans, 9700, 
Chnstians and ‘ others,’ 1680 , area, 5884 acres Municipal income 
(1882-82), of which ;,^839 was derived from taxation, or at the 

rate of 8|-d per head of the population (23,740) within municipal limits 
The military force quartered at Dindpur m September 1883 consisted of 
2 European and i Native infantry regiment, with 2 battenes of Royal 
Artillery The cantonment magistrate administers the whole Dindpur 
Sub division The road from Dindpur to Bdnkipur, the cml head-quarters 
of Patnd Distnct, 6 miles in length, is lined throughout with houses and 
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cottages in iact, Dmiptn^ Binkipor and Patni may be regarded aa 
forming one continaous narroif city hemmed m betufCen the Ganges 
and the itdlrTay 

The Mutmy of 1857, m Patni District, onginited at Dmiptrr 
The three Sepoy regimcnti ittboned there broke into open revolt in Joly 
and went off at wuisu taking only thor arms and accoutrements with 
them. Thus lightly equipped, the majority effected their escape into 
Shdhibid, a friendly country with nothing to oppose them bat the 
courage of a handliil of English avilians, mdigo planters, and railway 
engmeers. A reinforcement was sent from the European garmon of 
Dmipur to aid in the defence of Awuh, which was shortly after 
betic^ by the rebel Sepoya. The expedition foiled disasfrously 
but mdmdoal acts of heroism saved the honour of the British name. 
Two volunteers, Mr Fraser M DoocD and Mr Ross Mangles, both of the 
Civil Service, conspicnoosly dutnigoished themselves by ads of mtrcpid 
valour Tbe former although wounded, was one of the last men to 
enter the boats. The insurgents had taken the oars of his boot and bad 
lashed the rudder so that altbou^ the wind was fovomahle for retread 
the current earned it back to the nver honk. Tbffty^ve soldiers 
were m the boat, sheltered from fire by the usual thatch covenng but 
while the rudder was being fixed, the mmares remained at the mercy of the 
enemy At this enns, hlr Fraser M DooeB stepped out from the shelter 
climbed on to the roof of the boat, perched himielf on the rudder, and 
cut the lashings amidst a storm of bullets from the contiguoni bank. 
Strangely enough, not a ball struck him the rudder was loosened, the 
boat answered to the helm, and by Mr il DonelJs brilliant act the 
crew were saved from certain destruction. Mr. Ross Mangles' conduct 
was equally heroic. During the retreat, a soldier was struck down 
near him. He stopped, lifted the man on to bis hack, and though he 
had frequently to rest on the way he managed to cany the wounded 
man for 6 miles, till he reached the stream. He then swam with his 
helpless burden to a boat, m which he deposited him in safety Both 
these civilians afterwards received the Victoria Cross as a reward for 
their valour 

Dlndlgal {Di*J{hkaT^ — Tdbtk or Sub-division of Madura Dlstnct 
Madras PresideDcy area, 113s square miles, containing i town and aoS 
villages number of houses, 51 5 jy population (1881) 304,783, namel> 
147 73® nuJes and 157047 females. Qassilirf according to religion 
— Hmdos, 37*679 Muhammadan^ 1*139 Christians, 19,865, 
of whom 17 166 are nadre Roman Catholics. Fonnerly a separate 
Province, ihoogh subject to ^fodura, it was ceded by the treaty of 1793 
to the East India Company It is watered by the Kodavar, Magen, and 
other streams, and contains also 154* tanks, with abandance of fish. A 
peaxl-bcanDg mussel is said to hate been once found here. Among the 
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vegetable products are enumerated * croton, sarsapanlla, and senna, the 
last equal to that brought from Eg) pt ’ The ironworks at Giitum and 
Kalampetti vere once of considerable importance In 1883 the idluk 
contained i civil and 3 criminal courts , number of police circles, 15 , 
strength of regular police, 122 men. Land revenue, Chief 

town, Dindigal. 

Dindigal {Dindu-kal^ ' The Rock of Dindu,’ an Asura or demon) 
— Tovn in the Dindigal tdhily Madura District, Madras Presidency. 
Lat 10° 21' 39" N, long 78“ o' 17' r. Number of houses, 2115. 
Population (1881) 14,182, namely, Hindus, 10,484, Muhamma- 
dans, 1601, and Christians, 2097, about 15 per cent of the whole 
are weavers, 18 per cent traders, and 13 per cent agnculturists. 
Formerly the Chnstians lived in a separate quarter, their houses being 
distinguished b) a cross on the roof Their priest was a native of 
Malabdr, subject ecclesiastically to the Bishop of Cannanore Situated 
880 feet above the sea, about 54 miles from Koddikanal, the sanitarium on 
the Palani Hills, and 40 from Madura Dindigal is connected by railway 
with the chief towns of the Presidency The staples of local trade 
are hides, tobacco, coffee, and cardamoms, for the export of which 
the system of roads radiating from the town afford exceptional facilities 
The silks and muslins manufactured here had once a high repute, as had 
also the blankets made from ‘Carumba’ wool As the head-quarters 
of the Sub-division, Dindigal contains the courts of European as well 
as native officials, police and telegraph stations, travellers’ bungalow, 
school, dispensary, and post-office There are tivo churches, the 
one Protestant and the other Roman Cathohc The municipal 
revenue for 1882-83 was ;!^^ii73, the incidence of taxation being 
IS per head of the population 

Dindigal was formerly the capital of an independent Province, 
which nominally formed part of the Madura kmgdom The fort, 
built on a remarkable wedge-shaped rock 1223 feet above the sea, 
to the west of the town, remains m good preservation, having been 
occupied by a Bntish garrison until i860 As a strategical point of 
great natural strength, commanding the passes between Madura and 
Coimbatore, its possession has always been keenly contested Between 
1623 and 1659 It was the scene of many encounters between the 
Marithis and the Mysore and Madura troops, the pdlegdr of Dindigal 
holding at that time feudal authonty over eighteen neighbouring 
chieftains Chdnda Sdhib, the Mardthds, and the Mysore troops 
occupied the fort in turn, and dunng the intervals in which no greater 
power was in possession, the strongest local chief made it his head- 
quarters In 1755, however, Haidar AH gamsoned Dindigal, and, 
while still ostensibly the faithful soldier of Mysore, used it as the basis 
of his schemes for distant conquest and self-aggrandisement, subduing 
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xn fucccmon the powerful of Mfldura, and annexing the greater 
part of that Distnct, aa well aa Coimbatore, to ha fie£ As the gate to 
Counbatore from the south the fort proved, in the wars with Haidar a 
senous obstacle to the openxtiOQS of the Bntish troops at Tnchmopoll 
and Madura. It was taken by the Bntish m 1767 lost again m 1768 
retaken m 1783, given up to Mysore by the treatv of Mangalore m 
1 784, recaptured on the next outbreak of war m 1 790, and finally ceded 
to the East India Company by the treaty of 1792 

Dmdivaram {7%nitvaram\ — T^tuk or SulMlivisjon of South Arcot 
Distnct, iladras Presidency Area, 844 square miles, of which about 
four fifths ere cultirated or cultivable, yielding a revenhe of 
Number of villages, 564 number of houses, 33,559 Population 
(1881) 264,361 namdy Hindus, 348,377 Muhammadans, 5888 
Christiana (native Roman Catholics) 6369 others, 3627 The 
/JlMi contains 3 oiminal courts police circles {/Adnds) 13 regular 
police, 1 16 men. Twenty-two mOes distant from Dindrvaram, the chief 
town, lies Merkanam, a small sub-port with little or no tnde. The 
South Indian Rafiway runs through the from north to south for 
about 1 7 mQes, with 3 railway stations. Chief places, Dmdivanun and 
GingL 

Dtadoii — Sub-dinsion of N 4 sQ: Distnct, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by Kahtm and the Saptiihnng biUs on the 
east by Cfadndor and Nipfauld onthesouth by Ndsik Sub-dmsioti and 
on the west by the Sahj-ddn hills and Pcint. Area, 529 square miles 
number of villages, lai Population (1881) 73390 namely 36053 
males and 36,238 females. Density of population 137 penons to the 
square mile. Hindus number 70 165 Muhammadans, laio, others, 
915 Most of the Sab-division is hillj In the north and west there 
ore only a few cart tracks, and travelling is difficult A £iir road leads 
to Bolsdr through the Sival pass, and to kahun through the Alvnn 
pass. Rainfall abundant climate in April and hlay healthy m other 
months fereruh. Average ramfall for 12 years ending 1881 26 incbes. 
The main stream is the Kidva, used as well os the Bingangd for imga 
lion- In 18S0-S1 there were 6886 holdmgs m the Sub-divmon with 
an overage extent of 30 5 acres, and paying an average rental of 
2t. 6d. The area under actual cultiviition was 153,387 arres 37 195 
acres were under wheat 23,399 acres under (Eleusmecorocana) , 
14,592 acres under idjra other crops, nec, pulses, and Bombay hemp. 
The Sub-dinsion contains 2 cnminal courts i police cnele (/Adnd), 
regular police, 26 men village watch (diniidJn), 150 land r creoue, 

jC^s 387 

Dlndori. — Chief town of the Dmdon Sub-dimion, NisD: District, 
Bombay Presidency Popubtion (t88i) 2794- Situated about 15 
miles north of NifsiL Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and 
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police offices, the town is provided with a post-office and dispensary 
In 1881, the number of patients treated was 4500 
Dmgarh Kiner. — ^Village m Sirmur (Sannor) State, Punjab Lat 
30° 44' N , long 77° 21' E Stands on a picturesque site, in the gorge 
traversed by the route from Ndhan to Rdjgarh Northwards, it looks 
towards the Chaur (Chor) mountain , southwards, along the valley of the 
Jaldl nver. Well-built flat-roofed houses, arranged in rows on the solid 
limestone ledges of the mountain m its rear The surroundmg country, 
though rocky, contains some fertile spots, which produce luxuriant 
crops of wheat 

Dingi — Fort (with walls 15 feet high) m Khairpur Native State, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency LaL 26° 52 ' n , long 68° 40' e The rendezvous 
of the forces of the Mfrs in 1843 Water-supply abundant 

Dingior (pronounced Dung-yeh) — Range of mountams in the 
Khisi and J^intia Hills Distnct, Assam The highest peak is 6400 
feet above sea-level The range takes its name from a mythical tree 
(Dung-tree), which, according to Khdsi legend, grew here in ancient 
times and reached up to heaven The fable says that the tree was 
destroyed by God on account of the impiety of men who essayed to 
invade heaven by chmbmg up its branches 

Diodar. — State m the Pdlanpur Agency, Bombay Presidency — See 
Deodar. 

Dipdlpur. — Tahsil of Montgomery Distnct, Punjab Area, 956 
square miles, about one-third bemg under cultivation, one-half of which 
is irngated by canals The remainder consists for the most part of 
desert waste, portions of which are bemg slowly reclaimed under the 
influence of settled Government. Population (1881) 154,590, namely, 
males 83,549, and females 71,041 , average density, 162 persons per 
square mile Muhammadans numbered 118,126, Hindus, 30,379, 
Sikhs, 6068, ‘others,’ 17 Revenue, ;2£‘24, 107 The administrative 

staff consists of a talisilddr and an honorary magistrate, vho preside 
over 2 civil and 2 cnminal courts Number of police circles, 4, 
strength of regular pohce, 57 men , village watchmen {chaukiddrs), 147 
Dipdlpur. — Ancient and decayed town in Montgomery District, 
Punjab , head quarters of the Dipilpur tahsil Situated upon the 
old bank of the Beas (Bi^s), 17 miles from the railway station of 
Okhdra and 28 miles north east of P^kpattan Population (18S1) 
3435, namely, Muhammadans, 2124, Hindus, 1194, Sikhs, 113, and 
‘others,’ 4, number of houses, 639 A thud-class municipality, 
with an income in 1882-83 of ^243 , expenditure, ^248 Dipdlpur, 
now an insignificant village, once formed the capital of the Northern 
Punjab under the Path^n Emperors of Delhi, and even as late as 
the 1 6th centuty, Bdbar mentions it as the sister city of Lahore. 
General Cunningham attributes its foundation to Rdja Deva Pal, 
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wbose date is lost in unmcmonal antiquity Tradition, however, 
ascribes the ongm of Dipilpur to one BQa Oiind, a Kshatnji, from 
whose fon it denved its earhett name of Srfpar Old coins of the 
Indo-Scythian have been frequently discovered upon the srte 
and General Cunningham beheve* that the roound on which the 
village stands may be identified wrth the Daidala of Ptolemy 
Firoi Tnghlak visited the city m the 14th century and bnilt a lar^ 
mosque outside the walls, besides drawing a canal from the Sutlej to 
irrigate the surroundmg lands. At the tune of Thndds mvasion, 
Di^pur ranked second to htultdn (Mooltan) alone, and contained, 
accoring to popnlar calculation, the symmetrical number of 84 towers, 
84 mosques, and 84 wells. At the present day only a single inhabited 
street runs between the two gates. A high ruined mound on the 
south-west, connected wrth the town by a bridge of three arches, pro- 
bably marks the site of the anaent atadd. The walls apparentl) 
completed a arcntt of aj mfles, hot snburbs stretched around m every 
drre^on, and may still be traced by straggling mounds and fields 
strewn with brides. The decay of the town must be attributed to the 
drying up of the old Beas (BHs) afrer which event many of the mhahit 
ants migrated to Haidar^d (Hydentbdd) m the Deccan. The restora 
tion of the Khinwa Canal, smee the British axmex&Qon, has partially 
revived the prospenty 0/ Drpdipnr as a local trade centre. IkAA/I 
police station, sanii 

Dlp&lptir — ^Town m Indore (Holkai’i temtory), Central India 
situated in lat as 51 and long. 75 35 e., cm the route from 
llhow (Mau) to Neemuch (Nlmach) sy miles north-west of the fonner 
and is8 south-east of the latter. A tank to the east of the town 
irrigates a laigc area of ground m the neighbourhood. 

Dipla. — TdJuJk in the Thar and Pirkar District, Sind, Bombay 
Presidency Lat *4 16 to a4 57 15 n, and long. 69 5 30' to 
69 45 E. Population (18S1) 17 1 14, namely males 9498 and females 
7616, dwelling in 4 villages and occupjmg 2987 bouses. Hindus 
nambcr2i9i hluhammadant, 11,548 Sikhs, 13 , and abongmal tribes, 
3 62 AreannderailtiTation x5,8o4acrcs. Jlevenue(i8Si-S*);^3383, 
of which jCsiZ^ derived from raipcnal and ;^5i from local sources. 

Dipla. — Chief town in Dipla Thar and Pirkar District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency lot 24 aS n., long 69 37 30" e. Population 
(1881) under 200a The mumapaJ revenue m 1873-74 was ;^78, 
but the muniapality was abolished in 1878, on the intnxlaction into 
Surd of Bombay Act vi. of 1873. Hcad-quarteri of a mdiAtidriar 
Ktuoed fort, built about 179a 

DirApur — TbAsU of Ownpur District, h»orthUc»tcm Provinces. 
— Sv Dnunia. 

Diia (ZVew). — ^Town and cantonment in Pilanpur State, Gojarit, 
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Bombay Presidency , situated on the nver Bdnas, in lat 24° 14' 30" n , 
and long 72° 12' 30" n, about 301 miles north-west of Mau (Mhow), 
251 Mest by south of Nlmach (Neemuch), and 390 north by west of 
Bombay Population (1S81) 8376, namely, Hindus, 5357, Muham- 
madans, 2455 , ‘ others,’ 564 Anciently the town was called Fariddbid 
The British cantonment (containing 4546 out of the total population) is 
stationed on the left bank of the Bands, 3 miles north-east of the native 
town The force consisted m 1880 of a regiment of Native cavalry, a 
regiment of Native mfantiy', a British regiment, and a battery of artillery 
A Brigadier-General holds command. Post and telegraph offices 
Dfsa IS surrounded with a vail and towers, now in rums In former 
times It successfully resisted the attacks of the Gdekwar of Baroda and 
of the Rddhanpur forces 

Disaun. — River of Central India — Sec DhaSxVN 

DlSOl {Dtsat) — River in Sibsdgar District, Assam , rising m the Ndgd 
Hills, and flowing northwards into the Gela M//, which communicates with 
the Brahmaputra near Nigiriting This river formerly discharged itself 
into the Brahmaputra direct at Kokildmiikh, but has latterly changed 
Its course On its left bank is Jorhat, the most important mart in the 
District, but Its importance as a river port has much diminished since 
the change in the course of the Disoi Goods landed at Kukildmiikh 
haie to be conveyed to Jorhdt on carts, but a tramway is now (1882) 
under construction from Jorhdt to Gohdragaon, a mile distant from 
Dindgdon on the Brahmaputra, which is a stopping-place for steamers 
in the rainy season 

DlU, — An island forming portion of the Portuguese possessions m 
Western India, situated in lat 20° 43' 20" n , and long 71° 2' 30" e., 
and separated by a narrow channel through a considerable swamp 
from the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kdthidwdr in the 
Bombay Presidency Its extreme length from east to west is about 7 
miles, and its greatest breadth from north to south 2 miles Area, 525 
square kilometres On the north the narrow channel separating it from 
the mainland is practicable only for fishing boats and small craft On 
the south, the face of the island is a sandstone cliff washed by the 
sea, with deep water close beneath Several groves of cocoa-nut trees 
are scattered over the island, and the hills attain an elevation of about 
100 feet It has a small but excellent harbour, where vessels can 
safely nde at anchor m 2 fathoms of water The climate is generally 
dry and sultry, the soil barren, and water scarce Agnculture is 
much neglected The principal products are — wheat, millet, ndchnt, 
bdjra, cocoa-nuts, and some kinds of fruit The entire population of 
Diu island, according to the Census of 1881, numbered 6229 males 
and 6407 females, total, 12,636 persons, of whom 303 are Chnstians, 
including 4 Europeans 
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The tonTi of Dra standi at the cast end of the island, the castle 
bemg m laL ao 4a n and long. 70 59 s. , d i sta n ce from Nawa 
Bandar 5 milei. In the days of its commercial prosperity the town 
alone is to have contained above 50,000 mhabitanU. There are 
now a9a9 housa, which, with very few exceptions, are poorly con* 
ftmeted Some of the dwelUngs are provided with ostems, of which 
there are altogether about 300 for the accumulation of rain-water 
Dm, once so opulent and famous for its commerce, has now dwindled 
into utter insignificance. Not long ago, it roam tamed mercantile 
relations with several parts of India and Moaunbiqne, but at present 
Its trade is almost stagnant TTie castle is separated frtim the other 
fortifications by a deep moat cat throngb the solid sandstone rock 
throegb Tdnch the sea had free passage at one time, bnt now it only 
enters at the highest tides. Besides Dra town, there are 3 large 
villages on the island, namely — Monakbara, with a fort commandmg 
the channel on the west Bachawara, on the north and Nagwa, with 
a small fort commanding the bay on the south. The pnncipal 
occapationj of the mhabitonts were formerly weaving and dyemg, and 
Qjctides manufactured here were highly pnied m foreign markets. 
At present, fishing affords the chief employment to the impoverished 
mhabmints. A few enterprising persons, however emigrate temporarily 
to Mozambique, where they occupy themselves m commeroal pursuits, 
and, after makiog a ruffiaent fortune, re t ur n to theu* native place to 
spend the eveiung of their lives. The total revenue of Din m 1873-74 
was ;^38 o3 

The Governor is the chief authonty m both the avfl and militaiy 
departments, subordinate to the Gorernor General of Goa, The 
juicial department Is under a Juit di DtraiP with a small estabhih- 
ment to carry out his orders. For ecclesiastical purposes, the island 
Is divided into two panihes, called St Afainx and Bramaware the 
patron saints bemg St Paul end St. Andrew Both parishes are under 
the spintual jurisdiction of a dignitary styled the .Prw appointed by 
the Archbishop of Goa. The office of Gorenior is invariably filled 
by a European, other posts being bestowed on nabres of Goa. The 
public force consiited m 1874 of 97 soldieii, including officers. The 
present fortress of Dhi was reconstructed, with several later improve- 
ments, after the siege of 1545 by Dom Joao de Costra It is an 
Iropoung structure situated on the extreme east of the island, and 
defended by several piece* of cannon, some of which are made of 
bronze, and appear to be in good preservation. It is surrounded by 
a permanent bridge and entered a gateway which bean a Portu- 
guese mscnptioa, and is defended by a bastion called Sl George. 
Towards the west of the fortress lies the town of Diu, diiided into 
two quarters, the pagan and the Qmstian. The former comprehends 
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two-thirds of the total area, and is intersected by narrow and crooked 
roads, lined with houses Besides the villages of the island already 
named, the Portuguese possess the village of Gogola, towards the 
north, in the Kdthi^war peninsula, and the fort of Simbor, conquered 
in 1722, and situated m an islet about 12 miles distant from the 
town 

Dm town was formerly embellished with several magnificent edifices, 
some of which are still in existence Of these the most noteworthy 
IS the college of the Jesuits, erected in 1601, and now converted into 
a cathedral, called Se Mainz Of the former convents, that of St 
Francis is used as a military hospital, that of St John of God, as a 
place of burial , that of St Dominic is in rums The parochial hall 
of the once beautiful church of St Thomas serves as a place of meet- 
ing for the municipal chamber The mint, where, in the days of the 
greatest prospenty of the Portuguese, money of every species used to 
be coined, is now gradually falhng into decay The arsenal, once so 
renowned, contains a few msignificant mihtary stores Besides these 
buildings, there are the Governor’s palace, a prison, and a school 
The Hindus possess to small temples, and the Muhammadans 2 
mosques, one of which is in good condition 

Owing to the great advantages which the position of Dm afforded for 
trade with Arabia and the Persian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired 
from an early period with the desire of becoming masters of this island , 
but It was not until the time of Nuno da Cunha that they succeeded 
in obtaining a footing in it When Bahadur Shdh, King of Gujarat, 
was attacked by the Mughal Emperor Humdyun, he concluded a de- 
fensive alliance mth the Portuguese, allowing them to construct, in 
1535, a fortress m the island, and gamson it with their own troops 
This alliance continued till 1536, when both parties began to suspect 
each other of treachery Tn a scuflfe which took place on his return 
from a Portuguese ship, whither he had proceeded on a visit to Nuno da 
Cunha, the Gujarit monarch met his death m 1 53 7 In the following 
year, the fortress was besieged by Muhammad in , nephew of Bahddur 
Sh^h , but the gamson, commanded by Antonio de Silveira, foiled the 
attempts of the enemy, and compelled him to raise the siege Sub- 
sequently, m 1545, Dm was again closely invested by the same ruler, 
but was obstinately defended by the gallant band within, under the 
command of Dom Joao Mascarewas While the Muhammadans were 
still under the walls, Dom Joao de Castro landed m the island with 
large reinforcements, and immediately marching to the relief of the 
place, totally routed the army of the Kmg of Gujarat in a pitched 
battle This heroic defence, and the signal victory gamed by Castro, 
which form a brilliant page in the annals of the Portuguese empire in 
the East, were followed by the acquisition of the entire island In 
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1670, a »ra*ll anned bond of the Arabs of Muscat tnrprued and 
plundered the fortress, retmng to their country with the booty they 
hjul acquired. Since this ereDt, nothing worthy of note has occurred 
m connection with the Portuguese scttlcmenL 

Pivl Point. — A low headland m the Bandar idluk (MasulipatamX 
Kistna District, Madras Presidency situated in lat 15 57 30 jf and 
long. 81 14 E., at the month of one of the branch outlets of the Kistna 
nrer and surrounded by shoal data for 6 miles south and cast, the edge 
of the shoal sometuncs extending 5 or 6 leagues out to sea. A dioptnc 
light on a column 43 feet high maria the danger ‘ Drtd False Pomt 
stands i6j mfles south west by west of Divl PomL 

DiwAla. — Village m Chindd Distnct, Central Pronnccs. — Stt 

Dewala. 

DiwAlffAon. — vniage m Chdndi Distnct, Central Provinces . — Set 

Dewalgaon 

DiwAlgion Bdjd. — Town 10 Buldini District, Berir — Stt Deul 
OAOM Raja. 

DIwtiJghAt. — Town m Bulddoi Distnct, Bcrir — Stt Deulohat 

Dtw£L114. — Petty State in RithiAwir Bombay Presidency — Set 

Dewalia. 

Diwalwdri. — Village m Uordhl, Central Provinces. — See Dewal 

WAOA, 

Diwalwiri. — Ruined town m Ellichpar Distnct, Berdr — Set 

Dewalwajia, 

DlwAngiri. — Village in the north of Kamnip Distnct, Assam 
situated m Ut 36 51 n, and long. 91 37 e. 8 miles from the 
plains, on the lower range of the Bhutan Hilli. The village con 
tain* an old fort, formerly occupied by a Bhutid governor known as 
the Dhringui R^ji. A British detnehment received a check at Diwfn 
girl during the Bhutdn or of 1864-65 and the tract to which the fort 
belongs was annexed to Bntuh temtoryat the conclusion of the campaign. 
It 15 inhabited permanently by a few Bhotii scttleri. In the cold weather 
the place is visited by Bhutid* from beyond the frontier m considerable 
numbers, who bring with them large herds of roagmliccnt cattle to feed 
on the nch pasturage of the lower ranges of hills and the adjacent 
plami. They also trade with the villages m the neighbourhood and 
with Mirwiri and other shopkeepers who establish thcrnselves there 
for the season. The chief articles of import ore blankets, ponies, 
yak* tails, knives, and dogs, which are exchanged for rice, dri^ fiib 
coarse lilks, etc. A large Cur 15 held annually at Diwdngirf In the 
cold season. 

DIwAs. — Native State In Central India. — Set Dbwvs 

Dlyin^— Rirer in North Cachar Assam, ruing in the Bird range 
and flowing a generally northerly course till it &Ils into the Kopih 
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shortly after the latter stream issues from the hills The Diying for a 
considerable portion of its course formed till recently the western 
boundary of the Hills District , but by a notification issued in 

July 1S82, another boundary drawn farther east was fixed between 
North Cachar and the Ndgd Hdls 

Dodb (Budb, or two nvers) — tract of country in the North- 
Western Provinces, compnsing the long and narrow strip of land 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, from the Siwalik range south-east- 
ward The name properly applies to any wedge-shaped tract enclosed 
by confluent nvers, but it is especially employed to designate this great 
alluvial plain, the granary of Upper India The TDodh includes the 
British Districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Buland- 
SHAHR, Aligarh, parts of Muttra, and Agra, Etah, Mainpuri, the 
greater portion of Etawah, and Farukhabad, Cawnpur, Fatehpur, 
and part of Allahabad, — all of which see separately Naturally a 
rich tract, composed of the detritus brought down from the Himalayan 
system by its great boundary rivers, the Dodb has been fertilized and 
irrigated by three magnificent engineering works, the Ganges, the Lower 
Ganges, and the Eastern Jumna Canals Throughout its entire length 
It presents an almost unbroken sheet of cultivation, varied only by a 
few ravines along the banks of the pnncipal streams and their tributanes, 
or by occasional patches of barren lisar plain, covered with the white 
saline efflorescence known as reh It supports a dense population, 
most of whom derive their subsistence from agnculture Allahabad, 
Caxvnpur, Meerut, and Aligarh are the chief commercial centres, 
and the principal stations of the civil and military authorities The 
East Indian Railway enters the Do^b at Allahdb^d, and passes through 
the heart of the tract, by Cawnpur, Etiwah, and Aligarh, to Delhi on 
the opposite shore of the Jumna A branch hne also runs across the 
river to Agra. The Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway continues the 
East Indian line from GhdzMb^d Junction, nearly opposite Delhi, by 
Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, and Saharanpur, to Ambala (Umballa) and the 
other Punjab towns Other lines of railway to connect with the mam 
lines, namely, the HAthras and Muttra, and the Cawnpur and Farukh- 
AbAd lines, have been lately constructed as provincial light railways, on 
the metre gauge, through this tract An extension of the Cawnpur and 
FarukhAbAd line to HAthras, 103 miles in length, has been sanctioried 
'by the Secretary of State, and a further line is projected from Bareli 
to KAsganj, but not yet (1883) commenced The Doab thus possesses 
unrivalled means of communication, both by land and water, with all 
the neighbouring tracts , and its surplus gram can be transported m 
almost every direction, upon any pressure of scarcity or famme Three 
pnncipal divisions are commonly recognised , the Upper DoAb, from 
SahAranpur to Alfgarh , the Middle DoAb, from Muttra and Etah to 
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Etowah and Faruklidbdd and the Ixjistt Dodb from Cawnpnr to the 
junction of the two nv'cra at Allohibdd. For history inhabitants, and 
other paxticnlan, sec the vanona Districts separately 
DoAba DAiidxal— 7IfcW/of Peahiirar Distnct, Punjab. Area, 183 
square miles. Population (1881) 68 90J namely males 37 955t 
females 30 947 average density 378 persons per square mile. Mu 
hammadans numbered 66754 Hindus, 1954 Sikhs, 185 others, 9. 
The foAsU mdudes two tracts, formerly coastttntmg separate ioAsiU, 
Doiba to the north-east, and Ddddiai to the south-west The AdmiJ 
or northern branch of the Kflinl or Nigamin river takes off near Fort 
Michni at the point of its entrance into the Distnct, while the Shih 
Alim or southern branch leaves it a little lower down both rejoin the 
mam stream at its junction with the Suit nver Dodba is the tract 
between the Swit and Adieu nvers while Ddddai includes the area 
between the Adieu and Shdh Alim, os well as a tnangle of land abutting 
on the latter Doiba is occupied by the Gigiim Pathins, and contains 
the two forts of Michm and Sbankoigarh. The Halunxai Mohmands 
have a large settlement at Paojpao, and the TamhxaJ Mohmands a 
similar one near Fort hlichm. Both dans belong to the independent 
Mohmands bepnd our border and pay merely a nommal revenue. 
Diildzai IS occupied by the Diddaai Pathina. The takiili is located 
at the village of Ndhnki between the Kibul nver and its Shih Alim 
branch. The old Dodba iahUl at Shabkadr has been abolished. 
Irrigation by rgnaU from the Kdbul and Swit nvers make the tract 
very fertile. Revenue (1883), .^£^16,676 The admimstratrve officer is 
a iaksUddr who presides over i aril and i cnminal court Isumber of 
police ardes {(Aduds) 3 strength of regular pohee, 38 men, village 
watchmen {cAaMJUAJrfX iSo. 

DobMU . — Zamladdri in Vixagapatam Distnct, Madras Presidency — 
Stt Bosniu. 

Dobhl— "VTIlagc in Gidarwinl iahsU Narsmghpur Distnct Central 
Provinces. Population (1881) any namely, Hindus, 3007 Mu 
hammadans, 35 Jams, ii and persons professing abonginal 
religions, 64. 

Dodibetta ( The Btg Toda Atfar^Pctmarti) —The 

highest peak of the NDpn monntains, Maxiras Presidcngr Lat n 
35 N long 76 40 E. height, 8760 feet above the sea. 

Dod bampar — TdJukcrz Sub-di>isionof Bangalore Distnct, Mysore 
State. Area, 293 square miles. Population (1881) 44,435 namely 
31 094 males and S2 531 female*. Hmdus number 43 637 Muhara 
tnadara, 1783 and Chnstiani, 15 Revenue (18S3-S3X ^13 *09, or 
3S. lod. per cultivated acre In 18S3 the /J/w/t contained i crimmal 
Court police drdes UkSnJs) 8 romlar police 64 men village watch 

{du73lWrj) 3 , 4 . -o i ^ 
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Dod-balldpur {Gieat Balidpm^ to distinguish it from Chik-balla- 
pur) — T own in Bangalore District, ]\I}sore State, on the nght bank 
of the Arkavatf river. Lat 13° 13' 40" n , long 77° 22' 50" e , 27 miles 
b} road north-west of Bangalore Population (1881) 7032, namely, 
6197 Hindus, 831 Muhammadans, and 4 Christians The fort w’as 
built in the 14th centurj by one of the refugees of the Morasu Wokkal 
tribe, who also founded Devanhalh In 1638 it was captured by a 
Bijdpur army under Ran-dulld Khan , and after forty ) ears’ possession 
by that power, was surrendered to the Mardthds. About 1700 it was 
re-taken by the Mughals, by w'hom it was entrusted to a succession 
of rulers as part of the Province of Sira, until annexed to Mysore by 
Haidar All in 1761 In the fort are the remains of several fine build- 
ings and tanks Cotton cloth of good quality and great vanety is 
woven A weekly fair, held on Thursdays, is attended by 3000 people 
Head-quarters of a idluk of the same name 

Dodden. — Tdh/k or Sub-division of Chitaldrdg District, Mysore 
State Area, 851 square miles Population (1881) 65,767, namely, 
33,508 males and 32,259 females Hindus number 63,355, Muham- 
madans, 2401, and Chnstians, ii A wide and level plain, formerly 
including the idluk of Molkamuru, watered by the Vedavati nver 
Products — nee, ra^^jola, wheat, tobacco, gram, and fruits 

Dodden — ^Village in Chitaldrdg Distnct, Mysore State Latitude 
T4° 17' 50" N , longitude 76° 45' 5 "e Population (1881) 658 Among 
the local manufactures are cotton cloth, silk scarves, kamblis or country 
blankets, carts, agricultural implements, brass utensils, and various 
articles of bamboo and leather The industry of papermaking has died 
out 

Dodka — Petty State in Rew'a Kdntha, Bombay Presidency, ruled by 
three chiefs called Pdtels or head-men Area, 2 J square miles , estimated 
revenue, ^1^250, of which p^iio is payable as tribute to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda 

Dohad — Sub-division of the Pinch Mahils District, Bombay Presi- 
dency Bounded on the north by Jhdlod , on the east by Jambua , on 
the south by Central India territory , and on the east by Rewi Kantha 
Area, 600 square miles, contains 2 towms and 218 villages Population 
(1881) 100,639, namely, 50,231 males and 50,408 females, dwelling in 
18,499 houses Hindus number 30,044, Muhammadans, 5797 , ‘ others,’ 
64,798 The Sub-division is a compact, circular, and well-wooded 
tract , hiUy and picturesque throughout Occasional frosts in the cold 
weather, average ramfall for the 12 years ending 1877, 28 7 inches 
The Anas river flows along the eastern boundary Several large 
reservoirs for the storage of water In 1883 the Sub-division contained 
I civil and 2 criminal courts , police circle {tMnds), i , regular police, 
262 men Land revenue, 0,939 
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Doiad. — Chief town of the Snb-dmsion of Dohad m the District 
of the Pinch Mahils, Bombay Presidency JUititnde 32 53 n and 
longitude 74 19 e. 77 miles north-east of Baioda. Population (1881) 
12 394, namely 5845 Hindoi, 4204 Mohammadans, 445 Jams, 5 Pirsls, 
3 Christians, and 1892 others. As the name Dohad (or ‘two botm- 
danes*) Implies, the town 11 ntoaled on the hue separating MAlwd on 
the east fiom Gujarit (Gnserdt) on the west It » a place of con 
siderable traffic, commanding one of the mam lines of communication 
between Central India and the setboaiti. A metalled and bndged 
road 43 miles long, connects the town with the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway at Godhra. The strongly bnilt fort dates from 
the reign of the Gnjarit king, Ahmad l (1412-1443) It was repaired 
by ifosaffiir ir (i5i3“i5*6) also a Gujarit monarch, and is said to 
have been agam restored under the orders of the Emperor AOningreb 
(1658-1707) The toim contami a sub-judge’s and ardarZeiiifr'j court, 
post-office an! hospital, and the District jifl. In addition to the 
nnarmed police, the Gujarit Bbll corps, 530 strong, is quartered at 
Dohad This regiment is not on the rolls of the orroy but is com- 
manded by the supenotendent and assistant superintendent of police. 
About half the strength of the corps is employed on outpost duty 
Munidpol Income (1882-83) ;^58i madence of taxation per head 
of municipal population (ti,472X 

Doharlghkts — Town m Asamgarh Distnd, North Western Pro 
Vinces hes in lat 26 16 n, and long. 83 33 30 e. on the bank of 
the Gogra, at the pomt where the roads from Ghiripar and Axamgarh 
to Gorakhpur cross the river Population (18S1) 3634, namely, Hmdus, 
3141 and iluhammadans, 493, number of houses, 518. For police 
and conservancy purposes, a small monidpal mcome is raised under the 
provisions of Act rx. of 1856, amounting m 1881-S2 to .1^43. Fust 
class police station, cattle pound, and sub-post-office. Extensive through 
traffic to the Oudh and RohOkhond Railway Great bathing festival 
on the full moon of the month of Kirtik. 

Dolphin’s N016. — Promontory m Vizagnpatam District, ifadras 
Presidency Latitude 17 41 n , longitude 83 17 e. Elevation above 
the sea, tfoo feet Thesouthenipomtomragapatamharbour forming 
with the ruined outle on rt, a conspicuous landmark to mariners. 
The light formerly shown here was destroyed in the cyclone of 1876, 
end has not been replaced. 

DomAiiaffaiJ — North w e s ter n ieAsI/ of Basli Distnct, North- 
^\cstere Provinces. Traversed by the nver Ripti, and consisting 
chiefly of a marshy and water-logged lubmonUne plain. Area, 583 
square miles, of which 410 are cultivated Population (1881) 280 254 
namely Hmdai, 211852 Muhammadans, 68399 “d others,* 3 
Isumbcf of towns and nJlagct, 1092^ land revenue ^26 178 total 
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Go\ernment revenue, ;^29,474 , rental paid by cultivators, ;i^69,i7o, 
incidence of Government revenue, is 7^d per acre The tahstl contains 
I criminal court and 4 police stations {t/ninds ) , strength of regular 
police, 42 men, besides 310 village watchmen 
DomeL — An island in the l^Iergui Archipelago, between lat 11° 26' 
and 11“ 28' N, and long 98° 2' and 98“ ii' e, forming a portion of 
Mergui District, Tenassenm Division, British Burma It lies 3 or 4 
miles west of Kissenng, the navigable channel between them, howev'er, 
being very narrow'. Extreme length from north to south, about 28 
miles , breadth from east to w est, about 4 miles. 

Domell. — Agricultural tow’n m Jhelum (Jehlam) fahs'il, Jhelum Dis- 
trict, Punjab Lat 33° i' n, long 73“ 24' e., population (1881) 4679 
Head-quarters of a police circle {thdnd) 

Dommasundra — Towm m Anekal tdluk^ Bangalore District, Mysore 
State Population (1881) 1835 Municipal rev'enue (1881-82), ^>^^4 
Donabyii — Township m Thungwa District, Irawadi (Irrawaddy) 
Div'ision, British Burma It lies principally on the right bank of the 
Irawadi, and was formerly a part of Henzada District, protected from 
inundation by extensive embankments along the west bank of the nver 
Population (1881) 43,760, gross revenue, ^^10,856, of which ;£t2>2^ 
w'as derived from the land-tax, ^(^4080 from the capitation-tax, and 
^449S fishery-tax 

Donabyii. — Town on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irraw’addy), 35 
miles south of Henzada, in Thungwa District, Irawadi Division, British 
Burma, Lat 17° 15'N ,long 95°4 o'e The inhabitants in 1881 numbered 
3273, houses, 526, revenue (1881-82), ^^483 Police station, court- 
house, and bdzdr In the first Burmese w'ar, after the capture of 
Rangoon, the Burmese commander-in-chief, Banddla, entrenched him- 
self in Donabyii with a force of 15,000 men , but he was killed by the 
bursting of a shell when the British batteries opened fire on the tow'n, 
and the Burmese retreated Dunng the second war, the Burmese 
general evacuated the place before the arrival of the English, but 
shortly after this, Maung Myat Thiin made it his head-quarters He was 
routed in 1853 by a detachment under Captain Loch, R N , and later 
on was finally overtaken by Sir John Cheape and killed From this 
time Donabyii remamed in undisputed possession of the British 

Dondi Lobdrd — Zaminddri or estate attached to Riipur Distnet, 
Central Provinces Area, 364 square miles Population (1881) 
30,134, namely, males 15,313, and females 14,821, residmg in 120 
villages, and inhabitmg 10,440 houses. Average density of population, 
82 8 persons per square mile 

Dong'arg'arll. — Town m the south-east of the Khairagarh State, 
attached to Rdipur Distnet, Central Provinces Lat 21° ii' 30" n , 
long 80° 50' E. Formerly an important town, and still the seat of a 
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wectly market, and a station on the NdgpuT-Chhatffgarh nulmiy 
Foliation (1881) 5543 namely Hmdus, 4391 Kahfrpanthfs, 391 
Satndmls 48 Mabammadans, 33a Chnstums, 3 Jams, 13 and 
persons professing aboriginal rebgtons, 375 The remains of the fort, 
which must have been a place of great strength, stretch along the north- 
east base of a detached rocky hill, oboot 4 miles m cnemt, near the 
Tillage. The spurs of the hiU, which is very steep and covered with 
large boulders, were connected by walls of rude and m a ssi ve masonry, 
mside which tanks were dog, while a deep fosse ran beyond the walls. 
On Its other faces the hill u almost inaccessible, and no works can be 
traced nor have any remains of boDdmgs been found, although the 
fort could only be held by a large gamson- The village contains a 
good school also a dispensary post-office, and a coMinddri police 
station. 

Dongfarpor — Native State in Rijputina . — Set Duncajuttk- 
DoagartAL — Village m N 4 gper Distnct, Central Provincts. Lab 
ai 3G N long 79 34 E. Situated on the old road between Seonf and 
Isdgpur Celebrated for its breed of cattle, and inhabited by GauHs. 
Fme rank and rums of on old fort 

Doraild^ — Military comonmeot m Lobirdogi District, Bengal 
situated to the south of Rinchi, the aril station of the Dutnet Lat 
33 31 ji* H., long 85 33 5' E. It has a parade-ground and a nfle- 
range uith a emaU bd^r Military force quartered here (September 
1883) the 14th Regunent of hladros Name Infantiy A rural mama 
polity under ^ct ix, of 1856, 

Dcn^ (Dodka) — llie smallest of the 3 MeJnedds under the 
Rewd Kintha Agency Gujardt, Bombay Pr^idcncy The Ilekwdd 
consisa of 3 estates, of one village each namely Dorka, with on area 
of 3J square miles and a revenne of ;iC»4o Rieka, area square 
miles, revenue ^1^150 and An^iar area 3^ square miles, revenue 
;^5oa Dorka contains one school, and a ihdnaddr resides here, with 
the powers of a thud-class magistrate, and avil jarudiction m suits to 
the extent of ;^ioa Population of the Jfekwdsf (18S1) 4576, or 
538 persons per square mile. The estates he on the left l^k of the 
Mahi nrer between Kaira District and Baroda temtoiy 
Bornal QMt. — A pass over the Eastern Ghdts, Nellorc District, 
hfadras Presidency Latitude 14 41 N., longitude 79 14 E. The 
mam road to Cuddapah (Kadapa) from Ncllore and the coast passes 
through it. The ro^ from NcJlorc to the Ghdt is 58 miles m length 
and ihe distance beyond to Cuddapah is Sa miles. 

Doia(ZXJttnj). — ^TowninJaipiir(JeypoTe) State, Rdjputdna, situated on 
the road from Agra to AJracre. Lata6 51 K.,k>og 76 33 z. Population 
(iSSi) 7384, of whom 6037 ore Hmdos, 1139 Muhammadans, and 118 
unspecified. A town of considerable sire, built on one side of a roctj 
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hill, nearly four miles in circumference, and containing a State pnson 
The town is in a decaying state, and is surrounded by a half-ruined 
wall There is a station of the Rdjputdna-Malwd State Railway about 
half a mile north-west of the town , and about 500 yards from the station 
IS a travellers’ bungalow 

Double Island. — A small island about 12 miles south of Amherst 
Point, Tenasserim Division, British Burma. It is raised high above 
the sea, and lies in lat 15° 52' 30" n , and long 97° 36' 30" e. On it 
stands a lighthouse containing a dioptric fixed light of the first order, 
with a catadioptnc mirror visible 19 miles, and first exhibited m 
December 1865 Its object is to guide ships making for Maulmain, 
and to prevent their running up the Sittaung nver to certain destruction 

Doulatdib^Ld — Town in Salem District, Madras Presidency — See 
Krishnagiri 

Doung-gyt — Tovm in Bassem District, Irawadi Division, British 
Burma , situated on the Bassem nver, m lat 17° 22' 30" N , and long 
95° 8' E , surrounded by an open waste country, which is covered with 
grass and tree forest, and liable to inundation The inhabitants, 760 
in number m 1881, residing in 112 houses, are chiefly employed m 
fishing and m the manufacture of clay pots for salt-boiling 
Dowlaishvaram {Dowlatshwar , DavaUshivaram^ or ‘ White Siva ’) 
— Town m Rdjamahendn (Rd.j^hmundry) tdluk, Goddvan District, 
Madras Presidency Latitude 16° 56''35" n, longitude 81° 48' 55" e 
Population (1881) 8002, namely, Hindus, 7602, Muhammadans, 260, 
and Christians, 140 Situated 4 miles south of Rajdmahendri, at the 
bifurcation of the Goddvan river, where the great anicut, 12 feet 
high and 1650 yards m length, has been constructed at a cost 
01^^151,707. The anicut extends to Pichika island During its 
construction, which was commenced in 1847, Dowlaishvaram, as the 
head - quarters of the sappers and miners and a large engineering 
staff, was a place of much importance At present it is the 
permanent station of the District engineenng staff, the Government 
workshop established here turns out a large quantity of work for the 
Public Works Department The houses of the former European resi- 
dents, built on the hills in the neighbourhood, are now m rums 
Quarries of good building-stone are worked to the extent of 10,000 
cubic yards annually, and the demand appears to be increasing 
year by year During the wars between the Sfthdpatis of Rdjd- 
mahendri and the Muhammadan rulers of Ellore, in the 15th and 
1 6th centuries, Dowlaishvaram was the usual crossing-point of the 
contending armies, and the scene, therefore, of frequent struggles At 
present the town is connected with the coast at several points by 
numerous navigable canals of the Godavari irrigation system , and also 
ivith Madras through the Kistna system and the Buckingham Canal 
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Distance from Cocanada, by the shortest ca n a l, 32 miles . — Set Goda 
VARi Riveh. 

DowlatAMd.— T otvti in the Nustm’s Dominions, Haidaribdd — Set 
Dauu^tabad. 

PfiyaTig- — Rjver ui Assam. — See Dx^ANa 

DrEVida (Dranra), — A divuion of the Indian Pcmnsula, ethno- 
logical and philological rather than gcographicaL It compnses India 
louth of the "^ndhyi range and the Narbadi (Nerbudda) nrer exceptmg 
those parts of the eastern coast where Unya is the vcmacnlar and the 
Dutnets of Western India and the Deccan, where Gtijonithl and 
Mardthl are spoken. As early ns 404 a.d Dranda is spoken of (m the 
Bnkat Samkita ofVaraha hlihira) as being divided into Chola, Pandyn 
Kcrila, Karnataka, Kahnga, and Andhm. Mann menuons the in- 
habitants, the Dravidai, os ontcasti and barbanana, aa not in com* 
mnnwn with Brihmans, nor incorporated into the Hmdu community 
Alodem authonties assign twelve dialects to the division, the four 
chief being Tinul, spoken m Pandya, Chola, and Eastern Kerdls, 

throogboat the central and southem Dtstneta of Madras Telogu, 
the language of the Kaltnga and Aodhra coontnes, or Teling^oa 
corresponding to the Northern Circars spoken by a population of 14J 
milhoos , italayilam, spoken In Western Kenfla, aa Malabdr Travan- 
core, and Cochin, the bogoage of about 4 mBllonj and Kdnorese, m 
Kamatika, or Kiriara, Mysore, and a few tracts of the 'Wjmid and 
Coimbatore, comprising eboat 9 million uihabiiants. Tula is spoken 
round Mangalore by some 300,000 persons, and m Coorg by some 
150,000 Tlie other su uncultirated dialects belong to some 2J 
milhoni of people, so that the entire dmsion of DiaWda may be 
taken to mclade nearly 46 mOhons of inhabitants. The identification 
of the words Dravtia and Tdmd (or Tamul) has been mgenioaily 
proposed by a modem scholar as olso the identity of both with the 
Dim}7ice of the Peutingcrun tables and the Lamyricc of Ptolemy 
The great authority on the ianguaget of Southem India is Bishop 
Caldwells Cemfaraitve Grvmmar As Dravida is a Imguistic and 
not on administrative dlnsion, the above inadequate notice must suiEce 
here. 

DnS ^ — TaksU or revenue Sub-div« 3 oo m Rdipur District, Central 
Provinces. LaL 20 45 30 tost 33 n and long. 80 54 to 80® 41 e. 
Area, 1104 square mOes, of which 789 square miles were cnltirated 
in 1S81 241 square miles culthmbic, and 74 square miles anculnvable 
waste. Population (1881) 250,363, namely rs2 59s males and 127 771 
females, residing in 628 villages, and occupying 74,452 houses average 
density 226 8 persons per square mile. Amount of Go>*emmcnt 
osteismeDt, ;^i3 075 or an average of 6Jd. per acre of cultivation. 
Rental paid by cultlralors, indoding cesses, £25 7i7» or on aieragc 
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of o^d per culli\atcd acre A^crage area of cullualcd and 
cultnabic land per head of agricultural population, 6 acres 

Drug". — To^\n in Rdipur District, Central Pro\inccs, and head- 
quarters of Driig fahs!/, lying in lat 21° 11' n , and long Si" 21' r., 
on the Great Eastern Koad, 24 miles west of Rdipur town Population 
(iSSi) 3797, namch, Hindus, 3300, Kabfrpanlhfs, 73, Satnifmi, i , 
Tains 34, Muhammadans, 191, and persons professing aboriginal 
religions, 19S Tlic Marathds made Drdg their base of operations in 
1740-41, when the} overran Chhatfsgarh Besides occupying the 
ancient fort, which is now dismantled, thc> formed an entrenched camp 
on the high ground on which the town stands, commanding a clear 
view of the surrounding country Drug manufactures excellent cotton 
cloth, and has a fa/tsi/i, police station, town school, post-oflice, travellers’ 
rest-house, and dispcnsarj^ 

Dud-b — A long narrow wedge shaped tract of country enclosed by 
two confluent ri\ers The name is specially applied to designate the 
great alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna — See Doah 
Diib — Pass on the border between British territory and Kashmir 
State, Punjab, on the route from Attock to Kashmir by the Bardmula 
road Lat 34° 17' n , long 73“ 21' r Held by freebooters during 
the Sikh period, whom Han Singh attacked and exterminated Lies 
on the watershed dividing the feeders of the Kishanganga and the 
Jehlam (Jhelum) on the east, from those of the Indus on the west 
Dubdn. — Large village in Azamgarh District, North-TVestern Pro- 
Mnccs Situated 4 miles south of the river Gogra (Ghagrd), nearly 26 
miles east of the head-quarters of the Sagri faM/, and 36 miles north- 
east of Azamgarh towm , in lat 26° ii' 20" N, and long 83° 49' 5" l 
T he largest agricultural village in the District, wuth a population that 
has steadily increased from 4854 in 1865 to 7502 in i88r In the 
latter year, Hindus numbered 6984, and Muhammadans 518 Area of 
tow'n site, 138 acres Markets for miscellaneous produce are held tw'icc 
a week Most of the village belongs to the heirs of a Mr. Venables, 
on whom it w^as conferred for gallant service during the Mutiny 

Dub-chi — ^Valley and pass in Kashmir State, Punjab, situated in 
lat 33° 45' N , and long 75° e., between the Fateh Panjdl and Pir 
Panjdl mountains, at an elevation of 11,800 feet above sea-level 
Through it lies the route from the Punjab to Kashmir by Kdjdwar 
The Remdeara river takes its rise on the summit of the pass, and, 
flow mg north-east, flows into the Jhelum (Jehlam) There is a sardt 
(rest-house) 111 the pass for the accommodation of travellers 

Dubldnd,. — ^Town in Bdndi (Boondee) State, Rdjputdna Lat 25“ 
35' N, long 75° 41' E , 12 miles north of Bundi town Scene of a 
battle fought in 1744 between the forces of the exiled Rdjd of Biindi 
and of Jaipur (Jeypore), in which the former were defeated. 
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Dubr^pur— Town in Bfrbhdm Distnct, Bengal LaL *3 47 35 
long. 87 25 E. Contain* a mtns^ gi subordinate judge’s court, 
and a police station, also a good market for English piece good*, 
doth, brass pots, sugar lie, nce, and sweetmeat*. Dubrijpur is 
surrounded by tanks, the banks of which are generally planted with 
fan-leaved (t^dy) palms, yielding a spirituous liquor from then 
juice, which brings in a considerable revenue to Government The 
supply of fish m the tanks is abundant In the south of the town, 
huge peturesque rocks of granite and gneiss (composed of glassy 
quartz, pmk and grey felspar and bbek mica) crop up through the soil, 
covering an area of about one square infle. In the centre is a vast 
block of granite muted to a mass of gneiss, which adheres to it at an 
angle of 45 A good new ofthe surrounding country with the Parasnith 
mountain, Rijmahil, and Pinchel bills in the distance, can m clear 
weather be obtained from the sumimt of this rock, which is abont 60 
feet high. A flat-roofed temple has been bmlt on one of these granite 
rocks, and the whole block is worshipped by the Birfhmans as 
^lahjfdro. 

Dddhpur — Petty State m Rewd Jutotha, Bombay Presidency 
The State coutains an area of jths of a square mile. The chief is a 
Rahtor Rijput The rerenoe is estiroated at and tribute of jCs 
13 paid to the Gietwdr of Baroda. 

Dddhrej — Petty State of Jhiiiwir /rdtt/ or dmsion of Kithiiwir 
GupinU, Bombay I^idcucy It consists of a villagea, with 3 indepcn 
dent tribule^yen. The revcDuc is estimated at;^i834, a tribute 
of;^iio IS paid to the Bntisb Gorenunent, and ^^9 i 4 S' to the Nawdb 
of Junigarh. 

Dddil — Town m Jaip^ (Jeypof^) States Rijputina. Dutant 41 
mDe* west from Jaipur town. Contains a fort, and b surrounded by a 
mud wall Dispeasary and staging bungalow 

Bndayi. — One of the chief nver* of Jalpdiguri Distnct, Bengal 
formed mamly by the junction of the Gaycrkati and NoniC, which 
streams, after tmitm^ flow in a soulh-easieriy direction through the 
Western Dwdrs of Jalpiigiir^ passing into Kuch Behar temtory at a 
^■iIlage called DakilikoW Hit The Forest Department has a tunber 
depdt on the east bank of the nver where it is crossed by a ferry 
up to which point rt is navigable. Its pnnapal tnbutane* are the 
Guhndi, the KaJui or Rehti, Borabank, Demdema, and Tisiti, olJ of 
which n*e m the Bbntdn HiHil 

DngArL — ^Town in Diindl (Boondee) State, Rijputdnx Estimated 
population, aooa Contain* the largest sheet of artificially enclosed 
water in Bilndl, with on area of about 3 square mQes, known as Kanak 
Sigar Dugdn is held in /t/f/r b) a relative of the chicC and has 
*c\‘cfa] temples, two belongmg to the Jain community 
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Dugnd. — Guaranteed ihdkurate or petty chiefship under the Bhopdl 
Agency, Central India. On the settlement of M^lwd, Rajd Khdn, 
brother of the notorious Pinddrl chief Chitii, was allowed an assign- 
ment of land in Shuj^walpur for his lifetime. But in 1825 he was 
assured that, in consideration of his past good conduct, the circum- 
stances of his family would receive favourable consideration after his 
death In accordance with this promise, at his death the estate was 
divided among his five sons The third son received Dugria. 

Dujdna — One of the Native States, under the Government of the 
Punjab, situated betv^een 28° 39' 15" and 28° 42' 15" n lat, and 
between 76“ 37' and 76“ 43' e long Muhammad Sadat All Khdn, 
the Nawdb of Dujdna, comes of an Afghan stock The estates of the 
family were onginally granted to Abdul Samand Khdn and his sons 
for life by Lord Lake, as a reward for service rendered In 1806, the 
tenure was made perpetual by a satiad of the Governor-General, and 
several estates in Han^na District were added, which were afterwards ex 
changed for the villages of Dujana and Mehana in RohtaL Duj^na is 
about 37 miles west of Delhi The chief holds his tenure on conditions 
which may be bnefly described as fidelity to the British Government 
and military service when required. The force to be furnished on 
apphcation is 200 horse. The territories of the Nawib are 114 
square miles m extent, with 28 villages and 2981 houses Population 
(1881) 23,416, namely, males 12,525, and females 10,891, average 
density of population, 205 persons per square mile Hindus numbered 
18,102, and Muhammadans, 5314 The estimated revenue of the 
Nawdb is ^^6500 The principal products of the State are gram and 
opium There is a force of cavalry and infantry, including police, 
amounting to 130 men 

Dulhl — To^vn m Kheri Distnct, Oudh , 2 miles north-east of the 
Chauka river Population (1881) 3778, namely, Hmdus, 3360 , and 
Muhammadans, 418 Formerly the residence of a large landholder, 
who was transported, and his estates confiscated, for disloyal conduct 
during the Mutiny 

Dumagudiem {JDooma) — Town m the Bhadrdchalam tdluk, Goda- 
vari District, Madras Presidency Lat 17° 48' N,long 80° 55' e 
Population (1881) 2121, chiefly Kois Situated on the God^van river, 
15 miles above Bhadrdchalam and 116 north of Rdj^mahendn (Rajah- 
mundry) Until recently the head-quarters of the Upper Goddvari 
engineering works, and still the station of an overseer, with police 
estabhshment, telegraph office, and post-office. With the rest of the 
tdluk, the town formed part of the Nizam’s temtory until i860, when 
It was incorporated with the Central Provinces In 1874 it was 
transferred to Madras The ‘first barrier,’ or rocky obstruction to 
irrigation, on the Godavan is at Ddmagudiem — See Godavari River 
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Dam Dam. — Sab-division of the Distnct of the Twenty-four Par 
gonis, Bengal ctuated between "i 34 and 23 41 it lat^ and between 
88 36 and 88 31 e. long It consistM of the pngle pobce arde 
(/JUmf) of Dum Dum, Area, 24 «quaTe m3es number of Tillages, 43 
houses, 6241 Population {i88i) 31578 namely males 1700S, and 
females 14,570 average dennty 1316 persons per square mile Tillages 
per square mile, i 79 persons per village, 734 houses per square 
mile, 283 persons per house, 5 Hmdus numbered 17 868 , Muham 
madani, 12640 Christians, 1045 Buddhists, 6 and others, 19, 
The Sub-dmsion contains r civfl and 4 criminal courts. Strength of 
regular pohee, 72 men viliage constables {chauMddrs) 36. The 
Bengal Central Railway runs through the Sub-drvnion. 

Dam Dam {Dam DamS) — ^Town mumapahty and cantonment m 
Dum I>nm Sub-dimion, Twenty4^our Parganis District, Bengal. Int 
22 37 52 N., long. 88 27 51 E. 4J miles north-east of Calcutta. 
Population (1881) 4223 indadiDg the troops. The force stationed 
here in 1883 consisted of the Royal Welsh Fasiher Regiment. The 
barracis are built of bnck and ore very commodious, with a bdtdr some 
distance from the lines. Dum-Dom u a rtnuon on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway contains on Engtiih school In hlajor Smyths Report, 
referring to a period ontenor to 1857 it is stated that Dum Pum was 
the head-quarters of the artillery from 1783 antS their removal to 
Meerut, a encre central station, m 1853 At that date the town 
possessed a magazine and percussion cap manulactory barradn 
European and native hospital a huge bdsdr several dear water 
tanks and a Protestant church containing monuments erected to the 
memory of Colonel Pearse, the 6m commandant of the artillery 
r^ment, and of Captain Nicholl and the ofBccrs and men of the 1st 
troop, lit brigade, Horse Artillery who perished dnnng the retreat from 
Iwibul m 1S41 The treaty by which the Nawdb of Bengal ratified 
the privileges of the British, ai^ restored the settlements at Calcutta, 
Kisirobdidr and Dacca, was signed ot Dum-Dum, February 6, 1757 

DomkA. — Sub-dnmon and town In the Distnct of the Santdl Par 
gands, Bengal— A? bAVA Duuka- 

Damrd Palls. — A succession of rapids m Hill Tipperah, Bengal 
rtuated just bdow the point where the Cbdimi and Rdimi unite to 
form the Gdtotl These rapids contmne for a distance reckoned at a 
day's journey and end in a picturesque cascade, whidi leaps Into a 
pool whence the stream issues through a narrow gorge. 

DumrAon,— Town and monlapahty in Shahibdd District, Bengal 
25 33 59 N long. 84 IX 43 E. Station on the East Indian 
Railway Popchtion (1881) 17,429, namely Hindus, 14,110 and 
Jlohammadans, 3319 area of town sue, 3393 acres. Mirorapal 
revenue (1881-83) jCss^ of which ^^477 was dcriml from taxation. 
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or an average rate of taxation of 7^d per head of the population, 
expenditure, ^£6^1 

Dumrd-on. — Branch of the Arrah Canal in Shdhdbdd District, 
Bengal , forming a portion of the Soane (S6n) system It is 40^ miles 
long, with 12 distributaries, and leaves the mam canal at the 17th mile 
Dimilirdah — ^Town m Hdglf Distnct, Bengal , situated on the Hugh 
river just above Nayd Sardi, in lat 23° 2' 15" n , and long 88° 28' 50" e 
Formerly notorious for its gangs of river ddkdtts, and as the home of 
the ill-famed robber chief Biswanith Bdbu, who was at last betrayed 
by one of his comrades and hanged on the scene of his capture Even 
as recently as 1845, it was said that ‘people fear to pass by this place 
after sunset, and no boats are ever moored at its g/idt even in broad 
daylight ’ 

Dun. — A range of hills in the north-west of Champaran Distnct, 
Bengal , extending in a slightly south-easterly direction from the Rohu^ 
nadi to the Achui tiadi, a distance of about 20 miles, the average 
breadth being 4 miles It has been suggested by some that this range 
is adapted for tea cultivation, others consider the chmate too dry 
The Dun valley is inhabited by the abonginal tribe of Tharus 
Dunal GMt. — Pass over the Eastern Gh^ts, Nellore District, 
Madras Presidency — See Dornal Ghat 
Dundwiraganj — Small trading town in Etah Distnct, North- 
Western Provinces, situated on the Sahdwar and Patiilf road, 22 miles 
northeast of Etah Lat 27° 43' 50" n, long 78° 59' 34" e. Area, 
65 acres Population {1881) 5692, namely, 2788 Hindus and 2804 
Muhammadans Consists of two separate villages, Dundwaraganj and 
Dundw^ra Klhas, separated from each other by a strip of open countr)'-, 
but sufiSciently close to one another for inclusion under a common 
title The town derives its name from a colony of Dundiya Kdyasths, 
established on the spot by Shahdbud-dfn Ghon in 1194 a n , on the 
expulsion of a settlement of Kont Rdjputs, who had previously owned 
the land Bdzdr, market-place, sardt, school The central roadway 
generally presents a busy scene, and the town, though small, contains 
many comparatively wealthy residents Markets are held twice a week 
For police and conservancy purposes, a small municipal income in the 
shape of a house-tax is (1882) levied under the provisions of the 
Chaukiddrl Act (xx of 1856) Dundw^ Khds is an agncultural 
village, containmg many large mud-built houses and enclosures belonging 
to Musalman zaminddrs Both villages are narrow and of no great 
size, but are situated on a M'ell-raised site, and the short road iihich 
joins them is wide and metalled A good unmetalled road connects 
the two villages wath Patiall and Sahdwar 

Dungclgall {Dungd Gdlt) — Small sanitanum in Abbottib^d iahsil, 
Hazira District, Punjab , composed of a few houses, or rather huts, 
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sottered over the *outhem »lope* of the Mo<±puTa Hfll, belonging to 
Enropems, who vuit it from AbbottiMd and Mturec during the 
jnmmer Staging bungalow imd branch pott-office. 

mtij^rpTir —Native State m Rijpnbini, under the political riper 
mtendencc of the Agent to the Governor-General for the States of 
Eijputina. It extends from latitude 33 31 to 24 3 and from 
longitude 73 37 to 74 16 E. Its length from east to west is 40 mDei, 
and Its br^th from north to south 35 mdca total area, according to the 
Census of 1881 1000 square miles. Bounded on the north by Udaipur 
(Oodeypore) State on the cast by Udaipur and the river Mihi, which 
separates it from the State of Binswiini on the south and west by 
the Rewii Kintha and hfohi Kintba Agcnaes m Gnjarit The 
country consuls for the most part of stony hills covered with low jungle 
of cactus, jujube frees, and a gum prodacmg tree called solar by the 
natives, together wrth sev era l other varieties of shrubs and trees re 
qnmng neither a deep sod nor moisture. In the north and cast of 
the State the landscape u mid and nigged, but towards the south- 
west border the bariher features are mnch soAened, and for scvcml 
miles the country resembles Gujardt In character and appearance. 
There are two or three Urge forest tricia, produang blackwood, ebony 
and other valuable timber-trees. Of pasruTe4azid, properly so caQedi 
there is scarcely any and durmg the hot seascm the numerooa cattle 
kept by the Bhlls are reduced to a miserable state of leanness. The 
coltivnted area is almost enturely confined to the valleys and low ground 
between the bilU, where the soil is of a nch olJuvuil nature, and con 
be imgcted from numerous wells and tanks. On the bBl-aides, the only 
cultivation attempted is by burning down occasional patches of forest, 
and scattering se^ m the ashes. Though the country u broken and 
hilly none of the hills attain a great height The geological structure 
of Dtlnggrpor u of trap the ro^ belong to the granitic, pnmifrre, or 
mctamoiphic order of fonnaiion their chief constituents being gneiss, 
hornblende, argiUaceoas schat or clay slater mica, calcareous sandston^ 
quartz, etc. A good durable stone of the granitic rlnw, fit for boildmg 
purposes, 13 qtamed from a hill about 6 miles south of the capital A 
soft greenish greystcme (serpentme) is found near the village of ilatu 
gamra, about 6 miles east of the capital. This is carved extensiTely 
at Dilngarpur town and elsewhere, into idols, drinking cups, lod effigies 
of men and nnlmali. Another speaes of hard stone (basaltic), of 
which gimdstonea and simnar articles arc nunafoctured, is rained near 
the town of Sagwdra. lime u found m tolerable abundance, but not 
of very pure qualit) No attempt appears e\er to hare been made to 
work an iron mine in the State, although the presence of this ore 
m the form of iron pyntes is manifest. 

The only nvcrt are the Mahi and Som which meet near the sacred 
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temple of Baneswar, where a large fair is held every year. The Mahi 
divides the State from Bdnswdra, and the Som from the estate of Salumbar 
in Udaipur (Oodeypore). Both these streams are perennial, although 
m several places the water of the Som runs in a subterranean channel, 
suddenly disappearing and emerging again, apparently but little affected 
by Its temporary subsidence The bed of the Mahi is on an average 
about 300 or 400 feet in breadth, and is, on the whole, stony Its 
banks are in many parts steep, but never ver}^ high, and are thickly 
lined in many places "with Vitex trifoha (chaste tree), called by the 
natives bena, which affords cover in the hot weather to tigers and other 
wild beasts There are no natural lakes in the State, but there are 
some five or six large pieces of water artificially enclosed The climate 
is temperate and dry. The mean temperature is about 75° F , with an 
annual range of about 25°, and the average rainfall is 24 inches With 
the exception of ague and fever of a mild type at the end of the rams, 
the country is considered to be on the whole healthy, cholera and 
other epidemics being almost unknown , guinea-worm is a common 
complaint 

The natural productions of the State are — wheat, barley, gram, 
millet, Indian corn, rice, and a few mfenor sorts of gram , also cotton, 
opium, oil-seeds, ginger, chillies, turmeric, and sugar-cane Vegetables 
(onions, yams, sweet potatoes, egg plants, and radishes) are grown in 
considerable quantities Fruit is not abundant, little else being seen 
but melons, limes, mangoes, and plantains Malmd trees are very 
numerous, and from their flower a strong fermented liquor is distilled 

The total population returned by the Census of i88r was 153,381, 
of whom 66,952 were Bhils, the whole being distributed m 421 
villages and to\vns, and occup)ung 36,226 houses, of which 16,759 ■'^ere 
those of the Bhils Classified according to religion, the Hmdus 
numbered 75,260, the Muhammadans, 3609, and Jams, 7560 Ex- 
cludmg the Bhils, whose enumeration as to sex was not determined, 
the males numbered 44,568 , females, 41,861 , average of the total 
population, 153 persons per square mile There are said to be 
sixteen first-class nobles or Th£kurs and thirty-two of inferior rank, 
who compose the aristocracy of the State All these are Rijputs, 
who hold their land nominally by grant from the ruling chief, but 
really by right of kinship or alliance v\ith his family, their united 
estates comprise lands m \vhich are situated 170 villages The State 
IS divided into 6 pargands or iappds, namelv, Bdird, Barel, Kitara, 
Chaurasi, Tirpod, and Chusat, in each of ivhich are several villages, 
which are classed as folloivs — (i) Khdlsa, or crown lands, (2) Jagirs, 
or those held by the nobles , and (3) R/iaitdf, or religious grants The 
greater portion of the land is imgated by wells The principal traders 
are the Mahdjans among the Hindus, and the Bohras (Borahs) among 
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the Muhammadita. A BBmbcr of Pathins and Mekrinis rwide m 
Ddngarpur territory moft of whom are employed as soldJen or armed 
retainer*. The language spoken u a mixture of Gujardthf and 
Hmdaitrfnf, locally called 

Some yean ago, carefully prepared statistic* showed that the total 
land rerenue of Ihlngarpur amounted to about ;^i&,335, of which 
went to the State, jC 9 ^ 9 ^ to Thfkurs and the balance to 
the religious order*. In i88a-S3 the revenoe of the State was reported 
to the Meywir officials as being ^20,931 The State pays tribute to 
the Bntuh Goremment of about ^35a No schools have been estab- 
Usbed in DUngarpur nor i» there any system of educatioa. All avil and 
cnminal cases of any importance arc settled by a coart of offiaalj 
called kdnddn presided over by the ihpdn or minister from which 
however an appeal lies to the MoMrdwaL TTiere are srx police centres 
m the Datncti at each of which is stationed an official called a 
thdndddr The Ikdndddrs are of two classes the first ran sentence 
offenders to one months impnsooment, or impose a fine of 50*. The 
second can impose a fine of £,x or eight days:' imprisonment The 
police arrangement* of the capitol are condneted by a hfihodl or super 
intendent and 25 constables. There u a jaO at the c&pitaL 

There are no made roads m the State. The pnnapoJ towns are the 
capital DuNOxaPua, GaJUikot and Sagwirn. Two fans are held 
during the year one at Baneswar m Fcbroaiy or March the odier at 
Galbdkot about the end of the latter month, each lasting about fifteen 
days. Baneswar u alio a place of Hmdu pilgnmage, 

ifahirilwal Udai Singh is the present chief of Ihingarpar He 
belongs to the Se»odii clan of Rijpnts, and claims descent an elder 
branch of the family which now rule* at Udaipur The early history 
of the family ii not known with certainty but when the Mughal 
Empire bad been fiuriy consolidated, the Dilngarpur chief appears 
to have opened commumcation with the Moghal coart His succeoois 
paid tribute and did mDitary service. Upon the fall of the Empire, 
Ihlngarpur became tributary to the Mordihis, from whose yoke the 
imnce and hi* people were rescued by the Bniish, and a treaty was 
concluded in 1818. A* m other States inhabited by wild hiH-trfbe*, rt 
became necessary at an early penod of the Bntish supremacy to employ 
a roiluary force to coerce the BhfU, who had been cxalcd to rebellion by 
some of the disaffected noble*. The Bhfl chielj, however submitted to 
terms before any aaual hostilities commenced. The Mohinfwal Joswant 
Singh was found incompetent as a ruler and deposed by the Bntuh 
Government in 1835 His adopted son, Dalpat Singh, second son of 
the chief of Partdbgarh, was made regent, and succeeded him. But on 
his accession to the State of Paridbgarh, he was permitted to adopt the 
prcKDt ruler Udai Singh then a mmor as hii successor in Dilngarpur.- 
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The military force consists of 4 guns, about 400 cavalry, and 1000 
infantry The chief is entitled to a salute of 15 guns, and holds a 
sanad from the British Government authorizing adoption 

Dungarpur. — Town and residence of the Mahdrdwal of the 
Diingarpur State in Rdjputdna, lies m latitude 23° 52' n, longitude 
73“ 49' E , on the route from Ni'mach (Neemuch) to Dfsa (Deesa), 139 
miles sou th-vest of the former and 121 miles south-east of the latter 
The town is overlooked by a hill about 700 feet high, and 5 miles in 
circumference at base, which, with the Mahardwal’s palace on its side, 
and a lake at its foot, forms a striking picture 

D nm. — Tovm in Jaipur (Jeypore) State, Rdjputdna. Latitude 25" 
52' N , longitude 75° 38' e. , 70 miles south of Jaipur Population 
(1881) 3383 Contains a fort, and is surrounded by a mud wall 
Duns, The . — See Dehra Dun. 

Dlinthami — River in the Tenassenm Division, British Burma, which 
has never been thoroughly explored It rises somewhat below the 
latitude of Shwe-gym, between the Bllin (Bhfleng) and Salwfn rivers, 
and, after a tortuous course southwards, unites with the Kyauk-sarit m 
about lat 16° 59' 30" n , to form the Binlaing (Bhenglaing), a tributary 
of the Salwi'n Navigable by native boats In the upper part of its 
course it flows through a hilly teak-covered country, and its tributary 
streams facilitate the transport of the timber in the rains 
Diinwon. — Village in Tha-tiin toivnship, Amherst District, Tengs- 
senm Division, British Burma , situated on the left bank of the Bflin 
(Bhfleng) nver now embanked. Population (1881) 285 In former 
times Ddnwon was an important walled city, and the capital of the 
surrounding country In 1306 and 1351, when it formed a portion 
of Martaban, it was captured by the King of Chiengmai, east of the 
Salmn , later on, it was taken by Radzadmt 

DunyiaiL — Tidal creek m Thungwa District, Irawadi Division, 
British Burma. Its total length is 13 miles, and it runs from the To 
or Chma Bakir m a southerly direction to the sea. The depth of water 
varies from ^ fathom to 8 or 9 fathoms, the northern end being shallow, 
and the southern deep , the water is sweet, except at spnng tides, when 
a high bore is formed. On account of numerous shoals, the river is 
only navigable by small boats On its right bank, m the intenor, 
stretch extensive plains abounding in game, and on the left, wild 
elephants are found 

Dunyin. — A peak in the Zw^eh-ka-bin Hills, north of Maulmam, 
Amherst District, Tenassenm Division, British Burma It is difficult 
of ascent, owing to the precipitous nature of the limestone rocks At 
the summit is a large basin, w'hich appears to be the crater of an 
extinct volcano , this is surrounded for miles by dark precipitous crags 
of every form Down a steep descent of one or two hundred feet. 
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an nncvcQ plain covefcd with a luinnajit forest u seen. This unpreg 
naHe n atu ral fortrets icas the reftige of the Karengs for many genera 
tons. It! great drawback is the de&aent water-rupply It is said 
that a number of Korengs, besieged here by the Siamese, pemhed 
for want of food end water Diinyin means City of weeping, and 
denvea its name from this tradition. 

j^irdtlriA. — Site of a nuned fort in Dacca District, Bengal, said to 
hare been bcilt by the Bhtnyi Rijis iti popular name is lUmbirl 
Dr Taylor states that the fort is laid out in the shape of a crescent, 
botmdrf by the rrver Banar In i839» the onter wall, upwards of a 
mile* m orcait, was i a or 14 feet high. The atadel, which app>ear* to 
hare bad three opemngi, contains the remains of two bnfldingi, one 
of which seems to have been a tower Opposite to Durdoni are the 
foundations of a town, of which the only vestiges enrtmg in 1839 were 
mounds and loose bncks scattered over the sarfiice of the plain 

I)TU1(r4rBy*patliani ( CityoftheMmister Telngn) 
— Town m the Guddr /JhtJt, NcUorc District, Madras Presidency 
LaL 13 59 H, long. 80 is E. Population (i88i) *133 namely, iSap 
Hindai tiKl s 94 Muhammadans. Nnmber of houses, 40a Pormerly 
the chief of the group of small ports — PUdi, Pamanji, Tilpflh— lying near 
the Armeghoo Ughthoose, bat now of os little commerosJ importnoce 
os the others, tbe East Coast Canal having diverted the coasting traffic 
upon which they depended. Still possesses 0 cnitoms station and a fine 
travellers’ bungalow The salt raanufiictore at this place is of some 
repate; HiftorKahy Dnrgirayapstnain, or Armegbon as it is sometimes 
called, is of interest as bemg the first British settlement on the Coro- 
mandel coast In 1635 ofrer unsocccssfoJ attempts to settle at Pulicat 
and hfosulipatam a colony was established here and in i6a8 a factory 
was bnflt at Cbenna Kuppam (re-named Ammugam, in recognition of 
the friendly aid giren by Anmnigam BIudeHiar the chief man of the 
nattre town), and fortified with i# guns. The remnants of the 
Masuhpatam settlement were then transferred here. Bat owing to the 
mtcrference of the Dutch at Pulicat, and the hostility of the Ri)! of 
Vcnkatagiri, the trade langmshed and on the chief factor’s recoro 
raendotion to move the settlement to some spot south of Pulicat, the 
site of hladras dtf was piochased. 

DtunQ^ — Distnet of Assam . — Sff Dawuno 
Dnrtaliir— Vniage in Udayagiri tdluh, Nellorc Distnet, Madras 
Presidency Population (1S81) spsd number of houses, 553 
l>nttia. — State m Bundelkhand, Central Inda Agency Datm 
Diiya.^ — An eitensire group of intercorrammfeating lakes m Hcruada 
township, He n tada District, Irawadi (Irrawaddy) Division, British 
Burma. The Ddya proper is a square miles in cictent, and, until the 
embankments were made^ was connected with the Irawadi by the Aiha 
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yut stream. It is divided into two portions by an island The Mosiln 
portion IS 2% miles in length, and from 300 to 400 yards in breadth, 
with a depth of from 6 to 9 feet of w’ater in the dry season The other 
chief lakes are the Intha-njait, length 1400 feet, maximum breadth 700 
feet, and depth of water 4 to 6 feet, and the Mobaleh, with about 5 
feet of w'ater in the drj' weather These lakes are fed by the drainage 
of the surrounding country', but the Irawadi embankments have now 
closed the mouths of the streams by which they communicated W'lth 
that river during the rams 

DwdrTband. — Pass m the Til^n range of hills, in Cachar Distnct, 
Assam, through w'hich the road has been led joining Hdildkdndi with 
the station of Silchdr 

Dwankeswar — River of Bengal — See Dhalkisor 

Dwdrkd. — Seaport and place of Hindu pilgnmage, situated in the 
peninsula of Kdthidw'dr, Bombay Presidency, within the dominions of 
the Gdekw'ar of Baroda. Latitude 22° 14' 20" n , and longitude 69° 
5'e., 235 miles south-west of Ahmaddbdd, and 270 west of Baroda 
Population (1870) 4712 , in 1881, under 5000, number of houses, 743 
Dwdrka is the pnncipal town in the Vdgher District of Okhamandal, 
and besides a company of Bombay Natn e Infantry, contains the head- 
quarters of the Okhdmandal Battalion, w’hich has a non-commissioned 
officer and three pnvates stationed at every Vdgher village The 
temple of Dwdrkdndth is resorted to by about 10,000 pilgrims annually. 
The devout Hindu believes it to have been raised in one night 
by supernatural agency It consists of a shrine, a spacious hall of 
audience, the roof of which is supported by 60 granite and sandstone 
pillars and a conical spire 170 feet in height The body of the temple 
has five stones, its height being 100 feet Annual revenue derived from 
the temple, £,200 Vessels occasionally he off the roadstead at 
Dwdrkd, but the anchorage is insecure during stormy weather Five 
schools , military and civil hospitals Dw'drkd has, since the rebelhon 
of the Vdgher tribes in 1859, been the head-quarters of an officer 
deputed by the Bombay Pohtical Department 

Dwarkdi (or Babld) — An unnavigable nver of Bengal, rising in the 
Santdl Pargands District , in lat 23° 57' n , and long 87“ 21' e. Thence 
It enters Bfrbhdm from the north, and from Birbhiim passes into 
Murshidabdd near Margrdm town At first the course of the Dwarkd 
is easterly, until joined by the Brdhmani stream at Rdmchandrapur. It 
then turns towards the south-east, and receives the Mor and Kuiyd, 
two rivers also flowing down from Bfrbhdm towards the Bhdgfrathf 
At this point the numerous back-waters commence which connect 
the Dwarkd with the Bhagirathi, a branch of the Ganges or 
Padma. 

Dwarkeswar — River of Bengal — See Dhalkisor 
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Dwirthallng — Forest reserve m Dtrruig Dutnct, Assam . — Set 

KHAlJ3fOl>WA». 

Dw^ft, Kastem. — The tr»ct called the Eastern Dwirs fonns on 
jDtegi*] portion of Go£lpiri Dutnct; under the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam. It lie* l>etwecn i6 19 and 26 54 n lat.^ and betTfeen 89 55 
and 91 ff. long. It is bounded on the north hy the hiDs of Bhntin 
on the east by the Mani* nver separating it from the District of 
Kdmrdp on the south by the main portion of GoUpdri Dutnct, and 
on the west by the Gongidhar or Sanko* nver, which separate* it from 
the IVestem Dwin, attached to JaJpdignrf Distnct, in B«gal and the 
State of Koch Bchar According to the Revenue Survey conducted in 
1874-75, the area amounts to 1569*93 square miles, and the Census of 
1881 returned the population at 56,136 peisoni. The pnnapal toan, 
or rather vdloge, is Br/Ki but the tract is administered from Dhubri 
town, which a also the bead-qnartei* of the entue Distnct of CeSpiri. 

Pkytuai Atptds. — The Eastern Dwirs fonn a flat stnp of country 
lying beneath the Bbutin moimtama The only elevated tract u 
Bbumeswar biU, which nsei abruptly out of the plains to the height of 
nearly 400 feet, and may be regarded as a detached spur of the Giro 
HDli on the south of the Brahmaputra. The remainder is on absolute 
level, inienected by nomerou* atTeams, and overgrown with wild rege 
tattoo. In some ports there arc extensive tracts of fdJ /brest but the 
greater portion is covered with hcflfy grass and reed jungle, amid ahich 
the beautiful cotton-tree (Bombai pentandrum) u the only Umber to 
be scetL This gnus jungle is espeoaby thick along the banks of the 
river*, where it is almost unpencUable to man. The few villages are 
zaarfced by deanngi of ncc and mustard cnluration. The bouses 
themselves ore embowered in clomps of bamboos and plantains, above 
which tower the graceful betel-nut polro and various frmt-trecs. At 
the foot of the mountains, where the nvers debouch upon the plain the 
scenery asstrmes a grander aspect 

The following eleven river* arc navigable by native boats throughout 
the year — Manis, Dolini, Pikijin^ Af Kdndmikri, Champimit^ 
Gau^g Sarolbhilngi, Gangii, Gurupdli, and Gonpidhar In addition, 
there are numerous small itreams which become navigable during the 
ramy season. By fax the most iioportant channel of communication is 
afforded by the Makas, which might be navigated by steamer* of light 
draught All the nveri take their nse m the Bhutifn Hills, and flow in 
« southerly direction into the Brahmaputra. Their beds ore fllled with 
bonldcri In the bilis, but they become sandy as they advance into the 
plain. There is a peculiar tract of pebble*, gravel, and sand fringing 
the hiUs, into which the water of all the mmor streams sinks during the 
greater part of the )car not ogam appearing above ground until it 
reaches the allavTal daj 
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The valuable forests of the Eastern D^^ars have vithin the last few 
years been placed under Government supervision, and in 1S81 an area 
of 447 square miles, or just one-quarter of the aggregate area of the 
entire tract, had been ‘ reserved,’ and placed under the management 
of the Forest Department About 80 square miles are sal timber, 
uhich IS described as the most valuable property in the whole Province 
of Assam, and should yield an annual produce of 25,000 trees At 
present, however, owing to the indiscriminate havoc v\rought in former 
years by the Bengali woodcutters, there are no mature trees left stand- 
ing Besides sal (Shorea robusta) the follow ing timber-trees are care- 
fully preserved in an ‘ open forest ’ — Stssu (Dalbergia sissu), k/mi 
(Acacia catechu), and chelauni (Schima vel Gordonia mollis) , all other 
timber is free. The great danger to which the forests are exposed is 
the spread of jinn cultivation, by which fresh tracts of jungle are fired 
ev ery year Stringent regulations are now' enforced against this practice 
within Government reserves The jungle products include lac, bees- 
wax, pipali or long pepper (Chavica roxburghii), and a creeper from 
which a red dye called dsti is obtained No metals or mineral products 
are known to exist. Wild animals of all kinds abound, including 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, tiger, bear, hog, and deer 

History — This tract first became Bntish territory as the result of the 
Bhutan war of 1864-65, and does not possess any independent history 
of Its owm It is known, how’ever, that the despotic rule of the Bhutids 
was only of recent date The earliest dynasty that can be localized in 
this tract is that of Visu Singh, the ancestor of the Kuch Behar Rdjds, 
who founded an empire m the i6th century on the rums of an earlier 
kingdom, extending from Darrang in the upper valley of the Brahma 
putra to the frontier of Purniah m Bengal But this wide empire 
rapidly fell to pieces, owing partly to the anarchical system, by which 
large tracts were granted out as appanages to younger sons of the royal 
family In this way the Rdjas of Bijni and Sidh Dwdrs, as well as 
the Rijd of Darrang, acquired their present estates Wnile the State 
thus became enfeebled, invaders were pressing forward from every 
quarter On the west, the Mughals rapidly advanced, and annexed the 
permanently-settled portion of Goalpdrd. to their Province of Bengal 
The wild tnbe of Ahams spread down the Brahmaputra valley, and 
maintained themselves at the ancient capital of Gauhdti against the 
Musalmdn armies At about the same time, the Dwdrs or low land passes 
along the foot of the mountains fell to the Bhutids, who here found the 
cultivable ground that their owm bare mountains did not afford They 
exercised predominant influence over the whole tract from the frontier 
of Sikkim as far east as Darrang, and frequently enforced claims of 
suzerainty over the enfeebled State of Kuch Behar They do not 
appear to have occupied this tract permanently, but merely to have 
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exacted a heavj tribute, and subjected the miaeraWe inhabitants 
to the cruellest treatment In contradistinction to the resulti of 
Mohammadan rule, it is to be obserred that the Buddhism of the 
Bhntiis has left no traces m the religion of the native popnlatioru 
Ivuch Behar was delivered from the Bhutii tyranny by the treaty of 
177s in accordance with which the RiJA placed himself under British 
protection, and paid tribute to the East India Company The Bhutrin 
Dwdrs, as they were called, remained for nearly a century longer m a 
state of anarchy In 1865, a Bntuh ambassador was subjected to gross 
insults by the BhuUn Government, and, as a punishment, it was 
resolved to annex the Dwirs to Bntuh territory Accordingly m 
December 1864, four strong military columns made a simultaneous 
advance, and occupied the low country and the hill passes abovc^ after 
slight opposition. At the fort of DrwAncm r) a rcverBC to the 
Bntuh arms was eipenenced bat before the dose of 1865, the 
fibutUs consented to accept the terms of peace which hod been 
offered to them before the oatbreak of hostflitiea. By thu treaty 
the Owin were ceded in perpetuity to the Bntuh Government, and 
an annool ollowauce of ^^1500 was granted to the Bbutin RiJA, 
which sum may be increa^ to ^^5000, or withdrawn altogether, at 
the option of the fimuh. bmee that date our relations with Bhutan 
have been entirely peacetuL The frontier raids, which were formeriy 
of frequent occurrence, have altogether ceased. A brisk traffic has 
sprung op 00 the frouucr and caltivation is rapidly extending m the 
annexed territory 

The Bhotin Dwdrs were forthwith divided into the two admmistra 
ove Dutnets of the Eastern and Western Dwin, of which the latter 
has Since been apportioned between the Bengal Distncts of Jalpdiguri 
and DijjihDg The Eastern DwArs were at first placed in charge of a 
Deputy Comrmsroaer with his head-quarters at the village of Datmi, m 
the G^pdrd ptrgaxd of KhontighiL In December 1866 they were 
completely mcorporated with the Dtstnet of GodJpdrd, and have since 
shared in all the changes of jonsdictiOD by which that District has been 
trantferred between Bengal and Assam. Since 1874, when Assam was 
erected Into an independent Pronnee under a Chief Commisstoncr the 
Easieiu Dwdrs have been pemunently detached from Bengal But 
though the settled portion of GcdlpAri and the Eastern Dwiln are under 
the control of a single officer the system of adnunfatration is quite 
distinct By Act xvi. of 1869, all matters relating to immoveable 
property revenne, and rent are exempted from the jorisdictioa of the 
ani courts. The property m the soil is vested in the State. By the 
settlement which eipirrf fq March 1877 leases were granted for seven 
years. In some of the Dwdrs these Jeues w er e granted direct to the 
caliivaton without the interposIUoia of any middle-men but in other 
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cases the Rdjas received farming leases of the whole area over which 
they claimed to exercise authority. The latter system has not been found 
advantageous , and in regard to the Dwdrs of Ripu, Guma, and Chirang, 
the management has, since the expir)' of the previous settlement, been 
carried on under the regular Assam Settlement system, by annual pattds 
or leases granted direct to the cultivators through representatives of 
\illages {inmizdddrs) In Sidli and Bijni Dwdrs it has recently been 
decided to recognise the Rdjds who denve their titles from those 
estates, as zaiiiinddrs or propnetors at a permanently-fixed Government 
rental, for the greater part of the area, and to conclude a settlement 
direct with them for the remainder, protecting the cultivators by a sub- 
settlement 

Fopulattou — At the time of the settlement of 1869-70, the Deputy 
Commissioner personally conducted an enumeration of the people, 
which showed a total population of 37,047 persons, dwelling in 2863 
enclosures or villages and in 6888 houses, on an area of 1569 square 
miles In 1881, the total population was returned at 56,136, but no 
details are available The great bulk of the inhabitants belong to the 
tv\ o aboriginal tnbes of Mech or Cachan and Koch or Rdjbansf The 
number of Hindus proper is very small, and the Muhammadans only 
number no, who are supposed to represent proselytes made at the time 
of the Mughal conquest of Godlpdrd. The Mechs are returned by the 
Deputy Commissioner as numbenng in 1870, 8752 adult males, or 70 
per cent of the total This tribe is generally regarded as cognate to 
the Koch, Cachan, and Rdbhd, all of whom inhabit this part of 
the country The names of Mech and Cachan are indifferently apphed 
to the same people, the latter name being especially used in the extreme 
east of the DistncL The tnbe is widely scattered over all North- 
Eastern Bengal, being able to support life m the malarious tardt that 
continuously fringes the first slopes of the Himalayas In the Eastern 
Dwars, and especiall) in Sidlf Dwdr, where, under the Bhutan Govern- 
ment, they remained comparatively free from Hindu influences, they 
have preserved their own language and customs in greater purity than 
elsewhere They descnbe themselves as having onginally come from a 
place they called Rangsar, on the south side of the upper valley of the 
Brahmaputra, whence they were gradually pushed westwards into Assam 
Owing to the anarchy that prevailed in Assam towards the close of the 
last century, a considerable portion of the population of Kdmrup 
crowded into the frontier Distnct of Goalpdrd. The upper classes 
returned to Assam upon our annexation of the Province in 1824-25 , 
but the poorer wanderers settled permanently in the pargands of 
Khuntaghdt and HihrAghit, whence they have recently moved into 
Eastern Dwdrs At the present time they are rapidly falling under the 
influence of Hinduism, and converts find no difficulty in bemg received 
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among the Rijbantf and other mongrel castei. Their mdigenoni 
religion contuts in the propitiation of enl tpints by the aacnfice of 
foirla. ConTcrti to Hmdufam arc known aj Soronii*, but the change 
does not eecm to be very extensire they ore only required to bathe, to 
call on the name of some gunt or spintnal instructor and to abstain 
from bec^ pork, and bqnor Thefr so<^ condition is very low They do 
not appear to have ever ochiercd any form of pohty of their owa They 
have bat few traditions, no ancient songs, no monuments, no wnltcn 
rh«rBiti»r and DO Irt er a tu Tc of any kind. Their roarnage ceremony 
preserve* the pnnutive form of abduction. They still retam migratory 
habits, which are ilJustrated by the nomadic form of agriculture known 
as jim. On the other band, they are not destitute of the vntnei of 
savagea They are more aniformly honest and trustworthy than the 
lowland peasantry chomty u esteemed a virtue, and crime of any sort 
u rare. Above aH, tbe Mecha are possessed of a physical constitution 
that enables them to live and dourish all the year through in a malarious 
tract which is absolntely &tal to strangers and their rude methods of 
agriculture are gradually rendering the conntxy habitable for successors 
of a supenor race. The Bijbanshi numbered in 1870, S400 adnlt males, 
or so per cent, of the total This tabe is identical with the Koch of 
Assam and of Koch Behar They are said to have onginally inhabited 
tbe lower canges of hills to the north, and to have first descended into 
the plams in about tbe idth century The high>*oanding name of 
Rijbami, meaning *of the royal kmdred, is adopted by those Kochs 
who have embraced Hinduism, as well as by converts from other 
abonginal tribes. According to Mr Bnan H. Hodgson, Koch is 
beyond doubt simply the name of Hmdnized Mecha or Cacharia. Their 
ongmal seat m Assam was probably in the Northern Cachar Hills and 
m Nowgong and Dinong Dmncti. Tbe roost nnmeroni of the pure 
Siidra castes is tbe Kolmf, wbo acted os pnests to tbe native kings of 
Assam, and are now engaged os peons, clerks, and culUvatori. Tbe 
Bamigls are the religious mendicants of the Visbaunte sect , and the 
GoswjItdI* or Gosiin* are then* spmtual preceptor*. The Biibma 
Samij has no followers m the Eastern Dwtirt. 

The popolation fa absolutely raral, ev er y person being directly 
engaged m agnculture. The only \illage that possesses a permanent 
ifUr fa Bijwi, and even small *b^ arc rarely to be seen. There fa 
abundance of spare land that can easily be brought onder cuhivatKro 
and the iparsdy-scattercd inhabitants ere described as bang all 
prosperoo* and contented. Immigration u steadily gomg on from the 
ncjghbonnng fargands of Kim nip and Godlpiri, and the new-comers 
at once amalgamate with the rest of the people, as they are aiuaDy 0/ 
the same race. An interesting erperiment in coIonJatlon was begun 
in 18S0 by the inirodoction of tome Santil families, all professing 
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Chnstiamt} These settlers now (1882) number about 75 households, 
and more are expected to follow 

AgrtatUure, etc — ^The staple crop throughout the Eastern Dw^rs is 
nee, which is cultivated in three principal varieties The arts or dstt 
crop IS sown on comparatively high lands in March , it is not trans- 
planted, and IS reaped in July. The bdo orbdvd, A\hich is a long-stemmed 
\anety, is not much grown The dman, haivia?iitk, or sdlt furnishes the 
greater portion of the food-supply , it is sown broadcast in nursenes in 
June, transplanted in the following month, and reaped in December 
Mustard seed is extensively groi^n as a second crop after dits nee 
Minor crops include vegetables, barley, pulse, tobacco, pdn or betel-leaf, 
and betel-nut (Areca catechu) According to the Survey of 1869-70, 
out of a total area of more than one million acres, only 51,224, or 
about one-twentieth, were then under cultivation, — thus sub-divided 
sdli nee, 32,296, rice and mustard, 15,498, homestead lands, 
2493 The cultivated area in 1882 had increased to 66,572 acres The 
Mechs follow the jwn method of cultivation, and raise a good deal of 
cotton on their forest clearings in addition to the ordinary crops 
Manure is only used for the pdn plant, and then m the form of refuse 
from the cow-sheds Irrigation is universally practised in the case of 
the sdli rice crop The cultivators combine to cut channels from the 
hill streams, by which they distribute the water over their fields Waste 
land IS abundant on all sides, and consequently the same fields are 
never cultivated after they begin to lose their natural productiveness 
A71S land IS generally abandoned after two years , hnlsdlt land continues 
to yield annual crops for a longer penod The entire soil is the 
property of Government, and, by the settlement of 1869-70, was leased 
out for a term of seven years, on conditions favourable to the spread of 
cultivation The rates of rents then fixed, which still continue in 
force under the present system of annual settlements, were the following 
— For homestead and sdli lands, 3s per acre , for dus lands, is 6d per 
acre The average out-turn from an acre of sdli land is estimated at 
about 23 cwts of paddy or unhusked nee, valued at ^£2, 15s , an acre 
of d 7 is land yields about 15 cwts of paddy, and an additional 5 cwts of 
mustard seed, the whole being valued at ;£2, 5s. Women and children 
are largely employed m the fields 

No professional class of day-labourers exists in the Eastern Dw^rs , 
but coolies may sometimes be obtained for 4d a day Agncultural 
labourers are generally remunerated by bemg allowed to retain a fixed 
share of the produce, without having any interest in the soil Artisans 
also, such as smiths or carpenters, are paid in kind for any odd job they’ 
may do The pnee of rice varies regularly with the season of the year 
Best nee shortly after harvest sells at about 5s 5d per cwt, which 
gradually rises through the year till it reaches 8s 2d , just before the 
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dptan crop is gitbcred. SnuHarfy the pncc of cominoD nee vane* from 
3*. 8d. to 5fc 5A per art Unhoaked paddy fetches from one-tiurd to 
one-half the price of cleaned nee. The paces of food-grains were not 
affected by the femmes of 1866 and 1874. 

Since the Eastern Dwirs came nnder Bntish rule m 1864, tneh a 
calamity os the general destruction of the harvest by either flood, 
drought or blight has been unkmown and nnthooght o£ ITie nee 
crops have been occasionally injured by nver floods and excessive local 
raiiifalL The irrigation umvenally practised by the cultivators famishes 
an effiaent guaiantee against the effects of drought If an nnpre 
cedeoted misfortune were to happen, and the price of rice were to rise 
to los. per art at the beginning of the year, that should be regarded 
as a sign of approaching femme. The inhabitants, however know 
how to support life op vanous jangle prodnets, and the nomcroms n r er s 
afford ample means of commanication. The only road in the Eastern 
Ihnlra IS one that crosaes the whole tract from cast to west, running 
a length of 73 miles. It is interrupted by nnbndged nveri and swampy 
tracta, and becomes altogether impassable during the nuny season. 
)\Tieeled carts are nowhere tued 

Manuf(Ktum etc — There ts no manofectnnng class m the Eastern 
Dwin, In addition to thmr bve^bood of agncolnire, the people make 
for themselves their own houses, tbeir own clothes, baskets, and mats. 
Brass utensils and pottery require to be purchased from GofOpdxd. 
The only article manufactured for sale is a coarse silk fabnc called trtd 
which is wov'en from the cocoons of a worm fed on the castor-oQ plant 
(Ridnus communis) A piece, 14 feet long by 4 feet broad, sells for 
from las. to j£i according to the fineness of its texture. The Mechs 
also hollow oat the trunks of trees mto boats, called dmtgds which arc 
floated down the streams in the rainy season for sale on the Brahma 
pubx This jodnstiy Is mainly supported by advances from the 
Godlpdrd merchants. 

The trade of the Eastern Dwirs is mamJy conducted by barter and 
18 m the hands of hldrwiri merchants from Godlpdrd and Kimnlp. 
Boats come up the nren during the rainy season and tnmoct th^ 
business at the villages on the river banks. There are no Urge 
permanent roarkeU. The pnndpol articles of export are ncc, 
raostord seed, eriS doth, cotton, in^ rubber a dye called <lrv, timber 
and boats m exchange for which ore received brass-ware, pottery 
salt, cotton doth, oil, spices, cocoa nut^ and miscellaneous hardware. 
In ordinary seasons, the crops provide a considerable surplos for 
exportation. 

Aiminisiratmc — ^The Eastern Dwdrs consist of the following S IHrdrs 
— UijHi—arca 374 square miles population (1881) *4 8 St Sipu — 
area 361 square miles, population ^3,657 , CmRAWC-Hirea 495 square 
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miles, population 1216, Ripu — area 242 square miles, population 
3040; Guma — area 98 square miles, population 3341 The ad- 
ministrative statistics cannot be separated from those of the District 
of Godlpdrd, and are given in the aggregate in the special article on 
that District It is there stated that the total land revenue from 
temporarily-settled estates, ^\hlch may be assumed to be co-extensne 
with the Eastern Dwdrs, amounted in 1874-75 to ;i{^si58, collected 
from 27 estates The tract is entirely administered from Dhubrf town, 
and no European officer is jicrmanently stationed in it 

A settlement of the land revenue was made for seven )ears in 1870 
Chirang Dwdr w'as held khds, or, in other words, engagements were 
taken from the occupants actually in possession , for the four other 
Dwdrs collective leases were granted to neighbouring landlords or 
chiefs Provision w’as made for the protection of occupancy rights, 
and permission to extend cultivation was conceded to the leaseholders, 
who receiv'e the profits arising from such extension during the currency 
of their term As already mentioned, the Assam system of settlement 
has now been substituted for the leases granted m 1870, in all but tw'o 
of the Dw’drs, which have been settled w'lth the Rdjds of Sidlf and 
Bijni, who have been held to be entitled to the position of zaminddis 
The Eastern Dwars are included within the head-quarters Sub-division 
of Dhubrf 

Dwars, Western — A tract lying along the foot of the Himdlayas, 
and including some of their outermost spurs, in the north-east of 
Jalpaiguri District, Bengal The Western Dwars, together with 
their continuation, the Eastern Dw^ars {q v ), w-ere annexed to the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal as the result of the Bhutdn war of 
1864-65 The Eastern Dwdrs now' form part of the Chief-Commis- 
sionership of Assam (Goalpard Distnct) , while the AVestern Dw'ars 
remain under the Bengal Government The entire tract contains a large 
area of waste land covered with jungle, but intersected by streams from 
the mountains, and well suited for reclamation A considerable popu- 
lation of husbandmen has already moved into the Dwdrs , and the 
AVestem Dw'drs have been lately (1881-84) opened for tea-planting on 
a large scale. Grants of land for the latter purpose have been taken 
up with increasing rapidity, and tea-planting is being pushed forward, 
not only by private persons, but also by companies commandmg an 
amount of capital almost unprecedented m this line of industry 
The labour difficulty which has to be encountered in Assam, occurs 
here in a much less senous form Large numbers of coolies 
find their way into the Western Dwdrs under the guidance of native 
contractors, without the intervention of the Labour Transport 
Laws They receive high wages m the tea-gardens, and most of 
them return to their villages in the interior of Bengal with con- 
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jiderable evings, after a f«r Tcaiv. Indeed, the mcceis of free 
immigratioa into the Western Dwirs holds ont a hopefal promise for 
the s^ement of the difficulties ottendmg the morement of laboor to 
other tea-growing tracts. The dimate is tmhealtby but this deterrent 
Influence dmppean as the jungle u dcaied, and considerable tracts are 
opened up, and as substantial houses are built for the planters, and 
suitable coolie lines for the labourers. 

The ^ estem Dwars, now called parganAs extend from the Sankos 
nrer on the east, which forms the boundary betwe en Goilpiri and 
Jalpiigurf Dutnets, and the Tfrot nrer on the west. They are 9 
in number nz. — (r) Brxixa, area (i85i) 119 square mfles, (1) 
Bhatibaju area 149 square milei, (3) Baxa, area 300 square miles 
(4) CHAstAoKsHATTiirTA, area 138 square miles (5) Madaju, area 
194 square miles (6) Lacshuipuk, area 165 square miles (7) 
Marachat area 34a square m3es (8) Majvaouri area 309 square 
mDes (9) Crcnouari, area 146 square miles. 
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Eaftarn QbAts. — hfoontam range extending along the eostem 
coast of India.— &r Ghais, 

Ed&pidi. — Town m Salem Dutnet, Madras Presidency Popola 
tion (1881) 3943 namely 3650 Htndai, 377 Muhammadans, and 15 
Chnstians. 

EdAr {lAaf) — ^Tbe pnnopol Rijput Stale of the Mahi Kintha 
Agency m Kithiiwdr Gnjarit (Guicrdt), Bombay Presidency bounded 
on the north by Srrohi (Sirohee) and Udaipur (Oodeypore) on the east 
by Diingaipur and on the south and west by the temtones of the 
^mbay Presidency and of the Gickwdr of Baroda. Popnlaticm (1881) 
358,439, incladmg 10,916 Bhfls, estimated gross rerenue, including 
tftmnt dues, ^£“53 444. The area of the State, according to the Census 
statement of 1881, was returned at 4966 square miles, of which the cul 
tnuble waste was estimated at 833 square mDci, and the non-culdrable 
at about the same. The number of towns and Tillages 10 the Slate 
exdudmg the hamlets of the Bhfls, was returned by the Census at 805 
containing 56 603 occupied and 13/153 unoccupied houses. The Bhfl 
population occupied 3739 houses in 94 hamlets. In the whole popu- 
lation the males nnmbered 131833 the females 136606. Is umber 
of persons per square mile 53. Cbsnfled accordmg to religion, 
Hmdus numbered 343 399 Muhammadans, S760 Jains, 6366 there 
were also 3 Pirris and i Christian. Among the Hindus, i7r44* 
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Brahmans, and 10,309 Rdjputs The soil of the Stale is generally 
fertile , in some places it is of a liglit sandy nature, in otliers rich and 
black, towards the north and north-eastern parts near the hills, poor 
and stony. A peculiar feature of the country' is the abundance of 
iitahud, mango, k/tt/ni, and other fruit-trees The jungle in some parts, 
particularly at the foot of the hills, is \er)' thick and intersected with 
ra\ines Principal products — grains, oil-seeds, sugarcane Manu- 
factures — a small quantity of country' soap There are quarries m the 
neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, and the stone is used for building 
purposes 

The greater part of the population are Kolfs, the remainder consists 
of Rajputs, Brahmans, Baniyiis, Kumbis, etc The present ruling family, 
though Rdjputs of the most ancient lineage, only arrived in Edar at a 
comparatn ely recent date Tradition relates that the original sovereigns 
of Edar, as in most of the rest of Gujarat, were Bhalsur Kolfs. The 
last chief of this tnbe was named Sambla A debauched and vicious 
man, his ministers conspired against him, and invited Rao Sonag 
of Simatra, the ancestor of the Raos of Pol, to their aid This 
chief killed Sambla, and took possession of his territory About 
twelve generations of this family are reckoned to the expulsion of 
Jaganndth, the last Rdo of Edar, m 1656, by Murdd Baksh, at that 
time the Subahddr of Gujardt A Desai or Deputy was afterw'ards 
placed in charge of Edar for some y'ears In 1729, Anand Singh and 
Rai Singh, two brothers of the Rajd of Jodhpur, accompanied by a 
few horsemen from Vamo and Pdlanpur and the Kolfs of Godwara, 
established themselves in Edar without much difficulty This family 
is the last that effected a settlement in Gujarat by conquest They 
are said to have acted under an order from Delhi, but the truth 
seems to be that they were tempted by the state of the country', and 
most hkely assisted by the Marw'dr princes w'ho at that period held 
the Subahddrf of Ahmaddbad The Edar principality consisted of the 
Distnets of Edar, Ahmadnagar, Mordsa, Bdad, Harsol, Parantij, and 
Vijdpur, to w'hich five other Districts were rendered tributary Some 
years after the conquest, at the instigation of the Desai above mentioned, 
W'ho appears to have been displaced by the Mdrw'drfs, an officer in the 
service of Daradjf Gdekwdr, named Bachdjf Duvdjf, was despatched on 
the part of the Peshwd to take possession of Edar This he accom- 
plished with the aid of the Rahwdr Rdjputs, the servants of the late 
Rdo Anand Singh was killed about 1753 , and Bachdjf, after leaving 
a detachment behind, returned to Ahmaddbad Rai Singh, however, 
collected a force, and again obtained possession of Edar Seo Singh, 
son of Anand Singh, now became ruler under the guardianship of his 
uncle Rdi Singh, who died in 1 766 During the rule of Seo Singh, the 
State was stopped, by the Peshwd, of Parantij, Vijapur, and half of 
voL IV. y 
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the three Diftncti of Moriia, Biad, and Hanoi, which Dutricts 
were afterwards ceded by the Peahwi to the Bntuh Government The 
other hnlf of the TMar temtones fell to the Giekwrfr who contented 
himself with the exaction of a share of the annual revenues, which 
at the settlement of iSu was fixed in pcrpetuit7 at ;^24oo for 
Edar and ;£^895 for Ahtnadnagar Seo Smgh died m 1791 
leaving fire sons, the eldest of whom Bbawin Smgh, succeeded 
him, but died in a few day*, leaving the State to his son Cambhlr 
Smgh, a boy of ten yean. Dissensions m the family now arose, which 
resulted in the temporary dismemberment of Edar Sugntm Smgh 
second son of Seo Smgb who had received Ahmadnagar from his 
father m feudal grant, assumed independence and with bis assistance 
^jlim Smgh and Amfr Smgh two other sons of Seo Singh, after a long 
struggle possessed themselves respectively of Mfirisa and Bind during 
Gambhfr Smghs mmonty India Smgh the fifth son of Seo Smgh 
who was blmd, received Sdr and three other nlJagea for his support. 
Sugrim Smgh, chief of Ahmadnagar died m 1798 and was succe^ed 
by his sou Kuran Singh. Zalnn Smgb of Morisa died childless m 
1806, and his appanage ought to have lapsed to Edar Hu widow 
however was allowed by the Giekwdr to adopt Pratip Smgh Kuran 
Singhs brother on whose death m i8si Mordsa was united with 
Ahmadnagar On the death of Amfr Smgh of Biad without children 
the revenion was claimed by both Edar and Ahmadnagar The chief 
of Ahmadnagar Kuran Smgh, died 014835 succeeded by hu 

son Takht Smgh who was elected ruler of the State of Jodhpur in 
1843 On hu removal to Jodhpur he still claimed the right to 
retain Ahmndnngar m his fhmQy but in 1848, the Bntuh Government 
deaded that Ahmadnagar should revert to Edar and with it Mor^ 
and Biad. 

Mahdiiji Juwdn Smgh, Knight Commander of the Star of India, 
and a member of the Legulative CooncS of Bombay died in 1868, and 
was succeeded in 1882 by hu son Keshn Smgh, the present Mahiriji, 
who was bom in 1861 and educated at the Rdjkumir College at 
Indore. He is a Rijput of the Robtor clan and of the Joda famU) 
He exercises first-class jurisdiction, hanng power to inflict capital 
pumshment. He holds a semad giving him the right of adoption, 
and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. Many relatn’cs of the 
Mahiriji, and feudal chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure the 
country for the present dynasty now enjoj large estates on ser>acc 
tenures. The re^•enues of the State are shared by the Riji with these 
feudal chiefs. In 1875 out of a total grou revenue of 
was estimated that only ^^25 000 was received by the centnd authoritj 
The Mahiriji receives ;£’i9i4 annually from sercral chiefs m the Mahl 
Kdniha, and pays ;^3034 as tiibntc to the Ciekwir of Daroda. The 
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chiefs subordinate to Edar hold their estates on condition of military- 
service, the quota being 3 horsemen for every £100 of revenue The 
actual force maintained by them amounts to about 568 cavalrj', and 
the same number of infantry, all undisciplined The State contains 
22 courts for cnminal justice, and maintains a police force of 30 
mounted and 418 foot, at an annual cost of;!^3597 There are 25 
schools with 1278 pupils, of which two are girls’ schools A forest reserve, 
covenng 54 square miles, is m contemplation The State has agreed 
to suppress the cultivation of poppy, and to prevent smuggling A 
special establishment to grapple with the practice of infanticide has 
been working for some time. An attempt to induce the Bhfls to send 
their children to school has failed , they laughingly say their sons 
must learn to drive cattle and use the bow. Transit dues are still 
levied in the State 

Edar. — Chief town of the State of Edar in Gujardt, Bombay Presi- 
dency Latitude 23° 50' n , longitude 73“ 4' e. , 64 miles north-east 
of Ahmadabad The town is traditionally known as Ilddrg Popula- 
tion (1881) 6223, namely, 4206 Hindus, 970 Muhammadans, and 1047 
Jains Dispensary and post-office The streets have recently been 
lighted 

Edawauna. — Village m Malabdr District, Madras Presidency , 
situated m latitude 11° 59' 45" n , and longitude 75° 45' 50" e , on the 
left bank of the Beypore (Bepur) nver, at the head of its navigable 
course, and 8 miles above Arikkod Population (1881) 4800, number 
of houses, 820 

Edwardesdbdd (or B/mUptiagar) — Town, cantonment, and ad- 
ministrative head-quarters of Bannu District, Punjab Population (1881) 
8960, namely, 4284 Hindus, 4110 Muhammadans, 503 Sikhs, and 
63 ‘others’ Situated m lat 32° 59' 45" n , and long 70° 38' 51' e, 
near the north-west comer of the District, x mile south of the river 
Kuram, 84 miles south of Kohdt, and 89 miles north of Dera Ismdil 
Khdn Founded in 1848 by Major (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, 
who selected the site for political reasons The fort, erected at the 
same time, bore the name of Dhulfpgarh, in honour of the young 
Mah^r^ja of Lahore , and the bdzdr was also known as DhuHpnagar 
A town gradually grew up around the bdzdr, and many Hindu traders 
removed hither from the village of Bdzdr Ahmad Khdn, which formed 
the commercial centre of the Bannu valley pnor to annexation The 
mam bdzdr consists of a wide and handsome roadway, and contains 
a fine market-place A mud wall runs round the town, within which 
he the iahstlt and police office The civil station, to the west of the 
fort, includes the court-house, treasury, jail, sardt, staging bungalow, 
dispensary, mounted police lines, and post-office The Church Mission- 
ary Society supports a small church and a school-house The canton- 
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ment centres round the fort of Dhnllpgirh, which possesses quartos 
for two tofantry reguncnts outside the fortifications arc lines for a 
cavalry regiment and a field battery of aitiDery There are also a few 
bungalows for officers. The profuse irrigation and insuffiaent drainage 
of the surrounding fields render Edwardesdbid an nnhcalthy station 
and the troops m cantonments suffer greatly from malanooi fevers 
and prostration. The town has a considerable trade, embracing the 
whole traffic in local produce of the Bannu valley The nearest 
raflway station is at Knshilgarh on the Punjab Northern State Railway, 
134 miles distant by road. A weekly fair collects an average number 
of 2000 buyers and sellers. Chief articles of trade — doth, live stock, 
wool, cotton, tobacco, and gram. Muniapal revenue m 1882-S3 
_;^r940 eipenditure, 

Egatpura (or Eguipocm) — ^Town in Niiik District, Bombay Presi- 
dency —Su lOATFURl, 

Egmore. —A ejuarter or suburb of BIadras Cjtt 
K kamb^ — Village m Purmoh District, BengnL Tjl 25 58^ N,, 
long 87 36 30 E. One of the chief seats of commerce m the Distnct, 
with trade in agncultural products, spices, piece-goods, hides, ett, 
earned on at p^manent maikeCL 
Eklaipnr — ^Town m Shihibdd Distnct, Bengal 
Ekwirl — Town m Shihibid Distnct, Bengal 
Elattdr — River m Madras Presidency Rises m the mountalm west 
of the Timarassen Pass, m latitnde 1 1 30 o n and longitude 75 560 
E., and, after a denoui course of 30 miles through MtlaWr Distnct, 
flows into the extensive backwater which communicnttt with the sea 
near ElaUiIr town, ra latitude ii ao 30 N., and longitude 75 45 45* e. 
Near this town ore several islets whence fine views of the Wamid 
Mountains are obtained it is a fevounte resort of the residents 
of Calicut . — Sa Alattor, 

Elavarasmandal {Ihyaraiauundal) — Group of agncultural hamlets 
In Tmnerclh Distnct, Madras Presidency Lnutude 9 i* n., longitude 
77 50 E. Population (1881) 14,390 number of houses, 3059. 

ElephaatA (called b} the natives Gkdrdputi) — Island m Bombay 
harbour, latitude 18 57 n., and longitu^ 73 e., about 6 miles 
from Bombay City and 4 from the shore of the mainland. In- 
cluded in the Ponwcll Sub-division of Tbdna Distnct, Bombay Presi 
dency The island measures from 4 to 4^ miles in circumference, 
and consists of two long hills separated by a nairow valley the 
soperfioal area vanes from 6 to 4 square miles according as the tide 
IS at ebb or flow It was named Eltpkania by the Portuguese 
from a large stone elephant which stood near the old landing 
pbee on the south side of the isbnd. This elephant nus 13 feet 
a iDcha In length and about 7 feet 4 inches high but its bead 
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and neck dropped off in 1814, and subsequently the body sank down 
into a shapeless mass of stones, Avhich were removed m 1864 to 
the Victoria Gardens in Bombay. Near the point i\here the two 
hills approach each other, and not far to the south-east of the Great 
Cave, once stood the stone statue of a horse, described by an early 
writer as being ‘so lively, w'lth such a colour and carriage, and the 
shape finisht with that Exactness, that many have rather fancyed it, at 
a distance, a living Animal, than only a bare Representation ’ This 
statue has disappeared Except on the north-east and east, the hill 
sides are covered with brushw'ood , m the hollows under the hill are 
clusters of mango, tamannd, and kaianja trees A broken line of 
palms stands out against the sky along the crest of the hill Below is 
a belt of rice-land The foreshore is of sand and mud, bare and black, 
wnth a fringe of mangrove bushes At one penod, from the 3rd to 
perhaps the loth centur}', the island is supposed to have been the site 
■of a city, and a place of religious resort Some archaeologists would 
place here the Maurya city of Purl The Caves are the chief objects 
of interest , but in the nce-fields to the east of the northern or Shet 
bandar (landing-place), bnck and stone foundations, broken pillars, 
fallen statues of Siva, and other traces of an ancient city have 
been found The landing-place is now on the north-west of the 
island Steam launches or sailing boats, which can be hired at the 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay, run to Elephanta in about an hour, and a 
small steamer can lie alongside the pier which has been built at the 
landing-place 

The island is greatly resorted to by visitors to the far famed rock- 
caves, in 1880-81 the number reached 5400 Of these wonderful 
excavations, four are complete or nearly so, a fifth is a large cave 
now much filled up, with only rough masses of stone left to support 
the roof, and a sixth is merely the beginning of the front of w'hat 
seems to have been intended for a very small excavation — ^possibly 
two or three cells for recluses The most important and most frequently 
visited of these Brahmanic rock-temples is the Great Cave, which 
is situated in the western or larger of the two hills of the island, at an 
elevation of about 250 feet above high-water level The entrance is 
reached by a -winding path about three-quarters of a mile in length from 
the landing-place The cave faces the north, and is entirely hewn 
out of a hard compact variety of trap rock. From the front entrance 
to the back it measures about 130 feet, and its length from the east 
to the west entrance is the same It does not, however, occupy the 
entire square of this area. What may be called the porticoes, or the 
three open sides, are only about 54 feet long and i6|- feet deep 
Omitting these and the back aisle, immediately m front of three of the 
principal sculptured compartments, which is of about the same dimen- 
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fiom OB each portico the body of the cave may be considered as a square 
of about 91 feet etch way sopponed by 6 rows of columns inth 6 
columns m each itnr, except at the corners, where the uniformity is 
broken on the west ode to make room for the shnne or saaUum, which 
occupies a space equal to that enclosed by four of the colomm. 
There were ongmally 26 columns, with 16 half-columns , bnt 8 of the 
separate piUara have been destroyed, and others are much mjurcd. 
As neither the floor nor the roof is perfectly honiontaJ, they vary in 
height from 15 to 17 feet The most striking of the sculptures is the 
famous colossal three fiiced bast, or irlmurii at the back of the cave 
flicing the entrance. This is a representation of Sira in hjs threefold 
character of Creator Pres en er and Destroyer and all the other 
sculptures relate to the same god, the cave being, like every other 
Hindu rock-temple of Western India, a Smite one The trimurii 
IS 17 feet 10 indies la hei^t and a line drawn rotmd the three 
heads at the level of the eyes measures 37 feet 9 inches in length. 
The length of the middle £ice (Vishnu's) is 4 feet 4 mdies 
those of the others (Brahma and Rddra), 4 feet i meb and about 
5 feet. In 1865, this cmqne bust was rontilsted by some 
barbaruo clothed m the garb of avdisaaon, who broke off a 
portion of the noses of tsro of the (aces and since then some of 
the other sculptures m the tosple have been similarly treated, so 
that It has been found necessary to place a sergeant and two naure 
policemen to protect the cave. Thttrimurft is guarded by two gigantic 
ivdra^las or doorkeepers of rock, respectively is feet 9 inches and 
13 feet 6 inches high both figoras are much defaced. The Ling* 
chapel, On the right-hand ode of the temple on entering, contains 
several ^xpdrepdlas and other figures and two comportments on other 
side of the trimurti ore also ornamented with numerous sculptured 
groups. There are several other compartments in the Great Cave 
all containing mterestmg aculptures, of which it is unpossible to give 
even a bare hst in the limits here available. The reader who desires 
to pursue the subject cannot do belter than consult the luad and 
exhaustive account of ilr Burgess {Tkt Ttm}Us of EUfkanta or 
Bombay 1871) fixnn which this article xs chiefly condensed. 
The impressioQ on the tnmd, writes Mr JDuigesi, may be imagined 
rather than described, when one eoten the portico [of the Great Care], 
passing from the glare and beat of tropical lunshme to the dim bght 
and cool air of the temple, and realizes that he is under a vast roof of 
solid rock, that seems to be supported only by the ranges of massive 
columns that recede in the nstas on every tide, some of which appear 
to have split or fallen under the tremendous superincumbent weight 
And the feeling of strange uncertam awe that cr ee p s over the mind is 
only prolonged when in the obscure light we begin to contemplate the 
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gigantic stony figures ranged along the walls from which they seem to 
start, and from the living rock of which they are he\>n ’ De Couto 
descnbes the stone of the mountain where the temples have been 
cai^'ed as of a grey colour The same traveller, writing at the beginning 
of the 17th centur)', continues — ‘But the whole body inside, the 
pillars, the figures, and everj’thing else, vas formerly covered with a 
coat of lime mixed with bitumen and other compositions, that made 
the temple bright and very beautiful, the features and workmanship 
sho^vlng very distinct, so that neither m silver nor in wax could such 
figures be engraved with greater nicety, fineness, or perfection ’ At 
the present time there is no trace of this coating 

The Second Cave, which is situated a short distance to the south-east 
of the Great Temple, faces east-north-east, and is 109^^ feet in length, 
including the chapel at the north end. The fagade, which was nearly 
80 feet in length, is completely destroyed, and the cave is so full of 
debris and so ruined by water that no proper estimate can now be 
formed of the appearance it originally represented It contains at 
present only one sculptured group At the south end of the portico of 
this cave is a large block of rock not hewn away, above which is a hole 
through a thin partition of rock into one of the cells of the Third Rock 
Temple The proper entrance, however, is a little to the south This 
cave IS in an even more dilapidated condition than the second The 
Fourth Temple, now known to the natives as ‘SM Bdi’s Diwdla,’ is 
situated on the other hill of the island, and about 100 feet above the 
level of the Great Cave It is in better preservation than those last 
mentioned, and had formerly a beautiful gate with a marble porch of 
exquisite workmanship , but these have now disappeared 

Sufficient data do not exist to enable us to fix with precision the 
date of the Elephanta Caves Tradition attributes them variously to 
the Pdndavas, to a king of Kinara named Bdndsur, and to Alexander 
the Great, and many not less unreasonable conjectures have been 
hazarded regarding them Mr Fergusson concludes (for reasons for 
which the reader is referred to his Rock-cut Temples of India) that 
the Great Temple was excavated in the loth century of our era , 
but Mr Burgess, while admitting that there are grounds for this 
conclusion, is inclined to attribute them to the latter part of the 8th 
or to the 9th century No inscription is now to be found in the caves 
It is hoped, however, that the date and name of the excavator may 
yet be learned from a stone, taken to Europe about 1540 by the 
Portuguese Viceroy Dom Joao de Castro, which may one day be 
re-discovered and deciphered 

The Great Temple is still used on Sivaite festivals, and specially by 
Hindus of the Baniy^ caste , and at the Sivardtn, the greatest of the 
Sivaite festivals, just before the first new moon falhng after the middle 
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of Febniary a religions fair is hdd here. The new from the front of 
the greit cave is veiy bcaatifel and from the site of an old bungalow 
not far from the porch, a fine prospect u commanded of Bombay 
harbour with Batcher Island in the for^round. 

EUondbid (Kkandl), — Town and muniapality m Sfrsa iahsil^ Sfraa 
Distnct, Punjab situated in laL 39 26 a and long. 75 54 on the 
hanks of the Ghaggar, 23 miles west of Slrsa town- Founded in 
1865 by Mr Oliver Deputy Commissioner to replace the village of 
Khanil on the opposite cde of the Ghaggar founded some 40 yeals 
before by settlers Bflntner (Bickaneer) btnte, which had been washed 
away by floods. Mr Oliver cnOcd the new town EUenibdd but it u 
still commonly known to the people as IChaniL It is a small town 
b It notwithstanding a high death-rate, the population shows a steady 
increase at each successive Census. Popolstion in 1S81 4131 name!) 
Hindus 3455 Muhammadans, 555 and Jams, isi number of 
houses, 631 A third class mumapality iluniapol income in 
1882-83, j£‘ 376 espcnditure, ^^190. Ei^rt and import traffic in 
country produce and salt with Blkdner State. Manufacture of coarse 
woollen cloth. Police outpost dispensary On the opposite tide of 
the Ghaggar he the rams of old Khanil 
EUlchpur {litekpur) — Diftnct 10 the Commistionershrp of Bcnfr 
withuj the Haidardbdd Assigned Districts, lying between ao 50 30 
and 21 46 30 s lat and between 76 40 and 77 54 long The 
most northerly Dutnet m the Bcn^ Bounds on the noitb-west 
and north by Nimdr Hoshangibid, and Bctul Districts of the Central 
Pronncei , on the east by the Hardhi nver and Amrioti Distnct 
and on the south and west byAmi^oti and Akola Distncts. Area, 
2623 square miles population (1881} 313 805- The admimstratrvc 
headquarters ore at Eluchpto Towtc 
Pkjstail AsJ>ceis. — The entire northeni half of Elhchpur consists of 
a succession of hflls and valleys known as the Melghdt or Giwilgirh 
Hnis, a section of the Sitpura Mountains. The nialn ndge or water 
shed of the Sitpuros rtms through the District from to west, 
attaimng lU greatest elevation at Bairit, 3987 feet above sea-leveL 
The sonthem portion of the District is flat, and drained by nuroeroui 
small streams flowing into the Wirdha and Pilmi nven. The only 
present metalled road is that from Eflichpur town to Amrdoti but 
s^Tral other roads are nnder construction- The country roads and 
tm-'weather tracks from village to village are passable for eight months 
in the year In the hOI country the chief passes are by Hewra-derf 
Komi, and Malhiri on the east, and by Diilghdt and Bingira on the 
west, of which those by Komi, Molhird, and DiDghdt ore pmchcable 
for wheeled whicles. ITie conntry 11 well supplied with mango grm-es, 
and when the green crops cover it, has a very park like appearance. 
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Poj[>uIatio 7 i — In 1867, a Census taken in Berdr gave the popula- 
tion of Ellichpur Dislnct at 279,022 The Census of 1881 returned 
a population of 313,805 , so that since the former year an increase of 
34,783 has taken place The more recent enumeration affords the 
following figures Males number 162,590 , females, 151,215 Density 
of population, 1196 persons per square mile Number of tovms, 6, 
villages, 727, occupied houses, 58,091, and unoccupied, 3945 Houses 
per square mile, 23 6 , persons per house, 5 4 Distributed according 
to religion, Hindus number 282,000 , Muhammadans, 30,299 , Jains, 
1280 , Chnstians, 197 , Sikhs, 27 , and Parsfs, 2 According to caste, 
the Hindus are divided into Brahmans (7422), Rdjputs (4830), Kunbi's, 
a cultivating caste (77,280), and ‘others’ unspecified (193,268) The 
strength of the Muhammadan tribes is as folloi\s — Shaikhs, 19,714, 
Pathans, 6453 , Sayyids, 1801 , Mughals, 565 , unspecified (Arabs, 
Bhfls, Fakfrs), 1766 Among the Christians the Roman Catholics 
number 119 In regard to occupation the adult males are classed in si\ 
mam groups — (i) Professional class, mcludingState officials of every kind 
and members of the learned professions, 5502 , (2) domestic servant*:, 
inn and lodging-house keepers, 2607 , (3) commercial class, including 
bankers, merchants, carriers, etc , 2977 , (4) agricultural and pastoral 
class, including shepherds, 75,069, (5) industrial class, including all 
manufacturers and artisans, 21,032, and (6) indefinite and non-pro- 
ductive class, including male children, general labourers, and persons 
of unspecified occupation, 55,403 The population is mostly Hindu, 
and their favourite God not Vishnu, but Mahadeo The languages 
spoken are Urdu, Maratha, and Gond 

Agnailture and Continerce — The principal agricultural products are 
cotion,jodr, rice, and vheat (of excellent quality), gram, pulses, yams, 
and oil-seeds , and these, together with g/ii and forest timber, comprise 
the chief exports of the District Cotton is the staple of the valley, 

' but mangoes, tamarinds, guavas, grapes, oranges, and pomegranates 
are cultivated in addition to the cereal crops Tea is said to thrive 
in the Melghat. In 1882-83, 254,018 acres were under cotton, 
207,458 acres under 51,148 acres under wheat , and 4271 acres 
under tobacco The imports are mainly English and country cloth, 
iron and copper utensils, tobacco, salt, sugar, etc. 

As regards physical aspects and economic conditions, the Melghat, 
or Upper Tract, forms the most interesting part of Ellichpur District, 
and has been dealt with separately 

History — The history of the Distnct centres in EUichpur towm, 
which formed an important nucleus of Muhammadan influence in the 
Deccan Tradition asserts that the city was founded by R^jd II, a 
Jain, who came from Khdnjdma Nag^r, near Wadgdon, about 1058 
AD "WTiatever may be the date of, its foundation, the town holds. 
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no mean rank among the anaent historical citiea of Inds^ 3nd 
dnxmgjaahoit jjcnod j£“iaaa"m 3 kfciKnfD taqutal 3 t lost most of its 
local mjpcJTtancefrom-the tmacrrhcn the first Nlntm-nl-MuJk became 
supreme ruler in the Deccan, and the city was placed nnder a viceroy 
or governor The first goremor appomted was Iwii Khin, who ruled 
for five years — from 17*4 to lyaS— and was succeeded by Siijiyat Uidn 
{1729 to 1740), who quarrelled with the MaiithA Raghuji Bhonsk, 
fought with him near Bhdgion, and was killed m the battle. The 
Ellichpur tre a im y on that occasion was plundered by the viclor Sharif 
Khin next succeeded, and held office fiom 1741 to 1751 He claimed 
equality with the Nudm whoconsequcntly deposed him TbeNuims 
son, AH Jib Babidur, was then appointed governor but he administered 
by deputy and was succeeded by Salibat Khin, who, though he only 
remamed two yean at EUichpor did much to improve the city He 
enlarged the palace, made a public garden, and extended the aoaent 
water-channels. He was a brave soldier and on the war breakmg out 
between the Nirim and Tipd SulUn, be was ordered to jom the army 
and datmgaished himself there. He also saw service at the battle of 
Kaxdla, and was with Goaeral \Vdleiley*» army in 1803. Ndmdirlvhjlln 
ton of Sabfbat KhAn, received, besidca his jdgir of t Idiks of rupees 
000) another of like value at Ellichpur and managed his estate 
with the otle of NawAb ontil hia death m 1843. He is caid to have 
been placed specially trader the protecrion of General IVellesley by 
his father and he reoer v ed a for the payment of the EUlichpur 
brigade. After some yean, getting into arrears, he gave up the greater 
part of his /J^r retaining only a rental of ;^35oo, Ndmdir 
Khin was succeeded by bts nephew Ibrdhun Khin, who Irved till 
1846, when his widow's father Ghulim Hassan, was allowed to 
inherit the estate and the title of Nawib, on payment of a nasarina 
of 7 Idkku This sum he borrowed of a local banker at whose suit 
the palace, with other property of the Nawib at Elbchpnr is now 
under attachment In 1853 the Distnet was assigned to the Bnush 
with the rest of Benfr 

From the lime that the Nlntm-ul Mulk declared his mdependence, 
the hrstory of Ellichpur has been intunately connected with that of the 
family of Shidi Khin and Nosfb Khin two Patbin satttinJdrt, who 
ongmally came from Jaipur (Jeypore) to HaidariWd (Hydcribdd) as 
bone dealers and there attra^ng the notice of the Niidra, Nisir 
Jang rose to high importance. From their descendants the goreroon 
of Ellichpur were generally chosen of these, Ismifl Khin, Salibat 
Khin, BaUil Khin, Nimdir Khin, and Ibrihila Khin were goi'cmon 
of Ellichpar Nitndir Khin receiving the title of Nswih. 

Admuustratjaiu — In 1882-83, the adtmnlstraifon was carried on by 
6 on! judges and 10 subordinate magistrates. The gross revenue was 
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-30^23,652, of vhich ;^92,25i was derived from the land The number 
of police m 1882 vas 260, maintained at a cost of ;i^4299 Average 
distance between a village and its nearest court, 38 miles The chief 
towns of the Distnct are Ellichpur (26,728), Anjangdon (9842), Parat- 
vada (9445), and Karajgdon (7330). Ellichpur is the only municipality* 
No railroads run through the Distnct, and there are only 65 J miles 
of made road Average daily population of District jail in 1882, 53. 
Number of schools in 1883, 135, of scholars, 5437, schools to each 
100 square miles, 5. A printing-press issues a weekly newspaper at 
Ellichpur town 

Climate — From November to March may be considered the cold 
season. Even then the sun is very powerful at mid-day The nights 
are cold, but frost is rare. The rams commence about the loth of 
June and last until the end of August September and October are 
the most unhealthy months Cholera, small-pox, fevers, ague, and a 
severe form of rheumatism called are prevalent For the climate 
of the Melghat, see that article In 1882, the rainfall at Ellichpur tovvm 
was 294 inches , average temperature, from 97° F m May to 56° in 
December There are 6 dispensaries, total patients relieved m 1882, 
31,009, at a cost of ;2Ci24o Vaccinations in same year, 10,958 [For 
further information regarding Ellichpur, see the Berdr Gazetteer, edited 
by Sir Alfred C Lyall, K C B , Bombay, 1870 , also Settlement Report 
of the Amidoti and Ellichpur tdluks, by Major P. A. Elphinstone, 
Bombay, 1870, the Berdr Census Report oi 1881, and the Berdr 
Administration and Departmental Reports from 1880 to 1883 ] 

Ellichpur. — Tdluk of Ellichpur District, Berdr. Area, 469 square 
miles , contams 5 towns and 208 villages Population (1881) 148,041, 
namely, 76,514 males and 71,527 females, or 315 persons per 
square mile. Hindus number 127,751 , Muhammadans, 19,304 , 
Jams, 785, Christians, 172 , and Sikhs, 9 The agricultural population 
numbers 76,651 In 1883, the tdluk contained 4 civil and 6 criminal 
courts, including the head-quarters’ courts , police circles {ihdnds), 6 , 
regular police, 193 men , village watch [clmukiddrs), 41 1. Total revenue, 
;^56,2 o 5, of which ;^4o,359 is derived from land Area occupied by 
cultivators, 258,110 acres 

Ellichpur. — Chief town and municipality of Ellichpur District, 
Berdr Lat 21° 15' 30" n, long 77° 29' 30" e. Population (1881) 
26,728, namely, 13,346 males and 13,382 females Of the total 
population, 19,092 were returned as Hindus, 7428 as Musalmdns, 
and 208 as Jains Ellichpur was once a great and prosperous 
city, and is said to have contained 40,000 houses It is not 
on any line of traffic, nor is it the centre of any particular 
trade, but it was the capital of a local Government, until the first 
Nizdm, throwing off his dependence on Delhi, became supreme ruler 
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of the Deccan. Elhcbpor waa then placed under a ; iceroy or governor 
and from thm time it declined ropidly The town contams fteveral 
intererting buOdings, The iargik or bnnaJ thnne, m memory of 
Dalla R£hman, built 400 yean ago by one of the BAhmanl tmga, on 
the bants of the Bichan nvcr has a spaaouj ckaHtra or masonry 
platfonn^ ii bastiona, and 4 gate*, and Is endowed by the State. The 
extensive palace, built by Salibat KMa and la mill Khin, and after 
wards added to by Nimdir Khin, has tome good carvmg and 
ftoneirork, but is rapidly foUmg to roin. Some of the tombs of the 
Nawdbs, commenced by Salibat Khin aixty or serenty years ago, are 
very handsome. A detached fort, called Sultin Garhi, built more 
thui a hundred year* ago by Snltin Khin and a well (said to be 
500 year* old) called Mamdel Shib built of stone finely cut, arc also 
worthy of notice. An Enghsb-MaritM school is maintained, and 
also a school for guis. Police stations, dispensary etc. Mtnuapal 
revenne in i88r ;^i487 modence of taxation, is. id per head of 
population within muoiapal linuts. 

About a mBe* from the aty on the Bichan strtaun, fie* Paratwapv, 
the military cantonment and aval station. A force of tU arms of the 
Hoidaiibdd Coatmgent is generally stabemed here. In j88a-45 
there were 73 cavalry a battery of aitflleiy with 1*5 men, and 765 
infantry The cantonment Is well hud out the hills in the back 
ground grre it an attractire appearance, but the site is low, and rt 
lies too near the hills to be quite healthy A police station and 
reserve guard are located in the WWr English school and two other* m 
the Msdr—one for boy* and one for girl*. A Government garden ho* also 
been formed The courts of the Deputy Commissioner and of two 
Aifutont Commissioners, with a treasnry are situated here. Tbepopola 
tion vanes with the strength of the troops m 1881 the total was 9445- 

SHora (£/»nr or Vend). — VBlagc in the Nizdro s Domimons, 
Haidardhid, Deccan. Lat *0 * N., long. 75 13 e. Distant north 
wee from Aurangdbdd 13 miles, from DauJatlbdd 7 mile*. Population 
(1881)74* The village IS partly waJIed, and contains a Muhammadan 
ihnne famed throughout the Deccan for its marveUous healing powers. 
Ellora IS famous for its rock-cares and temples. These contain, besides 
the symbols of Sansknt mythology and statues of the Hindu deities, 
serentl Jam and Buddhist objects of worship. 

The road from \arangfhid to the caves winds round the base of the 
fortress of Daulatibid, and trarenes the Pfpal ^kdt to Raom, below 
whkh the caves are excavated The PIpal gkdi or road upward, is so 
called from the fife! or sacred trees of the Hindus which line its sides. 
Halfway up the arduous ascent stand two pfllan inscribed wbh the 
name* of some nobles of the Court of Aurangicb who are supposed to 
have paved the road to the cares. 
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Tlie ca\es are first mentioned by Malisudi, the Arabic geographer 
of the loth centur}^, but merely as a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
They t\ere visited in 1306 by AM-ud-dfn or his generals, when, as Dow 
{History of Htiidosfan) relates, the capture occurred of a Hindu princess 
of Gujardt, vho was here m concealment from the Muhammadans, but 
was aftenvards carried to Delhi and married to the Emperor’s son. 
Thevenot is said to be the first European who has described the caves , 
in the quaint style of the traveller of his period (1667) he details a 
visit to the ‘Pagods of Elora’ The hill or plateau in which the caves 
are situated is crescent-shaped. Contrasting the caves of Ellora and 
Ajanta, Mr Fergusson writes ‘Architecturally the Ellora caves differ 
from those of Ajantd, in consequence of their being excavated in the 
sloping sides of a hill, and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff. From 
this formation of the ground, almost all the caves at Ellora have court- 
yards m front of them Frequentl)', also, an outer wall of rock, wuth 
an entrance through it, is left standing, so that the caves are not 
generally seen from the outside at all, and a person might pass along 
their front without being aware of their existence, unless w'arned of the 
fact’ The caves extend along the face of the hill for a mile and a 
quarter They are divided into three distinct series, the Buddhist, the 
Brdhmanical, and the Jam, and are arranged almost chronologicallj 

‘ The caves,’ wTites Mr Burgess, the Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of Bombay, ‘ are excavated in the face of a hill, or rather 
the scarp of a large plateau, and run nearly north and south for about 
a mile and a quarter, the scarp at each end of this inteix^al throwing 
out a horn towards the west It is where the scarp at the south end 
begins to turn to the w'est that the earliest caves — a group of Buddhistic 
ones — are situated , and in the north horn is the Indra Sabhi or Jain 
group, the other extremity of the series The ascent of the ghat passes 
up the south side of Kailas, the third of the Brdhmanical group, and 
over the roof of the Das Avatira, the second of them Sixteen caves 
lie to the south of Kailas, and nearly as many to the north, but the 
latter are scattered over a greater distance 

‘ Most of the caves have got distinguishing names from the local 
Brdhraans , but it may be quite as convenient, for the sake of reference, 
to number them from south to north, beginning with the Buddhist 
caves, of which there are twelve, and passing through the Br^hmanical 
series, of which seventeen are below the brow of the scarp, and a large 
number of smaller ones above, and ending with the Jain ones, of which 
there are five at the extreme north There are also some cells and a 
colossal Jain image on the north side of the same spur in which is the 
Indra Sabhd.’ 

The chief building, called the Kailds — a perfect Dravidian temple, 
complete m all its parts — is charactensed by Fergusson {History of 
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Indian and Easttm ArxkiUcturt p 334) as one of the most ironderful 
and interesting monument* of architectural art m India. It* beauty 
and fingulanty continnea Mr Fcrgniaon, alrays exdted the astonish- 
ment of tmvellen, and in couieqnence it is better known than almost 
any other itructurc m that country from the nmncroui view* and 
sketches of it that have been pnbhsbed. It i* not a mere mtenor 
chamber cut m the rock, but is a model of a complete temple rich os 
might have been erected on the plam In other word*, the rock has 
been cut away externally as well as internally This wonderful struc 
ture, of which a detailed account la given by Fcrgtisrm (^c a/) 
measures 138 feet in front the mtenor is 347 feet m length by 150 
feet in breadth the height in some place* bemg 100 fecL This temple, 
as well a* the others (which are also-descnbed by Fergusson) is said 
to have been bnilt abont the 8th century by Eda of EUichpur 
— by whom the town of EHora was founded — as a thanLoffenng for a 
cure effected by the waten of a spring n«r the place. 

AH the tcnlptures and the whole arclutectiual style of the certral 
temple, sayi Mr Borgeis, the Archxeological Surveyor of Bombay 
‘imprc** me with the conviction that it » later than the Pipanith 
temple at PattadkaJ but probably earlier than the great Siraite temple 
of 'N^pdksbidern there It bos at one tune all been pamted m a tt) le 
befitting its eUboreteoess of sculptare. This pointing has been renewed 
again and again, perhaps in a conttnoous succession of debased rtyles> 
the latest certainly poor enough. Bat there are still some bits m the 
roof of the porch, of two or three sncceasivc coatings, that would com 
pare favourably even among many of the Ajanti paintuig*. The loft> 
basement of the temple is of itself a remarkable conception, with its 
row of huge elephant* and tdrduias or bona, gnffins, etc., m every 
possible attitude, tcanng one another or feeding And then the great 
hall above, with its sixteen pillars and more pilasters, all carved with 
different detail* of sculpture it* balcony porches at the nde*, and 
double pavilion* before the front porch its vejtibulc to the sanctuary 
with large sculptures on each tide and its five shrinei round the out 
tide of the pnnapal one and on the tame platform, all testify to the 
attempt made to rival and outdo all previous temples of the kind 

I>edicatcd to Siva, it is surrounded with 6gure» alto of Vabnu and 
the whole Pardme pantheon. Its sculptures bw testimony to the pre- 
valence ^f the eclectic Smorttfl school The mtenor and parts at least, 
if not the whole, of the eitenor have been plastered over and painted 
and, whcn^^l* has not very long ago peclrf off has bad the effect of 
preserving the stone inside from the smoke of wzadcnng and 
ImveUcn CresA with which it must for ages have been saturated. 

Unlike any^f the pre ce ding care-tcmplea, KailiJ is * great mono- 
ithic temple, isoUted fr^ surrounding rock, and carved outside as weD 
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ns in It stands m n great court averaging 154 feet vide by 276 feet long 
at the Ic\el of the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, and vith a 
scarp 107 feet high at the back. In front of this court a curtain has 
been left, cataed on the outside with the monstrous forms of Sna and 
Vishnu and their congeners, and with rooms inside it It is pierced 
in the centre b} an entrance passage with rooms on eacli side Passing 
this, the \isitor is met bj a large sculpture of Lakshmi o\er the 
lotuses, with her attendant elephants There are some letters and a 
date on the leaaes of the lotus, on which she sits, but illegible, and 
jirobabl) belonging to the 15th Centura On the bases of the pilasters 
on each side have been inscriptions in characters of the 8th centur}. 
As we enter, to right and left is the front portion of the court, which 
IS a few feet lower than the rest, and at the north and south ends of 
which stand two gigantic elephants, — that on the south much mutilated 
'1 urning agiin to the east and ascending a few steps, we enter the great 
court occupied b) the temple, whose base measures 164 feet from east 
to west, by 109 feet where widest from north to south In front of it, 
and connected by a bridge, is a mandapa for the Nandi, and on each 
side of this viandap stands a pillar or dvajadand — “ ensign staff” — 
45 feet high, or with what remains of the insula of Sna on the top, a 
total height of about 49 feet ' 

Ellora was ceded in 1S18 by Holkar to the British, who transferred 
It to the Nizim, in 1822, by the treaty of Haidardbdd 

Ellore {Elur) — Taluk of Goddaari District, Madras Presidency 
Area, 729 square miles, containing 248 ullages and 29,015 houses 
Population (1881) 149,308, namel}, 140,689 Hindus, 8019 Muham- 
madans, and 600 Christians No other ialuk of the District contains 
so many Muhammadans, The country is to a great extent covered 
with jungle The arable land amounts to 118,381 acres, paying a 
revenue of ;:!^23,8o4, w’hile other sources (water cess, quit -rent, 
etc.) raise the total revenue to The canals that pass 

through the idliik connect its chief town, Ellore, with Rdjdma- 
hendn (Rajahmundry), etc,, and besides irrigating the tdluk, afford a 
highway for the export of grain In 1883 the tdluk contained 1 civil 
and 3 criminal courts, police circles (i/iduds), 17, regular police, 199 
men 

Ellore (Elieru, elu, ‘ruling’ — uni., ‘town’) — Town m Goddvari 
Distnct, Madras Presidency Latitude 16° 42' 35" N , longitude 81” 
9' 5" E Population (1881) 25,092, namely, Hindus, 20,391, Muham- 
madans, 4453 , and Chnstians, 248 Number of houses, 4133 
Situated 255 miles north of Madras, on the Tammaldr river. The 
high-level canal from Vijeshwarara passes through the tdluk, and joins 
the Bezw'dra canal at Ellore, where the waters of the Goddvari and 
Kistna unite The Ellore Canal from Chittapetra to Ellore is 40 miles 
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m lengtfiu A« the hefld-quarters of the tdbJt, EUorc possesses the usual 
subordinate magistenal and Judicial establishments, police station, post 
office, school, etc it is also the station of the Head Assi sta n t CoDector 
and of a local fund engineer Both Church Missionary and Roman 
Catholic missions are established here. The munidipal mcome for 
1SS3 was ^^1991 incidence of taxation, is. ijd. per head of the 
popolation. Manufactures of woollen carpets and saltpetre are the 
chief mdustnea. Histoncally EUorc is of importance as having been 
the capital of the Northern Circars. Originally portion of the Vengi 
kingdom, it probably formed port of the Onssa conquests till 1480, 
when It was occupied by the Muhammadans. Under the soprenwy of 
the Mjayanagar kingdom, EUorc became once more Hmdn but 
in the i6th century it was captured by Kutab Shih of Golconda, by 
whom and hia successors it was held against the Rajputs of Rijdma 
hendn (Rajahmundry) and the Reddis and Kois of the surroundmg 
country who perpetuaUy harassed the garrison, until the Golconda 
power was merged m the Subah or Muhammadan viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. In later history EUoie thared m the viomtodes common to 
the other Orcars, bei n g in turn possessed by native princes, by the 
French, and fioaUf by the Bnostu Noethbbh Circars.) The 
rums of the old fort, buQt from the Buddhist remains of the anaent 
capital of the Cbalukyos at Vengt, 3 miles to the north ore stOI visible 
near the town , the modem barracks now form the offices of the sub- 
dinsional officer The heat here is remarkable even for so hot a 
Distnct, the thermometer naiDg to 1 10 F in the shade. 

'RmlnA hAd. — ^Town m the Gojrinwtfla taJiAI of Gujrdnwila District, 
Punjab. Situated in lat 33 s 15 n and long 74 18 e. on the Grand 
Trunk Road 9 miles south of Gujrtfnwifla town. Population (1881) 
5886 namdy 1764 Hindas, 4103 Muhammadans, and 19 Sikhs. Now 
a town of small importance, but perhaps the most anaent in the 
District particulars, however of Its early history are not recorded. It 
figures m the Atn4~Ai^arl^ as the bead-quarters of a large maJtJI or 
fiscal dmnon, and contains some fine rmned specimens of Moharo- 
madan architecture, datmg from imperial times. Residence of a leading 
Kshatnjil family whose members include Jawila Sahai, minister to the 
ilabdrdjji of Jammu (Kashmir) and the late Diwdn HdH Chind. The 
town has several streets, a gram market, police station, and school 
house. Trade InsignificanL Considerable annual fair for three days 
m the month of Baisiikh (about the middle of April). A third-class 
muniapalitj with an income in 188^-83 of 10, average inadcnce 
of taxation, 8Jd. per head of the populatioo- 

EngUuli Bix4r (or Ai^rasdMA), — ^Town, munWpahty and odmml 
strative head-quarters of hlaldah Distnct, Bengal Situated m bL 
35 o 14 N, and long 88 11 ao e. Popubtion (i88r) 
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namely, Hindus, 7268, Muhammadans, 5146, and ‘others,’ 16, area 
of site, 1500 acres Municipal income (1881-82), ^^696, of which 
^^498 was derived from taxation , incidence of municipal taxation, p^d 
per head , ex-penditure, ;^7i6 The town consists of a series of trading 
villages limng the right bank of the MahAnand^ for a considerable 
distance Being an open elevated site on the river bank in a mulbeny^- 
growmg countT}', it was chosen at an early date as the site of one of the 
Company’s silk factones The French and the Dutch had also 
settlements here, and the residence of the supenntendent of police 
was formerly a Dutch convent The East India Company’s factory 
was of considerable importance during the last quarter of the 17th 
centur}^, and its ‘ Dianes and Consultations,’ from 1685 to 1693 (vith 
breaks), are still preserved in the India Office under the title of 
‘ Maulda and Englesavad ’ In 1770, English BAzar was fixed upon for 
a commercial residenc}', and retained its importance until the discon- 
tinuance of the Company’s private trade in 1836 An extensive trade 
m gram is now carried on The largest building is the public Cutcherry 
(KachAri) or Court-House, originally a factory of the East India Com- 
pany It IS regularly fortified, and within its walls are all the public 
offices of the District A small embankment protects the town from 
inundations, which are of frequent occurrence in Maldah Distnct 

Eng-rai (In-rat) — Town in Bassein District, British Burma , situated 
on the nght bank of the Daga nver, in latitude 17° 10' 30" n, and 
longitude 95° 18' 30" e. Formerly the head-quarters of the extra- 
Assistant Commissioner 

Eng-rai-gyl {In-rai^yi) — Lake in Bassein Distnct, British Burma , 
about 3 miles in circumference, with a fairly uniform breadth of from 
280 to 300 yards, and a depth of from 20 to 45 feet in the centre It is 
connected with the Daga branch of the Bassein by a small outlet, 
^vhich serves to replenish the lake from the Ira wadi (Irrawaddy) and to 
carry off the surplus water This lake is by some supposed to be a 
former portion of the bed of the Daga, by others it is thought to have 
been caused by a slip of the lo^er-lying beds, totally independent of 
fluvial action It is very valuable as a preserve for fish, and proved an 
important source of revenue to the Burmese Government, who exacted 
an annual tax of ;^78o from the Patneng or hereditary chief of the 
lake, who had sole authonty over the villagers employed in the fishery 
Each villager had the nght of investing his capital in the general 
vvorkmg of the fishery, and received a share in the out-turn at the end 
of the season proportionate to the sum subscribed The process of 
dragging the lake is performed by floating capstans worked by hawsers 
of jungle rope attached to a frame, and occupies three months’ 
working, at the rate of about 45 fathoms each day The fishing begins 
ivith the full moon in June, when the temperature of the water has been 
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reduced by the fint ihovven of the raonsoon. The nuraber of fi*h 
caught 13 never below 70,000 to 80000 of all kinds, the pnnapal 
belonging for the most part to the genera of Cere*, Cypnnus, Gobio, 
Labeo, Cimelodus, Cirrhmus, Cypnnodon, and SDunis. The largest 
speamens weigh about 56 lbs. each Crocodiles of oil sues ore found 
m the drag-net, but no casualty has been known to have been caused 
by them. Some 8000 to 10,000 persons are engaged m the taking 
and disposal of the fish, of which about 40 tons ore annually sold on 
the spot 

Knnora iEnnur ), — Town in Cbengalpat District, Madras Presi 
dency also called Kattiv^knm. Latitude 13 13 40 n longitude 80 
21 55 E. Population (1881) 1453, namely 1418 Hindus, 26 Muham 
mmadans, and 9 Chnstians. Number of houses, 233 Eunore is m 
realrtv only a fishing village but being a fiivounte resort of Europeans 
from Madras, It contains several bungalows, built on the strip of land 
between the sea and the back water and, until lately the oldest dab- 
house m India. Situated 12 mile* north of Madr-i, to which there is 
some export of the salt manafoctUTed here. Manufacture of salt m 1878 
36 000 tons. In 1769, Haidar All encamped near Ermore. 

SntaHL — Sabarb of CaJeatti, Twent) four Paiganis, Bengal LaL 
** 33 *5 loDff 88 S4 30 E. Contams an English school, a 
large native school belonging to the Baptist*, and a Homan Catholic 
convent 

Eran. — Chief vilUge of a tract of the same name m fttgar (Saugor) 
District, Central Pronuces, 48 mile* west of Sigar town- Lat *4 5 
30 rr., long 78* 15 e. Population (1881) 339 number of houses, 
84. Eran is remarkable for its monumental remoms, attributed to 
RdjA BharaL The chief of these is a rudely-shaped image of Vishnu 
in hn manifestation os the boar The animal stand* about 10 feet 
high, with his snout in the air Successive rows of small figures In 
short tunic* and high caps cover the body while a hand, ornamented 
with seated figures, enarcles the neck. The tip of the projecting 
tongue supports a human figure erect. The breast bears on inscription, 
and, 03 at Oodefaghir (Udaigarh) a young female hangs by the arm 
from the right tusL On one wde of Vishnu stands a four-armed deity 
more than 12 feet high with gut loios, 0 high cap, and round his neck 
and reaching to his feet a Uuck ornamental cord On the columns 
before this statue ore seen figures wcnvmg the sacred thread, with 
twisted snakes, elephants, node female figures, seated Buddhas, faces 
of satyrs, and other dencei. Besides these and other remains, there 
are three figures of crouchmg lion* and m front of them, a pillar and 
a small temple half buned In the sofl. The pillar ha* a bwd base 
for about 15 feet the shaft is square, and for about 10 feet more round. 
The bell capital occupies a fee^ and *i»tams a pedestal about 3 f«t 
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high, on which stands a stnall double-fronted four-armed statue. From 
the inscription on this column the date of Buddha Gupta, of the great 
Gupta line of Magadha, has been established Police outpost station 
ErandoL — Sub-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency 
Bounded on the north by the Tapti , on the north-east and east by 
the Gfrna , on the south by Pdchora , and on the west by Amalner 
Area, 460 square miles, contains 2 towns and 196 villages Popula- 
tion (1881) 90,872, namel}', 46,296 males and 44,576 females Hindus 
number 76,379, Muhammadans, 9327, ‘others,’ 5166 The soil is 
part of the fertile Tdpti valley Mango groves are scattered all through 
the Sub-dmsion Besides water-supply from the rivers, there were in 
1879-80, 2061 wells of which the average depth was 35 feet The 
Sub-dmsion of Erandol was surveyed and settled in 1858-59 There 
^\ere then 8774 holdings with an average area of 21 2 acres, and an 
average rental of ;^2, 7s 5|^d In 18^9, there were under tillage 
193,256 acres, of which 37 per cent were under jodr (millet), and 
34 per cent uhder cotton Rice, wheat pulses, and oil-seeds occupied 
the remainder Land revenue (1883), ;£24.,S28 

ErandoL — Chief town of the Sub-division of Erandol in Khdndesh 
Distnct Bombay Presidency , situated on the Anjdni river, 40 miles 
east of Dhulid, Latitude 20° 56 ' n , longitude 75° 20' 30" e Popula- 
tion (1881) 11,501, namely, 8681 Hindus, 2558 Muhammadans, and 

13 Jains Municipal revenue (1881-82), ^586, rate of taxation, 
IS per head Suh-judge’s court post-office, and dispensar}" Erandol 
is connected by metalled roads with the towns of Dhuh^ Dharang^on 
(7 miles north-west), and with the railway station of Mahdsdwar (9 miles 
south-east) It is a place of some antiquity, and was formerly cele- 
brated for Its manufacture of coarse native paper, an industry which 
still survives to a limited extent There is a considerable local trade 
in cotton, indigo, and grain, the chief market bemg Jalgion, a station 

14 miles north-east 

Emdd {Erdnddu or Erddindd) — Tdluk m Malabdr Distnct, Madras 
Presidency Area, 81 1 square miles, containmg 52 villages Houses, 
54,415 Population (1881) 296,143, namel), 148,521 males and 
147,622 females Hindus number 145,451 , Muhammadans, 149,987 , 
Christians, 699, and ‘others,’ 6 In 1883 the tdluk contained 3 civil 
and 2 criminal courts, police circles (thdnds), 13, regular police, 112 
men Land revenue, ^^20,005 

ErnagTidem. — Tdluk of Goddvan District, Madras Presidency — See 
Yernagudem 

Emakolam {Yernacoulam) — Town m Cochin State, Madras, 
situated on the back-water 2 miles east of, and opposite to. Cochin 
town Latitude 9° 58' 55" n, longitude 76° 19' 21" e. Ihe chief 
officials of the State reside here, and the town also contains the 
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jadjcud conrts, several pabbe offices, and a Edrbdr police, where the 
Bnbsh Resident pays hu state nsits to the Rijd of Cochm. Some of 
the roads are met^ed, and there are two churches. The snborb of 
AnjDumnal (so called m memory of five chiefs who at a distant period 
of history shared the smrounding country) contains a large and regularly 
built market, and has a considerable trade, chiefiy in the hands of the 
Jews and the KimHnfs. 

ErnlAL — Town in the Emiil tdhik or Snb-dmsion of Travancore 
State, Madras Presidency Latitude 8 la is n longitude 77 
ai 31 K. Population (iSSf) 18,430 houses, 4439. As the head 
quarters of the Sab-division, it possesses the nsoal subordinate native 
estabhshments. The London Missionary Soaety has a school here. 

Erode (/roJtt), — TJ/Kjt of Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency 
Bounded on the north by the Bhawinf on the north-east and east by 
the Riven (Cauvery) and on the sooth by the Noyel nver The /d/tfi 
has an area of 599 square miles, and contams i town and 193 villages, 
with their hamlets. Houses, 45437 Population (i88i) 195669, 
namely 96 619 males and 99 050 females, Hmdus number 193 148 
Muhammadans, 3733 Christians, 783 and otheni, 16 Theoccopied 
area is 303 590 acres, and the assessment about ;^43 183 The land 
IS chiefly dry land, only 888s acres being irrigated from channels and 
tanka. The chief source of imgation « the KaJingarayan channel, led 
from an anicut at Bhavini, which traverses the eastern border for 57 
rmles it imgates 7383 acres, assessed at ;^983o There are a few rum 
fed tanks and several thousand pnvate imgahon wells. The culuration 
under wells is good, and the soil Cur, but the uplands are jjoot m soil 
and badly tilled The fields ore, however almost universally hedged 
The assessment averages 3$. sd per acre for dry and 74 ^ 

wet lands. Eighty-threc per cent of the soil is red sand There are 
no forests or hibs, except three small ndges of very slight elevanoiL 
The population is chiefly agncultoml and Hindu. Brihmans are 
rarely found except along the Kiven. The produce of the /t/Ari 
consists chiefly of cereals, pulses, oU-seedi, cotton (about 40,000 acres), 
chilUes, tobacco, turmenc, jaggery saltpetre, gunny and coarse cloths 
carts are largely nude at Erode town, and building rontenals are 
cheap. Chief places are Erode town, Penlndurai, Chennimalai, 
Kodutmldi, and Araialdr The is well supplied with the means 
of communication the trunk road from Madras passes through It, aJ 
Penlndimu and it has two railways — the Madras and the South Indian 
li n es which meet at Erode town. Weekly markets abound those at 
Erode, Kunnatttlr Penlndttnu, and Knnakaptfram being important. In 
1883 there were 3 criminal courtsand i avfl police ardes ((Adxds) 9 
regular police, 8r raco. The contains 3 post-offices, a fair number 
of schools, including a second-class middle school and a large municipal 
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pnmar}' school at Erode, and a municipal liospital Arrack and toddy 
shops number 7S and 107 rcspectnely Tlic ioluk is hot but not 
unhealthy, and its rainfall is scanty. 

Erode {Irbdu) — Town in Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency 
Situated in latitude 11° 20' 29" k, and longitude 77° 46' 3" e., on the 
Kaveri (Cauver)') rner, at tlie extreme east of tlic District, 243 miles by 
rail from Madras, 85 from Trichinopoli, 60 from Coimbatore, and 37 
from Salem Houses, 1SS6 Population (1881) 9864, of whom 833S 
are Hindus, chiefly Vellalars, 1084 IMuhammadans, 439 Christians, and 
3 ‘ others ’ Being the liead-quarters of the Erode idluk^ it possesses 
the usual subordinate judicial establishments, police station, school, tele- 
graph and post oftke It is now also the head-quarters of the District 
Sub-Collector, and is a municipality, with an income (18S3) of ^1019, 
chiefly from house-tax and tolls In the time of Haidar All, Erode 
contained 3000 houses, but in consequence of successive Mardthd, 
Mysore, and British invasions, the town became almost utterly deserted 
and ruined As soon, however, as peace was signed, the people 
returned to a place with so many advantages in position and fertility, 
and wnthin a year it had 400 houses, and a population of over 2000 
The garrison was withdrawn in 1807, and the ruined fort levelled as a 
relief work during the famine of 1877 1 he space enclosed within the 

ramparts had been long before occupied by houses, with a cotton-press 
and saltpetre warehouse The trade of Erode consists chiefly in the 
export of cotton, chillies, saltpetre, and rice , it is an important railw'ay 
centre, and is rapidly rising in importance Roads to Kanir, Peran- 
durai, and Mysore — one vid the Hassandr ghdt., the other via the 
Barghar^/za/ — radiate from it, serving as feeders to the railw'ay, w'hich 
has here a station at the junction of the Madras, South-Western, and 
South Indian lines About rj miles east of the towm a girder bridge 
of 22 arches crosses the Kdveri, 1536 feet in length, constructed at 
a cost of ^^40,875 The towm is well built, and besides other public 
edifices has a good court-house and sub-jail, erected at a cost of ^^3000 

ErttvML — Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency Popula- 
tion (1881) 5171, namely, Hindus, 2416, Muhammadans, 2522, and 
Christians, 233 

Stall. — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces, lying betw^een 27° 19' 42" and 28° i' 39" n lat, 
and 78° 27' 26" and 79" 19' 23" e, long Etah is the northernmost 
District of the Agra Division. It is bounded on the north by the river 
Ganges, separating it from Budiun District , on the west by Alfgarh and 
Agra, on the south by Miinpun, and on the east by Farukhdbdd 
Area, 1738 square miles, population (1881) 756,523 The admmi- 
strative head-quarters are at the town of Etah, but iCASGA.Nj is the 
chief centre of population and commerce 
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Ek\xual Aspals — The Distnct of Etah lies on the eastern edge of 
the middle Dodb, where the elevated plateau compofing that fertile 
tract dips into the vaUej of the Ganges. From the banti of the great 
mrr to the terraces which form the escarpment of the upland plain 
stretches a belt of level land Icnbwii as the lar&u, boonded on the 
rrest by the Biirh Gangi, or anaent bed of the nver The abandoned 
channel is still marked by a Ime of swamps and hoUoirs, which receive 
the surface dnunage of the naghbonnng fields. The whole tarit 
lying between the former and the present stream of the nver is 
covered with a nch alluvial deposit, and abundantly supplied with 
water so that artificial imgation a unnecessary But in its widest 
portion, the crust of aDuvial matter becomes thinner, and sandy undu 
latmg downs begin to crop op. Above the marshy bed of the Bihh 
Gongi rises the old high bank of the anaent channel, which leads at 
once to the central Doib plateau. This upland tract exhibits the same 
natural characteristics in Etah as elsewhere, bemg for the mewt part a 
le\’el plain, mterspersed with hflJocks of yeDow sand and patches of nch 
loam, which latter are generally chosen as village ntes hot it is neither 
so fertOe nor so highly culorated as m the Meerut (Meroth) Dtnsioo to 
the north, owing to the want of nm^tion. The Lower Ganges Canal 
however recently completed, will, it is hoped, supply all the needs 
of Etah and the District may be expected before long to nral the 
fertflity of Aligarh and Bolaodshahr The ceotraJ plalcan « bounded to 
the west by the deep gorge of the Kau Nadi, a tributary of the Ganges, 
which premdes Etah with a mam drainage channel, and, occasionaDy 
overflowing its hanks afler heavy ram, foulixes the fallow land with a 
nch layer of fine sill and decaying vegetable matter The angle to 
the aouth-west of the Kill ts for the most fruitful portioii of the 
Distnct Naturally composed of a strong and nch clay it is inter 
sected by the Cawnpor and Etdwah branches of the Ganges Canal 
which supply water to the fields by 138 miles of dUtributoiy streams. 
It IS much cut op however by wide stretches of rfarr plain, which are 
absolutely barren of all vegetation. Indeed the whole Distnct is 
distingutshed for its bare and treeless appearance. The larger villages 
and towns are surrounded with pleasant gr o ves, but there arc few 
woods of any extent, and very bttle Jungle-land. Over one-ihhd of the 
area is returned as uncultivated, of which one-half is cultivable, and 
that win doubtless be reclaimed oa soon aa the irrigauoa schemes now 
on foot are completed. The remainder consists other of dry saline 
rlxor plam or bar^ flats of Mrfr waste. As a whole, while Etah cannot 
boast of such advantages os the Dutnets wWch he above it in the 

Dodb, It is more flourishing than the majonly of its neighbours to the 

south and west 

— Tradition points to the \TxIle) of the Kill os the seat of 
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populous cities m mythical times , and the accounts of the Buddhist 
pilgnms from China, m the 5th and 7th centuries a d , bear out to 
some extent the legendary statements The District was at that time 
rich in temples and monasteries, as behtted a place which had been 
honoured by the personal presence of Buddha, many incidents m 
whose life are connected with the ruined mounds of Atranji From 
the 6th to the loth century, Etah appears to have been held by Ahi'rs 
and Bhars, and then to have been occupied by the Rdjputs, during 
the course of their great immigration eastwards When Mahmiid of 
Ghazni marched against the kingdom of Kanauj in 1017, he must have 
taken Etah on his route, and the District must again have been 
traversed nearly two centuries later by the army of the second great 
Musalman conqueror, Muhammad Ghon, on its way to the final battle 
with the Rahtor Rdji, Jai Chdnd, in the Jumna ravines of Agra 
From that time forward, Etah remained a dependency of the Musalmdn 
-rulers at Kanauj or Koil, and never again fell into the hands of a 
Hindu prince But the District ivas then a wild expanse of dhdk 
forest, studded with the mud forts of robber chieftains and the villages 
of a lawless peasantry, and such it remained until the introduction of 
British rule Patidli, the then principal town, lying on the old channel 
of the Ganges, was infested by robber hordes whose misdeeds roused 
the indignation of SuMn Balban, about the year 1270 The SulHn 
proceeded in person to Patiali, and opened the roads to Hindustan 
for merchants and caravans by placing strong garrisons in the for- 
tresses of the banditti, so that ‘ Musalmdns and guardians of the way 
took the place of highway robbers ’ The pnncipal Muhammadan in- 
habitants still trace the ongin of their families to this period Dunng 
the frequent Musalmdn invasions of the 15 th century, Etah was con- 
stantly exposed to the ravages of both parties, as it lay on the direct 
route to the great cities on the Ganges Akbar included it m his 
sarkdrs of Kanauj, Koil, and Buddun, and used it as an outpost 
against the refractory Hindus of Mdinpurl At the end of the last 
century, Etah passed into the hands of the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh, 
and formed a portion of the territory ceded to the British in 1801—2 
It was then distnbuted among the adjoining Districts of Eiawah, 
Farukhabad, Aligarh, and Moradabad The outlying pargands 
which compose the present District were from the first so remote from 
the central authonty that it was found necessary in 18 ii to place a 
subordinate European officer at Patidh, with cnmmal junsdiction over 
the surrounding country After many changes of an intricate sort, the 
condition of the pargands around Etah attracted senous considera- 
tion m 1845 The Ahfrs and Ahenyas carried on a system of 
organized plunder , and dakditts (gang-robberies), planned by an outlaw 
from the Jumna ravines of Mdinpurf, became so frequent as to call 
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for more efliaent pobce arrajigenocnts. Much of the country waa itfll 
covered with dAdi jungle, and studded with mud forts, moated and 
fenced on every nde. The landowners even considered it a mark of 
disrespect to call for the rerenne without some show of force to back 
np their demand. Accordingly a Deputy Collector and Joint Magis- 
trate was stationed at PatiAh m 1845 , and m 1856 the head-quarters 
were transferred to a more accessible position at Etah, a village 00 
the Grand Trunk Road, from which the District takes its name. The 
succeeding year saw the outbreak at Meerut (Merath) which quickly 
developed into the Mutiny of 1857 As soon as the troops gamsoned 
at Etah received intelligence of the revolt at Al/garh, the whole body 
left the station without any disturbance. As there was no place of 
strength m the town, and no force widi which to defend it, the Magis- 
trate found It necessary to withdraw unril the mntineen from Mimpuri 
and EUwah had passed throngh. After a gallant but unsuccessful 
attempt to bold Krfsganj the whole District was abandoned on the 
7th of June, aad the officers reached Agra in safety Damax Singh, 
RijA of Etah, then set himself up as an independent ruler in the south 
of the District As usual, bowever nvaJ claimants appeared in vanous 
qnarten and towards the end of July the rebel NawAb of Famkhlbdd 
took practical posseaaioa of the country for some montba On the 
approach of Gaenl Greatbed s column, the rebels retired for a while, 
and ^£r Cocks was oppomted Specul Commissioner for Etah and 
Aligarh. The force at hii disposal, how e ve r was quite insuffiaent to 
restore order, and the rebels stiU continued to bold KAsganJ It was 
not till the 15th of December that Colonel Seatons column attacked 
the rebels at Gangin, and, after totally routing them occupied KiisganJ 
By the middle of 1858 order was completely restored and the peace 
of the Distnet has not since been disturbed. 

Ptjntlatia/i . — The population of Etah Distnetm 1865 (then a smaller 
area than at present), according to the Census of that year was re- 
turned at 614,351 in 1873 It was 703,537 on the then area, or 839,118 
on the present area of the Distnct. Smee 1872 the populaDon shows 
a considerable decrease, being returned in 1881 at 756 533, being 
73,595 or 8 7 per cent less than the number bving on the tame area 
nine years previoasly This decrease is partially due to the scarcity 
and nckix^ which prevailed in 1878-79 but there appears IfUle 
doubt that the population of Etah and ^e surrounding Districts, if 
not of the Provmces m general, has reached the itationaiy stage. The 
results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be briefly snramanred as 
follows*— Area of District, 1739 aquare miles, number of towni and 
\-iIbgei, 1489 houses, 88,543 total popaUfton, 756,533 namely males 
4*3689, and females 343 834. These figures j^eld the f^lowing 
averages — Proportion of mate In total population, 54 5 per cent. 
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average density of population, 435 persons per square mile , villages per 
square mile, o 85 , persons per village, 508 , houses per square mile, 

50 9 , persons per house, 85 As regards the rehgious distinctions 
of the people, Etah is one of the most thoroughly Hindu Distncts in 
the Dodb The Hindus in 1S81 numbered 674,463, or 89 9 per cent 
of the whole population , and the Muhammadans, 76,774, or 10 i per 
cent, the remainder consisting of 5152 Jains, 16 Sikhs, 117 Christians, 
and I Jew Of the four great classes into which the Hindus are con- 
ventionally divided, the Brahmans number 62,065 persons They own 
a large portion of the Distnct as zaininddrs^ and most of them belong 
to the ancient Kanaujiya sub-division The Rajputs are exceptionally 
numerous in Etah, being returned at 67,371 They are by far the 
most important landowning class in the Distnct, and include many of 
the great territorial families The Baniy^s or trading castes are repre- 
sented by 27,632 persons, they are a wealthy mercantile body, and 
own a considerable proportion of the land The great mass of the 
Hindi population here, as elsewhere, belong to the lower castes of 
the Census Rflurns The Chamdrs or despised skinners and leather- 
dressers are their most numerous tribe, forming the landless labouring 
class throughout the whole Do£b, where they have only just emerged 
under British rule from a state of rural serfdom Number in 1881, 
97,120 Next come the Ahlrs (77,819), once the dominant race, and 
still the possessors of a large number of villages The Kdyasths, the 
first of the Sudra castes in social rank, are wealthy landholders, and 
numbered 9640 in 1881 The two great cultivating castes are the 
Lodhis, 72,549, and the Kachhis, 72,258 m number The other 
Hindu castes numbering upwards of 10,000 in 1881 were the folloinng 
— Gad^riyds, 28,860, Kah^rs, 22,988, Barhdis, 15,765, Nais, 14,281, 
Korfs, 14,150, Bhangls, 13,426, Dhobis, 11,919, Kurabhdrs, 10,983, 
and Tells, 10,679 The Musalra^ns (76,774) still retain much of their 
landed possessions, and all, with the exception of 395, belong to the 
Sunni sect Among the Muhammadans are included 409 Rajputs and 
417 Mewatis by race The Christian population included 36 Europeans, 

51 Eurasians, i Armenian, and 29 native converts 

Distribution of the People into Town and Country — About two- 
thirds of the adult male population are dependent upon the soil for 
their support, the District being stnctly agricultural, and the popula- 
tion almost entirely rural In 1881 there were 7 towns with a 
population exceeding 5000 persons, namely, Etah, 8054, Kasganj, 
16,535, Jalesar, 15,609, SoRON, 12,745, Marahra, 9271, Aliganj, 
7436 , and Awah, 5679 Total urban population, 75,329, leaving 
681,194 as representing the rural population Of the 1489 villages 
and towns, 459 contained less than two hundred inhabitants , 606 from 
two to five hundred , 295 from five hundred to a thousand , 98 from 
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one to hro thousand, 13 from two to three thousand, ii from 
three to fire thousand 4 from five to ten thousand and 3 upwards 
of ten thousand inhabitants. As regards occupation, the Census 
Report divides the male popolation into six mam ri asses as follows • — 
Class {i) Professional, including the cml, militaiy and learned pro- 
fessions, 7531 (2) domesOc servanti, inn and lodging-house keepen, 
1268 (3) commercial, mdndmg merchants, traders, earners, etc. 
8216 (4) agncuJtural, mcludmg cultivators, gardeners, sheep and 
cattle tenders, etc^ 196507, (5) industrial, including manofacturen 
and artisans, 47 365 (6) mdefimte and non-productive (comprising 

19681 general loboorers, and *33,111 male children or persons of 
indefinite occupation) 152 792 The ordinary language of the people 
IS Hmdt 

Agnadhtrt — The poncipal crops grown in the District arc wheat 
and other cereals millets and pulses, cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, and 
poppy the harvests are the usual kharf/ and raM the former being 
the more important of the two Of a total area of i,ti 3 839 acres 
in 1881-8* more than one halli or 683,537 wres, were under cultivu* 
tion ao6 773 acres cultivable waste , 9359 acres of grazing land , and 
213 *60 acres barren and unculthrable waste. The area occupied by 
the pnnapol crop* was distributed as follow* — ^Vheot, 229 900 acres, 
barley 60^424 acres indigo 20 002 acre* cotton, 42 958 acres , sugar 
cane, 15 158 acres /odr 103 838 aor* 131 588 acre* Indian 

oonii 33 720 acres and nee, 14,093 acres. The average out-turn of 
an ane of wheat is 13 mazndi or a bttle over 9 cwta. valued at 
The employment of manure u almost imircrsal, though a single 
application is expected to suffice for two successive harvest*. As 
a role, only one crop a year is raised on each plo^ but cotton is often 
succeeded by tobacco or vegetable*, and mdigo by wheat or barley 
Rotation of crops is rapidly supplanting the old wasteful habit of 
leaving the lands to he faflow a ft er eihaosting products have been 
grown. Imgatlon is eitcnsivdy practised from wells and canals, 
though it has not kept pace with other agncultural improvements. 
The total area imgat^ in 1881 was 263,197 acres, of which i8j 293 
acre* were irrigated by private enterprise from wells, tanks, etc and 
79 944 acres from Government works. The recent completion of 
the Lower Ganges Ca n al, however will doubtless effect an immense 
extension in the Government im^ted area. The area under sugar 
cane has decreased in recent years, except where an abundant 
water-supply can be obtamed from the canals which intersect the 
south western comer of the Distnct, but all the other export staples 
hare been grown in larger quantities, while no conespoodmg dimfnu 
tion has taken place in the area devoted to food-stufli. The cultivators 
are in comfortable circumstances, less wealth) than their noghboor* 
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in the Meerut Division, but removed far above the squalid poverty of 
JBundelkhand Temples and mosques are rare in Etah, a mound of 
earth being often the only place of worship in a village , while in Ali- 
garh, beyond the northern boundary, handsome buildings for religious 
purposes are to be seen on every side Cultivators with rights of 
Occupancy hold 64 per cent of the cultivated area, and tenants-at-will 
21 per cent, while the remaining 15 percent is occupied by small 
proprietors who farm their own land Rents are unusually low, chiefly 
oving to the jealous care with which Government has guarded the 
rights of hereditary tenants, and resisted all attempts at illegal en- 
hancement The average rates vary from 2s pd. to 7s id per acre, 
accordmg to crop The male adult agriculturists m 1881 numbered 
194,399, cultivating an average of 3 54 acres each The total popula- 
tion, however, dependent on the soil is returned at 511,519, or 67 6 
per cent of the entire Distnct population Of the total area of the 
District, 245 square miles are held revenue-free, leaving 1714 square 
miles assessed for Government revenue. Total land revenue in 1881, 
including cesses and local rates levued on the land, ;j^i4o,595, or an 
average of 4s i^d per cultivated acre Total rental paid by 
cultivators, ;!^24i,965, or an average of 7s per cultivated acre 
Wages ordinanly rule as follows — Carpenters, masons, and black- 
smiths, 6d per diem , tailors, 4|d per diem , coolies, water-carriers, 
etc., 3d per diem Agricultural labourers are generally paid in kind , 
when paid in cash, men get 3d., women i^d , and children 3|d per 
diem Pnces have risen steadily during the last thirty years The 
average of ten years, ending in 1870, shows the following rates at Kds- 
ganj — Wheat or gram, 22 sers per rupee, or 5s id per cwt , barley 
or jodr, 28 sers per rupee, or 4s per cwt , bdjra^ 27 sers per rupee, or 
4s ifd per cwt Prices at Etah town ruled about i ser per rupee 
dearer than these quotations The average rates in 1883 were as 
follow — Wheat, i9|- sers per rupee, or 5s pd per cwt , barley, 24^ 
sers per rupee, or 4s yd per cwt , common nee, 14^ sers per rupee, or 
7s gd. per cwt , /( 7 dr, 22 j sers per rupee, or 4s iid per cwt , bdjra, 
22\ sers per rupee, or 4s iid per cwt , gram, 23^ sers per rupee, or 
4S pd per cwt Jodr and bdjra form the ordinary food-grams of the 
population 

Natural Calamities — Etah suffers from the ravages of locusts, white 
ants, and other destructive insects , and the cereal crops are liable to 
several kinds of blight Floods also occasionally occur m the lovv- 
lying valley of the Ganges, and overwhelm the fertile soil with ndges 
of barren shingle But the great enemy of Etah, as of all the Dodb, is 
drought, which has frequently produced severe famines The last was 
that of 1860-61, knowm among the peasantry by the graphic title of 
the ‘ Seven-r^r famine,’ in which nee sold at the rate of 7 sas per 
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rapee, or 7 Iba. for a shilling. The people were forced to live upon 
wild fruit* and vegetable*, and even to citract food from gnu* seed*. 
The drought of 1868-^9 however, was felt m Etah much less icvcreljr 
than m neighbouring District*. Though both harvest* were partial 
Culures, the scarcity which ensned did not rise to the intensity of 
famine, and the highest quotation for wheat wa* only 13 stn per rupee 
or 8a. 7jd. per cwt. Famine rates are reached m this Dismct when 
wheat sclb at less than la strs per rupee, or more than 9a. 4d. per 
ewL But It 18 hoped that the Loirer Ganges Canal, recently com 
plcted, will secure the Distnct m ftitnre from the extremity of famine. 

0«s«na, Tradt^ tU. — Etah has a considerable export trade m 
agncnltural produce. In an avemge season the surplus for eiporta 
bon u esbmated to amount to the following qiianbbca — Rice, 100,000 
or 73,469 ewts. cleaned cotton, 46 909 tttaunds or 34t4^5 
cwt*. uncleaned cotton, 140,727 m uM n d s or 103 391 cwt*. wheat and 
barley i 831 725 mounds, or i 345 757 cwta. beside* a large qoanbty 
of pulse* and milleta The only important manulacture u that of 
mdigo, which is earned on m about *00 factones, some of them under 
European management. Sugar u refined to a large extent m the 
northern part of the Dutnet and the par^nds lying on the basii of 
the Ganges and the Bilrh Gangtf prepare aaJt from the aalme earth 
which u coomoQ everywhere. Ropes and coarse sacking are also 
made from the hemp of the country and exported as far a* 
Calcutta. Before the Mutiny hrearms of finished workmanship and 
chboratdy mlaid with iilver were manulhctiired m the District but 
since the Disarming Act this trade ha* greatly declined. A rcligiota fair 
1* held once a year at Soron, when the Hindu* bathe m the pnrif)'ing 
water* of the Bdrh Gangd, and Uy m their annual »tock of clothing and 
household utensil*. Another fair is held at Kakora m Budiun Distnct, 
3ust oppo*rte the village of Kidugan} m Etah and although the tnidcn 
congregnte chiefly on the Bodiun bank, many pflgnmi, whose object 
u purely reltgiou*, bathe and remam at ECidirganj No railway passes 
through the District, but a good metalled road connects the bead* 
quarters at Etah with the Sbikohib^d station on the East Indian 
line, 35 miles distant There arc altogether 541 mile* of first, second 
and third-cLu# roads in the Dutnet The last rJg« are being raised 
and bridged m porbon* from year to year The Ganges i* n*>'lgable 
throughout the District, and the export* of KiliganJ and DundwdrBganj 
are shipped at the at the same name. Some tmall traflSc also 
passes by the Cawnpur branch of the Canal In 1S81 there were two 
prhjimg-preises b the Distnct, owned by natives at Etah, provided both 
with b4gan and Per* Ian type. 

Admpus/raft ^ — In j86o-6r the total 10*0006 of the Dutnet from 
all sources amoimted to jCSSjSC'j of which jCtz 743 was denied from 
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the land-ta\, while the total expenditure amounted to ;!^23,68o, or 
hardly more than one-fourth of the revenue Jn 1870-71, the total 
receipts had increased to 399, while the land-tax had remained 

almost stationaiy at ^^78,8^2 The increase was mainly due to canal 
collections, and to a large rise in the proceeds of local cesses, the income- 
tax, and the items of stamps and octroi At the same time, the 
expenditure had risen to ^^37,272, or nearly one-third of the revenue 
This increase was due to the need for more active administration, and 
was chiefly set down to such items as salaries of officials, education, 
post-office, canals, medical staff, and local cesses In 1882-83, after 
the transfer of Jalesar /a/ist/ from Agra District to Etah m 1879, the 
gross Distnct revenue amounted to ^£135, 7^^} of which ;!^ii9,52i was 
denved from the land In the same year, the District Avas administered 
by 2 covenanted civilians, and contained ii magisterial, 2 civil, and 9 
revenue courts The police consisted in 1883 of 350 regular and 262 
municipal and town police, maintained at a cost of ;;^5923, of which 
^4467 was paid from provincial funds, and ^£1436 from local sources 
This force was supplemented by 1469 village watchmen {chauldddrs) 
and 66 road patrols, maintained at a cost of ^{^5565 The whole 
machinery, therefore, for the protection of person and property consisted 
of 2043 officers and men, or i policeman to every 081 square mile and 
every 370 inhabitants, and the total cost of their maintenance was 
;^i 1,488, or about 3^d per head of the population The Distnct 
has but one jail, the average daily number of prisoners in wffiich was 
1 17 m i860, 210 in 1870, and 257 in 1882 Education is making a 
sloAV but steady advance in Etah , it is gaining m popular estimation, 
and some of the village schools are said to be models of excellence. In 
1870-71, the Distnct contained 166 Government-inspected schools, 
with a total of 3953 pupils By March 1883, although the number of 
such inspected schools had fallen to 149, the number of pupils had 
increased to 4586 There are also a number of private schools unin- 
spected by the educational officers, and the Census Report of 188 r 
returns 5499 boys and iii girls as under instruction, besides 15,731 
males and 230 females able to read and write, but not under in- 
struction The District is divided into 4 tahsils and 13 pargands, with 
an aggregate, m 1882, of 1856 estates It contains 6 municipalities — 
Kdsganj, Jalesar, Etah, Soron, Marehra, and AUganj In 1882-83 
their joint income amounted to ^^^5073, of which ^^43 17 was derived 
from octroi , expenditure, £7263 

Sanitary Aspects — The chmate of Etah is dry and healthy, but sand 
and dust storms are of almost daily occurrence m the hot season 
Dunng the cooler months the air is cold and braang, and fires are 
often found necessary, especially in the winter rains The total rainfall 
was 44 7 inches in 1867-68, 12 9 inches in 1868-69 (a jearof scarcity), 
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27 3 inches In 1869-70 34 1 inches m 1870-71 36 i inches m 1880-81 
and 34 6 inches m 1881-81. The pnnapal diseases are feren and 
imafl-pox, but cholera sometimes visitj Etah with seventy The 
reported death-rate was 2a per 1000 m 1872 24 s per 1000 
m 1873 32 I per 1000 m 1874, and 29 5 per 1000 m 1883 In the 
latter year the total number of deaths recorded was 21 554, of which 
as many as 19 204 were due to fever alone. There are 7 chantable 
dispensanes m the District, of which 3 are supported by endowments, 
which afforded assistance in 1883 to 35 902 out-door and 887 m-door 
patients, [For further information regarding Etah, see the G^txrittcr 
oftki Nffrih- Waiem Prvwias voL iv., compiled by E. T Atkinson, 
Esq^ CS, (Alkhibid, 1876) Also Repert ox i/u SttUtmtJd of Eieh 
Dtsind fxom 1863 to 1873 byS. O B. Ridsdale, Esq, doted Fcbniary 
1873 CtHSMs Rep^ of tht North-Waiom Promnas and OudM for 
i88r and AdMOftistrettax and IkfcrtKtntaJ Referis of tju Nortk^ 
Wnttm Provtstoi from 1880 to 1883-] 

Etah. — South-western takdl of Etah District, North-Westeni Pro- 
vmces, lymg to the west of the EAli Nodi and watered by three 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal Area, 491 square mDes, of 
which 376 ore cultivated. PopoUdon (1881) 336 892 namely 
Hmdui, 307 6 s 4 Muhammadans, 17 os 1 joins, 3191 and others, 
56 Number of towns and villages, 470. Land revenne, 
total Government revenae,;^4o,a56 rental paidbyculhvators,^; 231, 
inadence of Government revenne per acre, as. ojd. 

Etah. — Town, mamapaliiy, and administrative head-qnarters of 
Etah Distnct, North Western Provmcci. Situated m lat 27 33 50 n 
and long 78* 42 35" e. on the Grand Trunk Road, 9 mDes west of the 
Kill Nadi. Population (1881)8054 namely Hmdos, 5211, Mnhom 
roadans, 2311 Jams, 492 Chnstians,3i others, 9, area of town 
site, 330 acres. Mumapal income m i88j-83,;^io 47 ofwhich;^7i7 
was denved &ora octroi, and the balance from miscelianeous fees and 
fines average inadence of tajcation, is. 9i<i per bead. Etah is rather 
an o v er gr o w n village than a town, deriving its whole importance from 
the presence of the anl station, removed hither from Patufll in 1856 
on account of the snpenor occessibflrty of the site. The pnndpaJ 
market pbec, Mayneganj perpetuates the name of ilr F O. ilayne 
CB. a former Collector of the District 'Westward lies the new town of 
Etah, containing the /aAM school, while to the east Riji Dllsagb RiTs 
temple towers over the other buildings to an extraordinary height 
Lar^ tank with handsome Sight of steps, muniapal haD, court house, 
faAjl/l office, dispensary The site is low and was formerly subject to 
floods but a cutting to the Iian Nadi, effected by Mr hfaynci has 
remedied this evil. In the town itself mud houses predommate but 
roost of the streets arc metalled and drained. The residences of 
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the officials are few and scattered Founded about 500 years 
since by Sangrdm Singh, a Chauhan Thdkur, whose mud fort still 
exists to the north of the town His descendants occupied the 
surrounding territory, with the title of Rdjd, till the Mutiny, when R^ja 
Damar Singh rebelled, and lost his property, together with the family 
honours {See Etah District) Chief trade — the scarlet dl dye, 
indigo-seed, cotton, and sugar Market twice a week, on Monday and 
Friday 

EtB/iySipurOiDL Town in Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency 
Population (1881) 5167, namely, Hindus, 4831, Muhammadans, 320, 
and Christians, 16 

EtdiWSih. — British District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 26° 21' 8" and 27° o' 25" n lat, 
and betw^een 78“ 47' 20" and 79“ 47' 20" e long Effiw^ah is a District 
of the Agra Division It is bounded on the north by Mam pun and 
Farukhdbdd, on the west by the Jumna (Jamuni) river and Agra 
District, the Chambal, the Kudri Nadi, and the Native State of Gwalior 
on the south by the Jumna, and on the east by Cawnpur Area 
(1881) 1693 square miles, population, 722,371 persons The admini- 
strative head-quarters are at the town of Etawah, which is the only 
place of importance in the District 

Physical Aspects — The District of Etowah is a purely artificial 
division for administrative purposes, stretching from the level plain of 
the Do^b, across the valley of the Jumna (Jamun£), to the gorges and 
ravines of the Chambal, which form the last outliers of the Vindhyan 
range It exhibits an unusual variety of scenery The north-eastern 
portion of the District, known as the pachdr, which is separated 
from the remainder by the deep and fissured bed of the river Seng^r, 
belongs m its physical features to the great upland plateau of the 
Do^b This tract consists of a fertile loam, occasionally interrupted 
by barren t'lsar plains, and interspersed with saucer-like depressions 
of clay, whose centre is occupied by marshes or shallow lakes It 
IS well watered, both by the streams w'hich take their rise from these 
swampy hollows, and by the great artificial canals which intersect and 
fertilize the Upper and Central Dodb The Cawnpur branch canal, 
though It does not enter the District, runs close to its borders, and sends 
off distnbutanes which supply the extreme eastern angle , the Etawah 
branch traverses the centre of the plateau , while the Bhognlpur division 
of the Lower Ganges Canal, recently completed, passes between the tw o 
older works, and nrigates the intervening countiy The whole pachdr 
is rich and fertile, and it is clothed in the season with a green expanse 
of wheat and sugar-cane 

On the opposite bank of the Seng& lies another stretch of 
uplands, reaching almost to the bed of the Jumna. This tract. 
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locall} known as the garh^ is not tinlike the paMr m iti phj^cal 
chamctenstics , but as irater can only be obtained at a great depth 
in wells, cotton and mfenor food grains here rep l ace the more 
^’ulnable crops for which nbandant irrigation is necessary The 
Bhognipur mnal, howev e r now passes throogb the very heart of this 
region, whose natural fertflity was always considerable. The uplands 
descend into the Jumna valley through a wild terraced slope, broken 
by ravioes, and covered with thorny brushwood Upon its sides the 
villagei are scanty and he concealed ia the remotest nooks, while 
cultivation is difficnlt and mipro6table. Below the nver bank u 
sometimes fringed by a strip of nch alhivisl deposit but m other 
places the Jumna sweeps dose round the bold blufls which terminate 
the upland terraces. Its bank should form the natural boundary 
of the District, but a narrow strip of British temtoiy lies along its 
opposite side, cut off from the Native State of Gwahor by the rapid 
torrents of the Chambal and the Kuiri Nadi This outlying region has 
been attached to Etowah for admmistrative purposes. A little allnvml 
SOD IS found here and there on small plots of table-land in the tiuns- 
Jumna tract but the greater part consists of a perfect labynntb of 
gorges, amongst whose recesses may be found some of the wildest and 
most romantic scenery m Upper India. From the fortress-crowned 
drff of Bhareh the eye wanden over a tangled mass of rock and vaDey 
threaded by eddying nvers, overgrown with leafy jungle of acacia or 
oleander and studded on every promment bluff with the rumed strong 
hold of some onaent robber chirf The rugged and picturesque nature 
of tha intncate range, known as the Pinchnada, or Country of Five 
Riveri, contrasts strangely with the cnllivated and monotonous level of 
the Dodb to the east 

Etdwah IS well watered, both natomlly and nrtificialJy The li vers of 
the Distnct, proceedmg from cast to west, arc the following — (i) The 
PA^'DU rises in the extr eme north-east comer of the Distnct, in a great 
clay depre ss ion forming a large jAU or marah, and flows south-eastwards 
into Cawnpur Distnct, ultimately joining the Ganges. This channel 
attdiDS to no size in EUwah and is dry except in the ramy season. 
( 2 ) The Rikp or Arind rises In Aligar^ touches on Etiwah near the 
village of Bh4a Khera, runs eastwards along the northern boundary as 
far as the large village of Sabhad, when it turns to the south undl it 
receives the united waters of two small tributaries, the Puraha and 
Ahneya, after which it flows south-east mto Cawnpur Distnct The 
Kind is a perennial stream, but very shallow in the dry season. Its 
banks are mostly formed of alluvial sofl. The tributary streams cntuely 
dry up in the hot and cold seasons, bang mere drainage channels 
for ennying off superflcoos rain-waler (3) The Senoar bADi, sold to 
denve Its name from the Sengar clan of Tbdkun who live along its 
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banks, enters the Distnct from the north-west, and flows m a south-easterly 
direction till it enters Cawnpur Distnct In the upper part of its course 
the stream is not of much importance, and the banks are generally 
cultivable , but about four miles above Etawah town it is joined by a 
smaller stream, the Sarsa, which has previously flowed almost parallel 
to It Thencefon\ard the Sengar runs in a deep bed, and the drainage 
from the surrounding country furrows its banks into deep ravines, 
altogether unfit for cultivation They are, however, in places useful for 
pasturage, and produce bdhul and nun} trees, which are utilized for 
timber (4) The Jumna first touches on the north-western extremity of 
the District, and, floiving in a south-easterly direction, either bounds or 
traverses it for 115 miles Dunng the rainy season this nver is 
navigable by boats of heavy burthen, though the windings of its channel 
render it by no means a direct line for traffic, and reefs of lime- 
stone and sand conglomerate jut out into the stream, and frequently 
render navigation both difficult and dangerous The traffic is small, 
and hardly averages more than two boats up and dowm every day The 
bank on one side is usually steep and precipitous, and on the other low 
and open to the overflow of the nver in the rams The river conse- 
quently spreads out widely in time of flood, and its surface velocity 
being small, it covers a large area m the rains with a nch alluvial 
deposit Numerous femes are maintained across the Jumna on the 
pnncipal lines of traffic. (5) The Chambal runs in a direction almost 
parallel wth the Jumna It forms the south-western frontier of Etdwah 
for about 25 miles, after which it continues its course through the 
Distnct, and eventually joins the Jumna at Bhareh In appearance 
and character, the Chambal in this part of its course closely resembles 
the Jumna, and has a channel of equal dimensions It is exceedingly 
liable to sudden and heavy floods, when from the supenor velocity of 
Its current it discharges a greater volume of water than the Jumna 
Dunng heavy flood, communication is almost entirely cut off between 
the tivo banks It is crossed by four pnncipal femes The waters of 
the Chambal are as clear as crystal, and for some distance after its 
junction with the Jumna, its stream may be distinguished from that 
of the latter, which always cames either sand or mud in suspension. 
(6) The only other nver of importance is the Kuari, which also 
marks a portion of the - south-western boundary of the Distnct, or 
traverses it for a distance of about 20 miles, when it unites with 
the Jumna and Chambal just below their junction. It is of the 
same class and character as those nvers, and subject to great and 
sudden floods m the rains, though very often dry in the hot season. 
The charactenstic of the tract lying around the confluence of these 
nvers is the tangled mass of ravines which he on either side of their 
channels The vhole of it is so deeply furrowed, that only a little 
VOL. IV. 2 A 
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mort than a quarter of the area u under culUvaUon. The canals by 
winch the Diittnct is watered artifioaUf have been alluded to in the 
previous paragnph. 

Etiwah in general is well wooded, except m the war tracts. There 
are no jungle* of any sue, but the remains of a broad wooded belt, 
now containing httle but dkdk trees (Butca frondo*a) runs m a south- 
easterly duecUon through the packir tract. This jungle was once 
of considerable sue, but all the cnltivable parts of it are now being 
brought under the plough. The Hmr plains in the Dodb and the 
ravines along the courses of the lar^r nvcrs occupy a considerable 
portion of the area of the District, and detract much from its general 
productveneis. The village commumtics who inhabit these tracts 
have done all that industry coold do to utilise the existing patches 
of good land. ^^Tlere the ravine* ore wide enough they have been 
dammed across so as to stop the rush of water and preserve the good 
sofl. The odes, too hare been corefuDy terraced. The portions 
which could not be so worted arc of value for pasturage, or as pn> 
ducmg firewood , and the people dcnvt a livelihood from gnumg 
cattle, and by the sale of jA/ TTie other uncultivated land is, as a rule, 
bad land, imp r e gn ated to a greater or less extent with the saline 
efflorescence ftk. There are no mines or stone qoame* in the Distnct, 
but kaniar or calcareous limestone is procniable m quantities from the 
nnoes, which is erther ground ioto June, or used m its raw state as 
road metaUmg. The principal wild beasts found in the Distnct are the 
following — Leopard, vroUi jackal, ntJgd} antelope, wild h(^ porcupine, 
badger etc. Game birds ore plentiful and the nver* and tanks abound 
with fish, crocodiles, porpoises, and turtle*, which sometime* grow to an 
enormous sue. Venomous makes, particularly the cobra and karaxi 
are common. 

Sistarj — The physical feature* of Etdwah, which rendered it prach- 
calJy macccstible to invaders m early time*, marked it out for many 
age* a* a secure re tr eat for the lawless and torhulenL Numerous 
mound* still show the onaent sites of prehistonc forts throughout the 
Distnct which long formed a mam stronghold of the Meos, the 
ishmaebtes of the Upper Dodb. In their hand* it doubtless remained 
until after the earliest Muhammadan Invasions, as none of the fribei 
now mhabitiug its borders has any traditions which stretch back beyond 
the isth century of our era. Etdiroh was probably tIa^*c^*ed both by 
Mahmdd of Ghaml and bv Kutab-ud-dhi on their successful cipedi 
nons against the native dynasties but the memoroils of these event* 
ore indistinct and uncertam on all local details. It is dear b o werer 
that the Hmdus of Etiwah mccceded on the whole in maintaining 
them independence against the Musalmdn aggressor* for while the 
neighbouring Disliict* have a number of wealth} and influential Muham 
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madan colonies, only a thin sprinkling of Shaikhs or Sayyids can be found 
amongst the temtonal families of Etdi\ah TJie Rajputs seem to 
have occupied the District m the course of their great eastward migra- 
tion during the 12th centurj% and they were shortly followed by the 
Kanaujija Brdhmans, whose descendants still form the most important 
element of the landowning community. Musalmdn histones teem 
mth notices of raids conducted with varying success by the Sayyid 
generals against the ‘accursed infidels’ of Etdwah The Hindu 
chiefs were generally able to defend their country from the invaders, 
though they made peace after each raid by the pay ment of a precarious 
tribute. Early in the i6th century', Bdbar conquered the District, 
together with the rest of the Dodb, and it remained m the power of 
the Mughdis until the expulsion of Humdydn His Afghdn rival, 
Sher Shah, saw that no order could be established without a thorough 
system of internal communications, and he opened up the country 
with roads and watch-houses, besides stationing 12,000 horsemen in 
Hathkdut, who dealt out such rude but prompt measures of justice as 
suited the circumstances of the place and the people His reforms 
laid the foundation for the imperial organization of the Mughal dynasty 
Akbar included Etdwah in his saikdts of Agra, Kanauj, Kalpi, and 
Irich But even that great administrator failed thoroughly to incor- 
porate Etdwah with the dominions of the Delhi court. Neither as 
proselytizers nor as settlers have the Musalmdns impressed their mark 
so deeply here as in other Districts of the Dodb During the decline 
of the Mughal poA\ er, Etdwah fell at first into the grasping hands of 
the Mardthds The battle of Pdnfpat dispossessed them for a w'hile, 
and the District became an appanage of the Jdt garrison at Agra In 
1770, the Mardthds returned, and for three \ears they occupied the 
Dodb afresh But when, in 1773, Najaf Khdn drove the intruders 
southward, the Nawdb Wazfr of Oudh crossed the Ganges, and laid 
claim to his share of the spoil During the anarchic struggle which 
closed the century, Etdwah fell sometimes into the hands of the 
Mardthds, and sometimes into those of the Wazir, but at last the 
power of Oudh became firmly established, and was not questioned 
until the cession to the East India Company m 1801 Even after 
the Bntish took possession, many of the Distnct chiefs maintained a 
position of mdependence, or at least of insubordination , and it w'as 
some time before the revenue officers ventured to approach them with 
a demand for the Government dues Gradually, however, the tur- 
bulent landowners were reduced to obedience, and industnal organiza- 
tion took the place of the old predatory regime The murderous 
practice of (haggi {ihuggee) had been common before the cession, but 
was firmly repressed by the new power In spite of a devastating 
famine in 1837, which revolutionized the proprietary sy'stem by dis- 
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meiobenng the greet fd/nks or fiscal farms, the Distnct steadily 
improved for many years, under the influence of settled govciiunent 
The opening of the Ganges Canal, mth its constantly mcreaimg 
branches, diffused fertility through a wide portion of the area and 
every class of the community was advancing in material prospenty, 
while the opening of schools gave an earnest of fatore adranceroenL 
The Mutiny of 1857 mterropted for some months this progress. News 
of the outhreai at Meerut (Merath) reached Etiwah two days after its 
occurrence. Wilhm the week, a smaD body of mutmecri passed 
through the District, and fired upon the authoritiei, upon which they 
were surrounded and cut down. Shortly after, another body occupied 
Joswantnagar, and, although a gallant attack was made upon them by 
the local offiaali, they succeeded m holding the town. On the aand 
of May it was thought desirable to withdraw from Etirah station 
bat the troops mutmied on thor march and it was with difficulty that 
the officers and ladies retched Barhpera. There they were Jomed by 
the ist Gwalior Regiment, which, however itself prov^ Insubordinate 
upon the 17th of June. It then became necessary to abandon 
the Distnct and retire to Agra. The Jbinsi mutineers immediately 
occupied Etiwah and soon passed on to Miinpurl MeanwhQe 
many of the native officials proved themselves steady fnends of order 
and communicated wbeaerer it was potsible with the Magistrate m 
Agra. Bands of rebels fixim different quuten passed through between 
July and Etecember until on Chnstmoj^diy Brigadier Walpole s colomn 
r»-entered the Distnct Etiwah statiOD was recovered on the 6th 
January 1858 but the rebels still held the Sbcigarh gkdl on the mam 
road to Bondelkhand, and the whole south-west of the District re 
mained m their hands. Daring the early months of 1858, several 
endeavours were made to dislodge them step by step, but the local 
force was not suffiaent to allow of any extensive operations. Indeed 
It was only by very slow degr ees that order was restored and os late 
as the 7th of December a b^y of plunderers from Oudh under Firoi 
Shdh, entered the Distnct, burning and killing indiscrimmatcly wherever 
they went. They were attacked and defeated at Harchandpnr and b) 
the end of 1858 tranquilhty was completely restored. Throughout the 
whole of this trying period, the loyalty exhibited by the people of 
Etiwah themselves was very noticeable. Though muhneen were 
constantly marching through the District, almost all the native officials 
remained fiuthful to the cause of order and many continued to 
guard the treasure, and even to collect revenue, m the midst of 
anarchy and rcbelhon. The prinapal samhiJn also were lojiil almost 
to a nun. 

Population . — The Census of 1865 was the first enumeration of the 
people in which the area corresponded with that of the present time 
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sufficiently for purposes of comparison It revealed a total population 
of 627,378, or 384 to the square mile The Census of 1872 showed 
an mcrease to the number of 668,641 persons, or 395 to the square 
mile The Census of 1881 returned the population at 722,371, or an 
increase of 53,730, or 803 per cent over the enumeration m 1872 
The general results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be bnefly 
summarized as follows — Area, 1693 square miles, number of villages 
and towns, 1478^ houses, 105,548 Total population, 722,371, 
namely, males 395,224, and females 327,147, proportion of males in 
total population, 54 7 per cent These figures show the usual pre- 
ponderance of males, which must doubtless be to a great extent accounted 
for by the former prevalence of infanticide. There is reason to fear 
that this practice still lingers amongst the people Average density of 
population, 4265 persons per square mile, number of villages per 
square mile, o 87, persons per village, 489, houses per square mile, 62 , 
inmates per house, 6 8 As regards religious distinctions, Etdwah is 
one of the Districts where the faith of IsMm has never succeeded in 
obtaining any large body of followers The Census of 1881 returned the 
number of Hindus at 679,247, or 94 o per cent , and the Muhammadans 
at 41,437, or 5 7 per cent of the total population The remainder 
consists of 1526 Jains, 2 Sikhs, 158 Christians, and i Pdrsf The 
proportions which the various castes and tribes bear to one another 
are the same as those prevalent throughout most of the Do^b Of 
the 4 great Hindu divisions, the Brahmans numbered 96,882 persons 
in 1881, minutely sub-divided into the usual stocks and clans They 
hold nearly one-half of the villages in the richest portions of the Dis- 
trict, and are the most important element of the population, both from 
their social position and their newly-acquned landed estates The 
Rajputs are returned at 55,792, and hold about one-third of the villages 
They form the old territorial anstocracy of Etawah, who are being 
gradually ousted from their possessions by Brahman usurers and Baniyd 
traders The last-named class is returned at 31,076 persons The 
‘ other Hindu castes ’ of the Census include the great body of the 
population, amounting in the aggregate to 495,497 persons The 
Chamdrs (106,749) head the hst, they are almost without exception 
agncultural labourers, whom the benevolent efforts of Bntish rule 
have only now succeeded m raising from a condition of abject serfdom 
Ahfrs come next in numencal order, with 85,655, and this tribe has 
some landed property' of small value. The Kdyasths number only 
8671 persons, but they possess a considerable number of villages, and 
are the wealthiest landholding community, in proportion to their 
numbers, in Etdwah The other leading tribes are the Kdchhis, 
52,607, Lodhis, 38,060, Gadands, 24,875, Korls, 21,900, Dhdnuks, 
15 ) 76 ? ^ Nais, 15,687 , Tells, 14,137 , Barhdfs, xi,i95 , Dhobis, 10,855 ^ 
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KumbbaTB, 10,612 and LoMr^ 73 cm 5 - The Muaalmins are for the 
moit part Shaikha or Pathini, and are to be found chiefly in the larger 
towTu they belong almost without exception to the Stmnl »ect The 
Christian popokuon consists of 48 Europeans, 41 Eurasians, and 69 
native converts. 

Eutr&uiwn tnU Toren and Country — The population is still csien 
tialJy agnailtural and there is little movement towards urban life. In 
i88r only 3 towns had a population exceedmg 5000— namely Etawah 
( 34 , 72 iX Phaphund (7796) and AtntxivA (7299), Of the 1478 
villages comprising the District in iflSi 475 contained less than two 
hundred inhabrtanti, 577 from two to five hundred, 287 from five 
hundred to a thousand, no from one to two thousand, iS from two 
to three thousand, 8 from three to five thousand, a from five to 
ten thousand, and 1 from twenty to thuty thousand inhabitant? 
As regards occupation the Census Report classifies the male popu 
lacon mto six rosin divisions as follow* — Class (i) ProfesnonaJ 
includuig ctiil and mibtary and the learned profession*, 6271 
( ) domestic servants, and uin and lodging house keepers, 1490 

(3) commercial, including merchants, tradeis, earner*, etc, 6788 

(4) flgncuUunsti loduding culbratois, gardeoers, sheep and cattle 

tenders, etc., 188672 (5) mdustnai, indading manuketurers and 

artuans, 44 056 and (6) mdefioite and non productive (compnsmg 
25 141 general bbourers, and 122 806 mole children and persons of 
no tpeofied ocaipauoo) 147 947 

Asneultun . — A large portion of the area of Etiwah, especially m 
the trans-Jumna r^on, is covered with jungle or rendered barren b) 
lUar plains. Of a total area of 1693 square miles, exactly onc-halii 
or 848 square mile*, were under cultivation m i88r most of which 
has reached a high degree of tillage. At the date of the last settle- 
ment (1869-72) Che area under each crop for tie two harvest* was 
found to be as follows — JRaE or ipnng crop* — wheat, 54,776 acre* 
bi^r or wheat mixed with gram or barley 137^^58 acres baricy 
*3*373 ocxes , gram, .1 830 ocres together with poppy vegetable*, 
and other crops, making up n grand total of 247 245 ceres kJtatlf 
or ram crops — sugar-cane, *2 484 acres cotton, 77 007 acres bdjra 
78347 acres joAr 102,845 acres, indigo, 7344 acre* together with 
nee, Indian com, and other crops, making up a total of 300,371 
acre* grand total, 547,616 acres. In 1882-^3 cultivation had 
increased to the extent {locluduig two<Top lands) of #78 910 acres 
for rabi 366,791 acre* for kfmAf and 1031 aacs for extra crops, grand 
total, 646,73a acre*. The average out-turn of wheat on good soil is 21 
mounds or about 15 cwt*. per acre, ^-aloed at ^4, 18*., mdusive of the 
itiaw and the crops grown amougit It the out tom of cotton Is 7 
or 5 cwti. per acre, valued at ^^3 The lyitem of cultivation Ii the same 
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as that pre\ alcnt in the Dodb generally Manure is applied everj' second 
} ear, and rotation of crops is practised to a slight e\tent Irrigation is 
^Mdely employed, and its advantages are thoroughly appreciated Over 
37 per cent of the cultivated area has been already watered by artificial 
means , and the extensions of the canal system recently completed will 
doubtless effect a further improvement m this respect As many as 
135,801 acres were irrigated from canals alone m 1882-83, and the 
amount supplied from \\ells and ponds brings up the total to 201,919 
acres As elsei\here, the canals ha\e been instrumental, not merely in 
extending the area of cultivation, but also in improving the character 
of the crops, by substituting indigo, sugarcane, opium, and superfor 
cereals for the commoner sorts of gram The condition of the 
peasant!)" is comfortable , the Brdhman and Rajput proprietors are in 
easy circumstances The people are better clothed and better fed 
than formerly, and their standard of living has been steadily nsing of 
late years The proprietors till ii per cent of the total area as home- 
stead, tenants with rights of occupancy hold 57 per cent, tenants-at- 
i\ill cultivate only 23 per cent , and the remainder is revenue-free 
Rents have risen of late years, with the rise of prices and increase of 
population, but the enhancements have been slow and slight, owing to 
the strong local feeling in favour of the customary rates It is difficult 
to give any statistics, as the amount varies somewhat capriciously, 
not only with the nature of the soil, but also with the caste of the 
cultivator and the mode of tenure. Good irrigated land bnngs in as 
much as IS an acre, common dry lands may fetch as little as 
3s 6d an acre. The male agriculturists m 1881 numbered 186,499, 
cultivating an average of 3 03 acres each The total population, 
however, dependent on the soil is returned at 484,420, or 67 06 per 
cent of the entire District population Of the total area of the Distnct, 
164 square miles are held revenue-free, leaving 1677 square miles 
assessed for Government demand, of which 877 square miles are 
cultivated Total land revenue m 1881, mcluding cesses and local 
rates levied on the land, ^^^153,664, or an average of 5s 5|^d. per 
cultivated acre. Total rental paid by cultivators, mcluding cesses, 
^229,678, or an average of 8s o|d per cultivated acre Wages 
have been on the increase for some years Cabinetmakers, masons, 
and smiths receive 7^d per diem, water-carriers, 4^d per diem, 
labourers, 3d , women and boys, 2|d per diem Prices m the cis- 
Jumna tract have risen more than 50 per cent within the last thirty 
years The average prices of food-grains for the decade ending in 
1870 were as follows — Wheat, 4s 8d per cwt , gram, 5s 4d per 
cwt , jodr, 3s iifd per cwt In 1882-83, the average rates for food- 
grams per cwt were — ^\^Tieat, 5s. iid , jodr^nd bdjta, 4s 6d , gram, 
4s , common rice, 7s 9d , and barley, 4s 9d per ci\t. 
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Calam/us — Etiwah haa sofTercd much b pTerioas yean 
from droo^t, which produced families m 1805, 1813, 1819, and 1S37 
In iSdo-di the Distnet escaped with comparativd/ little dartre**, 
thongh eren here measures of rdief were necessary and the number of 
persons relieved amounted In all to 54,101 In 1868— 69, again, Etiwah 
was not visited with nearly so much seventy as many other portions 
of the Dotfb. Though one-half of the harvest was destroyed, 

ram fell m time to bring the raH to ftiUy two-thirds of tti average 
amount The highest pnee reached by wheat durmg the penod of 
scarcity was about 9 s<n per rupee, or i2s» 5d. per cwt The femme 
crf 1878-79 also affected the Dxstnet, destroying the greater part of the 
khirif crops the hule that was raised was due entirely to canal 
cultiTation. The spread of ungation has done much to remove the 
extreme danger of famme and the construction of the new Lower 
Ganges Canal will probably render the District safe m future yean 
from actual want of food, so far as hum^ calculatiOD can foresee. 

Ctwtmera and Tradt tie — The exports of Etiwah consist almost 
entirely of agncnltural prodnee, amongrt which the chief items are 
cotton gram, indigo, and oiJ-seeda. Some of the cotton goes as fer as 
Bombay and a little is even sent beyond the bounds of India itself 
Cloth goods, metals, drugs and spices form the staple imports. They 
are dismhuted to consumeri by tbe medium of religious feire, one of 
which, at Doha, someermes attracts os many as 30,000 vutton. There 
IS also a good deal of through traffic to and from Gwalior gram 
pntnng ontward and^ inward The communication* have improved 
greatly of late years. The East Indian Railway run* through the centre 
of the Distnet, with stnhons at Jaswantnagar Etiwoh Bbartbna, 
Achilda, and Pbaphiind The Jumna is also largely used as a water 
way, and came* a great part of the hoivy traffic. The District contains 
63 miles of firrt-daai roads, bndged and metalled throughout the 
second and third class roads bare a total length of 596 miles. 

Adminstraiiciu — In i860, the total rcstnue of Etiwah amounted to 
.^^136 581, of which j^i r 375 or dght ninth* of tbe whole, wn* doe 
to the land-tax. At the aame date the total expenditure amounted to 
;£9 o,io 3 or twt>thirda of the revenue. In 1881-83 the total revenue 
of tbe District amounted to ;^J48 ,i9i of which jCtzi *^8 wa* con 
fributed by the land revenue. In 1882, the administrative rtaff con 
nited of * covenanted dviUan* with 7 subordinate officers and tbe 
District contained 14 magicenal and 13 avil iind revenue court*. TTic 
police in the same year numbered 516 men of all ranks, namely Dutnci 
pdice 392 and munlapal and town police 124, maintained at a cost 

.1^56*0, of which was denved from provincial funds, and the 

balance from local fund*. This force wa* supplemented by 1388 
village watchmen (c^nkiddn) and 66 road patroU, upon whose num 
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tenance a further sum of ^1^5274 was expended. The whole machinery, 
therefore, for the protection of person and property, consisted of 1970 
men of all ranks, being i man to every 081 square mile and every 366 
inhabitants, and the total expense of the establishment was ;*^io,894, 
or about 3^d per head of the population A single jail sulEces for the 
criminal population, the average daily number of prisoners in 1870 
was 226, and in 1882, 243 72, of whom 223 were labouring convicts 
In 1 88 1, there were 132 Government inspected schools, with 3883 
pupils There are also a number of private schools uninspected by the 
Government educational officers, and the Census Report of 1881 
returned 4807 boys and 91 girls as under instruction, besides 15,966 
males and 251 females able to read and write, but not under instruc- 
tion The District possesses a superior educational establishment 
in Hume’s High School, founded by the Collector in 1861. The 
Distnct IS sub-divided into 5 ia/tslls, with an aggregate of 1813 estates 
owned by 15,523 registered proprietors or coparceners The only 
municipality m 1882-83 was Etdwah town 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Etdwah was formerly reported as 
hot and sultry to an oppressive degree, but the planting of trees and 
the spread of canal irrigation have modified its character of late years. 
It IS now comparatively moist and equable, and the District is among 
the healthiest in the plains of India. The rainfall was 49 6 inches m 
1867-68, 148 inches in 1868-69 (the year of scarcity), 34 2 inches in 
1869-70, and 466 inches in 1870-71 In 188 r, the rainfall was 
3040 inches, the average for the twenty years previous being 27 17 
inches. The chief endemic disease is fever of a malarious type, 
which seems occasionally to assume an epidemic typhoidal form The 
Distnct IS also visited from time to time by small-pox and cholera. 
In 1874, the total number of deaths recorded was 19,276 (28 83 per 
1000 of the population) , and of these no fewer than 12,684 were 
due to fever, while 4841 were set down to small-pox. In 1880-81, 
the registered deaths numbered 22,993, 37^3 1000 of the 

population, of which no fewer than 20,040 were ascribed to fever 
alone In 1882, the registered death-rate fell to 28 33 per thousand, as 
against an average of 30 88 per thousand m the previous five years 
The cattle of Etdwah are subject to frequent attacks both of rinderpest 
and of foot-and-mouth disease [For a further description of Etdwah, 
see the Gazetteer of the North- Western Provinces^ compiled by K T. 

, Atkinson, Esq, vol iv pp. 219-472 (Allahdbdd, 1876), the Peport on 
the Settlement of Etdwah Distnct, from 1868-69 to 1873, by C H J 
Crossthwaite, Esq Also the Census Report of the North- Western 
Pfovinces and Otidh in 1881 , together with the Administration and 
Departmental Reports of the North-Western Provinces from 1880 to 1883 ] 
Etiwah. — North-western tahAl of Etdwah District, North-Western 
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Provinces, jdclliding a considerable tract in the Doib, watered by a 
branch of the Ganges Canal, and citending mto the ravineK»vcred 
country on the hant^s of the Jumna (Jamoni) togclhcr with an isolated 
wedge of land between that nrer and the Chamhal, consisting for the 
most part of wild jungle-cIad gorges. Area, 4^5 square mflcs, of 
which 222 are cultrvaled. Population (i85i) 193 in namely males 
105 319, and females 87 892 Hindus numbered 175 946, Muham 
niidans, 15 893 Jams, 1249, others, 123 Land revenue, ;,^37 813 
total Government revenue, ^^29,473 reutal paid by cultivators, 
;£“49 ,o 32 The tahAI contains i avil and 7 criminal courts, with a 
regular police force of 80 officers and men, and a village watch of 358 
men, 

EtdwalL — Town, muniapttihty and administrative head-quarters of 
Etiwah District, North Western Provinces. Situated m latitude 26 45 
31 N and longitude 79 3 18 e. among the ravines on the left bank 
of the Jumna, at a point where the nver bends sharply backwards upon 
Its own course. Population (1881)34,721 namely 18,311 males and 
16^410 female*. Hindus numbered 23,552, Muhammadans, 10189, 
Jams, 765 Chnstuna, 112 and otbeis, 3 area of town site, soa 
aaea. Mumapal income lo 1882-83 ^^2365 of which ;^i940, or 
XL ad. per head, was denved from taxation , expenditure, The 

suburbs extend nearly down to the water’s edge, but tbe mam quarter 
IS separated from the Jumna nver by a strip of broken country about 
half a mile m length, whQe to the north the houses stretch to within 0 
quarter of a mile of the Etdwah station of the East Indian Railway 
The town proper is situated among the ravinei, which owing lo their 
wild and irr^ular forms, present a picturesque and pleasing appearance, 
especially where the broader ravines arc dothed with trees. These 
trees are so abundant m places, that from many points of view the aty 
looks like one large gardeo, amidst which butldmgs appear enshrouded 
m green. A somewhat brooder fissure than the others separates the 
old from the new town between which, owing to the uneven nature of 
the ground, commumcation was at one Ume difficult but now fine 
broad, metalled roadways taken over the ravmes by embankments and 
bridges, render cororaumcation at all times easy and practicable. The 
roads from Agra and M£mparf unite outside the aty to the north-west, 
and are contmued through the new quarter forming the principal 
Afst/r-way and lined on each side by sohstantially-buiJt and fine- 
looLmg shops. The main road between Gwalior and Farukhjfbdd 
intersects the Agra and ALiinpurf road at right angles about tbe centre 
of the AtLdr Home-gan), a handsome square, called after 0 late 
CoDector A. O Hume, C.B^ contains the public buildings, and forms 
the centre of the dty It includes a market-place, taksSU, and Magis- 
trate 1 coirrts, mission-house, police station and dispensary Hunn-s 
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High School IS a handsome building, erected chiefly by private sub- 
scription The north and south sides of the square form the pnncipal 
grain and cotton markets A sarm, with a fine well and arched gate- 
way, adjoins the square The civil station lies about half a mile to the 
north of the town The roads are numerous and well metalled, and 
the station is well stocked with plantations of shady trees The rail- 
way buildings occupy the east end of the station, and next to them is 
the jail The offices of the Collector and Magistrate he about a quarter 
of a mile to the vest of the jail, and bejond them, to the north-vest, 
are the church, public garden, racket court, and billiard room, also 
telegraph and post office Etiwah was formerly a military station , but 
the garrison, which had been reduced to the wing of a native regiment, 
vas entirely withdrawn in i86r, and the buildings of the old canton- 
ments have disappeared Etowah cames on a considerable trade in 
g/d (clarified butter), gram, cotton, and oil-seeds, the traders principally 
belonging to the Kurmf caste No important manufacture ot any kind 
IS carried on A kind of coloured native cloth named iapti is woven, 
and one quarter of the city, mahalld Dabgardn, derives its name from 
the Dabgars, or makers of skins for carrj mg oil and gM , but owing to 
the greater emplo) ment of tins and casks for this purpose, the mdustr)" 
IS declining Another mahalld, Shdkligardn, is so called from its being 
the residence of the Shdkhgars, or comb-makers and workers m horn 
Etawah is also noted for the manufacture of a sweetmeat called peihd, 
which IS much esteemed by natives and is largely exported The Jamd 
Masjid, or ‘great mosque,’ originally a Hindu or Buddhist temple, 
stands on the right-hand side of the Gwalior road, and is interesting 
from Its numerous fragments of early workmanship The Asthala, 
situated m a grove to the west of the city, ranks first among the Hindu 
places of worship, it vas built about ninety years ago by one Gopal 
Dds, a Brahman, in honour of Kara Singha, an incarnation of Vishnu 
Another Hindu temple, dedicated to Mahadeo Tiksl, stands among the 
ravines between the city and the Jumna, The bathing ghdts along 
the river’s edge are lined by many handsome shrines, and a modem 
Jam building, with a lofty white spire, forms a stnkmg object The 
fort, the stronghold of a Thdkur in olden times, appears to have been 
founded on a still earlier mound, and makes a handsome ruin, with 
massive bastions and an underground passage, used to the present 
day as a pathway to the summit The city dates back to a period 
before the Musalmdn conquest, both Mahmud of Ghaznf and Shahdb- 
ud-dln Ghori having plundered it dunng their expeditions The 
fort was built by the Chauhans on their immigration into this wild 
tract, and occupied by a Musalmdn governor after their expulsion 
B^bar and the Muhammadan historians frequently mention it as a 
place of great strength In the 17th centurv, Etdvah became a famous 
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banking and commercial town, but suffered greatly, on the decline 
of the Mnghal Empire, from RohilU and ManUhi raids. For it* later 
history and the erent* of the Mutiny see Etawah District 

Et^pnram . — Zamlnddri or estate m Otapidaraiu tihtk^ TinneveUi 
District. Madras Presidency Population {1878) i*6 660, dwcUmg m 
349 village*. Revenue of the tamf/tAdr ;^3S,78i ^kiask or tribute 
to Government, ;^8882 Chief manufacture, toddy made from the 
palmyra tree*, of which there are 70,000 on the estate, each worth 
annually The tenantry are ireU-tcKia 
Bvereflt, Mount. — The loftiest known peak in the world, situated 
m the Ncpil ranges of the HntALAYAS, beyond Bengal. Latitude *7 
59 12 N longitude 86 58 6 e. Altitnde above the sea, *9,002 feet 
Named in honour of Sir G. Everest, Surveyor-Geneial of India, by bu 
successor Sir Andrew Waugh, ttt the time when the height was first 
accurately calculated. 


r 

Talxdttid {FfiSidS ). — A Divistou or Commusionership of Oudh, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, lying between 26 9 and 28 24 w lat, and 
between 81 5 and 83 9 e. long The Dmsion compnact the three 
Districts of Faitabad, Govda, and Bakraich, all of which see aepa 
ratcly It is bounded on the north by the Nep£ tardi on the east by 
Gorakhpur on the south by Axamgarh and Sulbtnpur, and on the 
west by Bara Bank!, SIdpur, and Kben. Area {1881) 7305 square 
miles number of towns or villages, 7363 , numlw of houses, 
586 846 Total population, 3 230,393, namely i 656,13* rnale* and 
* 574 » 2 frt females. Hindu* nombei^ 2 79*1892 or 86 4 per cent 
Muhammadani, 436,337 or 13 5 per cent, Sikhs, 591 Joins, 4* 

Buddhut, 1 idrsfi, 3 Jews, 17 and Christians, 1512. Average density 
of population 44s persons per square mile , viHagea per square mile, 
I 00 , person* per village, 439 houses per square mile, 80 pciions 
per house, 5 5 Total cultivated area, 3 546 *40 acres number 
of adult male agriculturists, 859 535 or * 94 acres of cultivated land 
for each male agncoJtunst total agncultnral population, including 
ogncultuml labourers, 3 566 ois or 79 43 per cent of the total popula 
tion. Of the total area of 7305 squara miles, 6539 square mile* are 
assessed for G o r cinm eot re\ enuc, of which 3864 square miles are under 
cultivation unassessed area, 765 square miles, of which 85 square 
mUes are cultivated. Total land r e venue indudiog cesses, ;^397 34 * 
or an ai-erage of 31. ajd. per cultiv'ated acre. Average rental pawl by 
the culttvalori, 61. 2^ per acre. 
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Faizdlldd {Fyzdhdd) — Distnct of Oudh, in the Division of the same 
name, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Go\ernor of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, lying between 26° 9' and 26° 50' n lat , 
and betiieen 81° 43' and 83° 9' e. long. In shape, the District is an 
irregular parallelogram running from west to east, with a slight tendency 
southwards, length, varying from 85 miles in the north to 64 in the 
south , average wridth, from 20 to 25 miles Bounded on the north by 
Gonda and Basti Districts, the Gogra river forming the boundaiy^-line , 
on the east by Gorakhpur . on the south by Azamgarh and Sultdnpur , 
and on the west by Bara Banki Area, 1689 square miles Population 
(1881) 1,081,419 The administrate e head-quarters are at the towm 
of Faizabad 

Physical Aspects — The phjsical features of the countrj' are similar 
to those of the neighbouring Distncts of Oudh, and require but brief 
notice. Faizdbad consists of a densely-populous, well-cultivated plain 
of great fertility, having an average elevation of 350 feet above 
sea-level, without hills or valleys, and devoid of forests, but well 
wooded with numerous mango and bamboo groves, and scattered 
pipal and simul trees The drainage is towards the south-east The 
principal river, affording the chief means of communication between 
Faizdbdd and the Gangetic valley, is the Gogra (Ghdgra), which flows 
along Its w'hole northern frontier for a distance of 95 miles, being 
navigable throughout by the largest - sized cargo -boats and river 
steamers The banks of the nver are about 25 feet above cold weather 
water-level. They are never flooded, but a breadth of low-lying 
land betiveen the banks and the stream is submerged ever) rainy 
season The other nvers are — the Tons, formed by the confluence of 
the Bisoi and the Madha rivers, and the Majhoi, which marks the 
boundary betw'een Faizibdd and Sultinpur The Tons is navigable 
dunng the rains as far as Akbarpur by boats of about 5 tons burthen 
Its banks are steep , in many places covered with tisai^ in others 
frmged with jungle Many other small streams flow through the 
District Water is everywhere abundant, and lies close to the surface. 
Although there are no large jhlls or lakes, there are innumerable 
artificially-constructed tanks and natural water-holes and small swamps, 
which afford ample means for easy irrigation Owing perhaps to the 
greater extent of cultivation, Faizdbdd is worse stocked w ith game than 
any other District of Oudh Wild hog are tolerably numerous near 
the Gogra, and antelope are occasionally met with in the west of the 
District, bears and deer are unknown, ducks and geese are com- 
paratively scarce Fisheries unimportant. 

History , — ^The early history of Faizabdd is that of Ajodhya {q v ), 
of which kingdom it formed a part (See also Sahet Mahet ) 
Passing from the time of Rd^mchandra — the hero of the Sansknt 
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epic, the RimAycna — through the subsequent period of Buddhist 
supremacj, its dcdme the revival of Brihmanism under King 
Vikramiditya of Ujjam the struggles between Buddhism and 
Brdhmanism , and the subsequent re-establishment of the Brih- 
manical faith about the 8th century a-d — we come to the first event 
m what maj be called the modem history of the country, namely 
the Muhammadan mvaiiom In 1030, Sayyid Silir Masddd the son 
of SiMr Sihu, one of the generals of Sultkn Mahmiid invaded Oodh 
and passed throngh Faisibdd, It is not certain whether any great battle 
was fought here, but a portion of the high road la still pomted out, 
along which the country people will not pass after dart They say that 
at night the road la thronged with headless horsemen of Sayyid SiWr'i 
army Sayyid Silir afier a senes of victones, was slam and hia troops 
completely defeated, at B^hiuich by the confederate Rijput pnnees. 
These afterwards turned against each other and the Province seems to 
have been split up into a number of petty fieft After the conquest of 
Kanau], the MusalmAns again overran Oudh, and succeeded in con- 
solidatiog their role. Ajodhya long remained the capital of the 
Province but by the early part of the i8th century It had given way 
to Foiiihdd, a few mQes to the west Shuji ud-d/n however was the 
first of the Oudh Vi c er oy s who made Fauibid bis permanent residence 
m 1756 After hu death in 1780, the capital was removed to Lucknow 
The only unportaat event in the history of the Distnct since the 
annexabog of the Provrace was the Mutmy of 1857 In the early 
part of that year the troops in cantonments consisted of the ssnd 
Bengal Native Infiuitry the 6th Irr^pilar Oudh Cavalry a company of 
the 7th Bengal Amlleiy and a horse battery of light field-guns. The 
troops revolted on the night of the 8th June, but the outbreak was 
not ftccompamed with the scenes of massacre which occuned at 
other milicary stabons. The European officers, with their wives and 
fauiihe*, were allowed to leave unmolested , and although some of them 
were attacked m their flight by mutmeen of other regiments, they nearly 
all succeeded, after more or less hardship, m reaching places of safety 
A iluhammadan landholder Mir Muhammad Husain Khifn sheltered 
one party in his small fort for several days, untD the road was open and 
they could reach Gorakhpur in safety 
Ptpulaitm . — ^The populabon of Fakdbdd according to the Ceniui 
of 1869, but allowmg for later transfen, was 1 024,65s upon 
the area consbtoting the present Dutrict. In rSSr, the Census 
returned n populabon of i 081^419 an increase of 56 767, or 5 25 
per cent in twelve years. The results of the Census of 1881 may be 
briefly summarited os follows — ^Area, 1689 square miles number 
of towns and villages, 2676 houses 206,258. Total population 
1,081 419, namely males 546 174, and females 535, *45 proportion 
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of males in total population, 50 5 per cent Average density of 
population, 640 persons per square mile , towns or villages per square 
mile, I 58; persons per village, 405, houses per square mile, 122, 
persons per house, 5 2. Classified according to religion, the Census 
returned the population as follows — Hindus, 955,458, or 88 4 per 
cent , and Muhammadans, 124,539, or ii 5 per cent of the population 
Christians numbered 1294 , Sikhs, 104; Jains, 4, Jews, 17 , Buddhist, 
I , and Pdrsls, 2 The Hindu castes of Faiz^bdd are the same as those 
found in the rest of Oudh The Brahmans stand first, with 153,982, 
or 14 2 per cent of the total population , the despised Chamdrs, the 
lowest caste in social rank, come next with 136,310, or 12 6 per cent , 
followed by the Ahi'rs, with 121,972, or ii 3 per cent The Rajputs or 
Kshatnyds, who rank socially next to the Brdhmans, form the wealthy 
landed class, and own two-thirds of the soil, although numbering only 
68,109, or 6 3 per cent of the population. The remainmg Hindu 
castes, numbering upwards of 5000 souls, are as follow Kurml, 
64,978; Kachhi', 38,255 , Mallah, 34,493 , P^f, 32,305, Baniyd, 
31,470, Kahar, 29,441, Bhar, 20,371, Kumbhar, 18,055, Korl, 
17,703, Dhobi, 14,528, Nai, 14,419? Tell, 14,408, Kdyasth, 14,317? 
Gadiria, 13,799, Barhdi, 12,684, Lohdr, 12,211, Kalwar, 11,781, 
Tambull, 10,686, Lomd, 9162 , and Bhurjl, 8526 Although of the 
124,539 Muhammadans the great majority (113,030, or 91 per cent) 
belong to the Sunni sect, yet Faizibdd has, with the exception of 
Lucknow, a larger number and proportion of followers of the Shiah sect 
(11,460, or 9 per cent of the Muhammadan population) than any 
other District in Oudh, The Shiahs form the most influential class, and 
are principally met with in Faiz^bad city, which was for long the 
residence of a Shiah court Unspecified Muhammadans, 49 Of the 
1294 Christians, 1117 were British bom or Europeans by race, 119 
were Eurasians, and 58 native converts. 

Division into Town and Country — The population is almost 
entirely rural, the urban residents in the five towns numbenng 
only 83,614 souls, or less than 8 per cent of the population 
These towns are Faizabau city and cantonment (population, 
43,927), Tanda, 16,594, Ajodhya, 11,643, Jalalpur, 6240, 
and Ronahi (or Naurahi), 5210 Faizab^d and Ajodhy^, which 
are adjacent towns, have been constituted into a single municipality 
The only other municipality is Tdnda. Of the 2676 villages which 
the District contained in 1881, iiio had fewer than two hundred 
inhabitants , 968 from two to five hundred , 428 from five hundred 
to a thousand, 136 from one to two thousand, 29 from two to 
five thousand , and 5 upwards of five thousand inhabitants As 
regards occupation, the Census Report classifies the male population 
mto the following six main divisions or groups : Class (i) Professional, 
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mdading aril and milttaiy and the learned profesAiom, 6473 (*) 

domestic serranti, mn and lodgmg-hoose topers, etu, 3132, (3) 
commercial, mdading merchant^ tmderi, camen, etc, 6957, (4) 
flgncaltoial, mcladmg caltivaton, gtrdenen, and ieepen of am mail, 
374,589 (5) mdastnal, mdoding mannfactnren and arruans, 39 234 
(6) indefinite and non productive (compnung 13 349 general labourer! 
and 304,540 male children and penoni of no ipeoficd occupation) 
*16,789. 

Agruvliure — The pnnapal agncnltoral staples are vrheat and 
nee, which together make np 41 per ixnL of the total area trader 
cultivation. Thu was returned in 1883 at 1240 square miles, or 
793,891 acres, mdtidrag land yielding two oops in the year The 
total area octuaDy cniBvated was 949 square mDes, or 607 30S acres. 
The acreage under each crop m 1883 (indndmg land bearing two 
crops m the year) u returned as foOows — Wheat, 109 342, ncc 
215822 jpdr itrd gram, peas, barley and arhar 410670 sugar 
cane 30,231 ofl-sceds, 13 746 oprom, 8597 indigo, 3457 and 
nusccHaneous crops, 1157 acres. The average produce per acre of 
the different crops u thus returned — Rice, 737 lbs. , whcsxt, 816 lbs. 
infenor food grains, 1029 Ibi. oiUeeds, 377 sugar (unrefined), 
aoi6 lbs. ImgBtioD is largely practised but there are no Goverm 
ment canals or imgaaon works In the District The area imgatcd by 
private mdmdoals in 1883 amounted to 353 730 acres. The water b 
principally derived from jkUs and tanks, but roasonry wells are more 
commonly used for this purpojc m Fairiidd than ra any other Distnct 
ra Oudh. Water ti met wnh at vanous depths, varying from la feet 
tlong the banks of the Gogra to 37 feet ra pans beyond the old bed of 
the nvet. A masonry well, *5 feet deep, and luEBdently Urge for two 
pulleys to be worked at once, costsoboot;^35 if mortared, or ;^J7 los. 
if unmortared. Such a wdl is worked by five men, who can irr^^ 
one local (about 1150 square yards) m a day One watering costs 
from 3t 9d, to 5a an acrci according to the current rate of wages. In 
the fardi^ where water is found within 13 feet of the suriice, the well fs 
a mere hole, and 3 men are able to imgate a df^Ad at a cost of from 
3S. 4^ to 3!. 1 Jd, for each watering. As a rule, »ugar<ane is watered 
10 times, opram and tobacco each 7 bailey, peas, and tnasiin once. 
^\^leat requires a double well for every i * acres, opfum and tobacco for 
every 5 and barley peas, etc for every 15 Rents are high, and are 
!tiU nring. The rate per acre m 1883 for land gro wi ng the different 
crops Is thus returned — Opium and tobacco 191. 3d sugar-cane, 
i&s. 3i wheat, 14s. pd. , nee, III. 9d mfenor food-grains, 9s. fid 
oH-seeds, 51. 6d radgo 13a Classified according to the different 
quahdes of land, rents may be set down as foUoivi — Manured crops 
near the viHagt, 25*. per acre lirl^cd loam, x6s. , anlrrlgated loam. 
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I2S , sandy unimgated loam, 7s The total male adult agricultural 
population of the Distnct, including agncultural labourers, is returned 
by the Census at 245,054, cultivating 608,192 acres, or an average 
of 2 47 acres each The total agricultural population, however, de- 
pendent on the soil numbers 834,294, or 77 15 per cent of the 
District population Of the total area of 1689 square miles, 1663 are 
assessed for Government revenue, of which 033 square miles are culti- 
vated and 272 cultivable Total Government assessment, including 
rates and cesses, ^^121,297, or an average of 4s oid per cultivated 
acre Rent paid by cultivators, including cesses, ;^i99,74o, or an 
average of 6s 6|d per cultivated acre The cultivator’s profits are 
probably the same in Faiz^b^d as m other parts of Oudh — ^just enough 
to pay for his labour and for the keeping up of his stock Of late 
years, however, owing to the rise of rent, bad harvests, and cattle 
murrain, they have not reached this standard The difficulties of the 
cultivating class are not due to the Government revenue being too 
heavy, but to pressure put upon them by the petty propnetors and 
middle-men, who have to raise the rents in order to enable them to 
live according to their old standard of comfort The land is divided 
among a few large and an immense number of small propnetors The 
large t&lukddn estates are 32m number, contaming an area of 998,000 
acres, or an average of 49 square miles each Included within these 
fiefs are many sub-tenures, which have been granted by the tdlukdars 
or decreed by the courts. These consist of 703 villages, and cover 
an area of 250,000 acres, or a little over one-fourth of the parent 
estates The number of these sub-propnetors is 22,846, the average 
area of each estate being 14 acres The small independent estates 
number about 17,000, average area, 29 acres Tenants possessing 
occupancy rights are said to number about 2 J per cent of the whole 
The agricultural stock m the Distnct in 1883 was returned as follows 
Cows and bullocks, 372,677 , horses and ponies, 2733 , donkeys, 2328 , 
sheep and goats, 51,496 , pigs, 56,953 , carts, 955 , ploughs, 82,884 
Wages are paid both jn money and in gram Throughout the Distnct 
the ordinary rate of money wages for unskilled labour is 3d , and for 
skilled labour 6d a day, but rates are higher in the neighbourhood of 
Faizabdd town Prices of food-grains have considerably advanced of 
/late years Between the ten years 1861-1870, pnces for common 
’ unhusked rice rose from 3s to 4s 2d a civt , common husked rice from 
7s to 8s 2d, wheat from 4s 6d to 5s i id ,jffdr from 3s 6d to 4s 7d, 
bdjra from 4s 2d to 7s rod , gram from 4s 8d to 6s 3d , arJiar 
from 4s 7d to 5s 9d , urd from 5s 6d to 7s 3d , im'ig from 7s 2d 
to 8s 4d , f/iasdri from 4s 2d to 5s 7d a cwt The av erage prices in 
1883 were (according to quality), for wheat from 5s 7d to 5s g\d. 
a cwt , nee from 8s 4|d to los 6d per cwt , and gram 4s 2d per cwt< 
VOL. IV 2 B 
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Naiural CaloMUtus — The three tait fammes which afflicted the Dia- 
tnct occurred m 1869 1877-78 being cau»ed bjr the Culurc 

of the rami m the preceding years. Famines m Faizdhdd are of two 
kinds — one of food ittelij and the other of the means to purchase food, 
which may be termed e labour femme. The first outward fign of dis- 
tress IS shown when the small fimnen, who pay their labourer! gram 
wages, turn them off to shift for themselves. The result u that these 
men emigrate from the Distnct as scarcity approaches, long before 
there is absolute fonune the demand for food is diminished, and the 
crisis perhaps tided over till the next harvest Another cause which 
mitigates the effect of a bad crop m Faiirfbid, is the great vanety of 
the staples sown. Rice,_/orfr, barley gram ard and peas arc all grown 
in feir proportion whereas m the neighbouring Distncts of Gouda and 
Bahrdich, if the nee fefls, there Is nothing to fell back upon. In 
Ftunftrfd, the harvests follow within e very two months of each other 
except from June to September 

Cffmmt/auafjaru Trudi^ CcnnKurct^ eic — Besides the water highway 
along the Gogra means of coramunicocon arc afforded by two good 
metalled roads to Sultiopar Part£bgaxh, and Alkhdbid on the south, 
and to Dary^lidd, Naw^bgonJ and Lucknow on the west oggr^atiag 
60 miles m Fairibrfd District Good unmefeUed roads cross the 
country m every direction, aggregating 554 mflea. There axe numerous 
femes on the Gogra, and a bndge of boats is maintained at Foisdbdd 
town during the dry season. A branch of the Oudh and Rohflkhand 
Railway also intersects the Distnct for a length of 66 miles, with stations 
at Malipur Akbarpur GosiioganJ Ndra, Darshonnogar Ajodhyd 
Faaibdd, and Sohw£L The navigable water commurucation it 95 
miles in length. The trade of Faizihdd Distnct cannot be estimated 
with any approach to accuracy The regutered nver-borne imports 
and exports for 1871 and 1873 were as follows — The value of the 
imports, consisting pnnapally of sugar tobacco, spices, salt, orttlc, 
and English piece-goods, wu returned at ;^i59,3So In 187* and 
^^158,273 In 1873 while that of the exports (pnnapally wheat and 
other food-grams, hides, tunber country cloth etc.) was returned 
Qt ;^333 336 in 1872 and ;iC3o6,3aS in 1873 These figures, how 
ever do not show the actual exports and imports of FainlMd, but 
merely mdicate the couric of nver trade at marts withm the Distnct 
boundary The mternal trade by road or nver with other ports of 
Oudh u not given. For instance, Faizdhdd exports n large quantity of 
opium by rail to Lucknow but olthough much of It is produced in 
Fnirfbdd itself none of it, or of any other railway traffic, is credited 
to the Distnct m the trade returns. These, again, exhibit Fniribdd as 
a large importer of sugar it really produces more than is required for 
its own consumption. The Cict is ihnt the sugar of Basti and Aram- 
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garh passes through Faizabdd to Lucknow, whence it is distributed to 
Cawnpur and Bareli Country cloth is largely exported from Tdnda , 
timber is exported really from Khen and Bahrdich, but is credited to 
Faizdbad, as the logs are counted in this District, The gram exported 
IS mainly rice, wheat, and maize, but much of it comes from neigh- 
bounng Distncts, and is embarked in Faizdbdd, which acts as an 
emponum for Eastern Oudh 

Administration — The judicial staff consists of the Divisional Com- 
missioner, Cml Judge, Deputy 'Commissioner, with 2 European and 3 
native assistants, a cantonment magistrate, and 4 revenue collectors 
{tahsilddrs), a subordinate judge, and 3 inunsifs There are also 1 1 
magistrates, all of w'hom have civil and revenue powers , besides 2 
honorary magistrates The total imperial revenue of the Distnct in 
1875-76 amounted to ;^i5i,856, of which ^3^133,242 was derived 
from the land The total expense of civil administration, as repre- 
sented by the cost of the Distnct officials and police, amounted 
in the same year to _j^i8,o97 In 1882-83, the impenal revenue 
had slightly decreased to ;j^i4i,433, owing to a decrease in the 
land revenue, which had been lowered to ;j£’i 10,027 , cost of 
officials and police, ;:^i8,io7 The regular police force in 1882-83 
consisted of 528 officers and men, maintained at a cost to the State 
of ^^5964, the rural policy consisted of 2490 village watchmen, and 
7 men on road patrol, maintained at a cost of ;^6i35 , and there 
was also a municipal force of 272 men, costing ;3^i756 from municipal 
funds Dunng 1881, 1089 cases w^ere brought by the police before 
the magistrates, and 848 convictions obtained Crime reaches its 
maximum in July, the month wffien grain is scarcest The Distnct 
jail contained a daily average of 504 17 pnsoners in 1882, of whom 
35 17 were females The Government or aided educational mstitutions 
consisted in 1872-73 of 162 schools, attended by 4633 pupils, and 
in 1880-81 of 184 schools, w'lth 5294 pupils In 1882-83, the number 
of Government inspected schools had fallen to 89, and the pupils to 
3891 There are also a number of pnvate schools not under inspec- 
tion, the Census Report in 1881 returned 4657 bojs and 60 girls as 
under instruction in that year, besides 21,298 males and 380 females 
able to read and wTite, but not under instruction 

Medical Aspects — ^The rainfall of Faizd,bid is more regular than m 
Western Oudh, and during the fifteen years ending 1881 has averaged 
42 90 inches. The rainfall in the latter year w'as 32 So inches, or 
10 10 inches below the average Mean temperature (1875), May 
87 9° F, July 85 6°, December 65 6° The pnncipal diseases of the 
District are fevers Small-pox is also prevalent, and cholera occasionally 
makes its appearance in an epidemic form The registered deaths m 
18S2 numbered 33,552, or at the rate of 33 08 per thousand of the 
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popalatJOD, agunst t mean of 35 38 per thoasand for the fire pre^’iouJ 
yean The deaths from fever alone amotmted in 188a to 36 701 and 
from cholera to 1841 Four charitable dispennnes m the District, at 
Fojzibid town, Tinda, Aibarpor and Bftapor, afforded medical rdicf 
in 1883 to 923 in-door and 30,327 out-door patients. [For further 
mfonnadon regarding Fairfbid, sec the GautUtr of tht Provtna of 
OudJk, i-oL L pp. 402-488 (Lncknow Ondh Government Press, 1877) 
Also R(fart cn the SeUlesnart of iho Land Btvtmus of iho Nattdidd 
Distrut by A- F Millet, Esq^ CS. (AUahdbrfd Gorcmment Press, 
1880) the Censut Report of tke Norik Western Prowtas and Ovik 
Administration and Departmental Reports for tke North Western Pro- 
vinces and OndA, frtim 1880 to 1885.] 

Falzdb^d {lyxdhdd^ — Takdl or Sob-divuion of Faicfhrfd District, 
Oudh, lymg between 36 33 30 and 26 50 k lat, and, between 81® 
51 and 82 31 15 E. long bounded 00 the north by BegamgonJ 
takdl of Gonda, on the east by Basa Distnct in the North-Western 
Provinces, on the sooth by Bfkapnr taksU and on the west by Rim 
Sanehf takdl of Bara BanJa Area, 543 sqnaxc milea, of which 3oi 
are coltmted. Popalation (i88t) 290,943 namely, malea 148,170, 
and females 143 773 Hindus namber^ 349,659 Muhammadans, 
39,866 Jams, 4 and others, 1413. The taksU conants of the 3 
par^an&s of Hawdi Oudh, Mangalii, and Amslr 

Fais&b&d {.PytdNidy — Chief town, momopolity and cantonment, 
Foizibid District, Oadh artsated in lat. 36 46 45 and long. 
83 ri 40 E^ on the IcA bank of the nver Gogra, 78 miles east of 
I^dmow Adjomrag it on the west is the modem Ajodhya, both 
towns being on the nte of the onacnt aty of Ajodhya. Fiisibdd 
IS a comparatively modem place, although there are several aiKuent 
Mahaminsdan buildingi in its vranity Mansiir All Khin, Viceroy 
of Ondh, in 1733 passed a portion of his tune here hot bis sue 
cessor ShuJi-ud-dauU, took op hi* permanent residence at FoJiibdd, 
and made it the Provmaal capital m 1760. Twenty years later 
Asaf-ud-dauli moved the court back again to Lncknow The aty 
has fallen into decay since the death of the celebrated Bahu Begam 
m 1816 who had held it rent-free sina 1798 and who hved and 
died here. Her mausoleum is described ns the finest bnJldujg of 
the kind m OudK The DQJnishi palace adjommg the tomb was 
the residence of this lady it is now the opium storehouse. Screral 
other Muhammadan buDdicgs, mosques, gardens, etc, all more or 
less out of repair are situated in the town. The populstion of the 
town proper in 1881 was 38,838, namely Hindus, 36 602 Muham 
madans, 11,976 Chnstians, 309 and others, 41 area of town site, 
S67 acres. The cantonment contained a population of 5099 consisting 
of Hindu*, 3034 Muhammadan^ 963 Christian*, 1044, and others,’ 
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58, area, 708 acres Total, town and cantonments, 43,927, namely, 
Hindus, 29,636, Muhammadans, 12,939, Chnstians, 1253, ‘others,’ 
99 The military force consists of a battery of Royal Artillery, one 
European, and one native infantry regiment Faiz^bad together with 
Ajodhya constitutes one municipality, with a total population of 
71,405 The municipal income (1882-83) amounted to ;,^5204, of 
which p^4347 was derived from octroi , and the expenditure to ;!^5845 
There are numerous markets m the town, and trade is very active, 
the estimated annual sales within munidipal limits amounting to about 
^^150, 000, of which upwards of one-half consists of wheat, nee, and 
other food-grams Large station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway 

Fai^ipur. — Town m Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency , situated 
m lat 21° ii' N , and long 75° 56' e, 72 miles north-east of Dhuhd. 
Population (1881) 9640, namel)', 8055 Hindus, 1295 Muhammadans, 
195 Jams, and 95 ‘others’ Faizpur is famous for its cotton prints, 
and Its dark blue and red dyes There are about 250 families who 
dye thread, turbans, and other pieces of cloth, and pnnt cloth of all 
sorts Weekly timber market, and one of the chief cotton marts lA 
Khdndesh. 

Fakhrpiir. — Pargand m Bahrdich District, Oudh , bounded on the 
north by N^npdra paigand , on the east and south by Bahrdich and 
Hisdmpurj and on the west by Sitdpur District A large pargand^ 
which has undergone many changes of area. As at present defined. 
It comprises a great portion of iihat was once Firozibad, while, on 
the other hand, a number of its former villages have been transferred 
to Hisampur The Sarju and a small sluggish stream, the Bhakosa, 
flow through the pargand, and several well-defined deserted channels 
mark old beds of the Gogra (Ghagri), which now flows to the south 
Water is commonly met with so close to the surface, that irrigation is 
scarcely required Area, 383 square miles, of which 217 are under 
cultivation, and 1 14 are cultivable waste Government land revenue, 
;^9248 , average incidence, is 5fd per acre of cultivated area, iifd. 
per acre of assessed area, and 9|d per acre of total area. The prin- 
cipal landlord is the Rajd of KdpUrthala, on whom the estate of the 
rebel Rajd of Baundi has been conferred at a quit -rent for ever 
Sardars Fateh Singh and Jugjot Singh, reputed grandsons of Maharaja 
Ranjft Singh of Lahore, are the grantees of the Chahldn Rdjd’s estate 
The Rdja of Rahw^a’s estates also lie almost entirely m this pargand 
Of the 28S villages which compose the pargand, 227 are held under 
tdluMdri tenure, and 161 are permanently settled Population (18S1) 
151,737, namely, males 79,897, and females 71,840. The most 
numerous castes are Brdhmans, Ahfrs, and Chamdrs Three lines 
of road intersect the patgana I'lght market villages, the most 
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iropcrtant of which is at Jittipur which hai a large well-frequented 
Msdr GoTemment schools m rune villages, besides an English town 
school at Baundi maintained by the KapnrtluQa State , pohee station 
at Sf&ia post-offices at Banndi and Sfsit. 

Pakhiyar — Village m Bahobrii District, Oudh on the high road 
from Bahmmgbit to Bahr^ich, i <4 ni 3 es from the latter town. Lot 
27 35^ 55 N» long* 81 31 41 E. The village la pleasantly ntnated 
among park like groves of mango trees, but is unhealthy, owing to had 
water goitre u very prevalent. In former times the place is said to 
Tiave be« held by Ahfrs. In Akbar's reign it was made the head 
qnnrtcri of named after it, a fort was built and a ioAsU or 

revenue coUectorate established. Up to i8i8 the takAldAr had his 
fort and treasury here, but m the latter year the larger portion of the 
f>eT^ttnd was mcorporated in the Banndi estate {ddJid) and from that 
time the fort has ceased to be used. The village has been held now 
for many years by the revenue officers of the farptnd The popnia 
tion of the \n1Uge has dwindled away from 2140 m 1869 to 387 in 
i88l Saltpetre is prepared, but not to any great extenL No market. 
Ooverament tchooL 

TaldrgaqJ — Commercial village in Dmijpur Distnct, Bengal 
Exports of nee, gunny cloth, and )ntc. 

FakirMt. — Village m the Siikhua Sub-diviajon of the Datnct of 
the Twenty fonr Parganis, Bengal nttuted m laL sa 33 30 K.,long 
89 7 15 E. 5 miles south-east of KiUganj police station. Bi-vreekl) 
roaiket Traffic earned on entirely by means of water comnnini 
cation. 

Falie Point — Cape harbour and lighthouse m Cuttack Distnct, 
Bengal situated in lot 30 so 10 v and long. 86 46 35 x. on the 
north of the ilohinadl estuary The harbour consists of an anchorage 
bi^l locked by islands and sandbanks, with two navigable ebarmeU. 
False Pomt takes its name from the orcumstnnee that it was often mis- 
taken by ships for Pomt Palmyras, one degree farther north. It is the 
best harbour on the Indian coast between the Hdglf and Bombay The 
lighthouse stands on the pomt which screens it from the southern 
roonsoon, in lat. 30 19 53 k., long 86 46 57 E. The anchorage Is 
protected by two sandy reefs, named Long Island and Dowdeswdl 
Island, and is completdy land-locked by the latter Pomt Reddie, on 
Dowdeswell Ishnd, shelters the entrance. Farther in Ues Plowdcn 
Island, for the roost part a low Jungly swamp with a lanlted area 
of high ground suitable for buBduig purposes, and with good drinking 
water The harbour is safe and roomy the channel properly buoyed, 
and a soft mud bottom prevents mjury to vessels running aground. 
The port is now open throughout the year and ships of brge tonnage 
can he in lecunty in all weathen. Two separate channds lead Inland 
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from the anchorage — the Jambu nver on the north, and on the south 
the Bakud creek, a short deep branch of the Mahdnadf Bars of sand 
intervene between the anchorage and these channels, but at full tide 
cargo-boats and steamers enter with ease. Several tidal creeks, narrow 
and ivinding, but navigable by country boats throughout the year, 
connect False Point with the Dhdmra and Brdhmanl rivers on the 
north, and with the Devi on the south 

History of False Point Harbour — It is only within the last twenty 
years that the capabilities of False Point Harbour have been appre- 
ciated Pnor to this period — although the place is but two days by 
steamer from Calcutta — no regular communication existed, and the 
exports, consisting chiefly of nee, were entirely m the hands of native 
shipmasters from Madras The port was opened in i860, about which 
date an enterpnsing French firm in Calcutta established an agency for 
the export of nee, and the East Indian Irngation Company perceived 
Its natural advantages as an import depot But it was dunng the 
year of the great Orissa famine {1866), when Government was anxiously 
explonng every means of throwing supplies into the Province, that the 
capabilities of False Point were first publicly appreciated The for- 
mation of new canals has been the making of the port The Kendra- 
PARA Cakal, which extends from Cuttack for a distance of 42^ miles, 
connects False Point with the capital of Orissa , and False Point has 
now become the entrepot for the trade of the Province A small 
steamer plies regularly between the entrance to the canal near the 
harbour and Cuttack. The British Indian General Steam Navigation 
Company make the place a regular port of call , it is also visited by 
French ships from Mauritius, which take rice and oil-seeds for that 
island, and also for Havre, Bordeaux, and other French ports. False 
Point was formerly considered very unhealthy , but the malana to 
which It owed this evil reputation has to a great extent disappeared 
A harbourmaster and supenntendent of customs have been appomted 
Trade — In i860, 4 vessels, with a total tonnage of 2830 tons, entered 
the port , the value of exports was returned at ^^6759 Dunng the 
years between 1863-64 and 1883-84, the trade has increased from 
;;^5i,92i to ^^^295, 763, or upwards of five-fold, and the number of 
vessels cleared from 16 (tonnage, 8681) to 146 (tonnage, 199,497) 
The chief trade is with other Indian ports 

Falta — ^Village in the Twenty-four Pargands, Bengal , situated on 
the HfigH, nearly opposite its pomt of junction with the D^modar 
Lat 22° 18' N , long 88“ 10' e The site of an old Dutch factor}’-, and 
also noted as the place of retreat of the English fleet on the capture 
of Calcutta by Surdj-ud-dauld, A small fort has been constructed 
within the last few years at Falta opposite the mouth of the Ddmodar 
It IS surrounded by a moat fifty feet broad, vathin which is a mud wall 
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hrelve or fourteen feet high, with a top width of about ten feet, and 
with a slope of two to one. Mounted with eight guns. 

Faradllflffar — Village m Notfirhrflf District, Bengal, and head 
quarter* of the Fhenl Sub-dinsion ntnated m kt a* 57 and 
long. 91 30 rtf' E. near the Grand Trunk Road, 2 miles north of the 
Big Phenf /Ai/ at Bhurbhuni 

^rah. — Town in Agra iaAA/ Muttra (Mathurd) District, North- 
■\Ve5tem Provmce* situated m laL 27 19 n and long 77 49 e. 
on the route from Agra to Mottra (ai mDes north-west of the fomier 
and 13 miles south-east of the latter) a mile from the right bank of 
the Jumna Qamund). Population (1881) 3642 namely 2448 moles 
and 1194 females. Well supplied with water Small Msdrand police 
station. Fonncrlf the seat of a foAJJS in Agra District, which has 
been abolished and the area divided between Agra and Muttra 
Districts. For police and conservancy purposes a small municipal 
mcome in the shape of a house-tax is raised under the pronsious of 
Act XX. of 1856 

PardApur — VDlage in the Nisdm* territory Deccan, 4 mDa from 
the Ajanli pass the site of a travcUeiB' bungalow used by nsitors to 
the AJantd caves. 

ParldAMd — Town and mimiapalrty m BaDabhgaxh faisi/ Delhi 
Distnct, Punjab 16^ mile* south of Delbn Lat. 28 25^ rr long 
77 45 ^ Population (1881) 74*7 namely Hindus, 536?; 

Mu h a mm a d a ns , 1988 Sikhs, 5 and other*,’ 67, number of houses, 
923. Municipal income in r88i-8* or 1*- per bead of 

the population. The town formed part of the esiaie held by the Fiji 
of Ballahhgarh, but was confiscated with the rest of hii possessions 
after tbe Madny of 1857 It was founded m 1605 A.D. during the 
reign of Jahingfr by one Shaikh Farid, from whom it take* its name. 
The mam Afstfr i* a fairly broad street, with bouses of bnct on each 
side but with this exception the buOdings are of mnd and mean in 
appearance. Police station schoof-hoose, nr/if; and dispensary Little 
trade, no manu&ctures. 

FftrlcUcot. — One of the Sikh cii-Sntlej States, under the political 
superintendence of the Punjob Govemment , lying between 30 13 
30 and 30 50 N latr, and between 74 31 and 75 e. long, south- 
east of Firorpur (Fenuepur) District, and north west of Patiilo. It 
consistsof two porticms, Foridkot proper and Kot Kapdra. Area of the 
Slate, 612 square miles, with 168 villages and 10,031 houses. Popula 
Uon (1881) 97 034, namely males 53 848 and female* 43,186 average 
density 158 persons per square tnfle penoni per village, 578. The 
populaucm consist* mainly of Sikh*, who numbered 40 187 in 1881 j 
Hindu*, 27^63 Joins, 349, and Muhammadans, 29035; The 
chief of the State 1* head of the Bardr Jdt tribe. One of his 
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ancestors, named Bhallan, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, laid 
the foundation of the greatness of his house His nephew built 
the fort of Kot-Kapura, and made himself an independent ruler 
Early in the present century, the Kot-Kapdra District was seized by 
Ranjft Singh, and in the following jear Farldkot was also taken, but 
when the British Government demanded from the Mahdrdjd the restitu- 
tion of all his conquests made on the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj) 
during 1808 and 1809, Faridkot was unwillingly resigned to its former 
possessors. The revenue of the State was 'at that time small and 
fluctuating The country was entirely dependent on ram for cultiva- 

tion, and this falls m small quantities, and in some years not at all 
Wells were difficult to sink, and hardly repaid the labour of making 
them, the water being from 90 to 120 feet below the surface On 
the outbreak of the Sikh var in^i845, the chief, Pahdr Singh, exerted 
himself in the English cause, and was raised to the rank of Rdjd, and 
further rewarded by a grant of half the territory confiscated from the 
Rdjd of Ndbha, his ancestral estate of Kot-Kapura being then re- 
stored to him Wazir Singh, the son and successor of Pahdr Singh, 
served on the side of the British during the second Sikh war in 1849. 
In the Mutiny of 1857 he distinguished himself by seizing mutineers, 
guarding the Sutlej femes, and attacking a notonous rebel. Sham Dds, 
whose village he destroyed For these services, Wazir Singh was duly 
rewarded He died in April 1874, and was succeeded by his son, 
Bikrim Singh, the present (1883) Rdja, who was bom in 1842 He 
holds his State under a sanad of 1863, by which the domain belongs 
for ever to the Rd,jd and his male heirs laiyfully begotten The nght of 
adoption has also been accorded The Rajd. has abandoned excise and 
transit duties in exchange for compensation His estimated revenue is 
^,^30,000 per annum He is entitled to a salute of ii guns The 
mihtary force consists of 200 cavalry, 600 infantry and police, and 3 
held guns 

Faridkot. — Chief town of Faridkot State, Punjab, and residence 
of the Rdja , situated 60 miles south-west of Ludhidna town, in lat 
30° 40' N,and long 74* 59' e. Population (1881) 6593, namely, 
Muhammadans, 3241, Hindus, 1862, Sikhs, 1226, and Jams, 264, 
number of houses, 1132 

Faridpur {Furreedpote) — District in the Dacca Division of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, lying between 22° 47' 53" and 23° 
54' 55" N lat , and between 89° 21' 50" and 90° 16' e. long Bounded 
on the north and east by the Padmd. or main strearri of the Ganges , 
on the vest by the Garai, Bardsid, and Madhumati nvers, and on the 
south by a line of swamps and the Nawa Bhangni The civil station 
and chief town of the Distnct is Faridpur tovm, on the bank of the 
Mara Padmd. Area, 2267 square miles, population (1881) 1,631,734 
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Pkyii£sl Aspects — Farfdpar Distnet « essentiaJl> a flaml creation, 
and exhibits the later stages in the formation of the Gangehc delta, 
In the north, the level is now comparaUvely well raised, and lies above 
water donng the summer and cold weather month*. But from the 
town of Farfdpur the level gradually declines down the delta to the 
southward, untfl on the confines of Bajcakoanj District the country 
sink* mto one vast swamp never entirely dry, and m this tract all 
communication is earned on by means of boats. The soil changes 
from a light sandy loam in the north to a comparatively recent alluvial 
deposit ^her south. The highest levels, as m other deltaic Dutnets, 
are found along the nver banka, being formed by the annual deposits 
from overflow The loirest levels he midway between the nven, os 
such situations obtain less silt from overflows, and remain perennial 
swamps. The population ding* to the higher levels and the viflagea 
are chiefly built along the nver banks, or on the margin of the swamps, 
surrounded with a picturesque jungle of bamboos, betel palms, and 
plantains. These villages or hamlets consist of mud hots, and often 
stand on arttfi cully-raised rites, which, during the lamy tcason, nse 
from the universal expanse qf water Uke wooded uleu. 

*1116 Distnct forms a tongue of laud be t we e n two great nveis, 
the Ganges, or Pndcml u rt is looUly called, and the Madhamad, and 
u cut through by their innumermble distributaries and bnes of swamps. 
The chief of these mtersecting waterways ii the Anal Khin and 
these Urge nver*, with the Bar^sii, are navigable throughout the 
year by Urge trading boot* of four tons or a hundred mavMds 
burtheiL It is impossible to attempt a list of the streams navigable 
by boats of two tons burthen during the rainy season, as at this time 
of the year nearly the whole country is submerged, and boats of this 
or even greater sue can ply over almost its whole surface. The 
nurocrous small watercourses or kMdls with which the District is m- 
tersected m every direction, and which dry up ra the cold weather and 
the hot season, are all open for navigabon dunng the rains. AD the 
large rivers, but portiailariy the Gaines or Padmi, are subject to 
constant allunon and dilunon on an extensnre scale, large islands or 
chart being constimtlj thrown up in one place, and washed away in 
another. Changes in the nver channel* are also constantly taking 
place. A local tradition exist* that the Ganges or Podmi formed) 
took a soutberiy direction at SaDmpur a village about *5 mDes north 
of Faridpur town, and after rumui^ by Kamiipur, floived towards the 
east, and discharged itself into the present Padml, which wa* then 
but n narrow stream. The old chamnel has now tilted up, and 11 
known by the name of the 3 fani (or dead) Padmd. fhe Podmi 
indeed has now several channels, flowing between constantly-shifting 
sandbanks and islands but it is impossible to give any idea of 
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the changes in these channels, sometimes one being navigable, and 
sometimes another Similar changes on a considerable scale occur 
in the Chandnd About fifty years ago, the bdzdr of Madhukhdli 
ivas situated on the south bank of the river, when the stream sud- 
denly changed its course, and began to flow past the south of the 
bazar. A subsequent alteration of channel has again removed the 
market-place to the south Bank of the river The village of Bai- 
kunthpur, which was formerly on the north bank of the Chandnd, is 
now situated on the south bank of that nver The banks of the 
nvers are generally shelving on one side, and high and abrupt on 
the other, according to the set of the current The beds of the 
Padmd, Chandnd, Madhumatf, and Bardsia are sandy, that of the 
Kum^r IS of clay and a vegetable mould formed by a species of 
water-weed called paid sdo/a, which is used as a clanfier in the manu- 
facture of sugar The banks of the Farldpur rivers are for the most 
part cultivated, and dotted with numerous villages, sometimes ex- 
tendmg in a continuous line for many miles The alluvial islands 
{chars) in the Padmd are generally covered with jungle on the 
Farldpur side of the river, but on the opposite bank they are cultivated 
and contain numerous densely-populated villages The principal 
islands formed by the Ganges in its course along the northern 
Boundary of Faridpur are — Char Ujdn, area about 9179 acres, Char 
Teprdkdndl, about 5127 acres; Char Nasi'rpur, about 11,735 acres, 
and Char Bhadrdsan, about 7340 acres Dunng the rainy season, 
not a single nver in the District is fordable , but in the dry season 
there are numerous fords on the Chandnd and Kumdr The Padmd, 
Madhumatf, and Andl Khdn are not fordable at any time of the year 
at any place within the limits of Farfdpur Distnct 

The marshes in the Distnct are too numerous to be mentioned in 
detail, but the most important are — (i) The Dhol Samudra, situated a 
short distance to the south-east of Farfdpur town Dunng the height 
of the rams, this marsh expands into a lake, the water extending to 
near the houses of the town At that time it is about eight miles in 
circumference, but gradually dwindles m the cold season„and in the 
hot weather is only a mile or two in circumference (2) Bfl Patid in 
the south of Godlandd Sub-division, about three miles m length b) 
two m breadth , not navigable in the dry season (3) Bfl Hdthimohan, 
about two and a half miles in length by two m breadth , not navigable 
m the dry season (4) Bfl Rankolf, about fifteen miles in length by 
SIX m breadth , not navigable in the dry season It contams several 
\allages within it, built on artificiaUy-raised sites (5) The Nasfb 
Shdhf marsh m Godlandd Sub-division, about sixteen miles long and 
« SIX broad, but like the others mentioned above, only navigable dunng 
the rams It also contams artificially-raised villages within its limits 
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In the sonthem part of the District the nunhe* are loo nuincrom to 
mention , and in faa the whole of the police orcle {thdnS) of Mat 
ffildpnr IS one vast swamp, with isolated strips of dry land during the 
dry season. Within this swamp ore several artifioally-nused mounds, 
inhabited by low-caste Chandjfls who teep up commumcatiQO from 
village to village, and often from house to house, by boat, for the 
greater part of the year The largest marshes m the south of the 
Distnct are the Mottar Chandra, and His 

In a fluvial Diatnct like Faridpur, numerous towns or trading marts 
are mhabited by a community Itvmg mainly by nver traffic. The 
pnnapal articles of nver trade, which form ^e chief support of these 
towns or markets, arc — nee, tobacco salt, cotton, oil, hnseed, mustard, 
sugar molasses, cloth, puUea, jnte, onions, piece-goods, non, tin, copper 
coal tar mustard oil, brass and copper manuiimtured ntinsils, and 
Umber 

Fishenes are extensrvely earned on, and contnTiule in no small 
d^ree to the material wealth of the District Fishermen from the 
neighbouring Distncts of Dacca and as well as those 

resident m Farfdpur, take annual leases of certain portions of the 
nvers for catching kdsiy hiihL, dJtdtn pdngds and other large 
fish which yield them a conaderahle profit In 1870, the annoal 
value of the traffic earned on m the produce of the fisheries was cso* 
mated at ^to^ooo. With regard to the fishenes in the roarthes m 
the soutbera part of the District, the following extract is taken from 
the Revenue Sun-ey Report of Faifdpar — These jM/s, and the 
streams that traverse them, oflbrd also an inexhausU’ble supply of 
vanous kinds of fish, crabs, and prawns to the various local markets. 
At certain seasons of the year no >tmaH qoanUty of the fish Is con 
veyed to the Calcutta and other markets along the canal or Sendarban 
routes, by which all the boat traffic is earned on between the eastern 
Distncts and the metropoUa TTic fish in this case are stored ui 
reserroirs constructed m the middle of the boot, and closed by a 
grating at bottom, through which a constant and fresh supply of water 
13 aflbrded. The boats are wcU-mauDed and swift, and are palled 
day and night The fiiherrucn cast the dead and dying fish overbotud 
cft rvaU and by these means keep o considerable percentage olive and 
m a fair condition for market* As might be expected, fish forms a 
large part of the food of the people and m certam seasons, when the 
supply of fish is unnsually ahundant, the lower classes may be said 
to olmost lire on this diet for months together 

Marsh or nver recbmation with a new to the extension of cul- 
UraUen, has never been practised m Faridpur The marshes 
could be drained by artificial watercourses connecting them with the 
nvcTi but the gam would probably not be commensurate with the 
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hea\} expenditure Canes and reeds are largely produced m these 
marshes, and an extensive trade in mats and baskets manufactured 
from them is earned on throughout the District, chiefly by the 
Chanddls, a low -caste of Hindus The cutting of thatching grass 
and hog/d (a broad-leaved flag) for roofs, etc , and the collection of 
mussels and snails for burning into lime, affords occupation to many 
of the poorer classes Excellent clay is also found in many parts 
along the banks of the marshes and rivers, from which potters make 
the largest kind of earthen pots for packing fish and for holding 
gram and w'ater, measuring ordinarily 4 or 4^ feet high by 9 or 
10 feet in circumference Long -stemmed rice is extensively culti- 
^ated in the marshes and sw'amps The stem increases in length 
in proportion to the increase of the water, that is to say, it rises 
with the nse of the water, and ceases to grow as the water ceases 
to rise This description of nee, of w’hich twenty -four different 
varieties are cultn ated in Farfdpur, can be grow n in w'ater to a depth 
of 18 feet 

No mineral products, such as coal, metals, lime, or building stone 
are found Pearls were formerly obtained from the Kumdr river, they 
were found in the shell of a species of mussel, and the shells after the 
extraction of the pearls were burnt and converted into lime As late as 
1867, the Collector reported that the pearl fishery on the Kumilr yielded 
about ;:^4oo or a year No revenue-yielding forests, or wuld 

vegetable productions of marketable value, are found in Farldpur , nor 
any marketable jungle products (except a red pow'der called dMr, 
manufactured from the root of a wild plant called saii)^ or uncultivated 
pasture grounds The larger sort of wdld animals found in the Dis- 
tnet consist of buffaloes, leopards, and hog, the latter of which swarm 
in all the villages in the north-west and south of the country, and do 
considerable damage In some parts, their depredations are such that 
the outljnng lands of a village are unable to find cultivators from this 
cause The villagers seldom destroy these animals, which are allowed 
to breed and multiply undisturbed The smaller varieties of game 
consist of hares, wild geese and ducks, snipe, curlew, teal, quails, dove, 
green pigeon, etc The fisheries have been already alluded to , and 
with this exception, the fauna does not contnbute in any way towards 
the wealth of the District 

History — The present District of Faridpur has be;en a gradual growth, 
ansmg out of the desire to bring the courts nearer to the people 
Under Akbads redistnbution of Bengal (1582), Faridpur was included 
wathin the sarkdr of Muhammad Abiid, and for the next two cen- 
turies remained exposed to the piratical incursions of the Maghs or 
Burmese from the seaboard, and of the Assamese, who sailed dowm 
the Brahmaputra from the north, ravaging the country oil either side. 
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Ehrrmg the fint 46 yean of Bntuh rule (i 765 -i 8 riX it formed an 
ontlying comer of the great Dacca Diftnct, under the name of Dacca 
jaUlpnr As the hcad-quartCTi then lay at Dacca town, on the farther 
tide of the Gange*, distinct coorts were erected at Faridpur m 1811 
and from this year the teparate enttcncc of the Distnct date*. After 
various transfcn and rcadjostmentB, Feifdpnr now forms a compact 
admmistrative entity shut m between the Ganges on the east and the 
Madhumad cm the west 

Pppdatwi^ dc . — ^No accurate retnmi of the population exist before 
the Census of 1872 Smcre that year the Sub-divinon of Midirfpur 
excepting Gaumadi thdnd has been transferred from Bikarganj District 
to Faridpur mcrcaimg the area of Farldpur to 2267 square miles. 
Allowing for these transfers, the area composing the present District 
contained m 187a a total of i 502 436 inhabitants. In i88r i 631,734 
persons were enumerated, showmg an mcrease of 129 298 persons, or 
8*6 per cent m nine )’ean. The general results amved at by the 
Census of i88r may be summarized as follows — Area of Distncf 
2267 square mBes number of towns and viUagea, 4655 , number 
of houses, 228,444, of which 224,134 were occupied and 4310 un* 
occupied. The population numbered 1631,734, namely 805989 
males and 825 745 females propomon of inaJes m to^ popula 
tion, 494 per cent aterage density of popolation, 71978 persons 
per sqoare mile, number of villages per square mile, a 05 persons 
per village, 349 houses per square coD^ lor inmates per hoase, 7*28. 
The two most densely populated police dinsions {tkdnds) m x88i were 
Sibchar m the newly-acquired Midirfpnr Sub-division, with a density 
of 959 and Bhingil, in the head-qnarters Snb-dinsion, with 939 per 
square mile. Classified according to religion, the population was 
returned as follows — Mahammadans, 974,983, or 60 per cent Hindus, 
653,991 or 40 per cent Chnstuins, 2741 Buddhuta, 13 and 
Brahmos, 5 

Tlu Muhammadans are divided into the two classes of Sunnis and 
Shiis, of whom the former in 1881 nuinbered 965 254, and the latter 
7018, while 2711 were returned ns unspecified. The Masalmdn popu 
lotion 11 propoitiouatcly most numerous m the north of the District, 
and the great majonly arc employed m ogncultunJ pursuits. A few 
are traders, dealing In jute and hide*. 

Daulatpur villa£^ In this Distnct, was the birthplace of Hiji Shant 
ulld, the founder of the FanCri or reformed sect of JIuhammadans, 
which has rapidly spread throughout the whole of Eastern Bengal 
durrag the past fil^ years. The Fordizis arc properly 0 branch of the 
great Sunni divuion, and in matters of law and Bpecolati>*o theology 
they profess to belong to the school of AbU Hanifii, one of the four 
authoritative commentators on the luirdn. Their essential point of 
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difference from the general body of Sunnis consists in their rejection of 
traditional custom They declare that the Kurdn is the complete 
guide to spiritual hfe , and they therefore call themselves Fariizis or 
followers of the fardtz (plural of the Arabic word farz)^ the divine 
ordinances of God alone Histoncally, they represent a Puritan reaction 
against the corrupt condition into which Isldm had fallen in Bengal at 
the close of the last century, and in this as in other respects bear an 
analogy to the Wahdbfs of Arabia There can be no doubt that the 
vast majority of Musalmdns in the delta of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra are descendants of the aborigines, who wiUmgly embraced Isldm 
at the time of the Muhammadan conquest, in preference to remaining 
outcasts beyond the pale of exclusive Hinduism But though they 
became converts in outward profession, they stiU retained many of the 
superstitious ceremonies of their former hfe, and joined in social merry- 
makings with their fellow-villagers The reform inaugurated by Haji 
Sharit-ulld was a protest against such pagan practices, and a return to 
the simple habits and pure monotheism of the Kurdn In especial, 
he objected to the squandering of large sums of money on mamage 
festivities, and to the exclusive employment of certain persons to per- 
form the rite of circumcision The articles of faith on which he chiefly 
insisted were the duty of the holy war {jthdd\ the sinfulness of infidelity 
{kufr), of introducing rites and ceremonies into worship {btdd’at)^ and 
of giving partners to the One God {shirk) Externally, a Fardizi may be 
known by the fashion of wrapping his dhuil or waistcloth round his 
loins without crossing it between his legs, so as to avoid any resem- 
blance to a Christian’s trousers, and by his ostentatious mode of offenng 
prayers with peculiar genuflexions in public The rapid spread of the 
Fardizf movement m the lifetime of its founder affords sufficient justifi- 
cation for his enthusiasm On his death, his followers met together 
and elected his son, Dudu Miydn, as their spiritual chief This man 
appears to have abused the implicit confidence imposed in him He 
was charged with having applied the subscnptions to his ovm use, 
and with many tyrannical acts On more than one occasion he was 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment by the Bntish courts, and he finally 
died in obscurity at Dacca in i86z He left no direct successor, but 
three of his sons, together with a nephew, set themselves up as leaders 
Two of the sons are now (1883) living, and maintam themselves in that 
profession. At the present day the Fardizis do not exhibit any active 
fanaticism, nor would it be just to accuse them, as a class, of disloyalty 
to the British Government The majonty of them are cultivators of the 
soil, but not a few occupy the rank of traders, being especially active m 
the export of hides All alike are characterised by strictness of morals, 
religious fervour, and faithful promotion of the common interests of the 
sect They are, how'ever, intolerant and bigoted, and their contempt 
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for the opioion of otiben has been the cause of frequent afrnys and 
disturbances, which have brought them under the notice of the 
autbonties. 

TTu SiMdus number 653 99a or 40 per cent of the District popu 
laOon- The following list exhibits the pnnapal Plmdu castes hanng 
upwards of 5000 members — Brihman, pnests, landholders, and Govern 
ment officiiils, 46 915 m number Baniyi, traders, 8700 Barhii, 
carpenters, 5373 Barul, growers of pdn or betel lealj 83or ChandJl, 
a semi-abongiiial caste or tribe, pnnapaHj mhabitjog the swamps and 
marshes in the sooth, and the most numerous caste m the District, 
344,933. A separate account of this people will be found below 
DhoW washermen, 9837 Go 4 W, cowherds and milkmen, 6316 Jahyi, 
fishennen, 28 607 KaibartcL, fishermen and cnluvatoraj 34,010 LoMr 
blacksmiths, 9550 Kapdli, we a ver s , ii 189 Kiyasth, clerks, land 
holders, and (iavemment officials, the second most numerous caste in 
the Distnct, 84,193 Kumbhar potlen, 20 783 Ndpit, barbers, 19,165 
Sddra, caltxvators, 15 109 Simr^ wme-ecDen and merchants, 34^491 
Tell, oihscTlen and merchants, 13 994. Abonginal tribes who have 
embraced Hmduum, chiefly Bunds and Bhuroijs, number 6553 and 
Vaudinavs and other Hmdus who reject caste, 7673 

Tk* CkanddU a race of Hindut^ aborigines, referred to above os 
the most numerous caste m the District, number a miDion and a half 
in Lower Bengal, of whom considerablj more than one half are found 
in the Distncts of the Dacca DmsioD. They o*e doubtless ooe of 
those abongmal races who embraced Hinduism, and, IDce the Koi- 
barttis, are mentioned in the sacred epics of the JIahibhdraa and 
Rdmiyana. Thev are semi amphibious m their habits, and capable of 
cndunng the extremity of exposure and fatigue. They ore of a supe- 
rior ph)'kical development to the maw of the population, and this is 
attributed, not to their being of a different race, but to their mode 
of life inhabiting a nver Distnct, and constantly employed m row 
in^ the muscles of the arms and chest get more developed than in 
men who pass their days at the plough. From time immemonal, the 
Chandils have been despised by the upper-class Hmdus, and a Bn£b- 
man thought himself defiled by even treading upon the shadow cast 
by the body of a ChanddL A great part of them accordingly turned 
ifusalindns under the Afghin and Ifughal Governments, and the 
remamder are now endeavouring to push themselves forward to a com- 
paratively respectable position ra the Hindu social scale. A recent 
Collector of the District, about 1870, thus reported 00 this interesting 
race, which so largely peoples the dreary and unwholesome swamps m 
the south of Faridpur — These Chandils believe themselves to have 
been once a complete Hrodu community consisting of all castes from 
Brihmans downwards, who, on havmg the misfortune to be cnricd in a 
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bod} bya\engeful Brdhman of great sanctity m Dacca, quitted their 
homes and emigrated in a body to the southern wastes of Faridpur, 
Jessor, and Bdkarganj There, with gieat perseverance and toil, they 
raised in the centre of the swamps large hillocks from 12 to 20 feet in 
height, n hereon they built their homesteads in the dry weather in order 
to presene their cattle and goods dunng the inundations Here 
they are located to the present day, cultivating the s^\ amps with nee 
and jute, and carrj’ing on the occupations of fishing and bird-catching, 
varied with mat and basket weaving, and the cutting of grass for 
thatching purposes and for the consumption of their cattle. In the 
rains the water nses ov^er 10 feet, and leaves their artificial mounds like 
so many islands in a huge lake Locomotion then becomes impossible 
except by boat, while they hav'e to collect their cattle and keep them 
in their homesteads, feeding them on what fodder they may have 
stored up dunng the dry season, and on a grass which, like the rice, 
grows w'lth the nse of the water, and in appearance verj' much resembles 
paddy These cattle have often to remain for days standing above their 
bellies in water, and as their food has to be stored up for them in the 
homesteads, they are fed on the minimum amount necessary to support 
existence Consequently, by the end of the rainy season, they are 
reduced to skeletons, and very many die in the meantime It is this 
that renders it impossible to introduce a larger and less hardy desenp- 
tion of cattle However, notwithstanding all the difficulties this 
Chandal community has to contend against, they are strongly attached 
to the home of their adoption, and resist all inducements to abandon it 
Efforts have been made to transfer some of them to the Sundarbans, 
but without success They prefer remaining in the region to which 
they have adapted themselves persevenngly and laboriously, where 
they are not likely to be envied in their lot, and where they can dwell 
together as a distinct community, with their owm priests, castes, and 
traditions Their occupations, and their enforced practice of going 
about in boats dunng a great portion of the year, have rendered the 
Chand^ls a hardy and muscular race ’ 

Of ihe ChrjsUan Pofulation, numbering 2741, natives of India 
numbered 2591, Eurasians, 74, Europeans and British-bom subjects, 72 ; 
‘others,’ 4 In religion, the great majonty, 2416, belong to the Baptist 
persuasion, a branch of the Baptist Church in Australia having established 
missions in Faridpur town, and in some of the rural villages The 
converts are chiefly Chanddls, poor in circumstances, and are looked 
down Upon by the other inhabitants The Roman Catholic community 
numbered 68 , the Church of Scotland, 88 , Church of England and 
other Protestants, 108 members » 

Division of the People into Town and Country — The population is 
entirely rural, the so-called urban population only amounting to i 91 
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for the opinion of others has been the cause of frequent aftays and 
disturbances, •which have brought them under the notice of the 
authonties. 

Tht SimAus number 653 992 or 40 per cent of the District popu 
lation. The following list exhibits the principal Hindu castes having 
upwards of 5000 memben — Brihman, pncsts, landholders, and Govern- 
ment officials, 46 915 m number Baniyi, traders, 8700 Birhii, 
carpenters, 5273 Banil, growers of pdn or betel leal) 8201 Cbandil, 
a semi-abooginal caste or tnbe, pnnapally mhabiting the swamps and 
marshes m the sooth, and the most numerous caste m the Distnct, 
244,923- A separate account of this people will be found below 
Dhobd, washermen 9827 Goili, cowhcrdi and milkroen, 6316 Jiliyi, 
fiahennen, 28,607 Kaibaitti, fishermen and cultrrators, 24,010 Lohir 
blacksmiths, 9550 weavers, 12 189 Kiyasth, clerks, land 

holders, and Government officials, the second most numerous caste m 
the District, 84,193 Kumbhar potters, 10,783 Nipit, barbers, 19,165 
SUdra, culUvaton, 15 109 Stmri, wine sellers and merchants, 34,491 
Tell, oil-selleTS and merchants, 12994. AbonginaJ tribes who have 
embraced Hinduism, chiedy Bunis and Bbumijt, number 655a and 
Vaishnavs and other Hindus who reject caste, 7672 

71 u CManddls a race of Hinduued abongmes, referred to above as 
the most numerous caste m the Distnct, number a roiDion and a half 
in Lower Bengal, of whom considerably more than one*haif are found 
in the Districts of the Dacca Division. They a e doubtless one of 
those aboriginal races who embraced Hinduism, and, like the Kai 
barttds, are mentioned m the sscred epics of the Mahibhdrata and 
Rimiynna. Thev are semi amphibious in then- habits, and capable of 
endunng the extremity of exposure and fatigue. They arc of a supe- 
nor phyhical development to the nutn of the popuIatiOD, and thii la 
attributed, not to their bemg of a different race, but to their mode 
of life inhabiting n nrer Distnct, and constantly employed in row 
ing, the muscles of the arms and chest get more developed thnn In 
men who pass their days at the plongh. From time immemorial, the 
Chanddls have been despised the upper-class Hmdus, and n Brdh- 
man thought hunself defiled by even treading upon the shadow cast 
by the body of a ChanddL A great part of them accordingly turned 
Musalmins under the Alghin and Moghal Governments, and the 
remainder are now endeavouring to push themselves forward to a com 
paratively respectable position ra the Hindu load scale. A recent 
Collector of the District, about 1870, thus reported on this mterestrag 
race, which so largely peoples the dreary and unwholesome swamps m 
the south of Faridpur — These Chanddls believe themselves to have 
been once a complete Hindu mmmunhy consisting of all castes from 
Brdhmans downwards, who, on baling the misfortune to be cursed m a 
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bod} b} a^enge^ul Brdhnian of great ‘;anctU} in Dacca, quitted their 
homes and emigrated in a bod) to the southern wastes of Faridpur, 
jessor, and B.-ikarganj There, with gicat perseverance and toil, the}^ 
raised in the centre of the swamps large hillocks from 12 to 20 feet in 
height, whereon thev built their homesteads in the dry weather in order 
to preserve their cattle and goods dunng the inundations Here 
they are located to the present day, cultivating the swamps with nee 
and jute, and carrying on the occupations of fishing and bird-catching, 
varied with mat and basket weaving, and the cutting of grass for 
thatching purposes and for the consumption of their cattle. In the 
rains the water nses over 10 feet, and leaves their artificial mounds like 
so many islands in a huge lake Locomotion then becomes impossible 
except by boat, while they have to collect their cattle and keep them 
in their homesteads, feeding them on what fodder they may have 
stored up during the dry season, and on a grass which, like the rice, 
grows w ith the nse of the water, and in appearance v ery' much resembles 
jiaddy These cattle have often to remain for days standing above their 
bellies in water, and as their food has to be stored up for them in the 
homesteads, they are fed on the minimum amount necessary to support 
existence Consequently, by the end of the rainy season, they are 
reduced to skeletons, and very’ many die in the meantime. It is this 
that renders it impossible to introduce a larger and less hardy desenp- 
tion of cattle However, notwithstanding all the difficulties this 
Chandal community has to contend against, they are strongly attached 
to the home of their adoption, and resist all inducements to abandon it 
Efforts have been made to transfer some of them to the Sundarbans, 
but without success They prefer remaining in the region to which 
they have adapted themselv’es persevenngly and labonously, where 
they are not likely to be envied in their lot, and where they can dwell 
together as a distinct community, with their own priests, castes, and 
traditions Their occupations, and their enforced practice of going 
about in boats during a great portion of the year, have rendered the 
Chand^ls a hardy and muscular race ’ 

Of the Christta 7 i Fopclaiwn, numbering 2741, natives of India 
numbered 2591 , Eurasians, 74, Europeans and British-born subjects, 72 , 

‘ others,’ 4 In religion, the great majonty, 2416, belong to the Baptist 
persuasion, a branch of the Baptist Church m Australia having established 
missions in Faridpur town, and m some of the rural villages The 
converts are chiefly Chand^ls, poor in circumstances, and are looked 
down upon by the other inhabitants The Roman Catholic community 
numbered 68 , the Church of Scotland, 88 , Church of England and 
other Protestants, 108 members 

Division of the People into Town and Countiy — The population is 
entirely rural, the so-called urban population only’ amounting to i 91 

voi* IV 2'c 
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per cent of the whole. Only four townj contain upwards of five 
thousand inhabitants, namely Madaripur, is 298, Fajudpur, 10 163 
Goalanda, 8652 , and KoTABPOit, 7458 mhabitanta. Out of a total 
of 4655 viDagei, more than one-hoU^ or 2514, were returned m the 
Census Report as contammg len than two hundred inhabitants 1401 
from two to five hundred 524 from five hundred to a thousand 180 
from one to two thousand 22 from two to three thousand 10 from 
three to five thousand 2 from five to ten thousand and 2 from ten 
to fifteen thousand mhabitanti. 

T)u Mattncl Ccndiitcn cf tJu Ptofit, owmg to the impetus 
which has been given to oTlagc, together with the increased pnee of 
prodnee has much advanced of late. The cultivating classes, who 
form the great mass of the population, ore visibly better off than in 
former yean, and they are gradnally acquiring a taste for what may be 
called luxunes. Although about one-half of the cultivators are reported 
to be m debt, they are said to be able to hve comfortably after paymg 
the interest on their old standing loans. The middle class of people, 
however who live on fixed salanes, do not frre so well, and -the 
increased pnee of provuions has considerably straitened their circum- 
stances. There u but little immigration into, and no emigration firom 
the District The Bunis, who were formerly employed as labourers m 
the mdigo factones, appear to have settled permanently in the District 
after the lactones were dosed. They do not amalgamate with the 
rest of the inhabitants and althoufdi they live m tbe same towns and 
villages with them, build their houses dose together m a quarter by 
themselves. In origm, they are immigrants from Cbutii Ndgpur 
Many persons annually proceed to Calcutta and elsewhere as boat 
men and m other capacities, but almost invanably return to their 
homes. Many also leave the District durmg the bariest season os 
reapers, gomg principally to B&aiganj As regards occupation, the 
Census ^port of 1881 dmdes the male population mto in mam 
datses, as follows — Class (i) Professmuil, indudiug Government 
officials and professional men, 15 784 (2) domestic service, 9827 

(3) commercial dais, mduding merchants, traders, camera, messengers, 
etc. 26 776 (4) agncultural class, mdudmg cultu-ators, gardeners, 
herdsmen, and others engaged about animals, 374,986 (5) manu 

factunng and mdustnal clots, 53 987 (6) mdefinite and unproductive 
(compming 15 758 general labourers, and 308,871 male children ond 
persons of no specified occupation) 324,629, 

AsnoiUurr etc , — Staple products of the Distnct — Rice of four 
principal vancties, vu. dwKtn (or winter nee) aus (the autumn crop) 
berv (or rice grown on low or marshy ground) and rdiAd Of the four 
desalptions of nee, the two first-named ore the more gcnenill> culti- 
vated, and form the staple crop of the Distnct, the two latter arc 
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almost entirely consumed by the peasant who raises them The dus 
and dma 7 i nee are so^vn broadcast, the seeds being generally inter- 
mixed, on lands neither too high nor too low Where the dus is 
separately cultivated, it is generally planted in pretty high ground, 
in rotation with a crop of sugar-cane Auian rice grows luxuir- 
antly in rather low ground where the rain-water collects The best 
qualities of dviaii rice are transplanted from nurseries into carefully- 
prepared land, which, by repeated ploughings early in the rains, is 
worked into a field of knee-deep mud This nee is ahvays kept for 
sale, the cultivator using the coarser varieties for his own consumption. 
The dman nee is of two genera, the baran and chJiotJid, — the former 
comprising 23, and the latter 13 distinct varieties Of these species, 
the baraii is regarded by the Hindus as sacred, while the chhotnd is 
not , and a Sansknt couplet (sloka) is quoted from the Sdstras contain- 
ing a precept to avoid the use of this rice on account of its ripening 
before the setting in of the cold weather The baran d 7 nan is sown in 
March, April, and May, and reaped from November to January The 
impure chhot 7 id d 77 ian is sown broadcast in moist lands in March, April, 
and May, and reaped in October and November The dus nee 
consists of 27 different varieties, sowm between March and May, and 
reaped between June and August Boro nee consists of 5, and rdtdd of 
4 vaneties , both are sown in marshy lands from October to December, 
afterwards transplanted, and harvested in March, April, and May All 
the nee sown in high lands and in shallow water is cut close to the 
ground when ripe, so as to leave as little stubble as possible, and to 
save all the straw for the cattle In deep w'ater, however, only the ears 
are cut off, the stems remain in the fields till the water subsides, when 
they are either burnt for manure, or collected for household fuel, or for 
thatching purposes 

The other crops comprise — wheat, barley, oats, maize, pulses, tubers, 
oil-seeds, fibres, sugar-cane, date-palm, indigo, pd 7 i, safflow’^er, fruits, 
and tobacco About one-half the area of the District is under cul- 
tivation Good land in Farfdpur yields 22 cw'L of d 77 ia 7 i paddy per 
acre, and rents at 12s , the highest rent paid is 24s an acre From 
10 to 12 acres are considered a fair-sized holding for a peasant 
family Much land is held on the mam iisi tenure — a lease in 
perpetuity, conveying rights of inheritance and transfer upon the 
cultivator, and not liable to enhancement of rent Hawdld (bdo/d) and 
7 ii//i-hawdld tenures, of a similar character, are also common in this 
District 

The cultivators, as a rule, are well off, as about 75 per cent of them 
have ‘ occupancy ’ rights in their holdings The cattle and implements 
required for ‘ a plough of land,’ or a holding of 5 acres, represent a 
capital of about ;^4, los , a peasant family can live respectably on ;^i 
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mmontli. ^ ages and pnces bart; risen greatly of late years. In 1855 
day laboorers received ajd toad, per djcm—in 1883 from 4^ to 7 |<i 
carpenters m 1855 las. to i6s. a month — m 1883 £,i to 8s. 
The pnee of common nee rtee from sa. 8tL per cwt. m i860 to 35. 6d 
in 1870 and 45. m 1883 and other sUpIcs in proportion. The culn 
mtora do much of their ploughing and reaping by a system of mnttial 
OMistince or g&tu The foUowmg extract from the Butpry and 
StatisUa pftke Dacta Dtviston (Fnrfdpur section, p. 197) explains the 
system porsned for obtaining ossi s tance m tillage — In ploughing 
and weedmg a cultivator has generally to procure extra hands for 
this however no payment is tendered, as the person so assisted repays 
the debt by voAmg himself for those who helped him. Sometimes a 
certain number of ploughs are engaged and paid for but this u not 
usually the case. Those who do not labour at the plough thonsclves 
employ this kmd of labour or else hire fann-servanti, who are paid by 
monthly wages. The reaping is generally done by labourers, who are 
paid out ot the produce. The general agreement seems to be, that the 
labourer takes for himself one bundle out of every five or six reaped by 
him. Another mode of getting asxntance for agncultural purposes 
wai formerly sometimes resorted to. When a cnlnvutor required extra 
hands for plougbuig or weeding he had only to promise a good dmner 
and he was sure of getting ss many men as he needed. This !^em 
however has fallen into disuse^ as the return on the labour thus 
obtained hardly compensated for the expenses inc ur red in providing 
a substantial dinner No class of daylibourcrs exists in Faridpnr 
neither possessing nor renting land. The higher class of husbandmen 
generally engage servants, who cultivate their fields, as well as perform 
other work, and who arc paid by monthly wage*, hlost of the servants 
of this class, however hare lands of then- own, which, dunng their 
obsence, are cultivated by their hrothera or other rebtives. ChUdren 
are largely employed in the fields, but not women- 

Natural CaJomitts — Partial blights occur nearly ev er y year bemg 
chiefly caused by insects and wonni. Floods occur annually on a 
more or less destructive scale, and are doe to the rising of the men 
Padmi, Ganii, and Obudni before they enter Faiidpur The waters 
fpread o\er the whole District, but seldom cause a general failnre of 
the crops they did so, however m 1824, 1838 and 1871 Dunng 
the Bengal famine of 1866 there was no CiiloTe of the rice harvest m 
Farfdpor itself but the heavy price of grain told severely upon the 
people It is stated that dunng that famine, when the pnce of ncc was 
between 9 and 11 lbs. for a shDImg dunng four months, men who m 
ordinary times would be considered in fair arcumstanccs were gradu 
ally reduced to one meal a day and the poorer classes were obli^od to 
asL for a share of the meals xif tbcir more fortunate nogbbourx. The 
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distress, however, never reached such a pitch m Fandpur as to render 
relief operations on the part of Government needful The country is 
not protected by embankments or other defensive works Partial 
droughts occur at intervals, but no precautions are taken against them 
The large landholders have not yet undertaken reclamation works with 
a view' of draining the numerous swamps and marshes 

Manufadincs, etc — The most important manufacture of Farfdpur, 
and the staple article of District trade, is sugar, prepared botli from the 
juice of the date-tree and from the cane Indigo was formerly manu- 
factured to a considerable extent, but all the European factories are 
now, with one exception, closed A fine matting called siial pdti — 
very cool to sleep on dunng the hot season — is skilfully woven out of a 
peculiar wild grass. All the local manufactures arc conducted by the 
workers on their own account, and m their ow'ii houses, excepting 
sugar, winch is made by hired labourers on monthly wages Chief 
articles of trade — ncc, pulses, oil-seeds, oil-cake, jute, sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, chillies, onions, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, ghi, salt, piece-goods, 
iron, spices, timber, mustard oil, fish, poultry, hides, mangoes, fruit, 
oranges, potatoes, honey, brass, bell - metal and copper utensils 
Goalanda, at the confluence of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, is one of 
the pnncipal river marts m Eastern Bengal, being the terminus of the 
railway and the point of departure of the Assam steamers The chief 
seats of local trade are — Mdddripur, Bhdngd, Gopdlganj, Bodlmdn, 
Pangsd, Godarbdzdr, Sibchar, and Madhukhdli The water-ways carry 
the entire traffic of the District There are only four important lines of 
road in Fan'dpur — viz, the Calcutta and Jessor road, from Faridpur 
town to Dhobdghatd on the Barasid, 19 miles m length, with a branch 
of 4 miles to Boalmdri , the Belgdchhi road, from Paridpur to Kdlinagar, 
16 miles in length, and the Talmd road, from Faridpur to Talmd, ii 
miles in length These roads are often damaged by floods, and at 
times he under water for many days The Eastern Bengal Railw'ay 
runs for 28 miles from west to east through the north of the District, 
having Its terminus at Goaldndd, A native association called the 
Siihrid Sabhd, with its head-quarters at Calcutta, has a branch at Farid- 
pur, and is fairly successful in promoting female education, holding 
examinations of zandna ladies and others, and granting rewards and 
certificates to those who reach a certain standard There is also at 
Farfdpur a flourishing joint-stock native banking company, called the 
‘ Farfdpur Loan Office, Limited,’ believed to be the first mstitution of 
the kind in Eastern Bengal The shares are at a high premium. 

Administration, etc — Owing to changes m jurisdiction, it is impossible 
to show accurately the increase in the revenue of Farfdpur In 1850-51, 
the total revenue of the District was only ;^io,229, of which ;^4i7i 
was derived from the land, in that year the total expenditure was 
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;^S374. By 1870-71 or wJlhm twenty yews, the m'enuc had nscn to 
^^,58^68 of which ^^27 321 came fitHji the land, and 980 from 
itamps while the expenditure m the oame penod had grown to 
£,^1 013. In 1881-83 after the tnuwfer of the greater port of Midirf 
pur Sub^vision from Bi^aiganj, die total revenne, including local 
te«c», had increased to ;^io4,662 of which ^55 324 was derived 
from the land, and ^^29 385 from ttamps the expenditure in the same 
year being returned at ^30 000. The extent to which the eub-division 
of landed property has progressed may be inferred from the fact that in 
1851 there were only 165 estates on the rent-roll, with an average pay 
meat of whereas m 1870 the number of estates was 

2307 and the average payment ;^ii i6i 4d* In 1883 the number 
of estates waa 5933 but this increase is due more to the transfer of 
small estates from neighbouring Distncts, especially Bikarganj than to 
the sub-divixion of onginal estates. The average payment from these 
5933 estates m 1883 was ^^9 6s. ad. In 1883, ^erc were m the 
Distnct S stipendiary magistrates’ court* 3 benches of magistrates, 
9 revenue and ro avil courts. The regular police force nombered 
392 men of all ranks fmdudmg a nver patrol of 8 men, with 4 boats), 
or I man to eiiery 5 78 square mQes. This also locludes the raunici 
pal police. The village watch was 3964 strong. The total police 
foice, therefore, amounted to 3356 mea In 1883 the daily average 
number of prisoners in Farfdpur Jail was 3:3 , total number admitted 
during the year, 1129. The hard labour pnioners were chiefly employed 
m enlarging the Jail huildmgs some also in making bncks and bamboo 
or rattan articles, and in ofl-pressmg. Since the introduction of Sir 
George Campbdl a reforms (1872), primary education has rapidly 
extended Active measures arc bemg liken to establish schools among 
the Chandils. In 1882 there were 480 schools aided or inspected 
by Government, attended by about 14,500 pupils. This does not 
include private indigenous schools and the Ccosus Report of 1881 
returned 27 404 boys and 56? girls as under inxtruciion beskles 
48 912 other males and 767 females able to read and write but not 
under instruction In 1881 the number of villages In Farfdpur 
Distnct was returned at 4655 average population, 349 There are 
two administrative Sub-dlvmons (Fauiuptni and Gosuwda) and 3 
munlopohues (fAJiiDPUR, Goalawds and Madahipur) total munici 
pal income (1882-S3), ;^i388 

Mtdtcal Asptds dc . — The chontc of Farfdpur is very damp the 
rams often act in at the end of April, and by the end of June the 
greater part of the Distnct is under water Average minual minfall for 
the ten years ending 1882 70 7 inches. Malarial feitrs, cholera and 
rheumatisra are prevaJenL There ore dispensones at Farfdpor God 
landa, and Mddirfpur at which 543 in-door and 10,138 out-door 
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patients received medical .chef m the jear 1882 [For furtlier informa- 
tion regarding Fan'dpur, cee the Statistical Account of Bengal ^ vol vi 
PP 255-362 (London* Irubner & Co. 1876) Also the Revenue 
Sui~i'cy Rifoit of the Districts of jessore, Rarldfur, and Bdkaiganj, by 
Colonel J E Gastrell (Calcutta, 1868), Account of Faridpur printed 
in the Report on the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division (Cal- 
cutta, 1868), the Census Report of Bengal for 1881 , Administration 
and Departmental Reports for Bengal from 1880 to 1883 ] 

Faridpur. — The Sadr or he.ad-qu.irters Sub division of Faridpur 
Distnct, Bengal, comprising the five thdnds or police circles of Faridpur, 
Bhiishml, Avvanpur, Bhanga, and Maksiidpur, Ijing between 22° 52' 
30" and 23® 38' N lat , and between 89“ 34' and 90° 14' e long 
Area, 860 square miles, number of villages, 1917, houses, 88,397 
Population (1881) 620,545, namely, males 304,072, and females 
316,473 Hindus numbered 239,449 , Muhammadans, 380,555 , 
Christians, 486, Brdhmos, 5 Average density of population, 721 5 
persons per square mile number of villages per square mile, 2 23 , 
houses per square mile, 105 , persons per village, 324 , persons 
per house, 7 In 1882, the Sub-division contained 5 civil and 7 
criminal courts The regular District police consisted of a force 
of 212 men of all ranks, chauMddrs or village watchmen numbered 
1171 

Faridpur. — Chief town and civil station of Faridpur District, 
Bengal , situated on the west bank of the small river Mard Padmd, in 
lat 23° 36' 25" N , and long 89° 53' n" E Population (1881) 10,263, 
namely, Hindus, 5349 , Muhammadans, 4856 , and * others,’ 58 , area 
of town site, 5001 acres To the south lies the Dhol Samudra, a fresh- 
water lake, which affords ample drainage except in the height of the 
rams, water is scarce in the dry season, but otherwise wholesome 
Municipal revenue (1882-83), ^£"644, rate of municipal taxation, 
IS 3d per head of population within municipal limits In January, an 
annual agncultural exhibition is held, this show, first instituted in 1864, 
has of late much increased in importance, and has given a considerable 
impetus to the manufactures and agriculture of the District The 
South Australian Baptist Mission has a branch in the tovm , and the 
Brdhma Samdj was represented m 1883 by 20 followers An anni- 
versary Samdj IS held every year, which is largely attended both by 
Brdhmas and orthodox Hindus 

Faridpur — Southern iahsil of Bareilly (Bareli) Distnct, North- 
Western Provinces, consisting of the single pargand of Faridpur Area, 
249 square miles, of which 177 are cultivated Population (1881) 
111,141, namely, males 60,254, and females 50,887 Hindus num- 
bered 96,233, Muhammadans, 14,898, and ‘others,’ 10 Number of 
towns nd villages, 323 Land revenue, ;!£’i5,9i4 , total Government 
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revennc, ;^i7 781 rental paid by caltivators, ;^3o,846 incidence of 
GoTcmment revenae per acre, aa. o^d. Thia iahsil is described as 
the most rmproductiTe tract in the whole of BarciUy Distnct, consisting 
for the most part of a plateau with light siliceous soil undulating m 
places into gleaming sandy ndges which present the appearance of 
low billa. In years of abundant rainiall such soil often yields a good 
autumn crop. But as no facfliaes for irrigation exist, its produce m 
ordinary years hardly repays the labour of cultivation. Two tracts — the 
basins of the Rimgangx nvc along the western and soulb-westem border 
of the iakdl, and of the Bighdl and Kailis nvera, a wedge-shaped 
tract along the western border with its apex m the centre of the 
taksil — are exceptions to the genenil sterility In the former tract, the 
soil IS a nch, deep loam, whose natural humidity renders irrigation 
superfluous, even in seasons of drought The latter is composed of 
excellent loam and clay and if watered both from dams on the nven 
and from wells. TTie Bareilly branch of the Oudh and Robilkband 
Railway crosses the tahdL, with stations at Fatehganj East and Faridpnr 
Parallel to the railwsy runs the Rohiikhand Trunk Road The only 
other road is the B*reilly*Blfalpar line, which traverses the northern 
border There tre no unporust manufttetuTes , and trade u confined 
chiefly to the sale of agncultnrtU raw produce, the pnnapal markets 
being at the towns of Farfdpur Ttsua, and Fatehganj East nie tahAl 
or Sub dimioQ contains i criminal court, with 3 ihitUt or police 
stations, strength of regular police, 38 men, besides 297 ckauklddn or 
village watchmen. 

Fftridptlt — Chief village of Foridpur taksil Barcfllj (Bareh) Distnct, 
North Western Provinces situated in laL 28 12 17 n., and long 79 
4 45 t., on the route from Bareilly town to Shihjabinpur 14 miles 
south-east of the former Population (1881) 5881 namely Hindus, 
3471 Muhammadans, S402 and others, 8. Area of town site, 95 
acres. A imall mumapal revenue for pobce and conservancy purposes 
IS raised under the provisions of Act n. of 1856 The town is long 
and narrow with few bnck-built houses, but many well buflt mud 
structures of the better class. It is a station on the Oudh and 
RohnVhsnd Railway Market twice a week no important manu 
lactures. The public buildmgs consist of the usual iaksUl or Sub- 
divisional offices, two sanUs (nativ'C inns^ post-office school road 
bungalow nnd several temples. A fine mango grove is situated near 
the village, and the surrounding county Is well enluvated. ^^ater and 
supplies are abundant, and a good encampmg ground hes to the south 
beside the Shdhjahinpur road The town which was formerb called 
Para was originally founded by some insoigent Ratchn>-a Rijput% 
Mho were etpellcd from Bareilly aty m the middle of the 17th century 
It denies its present name from one Shaikh Farfd a mendicant or 
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according to others, a governor who built a fort here in RohilU limes, 
1748-74. 

Fanikll^bdd. — Distnct m the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-Western Provinces, lying between 26° 46' 31" and 27° 42' 51" n 
lat , and betiveen 79° 9' 59" and 80° 3' 59" e. long Parukhabdd forms 
the south-eastern District of the Agra Division It is bounded on the 
north by Buddun and Shdhjahdnpur , on the east by the Oudh District 
of Hardoi , on the south by Cawnpur and Etawah , and on the west by 
Mdinpun and Etah Area, 1719 square miles Population (1881) 
907,608 persons The administrative head-quarters are at FaIehcarit, 
but Farukhabad, on the west bank of the Ganges, is the most 
populous town in the District 

Physical Aspects — The Distnct of Farukhdbad consists of an 
irregular strip of country in the middle Dodb, together with a small 
outlying tract on the left or eastern bank of the Ganges The former 
portion presents the usual monotonous features of the great alluvial 
plain to which it belongs Starting from the banks of the nver, a 
belt of land, varying from a broad stretch of well-watered lowland to a 
mere strip of sand, is first encountered, bounded to the west by the 
high cliff which marks the ancient limit of the narrower Ganges valley 
Above this cliff rises the general upland plain, divided into two main 
sections by the little stream of the Kdli Nadi, and further intersected 
by the lesser watercourses of the Isan Each of these minor divisions 
displays the same general characteristics, consistmg of a narrotv low- 
land belt along the banks of the boundary rivers, together with a 
central level of sandy soil {bhur), rising by a senes of ravines from the 
valley below, and culminating m a watershed of loamy earth, often 
accompamed by marshy lakes and wide expanses of the white saline 
efflorescence known as lisar The dorsal ndge of loam comprises, 
roughly speaking, the irrigated portion of the District, where wells can 
be sunk with little difficulty or expense, and cultivation lies m scattered 
patches, like green islands amongst the barren stretches of usar The 
trans-Gangetic tract, on the other hand, consists entirely of lowland, 
scarcely ever rising above the level of the yearly inundations, and liable 
to a sterile deposit of sand after heavy rams Much of the land is 
subject to erosion by the river, and the areas of the villages vary 
greatly from year to year, as the floods devour or cast up again the 
cultivable soil The Rdmganga passes through the extreme eastern 
angle, which it often overflows, forming large but temporary swamps 
The whole Distnct is uniformly though not thickly wooded, and the 
strip lying along the high bank of the Ganges, a poor and barren tract, 
has a comparatively large proportion of trees 

History — The Distnct of FarukhdbM possesses great antiquarian 
interest, owing to the presence wuthin its boundaries of Kanalj, the 
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capital of a powerful Hindu kingdom m the earliest ccnUines of the 
Christian cm, ITie aty, however was entirely transformed under 
Muhammadan rule and the architectural remains m the present town 
and its neighbourhood are almost entirely Muhamma d an, It lies on 
the left bank of the Kill Nadi, 4 miles f^m the modern bed of the 
Ganges, which once flowed close below its walls. Rums of anaent 
buildings extend over the lands of five villages, and occupy a strip ot 
land about four miles long and from one to two miles broad but as 
their walls consisted entirely of bnck, the foundations alone now 
remaia The relics are constantly used as a storehouse of boBding 
materul, so that the traces of the anaent metropolis grow fainter day 
by day The prinapal Hindu raonomcDt is the shnne of Riji A;ii 
Pil, supposed to be the prince conquered by Mahmdd of tJhaznl, and 
killed m 1021 A.D. by the Chandel Riji of Kilinjar There are how 
ever some Muhammadan monuments which are mnch more con- 
spicuoua The famous Gupta dynasty of Ranapj ruled over the whole 
upper basin of the Ganges for about six centuries, from 315 B.C. to 
275 A.D Their coins and other monuments are still found m con 
siderable numbers over the whole of their wide domain and have 
}’ielded a comparatively consistent chronology to the patient labours o( 
Lassen, Rajendrolila Mitra, and English scholars. Tradition points to 
Thikof colonists as the earliest Aryan settlers in the Distnct, afrer the 
exterminition of the Bhars as the abongmal inhabitants are here 
umrerMlly called The tract south of the Kill Nadi was peopled by 
the celebrated Jii Chind, Riji of Kanauj but the northern angle 
passed into the hands of its present ocenponts some seven generations 
Uter after the Masalmin invaders had completed the ov erth row of its 
early Tinlr possessors. We know nothing of the Distnct, howev er 
from authentic histoncal records, up to a comparatively modem penod 
of Muhammadan rule. During the i8th century, the northern portion 
of Farukhibid together with many fnirgands now lying m Etah and 
MiCnpun, constiluted the jdglr of the Nawib of Farukhibid, while 
the southern region was administered hf depubes sent from Lucknow 
In 1751 on the death of All Muhammad, the Rohinl chief {sft Bar 
EiLLi District), the Emperor refused to acknowledge HAfii Rahmat 
Khin as hts successor and despatched the Farukhdbid Nawib to 
reduce that turbulent leader to order Rahmat Khin, howei'cr, 
defeated and slew the impenal beutenant, four of whose ptxrsands m 
Budiun he proceeded to annex. Safdar Jang Waifr of Oudh, there- 
upon plundeied the defenceless temtories of the Farukhibid Nawib 
bill hu hiterposlbon led to a umon between the Fanikhibid RohOlis 
and them BareiHy (Bareli) dantmen, under the leadership of Hifis 
Rahmat Khin. TTie allied forces defeated Safdar Jang, re-took Farukh 
dbdd and laid siege to Allabibid while another body invaded Oudh 
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Itself But Safdar Jang called in the aid of the Mardthds, defeated the 
Rohillds at Bisauli, near AonlA, and once more recovered Farukhdbdd 
His successor, Shujd-ud-dauld, conquered all Rohilkhand in i774) iMth 
the aid of an English force, granted by Warren Hastings , and the whole 
countr}' remained in his hands until its cession to the British m 1801 
From the period of its passage under a firm and regular Government, 
the District remained free from historical events up to the date of the 
Mutin} News of the outbreak at Meerut (Merath) reached Fatehgarh 
on the 14th of May 1857, and another week brought tidings of its 
spread to Aligarh The loth Native Infantry showed symptoms of a 
mutinous spirit on the 29th of May, but it was not till the 3rd of June 
that a body of Oudh insurgents crossed the Ganges, and arranged for 
arising on the following day The European officials and residents 
abandoned Fatehgarh the same evening , but several of them returned 
to Fatehgarh a few da} s later, and remained till the 1 8th, when another 
outbreak occurred, and the rebels placed the Nawab of Farukhdbdd on 
the throne The 4Tst Native Infantry, from Sftdpur, marched into 
Fatehgarh, and the Europeans began to strengthen the fort On the 
25th, the rebels attacked their position, which became untenable by the 
4ih July The fort was then mined, and its defenders escaped in 
boats. The first Fatehgarh boat reached Cawnpur, where all its 
fugitues were murdered by the Ndna on loth July, the second boat 
was stopped 10 miles down the Ganges, and all in it were captured or 
killed except three The Nawdb governed the District unopposed till 
the 23rd of October, w'hen he was defeated by the British at Kanauj 
Our troops passed on, however, and the Nawdb, wnth Bakht Khdn of 
Bareill}, continued in the enjoyment of pow'er until Christmas On the 
2nd of January 1858, our forces crossed the Kdli Nadi, and took 
Fatehgarh next day The Nawdb and Firoz Shdh fled to Bareli 
Brigadier Hope defeated the Buddun rebels at Shamsdbdd on the i8th 
of January, and Bngadier Seaton routed another body on the 7th of 
April In May, a force of 3000 Bundelkhand insurgents crossed the 
District and besieged Kdiraganj , but they were soon driven off into the 
last rebel refuge, m Oudh, and order was not again disturbed 

Population — The population of Farukhdbdd, in common with the 
neighbouring Districts of Etah and Etdwah, appears to have now 
reached the stationary stage, and has indeed showm a decline of late 
years In 1865, the population of the District (which then contained 
about 400 miles of area more than it does at present) was returned at 
917,496 At the next Census, in 1872, on an area corresponding to 
the present District, the population was returned at 917,178, while 
in 1881 it had fallen to 907,608 — a decrease of 9570 since 1872 
The results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be summarized 
as follows — Area, 1719 square miles, number of towns and villages, 
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1713 houses, 133,966* Total population, 907,608 namelj, males 
490,508, and females 417 100 proportioa of males m total popu 
latiOD 54 o per cent, a figure which suggests that the practice of 
female infanticide, formerly to common among the Rifjpnt cla n s m 
Upper India, has not bpen entirclf tnppressed. Average density of 
population, 5*8 persons per square mile viDages per square mile, 1*0 
persons per village, 526 houses per square mile, 78, inmates per 
house, 6 7 Clashed according to religion, the population is returned 
ns follows — Hmdos, 804,634, or 88 65 per cent of the population 
Muhammadans, 101 284, or II 34 percent. Jams, 814 Sikhs, 60 and 
Christians, 826. Among Hindus, the Brihmans numbered 83 696 
penons. The Rijputs, descendants of the original colonists, and still 
the leading landowners m the northern half of the Distnet, were 
returned at 62 991 persons. Sooth of the K£U Nadi, m the tract 
formerly subject to the Ondh Wasfrs, the Rijput Thikors were for the 
roost part dispossessed by the severe fiscal enactions of the laicknow 
court The other prroapal caste* and tribe*, according to numenrtil 
snpenonty but not to social rank, are the foDowmg — Chamir the 
roost numeroos caste in the Distnct, although the lowest in socul 
estimation, 95949 Kurni^ 93983, Ahir 87 080 Kachhi, 74,552, 
LodhI, 3*027 Kahir 31,173 Gadani, 30,136 Baniyi, *7937 
Korl, 17 435 , Nil, t6 Sc3 , Tell, 16,424 Bhinuk, 15 583 , Riyasth 
14^454 Dhobi, 12,509 Lohix, 11747 Borhii, 10814 fihihji,] 
10,546 kumbhar 8392 Bhangl, 7 34 Sonir 6019. The Muham-' 
roadans are dmded according to sect mto 99395 bnnnis and 1889 
Shiia The ilmalmin population includes I3i3 Kijpots and 19 
Mewiitis by race. The Christian community consuls of 298 Bntish 
bom and 69 other Europeans, 78 Eurasians, and 381 native converts. 

FrrtsxffH inta Dmn and OmtUrj — Wth the exception of 130121 
persons, residing in eight town* containing above 5000 rohabitanti, the 
population u cntncly ruraL These eight towns are — Farukhabad^ the 
largest and most important town m the Distnct, and the mam centre 
of commerce and commurucations, population 62 437 Fatehoarh 
the avil station and administrative bead-quarters, 13 435 Kakauj 
16,646 KaIUOANJ 10,443 ShaUSABAD, 8271 CHHlSRAilAU 799©, 
Tirwa, 6330 and Taucram, 5779. Of the 1723 towns and village*, 
565 contom less than two huniod inhabitants, 651 bad from two to 
fhe hundred 337 from five hundred to a thousand, 117 from one to 
two thousand, *6 from two to three thousand, 9 from three to five 
thousand, 4 from five to ten thousand, s from ten to fifteen thousand, 

1 from fifteen to twenty thousand, and i upwards of fifty thousand. 
As regard* occujntion, the Census Report classifies the male population 
into the following six groups — (1) Professional, including avil and 
mnitary and the learned profiJssioni, 6956 (2) domestic servants, mn 
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and hotel keepers, etc, 1210, (3) commercial, including merchants, 
traders, earners, etc , 10,479 , (4) agricultural, including cultivators, 
gardeners, and sheep and cattle tenders, 216,157, (5) industrial, in- 
cluding manufacturers and artisans, 54,463 , (6) indefinite and non- 
productive (comprising 35,907 general labourers, and 165,336 male 
children and persons of unspecified occupation), 201,243 

Agi'iaiUurc — Out of a total area of 1719 square miles, all but SS 
square miles pay Government revenue Of the assessed area, thus 
amounting to 1630 square miles, 34S ^\ere uncultivable, 313 cultivable 
^^aste, and 969 actuall} under tillage in 1882-83 The usual agricultural 
seasons of the Doab pre\ ail throughout — the kJiorif, or autumn crops, 
being sown in June and harvested in October or Noi ember, while the 
rab’i, or spring crops, are sown m October or November and reaped in 
I^Iarch or April Rice, maize, bdjta^ ?oar^ and cotton, w'lth the lentils 
{a 7 /iarzr\d. moth) grown among the last-mentioned three crops, form the 
staples of the autumn harvest, co^erlng a total area m 1882-83 (includ- 
ing twice-cropped land) of 367,054 acres Wheat and barley, with 
gram and peas either intermixed with them or grown separately, and 
opium, are the spring products These covered (also including two- 
crop lands), 355,694 acres Indigo forms the chief intermediate (or late 
hot-w eather and early rainy season) harvest The cultivation of potatoes 
been introduced, especially m the neighbourhood of Farukhabdd 
utself, and the smaller towns of Kdimganj, Shamsdbad, and Chhibramau 
In the villages near the city, the system of a triple crop (one of them 
potatoes) IS in full w orking The cultivation of sugar-cane gives nse to 
an exceptional rotation of crops When the autumn han'est has been 
gxthered in November, the land remains fallow^, and undergoes frequent 
ploughings for the next sixteen months, and the cane is planted m the 
second following March It is not cut till January or February of the 
second year Cultivators with rights of occupancy have a fairly com- 
fortable livelihood , tenants-at-wnll pay somew'hat heavier rents and 
clear a smaller margin of profits Occupancy tenants hold 64 per cent 
of the whole cultivated area , and where the proprietors do not them- 
selves till their lands, they obtain the best plots, w^hich the landlords 
would otherwise have kept as homestead The total adult male 
agncultural population, including field labourers, in 1881 was 215,418, 
cultivating an average of 3 04 acres each The total population 
dependent on the soil, however, was 572,815, or 63 ii per cent of 
the total District population, giving an average of i 51 acre per head 
of the agncultural population Government assessment, including rates 
and cesses, ;z(^i45,8i2, or an average of 4s 7fd per cultivated acre, 
amount of rent actually paid by the cultivators, ;^2 65,372, or an average 
of 8s i:^d per cultivated acre The average rent rates per acre ruled as 
follows in 1877 — Resident tenants, 7s i id- non-resident, 6s 7d , 
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althongh for occcptioiially poor Iimds, or for landi gTOviDg specially 
valuable crop*, rents niiy ftom ii. to an acre. The pnnapalland 
owning tribefl are the Thikors, Brahman*, and Mutalmini, who hold 
about 36 10, and ai per cent of the Dutnet respectively Coobes 
and un*killed town labourers receive a^d. to 3J(i per diem , agncultnral 
labourers, ajd to jd. bncklayen and carpenters, 6d. to 7^(1. The 
pnces-current of food-grama ruled as follow* in 1882-83 — ^Vheat, 
61. 3d per cwL best nee, 16s. per cwt common nee, 7s. 4d per 
cwt j^r 4*. 7d per cwt hdjra 43- pd per cwt These pnees are 
considerably more than double of thote which prevailed m 1803 

Natural Cdlamtius , — ITie fiunines of 1770 and 1783 doubtless 
affected Farukhibdd, a* they did the whole of the Nortb-Westem 
Provmcei, but the exutmg accounts are too scanty to admit of 
separate estinmtei for each District In subsequent famines, Farnkb- 
fliid luffered severely m the four wont year*, 1803-04, 1815-16 
1825-26 and 1837-38 The area affected by minor scaratie* did 
not extend *0 fiir northward os to embrace the far^ands then 
included under the present Dutnet and the »onthem portion of the 
exuting territory ongitudly mcorporated with Cawnpur and Etiwab 
15 beheved to have been mneh more liable to dearth than the northern 
region although the opeomg of the canal m the southern portion of 
the Dutnee, and other less intelbgible canses, bai rendered this tract 
comparatively safe m recent times of scarcity In the disastrousj 
•eason of 1837-38 ForuUulbdd ttiffered with great seventy neaib 
one fourth of cultivated area bemg abandoned. In August 
1837 relief measures wrre adopted, reaching their maximum m March 
1838. The famine of i860 was confined to the Upper DoA and 
RohUkhand, and scarcely affected thi* District, except by raising the 
pnee of gram. The last scarcity m 1868-69 occasioned connderable 
distress in Faiukhibid for a short penod, but the dearth rapidly passed 
away Relief operation* continued from February to October 1869. 

Camwurrt and Tradt . — The cereal crops produced m the District 
barel) tufSce for local need*, and no surplus for export exist* on the 
contmr) gram u largely imported from Oudh and RohilUiand for the 
use of Fomkhibdd aty Bat potatoes and other products are largely 
exported. The receipti at the femes and badges have increased five 
fold smee r844, a fact which shows how greatly more active the traffic 
of the Dirtnct ha* become during the mtcrval. The atyof Farukhdbdd 
contains a few native bankmg establishments bat their operation* do 
not extend to the village* of the District, where the profesnonal monej 
lender and the ^mfndJr tuW retain the cxclocve power of making cn^ 
advance*, and keep a firm bold over the indebted pcaiantry The 
prevalent rates of mterert are from 181037 per cent on personal secunt} 

6 to 15 per cent cm Jewels or other pledge*, and 10 to 24 per cent 
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on mortgages of landed property Fatehgarh town is noted for its 
manufacture of tents, and also for its gun-carriage factory, which since 
1S30 has been the sole depot for suppl}ing the Bengal Army wuth gun- 
camages and other vehicles required for garrison, field, and siege 
artillery The principal manufactures of the District are sugar and 
indigo Two European planters have between them thirteen indigo 
factories, and several minor concerns are worked by natives Other 
manufactures include the weaving of cloth and chint?, and the extraction 
of saltpetre The Grand Trunk Road formed till recently the chief 
connecting link between Farukhdbdd and the surrounding countr}', 
keeping up the communication with the east and north-west , but in 
1S81, the Caw npur-Farukhdbad light railway was opened, and this now 
forms the chief communication with the east The same line is about 
to be extended to Hathras, and operations have (18S3) been commenced 
This line will be the chief route to the Panjab, Agra, Rohilkhand, and 
perhaps even Bombay 'I he District has been hitherto injuriously 
affected by its distance from the railway sjstem When the Grand 
'i'runk Road and the river Ganges formed the mam channels of com- 
merce, the situation of Farukhdbad admirably adapted it for the trade 
m which Its merchants were chiefly engaged, but when the railway 
offered a new and better outlet for the produce of the North-West, 
the course of traffic deserted the city for towns more favourably 
situated on the modern route The road into Rohilkhand crosses 
the Ganges at Fatehgarh, where a bridge of boats suffices for the 
requirements of traffic during the greater part of the year , but inter- 
ruption IS caused in the rains by the substitution of ferry-boats for a 
standing bridge Internal communication is well maintained by an 
excellent system of unmetalled roads, while abundant feeders m ever}' 
direction connect the various villages with each other and with the 
main thoroughfares 

Admmtsiraiion — The District staff usually comprises a Collector- 
Magistrate, a Joint Magistrate, an Assistant and two Deputy Magistrates, 
besides the ordinary fiscal, medical, and constabulary officials. Farukh- 
abdd is the head-quarters of a civil and sessions judge, whose jurisdiction 
IS entirely confined to the District The whole amount of revenue, 
impenal, municipal, and local, raised within the District in 1876, was 
_;^i97,229, of which ;^i24,673, or more than five-eighths, was derived 
from the land tax. In 1882-83, the total imperial revenue was returned 
at ;i^is 6,975, of which the land tax contributed ;;^i22,523 The 
cost of civil administration in the same year, as represented by the 
salaries of officials and police of all kinds, was ;i^34,o43 The last land 
settlement was commenced in 1863, and completed in 1874, it 
resulted in an increase of revenue by ^^12,127 Farukhdbdd contains 
two places of confinement for cnminals — the central prison and the 
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Dutnct jail, both of which ore situated within a short distance of 
Fatehgarh. The central jafl had a daily average of 1078 pmoners 
in 1882 of whom 43 were females. 'Hie Distnet jail contained m 
the same year a daily average of 340 prisoners, of whom 8 were 
females. The total strength of the 0 Btnct regular and rauniapal police 
force was 906 men and the cost of their naaintcnance was ;^8884, of 
which ^£“6479 contributed from Pivvmcial revenoes, and 
from mamapaJ or local funds. There was also a mral or village pohee 
force of 3<»4 men, and a road patrol of 68 men, nuintamed at a cost 
of These figures give an average of i police m a n to every o 57 

square mile of area and every 305 of the population while the cost of 
maintenance amounted to ^9, los. 7jd. per square mDe and 4}d- per 
head. There are 15 imperial and 12 local post-offices and there is a 
railway telegraph station at Fatehgarh. There were m 1882 i66Govern 
meut inspected schools m the Distnct, with a joint roll of 5319 pupils. 
There ate also a number of pnvate uninspected schools and the Census 
Report of 1881 returned 6488 boys and 347 girls as under instruction 
besides 20,169 mides and 419 females able to read and write, bat 
not under instruction The aty of Faruthibid has a school, and 
an Anglo-vermailar school is esUbhsbed at FatehgirL Hie Patnet 
contains only one maniapality Fatebgarb-com FarakhiMd. 

Mtdual AfpaU — Faruhhdbdd bean the repntation of being one of 
the healthiest Dutnets m the Dodb TTie general elevation is con- 
siderable, the chmate is dry and the country possesses remarkable 
freedom from epidemics The trans-Gaugenc ^rgands however mast 
be excepted as low lying and damp. TTie annual mean temperature 
was 77 F m 1874 the lowest monthly mean bong 58 m January 
and the highest 94 in May The ohservotory was closed in 1875 
The cold weather begms later than in the Distncts to the west, and 
lasts from abont the end of October to the end of March, The hot 
weather lasts till the end of June or the beginning of July when the 
rainy season sets in which lasts tffl October The average annual 
rainfall for a pienod of thirty-five years eriding 1881 amounted to 29 5 
inches the maximum bang 47 a inches in 1867 and the ramimum 
12 I inches in 1868 (the year of scaraty) In r88r the rainfall was 
27 5,ynChes, or a inches below the average Fevers prevail in August 
and September The total number of deaths recorded in 1882 was 
35^89, or 31 3 per thousand of the population, of which 13 010 were 
owing to fevers. The average registered mortality for the five previous 
>ean was 37 55 per thousand. Four chantaWe dispensaries, at Famkh 
4 bdd Fatehgarh Kdimganj, and Mfrdn-khSanii, afforded rehef in 1883 
to 36915 persons, mcludmg 1438 hwJoor paticots. [For further 
information regarding Farukhibid, see the Gaufinr cf ikt N»rth 
// (Stem Prmnees voL viL pp i-qoa (AllahJbfd, Goi-cmraent Press, 
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18S4) Final Report of the Settlement of the Farukhdbdd Disinct 

b)' H T Evans, Esq, CS (1S75), Census Report of 1881 for the 
Noi th-Westti n Ptoinnccs and Oudh; Admimsti ation and Dcpait- 
mcntal Reports of the NorthAVeston Provinces from 1880 to 1S83 ] 

Fanikhdbtld — Head-quarters tahsU of Farukhrlbild District, Nortli- 
■Western Provinces, lying along the iiest bank of the Ganges, and 
comprising the paigands of Bhojpur, Muhammaddbad, Pahdra, and 
Shamsdbad East Area, 343 square miles, of A\hich 222 arc cultivated 
With the exception of a small tract of 4^. square miles, the whole tract 
lies in the hangar or upland portion of the District, along the high cliff 
above the alluvial basin of the Ganges Population (1881) 255,127, 
namely, Hindus, 218,253, Muhammadans, 35,917, Jains, 100, and 
‘others,’ 857 Land revenue, ;!^23,977 , total Government revenue, 
;^28,35 o, rental paid by cultivators, ^29,528 The tahsll contained 
in 1883, 3 civil and 10 criminal courts (including the head-quarter 
courts) , 5 police circles {thdnds) , 217 regular police, and 640 village 
watchmen {chaukiddrs) 

Farukhdbdd. — City and municipality m Farukhdbdd Distnet, North- ‘ 
Western Provinces Situated in lat 27° 23' 35" n, and long 79° 36' 
50" E , t\\ 0 or three miles from the right or west bank of the Ganges, 
■which formerly flowed under its walls, distant from Caivnpur 83 
miles north-west, and from Etaw'ah 62 miles north-east It is the 
terminus of the Cawnpur and Farukhdbdd light railway, now (1883) 
being extended to Hathras Population (1881) 62,437, namely, 
males 31,416, and females 31,021 Hindus numbered 42,133, 
Muhammadans, 18,172, Jains, 98, and Christians, 34 Area 
of toivn site, 1802 acres The towm forms a joint municipality with 
Fatehgarh, the civil station of the District in its immediate neighbour- 
hood Municipal income in 1882-83, ;j(^S53o, of which ^^48 7 7 was 
derived from octroi j average incidence of taxation, is 3|d per head 
of the population (74,872) within municipal limits Farukhdbdd is a 
handsome and well-built town, wnth many of its streets shaded by 
avenues of trees It was founded about 1714 by Nawdb Muhammad 
Khdn, and named after the Mughal Emperor Farukhsiyj'ar A mud 
fort, once the residence of the Nawdbs of Farukhdbdd, commands 
an extensive -view of the Ganges valley The trade of the towm was 
formerly considerable, but it rapidly dechned on the diversion of 
commerce by the opening of the East Indian Railway Now that 
Farukhdbdd itself is connected ■with the general railway system of India, 
it is hoped 4 hat commerce wall revave, and there are already encouraging 
signs of improvement m this respect Zild school , dispensary , head- 
quarters at the adjacent cml station of ' Fatehgarh For early 
history and Mutiny narrative, see Far^ukhabad District 

Farukhnagar. — Toivn and mumcipality in Gurgdon tahM and 
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Distnct, PuBjab, ntuated in laL a8 25 ttnd long. 76 51 
30 E., in the midst of a sandy sterile tract m the north west of 
District the Rohtak bcirder miles from the termmus of a 
branch of the Ri}patina Milwi State Raflway Population (1881) 
8738 namely Hmdns, 5398, Muhammadans, 3950 Jams, 375 
Sikhs, 6, and others, 9 number of houses, 1215 In 1875, Fanikh 
ibid contained a population of 10 594, and its recent falling off is 
attributable to a vniilent epidemic fever in 1878-79 Municipal 
mcome (1882-83) ^823 or an average mcidence of is, lod per 
head of the population expenditorc, ^693- The town 11 octagonal 
in shape and surrounded by a high wall with fonr gates. It has 
two broad hdxirs running at right angles to one another well paved 
and drained, and flawkpd with good shops. TTie other streets and 
courts ore n ar r o w and crooked. The pnnapal eiport 11 salt, produced 
by evaporation from the waters of saline wells m the neighbourhood 
and the imports are enreSned sugar gram, spices, and piece-goods. 
The salt trade waa once considerable, but since the extension of raflwa) 
communication has cheapened the eupenor salt from the Simbhar lake, 
It has been on the decline. The chief bnJdings are the Delhi 
gate the SJmh mdfuU or Nawib s palace, m which are now located the 
municipal hall, rest house, school, police station, and post-o£&ce a fine 
mosque large well with stone staircase to the water and 0 dispeosai} 
The town was founded m 1713 m the reign of the Emperor Farukh' 
fiyyai, after whom it was name^ by a Baluch chief Dalel Khdn, bettei 
known by his title of Faujdir Khin, the govanor of the country The 
fhmfly held possession of the country tiU 1757 when the place was 
conquered by the Jits of Bhartpoi. Twelve years afterwards it was 
recaptured by the grandson of Fanjdir Kbin and in 1803 when the 
British supremacy began, he was confirmed m his possessions and 
digmtiea. The family ruled till 1857 when the thfin Nawib Ahmad 
All Kh in, was hanged for partiapation m the rebellion, and the estate 
was conferred on Tafuixul Hnsain Khin, as a reward for good service 
during the Mutiny and is still (1883) held by his son, Surij-ud-dm 
Haidar who holds the position of on honorary magistrate. 

FfltUhAbdd. — Town, mimiopality and head-quarters of Fotehibdd 
takAI Hissir Distnct, Punjab distant from Hissir 30 mile* north-west 
Lat 29 31 N long. 75 30 K. Population (1881) 2992 namelj 
Muhammadans, 1720 Hmdns, 1254 Jams, 37 and Sikh, i number 
of housei, 610. A third-class mnnicipahly mcome (1882-83) 
;^i99 expenditure, 4^202. Founded by the Emperor Firoi Shfh, 
and named after his son Fatdh Kbin. Held at the beginning of the 
present century by a BhatU chieftain, Khin Bahddur Khin. North 
of the town runs a cut from the nver Ghaggar, constructed by Firoi 
ShJh and still used for purposes of irrigatloti. Cotisldcra.ble manu 
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facture of countr)' doth, export of grain and to Bikaner (Bickaneer) 
and the Bdgar temtor }' , brisk trade in leather TahslVt, police station, 
jarrf;, staging bungalow, and dispensar) 

Fatelld,bd,d. — TahsU of Agra District, Nortli-Western Provinces, 
l}ing on the south bank of the river Jumna (Jamund). Lat 29° 15' to 
29“ 34' jsr. , long 75" 16' to 75“ 51' i:. Area, 241 square miles, 
of ivhich 163 are cultivated Population (iSSi) 104,762, namely, 
males 56,835, and females 47,927 Hindus numbered 97,543 , 
Muhammadans, 5962, Jams, 1244, and ‘others,’ 13 Number of 
villages, 16 r The lies between the Jumna and Utangan rivers, 
and contains a large ravine area, with a considerable amount of low- 
lymg sandy soil at the foot of the ravines along the rivers Proceeding 
inland, the soil gradually changes as the higher lands are approached, 
and the greater part of the upland area is a good loam, light m places, 
but of average fertiht)^ Land re\enue, ;^2 7,000, total Government 
revenue, s rental paid b)' cultivators, ^42,885 , incidence of 

Government revenue per acre, 3s 6^d In 1883, tlie contained 

I civil and 1 criminal court, with 4 police circles {thdiids ) , strength of 
regular police, 44 men , ullage watchmen {fJiaiiktddis\ 336 

Fatelid,bd,(L — Towm and head-quarters of Fatehdbad tahsU, Agra 
Distnct, North-Western Provinces, situated m lat 27° i' 30" n, long 
78° 20' 30" E, 21 miles south-east of Agra City Population (1881) 
4441 Tahs'tU, viuftsiji, police station, post-office, boys’ and gurls’ 
schools The towm has but little trade , small bi-weekly market For 
police and consen-ancy purposes, a house-tax is levied under the 
provisions of Act xx of 1856, which m 1881-82 yielded ^£"93 The 
town was ongmally named Zafmagar, and w'as changed to Fatehdbdd 
by Aurangzeb, after his victory over his unfortunate brother Ddra, 
m 1658 The Emperor built a mosque here on the spot on which 
he rested after the battle, as w'ell as a sardt, now the tahsUi, and a tank, 
wffiich has now nearly silted up He also planted a large grove to the 
south-east of the town, wffiich still remains m tolerable preservation 

Fatebganj (East) — Village and battle-field in Bareilly (Bareli) 
Distnct, North-Western Provinces, lying m lat 28° 4' n , and long 79° 
42' E , on the route from Bareilly to Shdhjahdnpur, 23 miles south-east 
of the former town Population (1881) 2189 Founded by Shuja- 
ud-dauM, Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, m commemoration of the Bntish 
victory over the Rohill^s m 1774, which gave him possession of the 
greater part of Rohfikhand Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn, the RohilM chieftain, 
fell m this engagement Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way Pohee station, post-office, village school, and sardt or native mn. 
Market twice a week. 

Fatebganj (West). — Village m Baredly (Bareh) Distnct, Nortli- 
Westem Provinces , famous as the scene of a British victory over the 
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•Rn hnUi in October 1794* Lat 28 28 n, long 79 34 E. A 
montunent marts the bunal-place of the Company's troops, and a 
carved tomb -mth minarets covers the remains of trro Rohilli chicis- 
Pohce station, encamping-groimd, missionary school, and 2 sardxs 
PatfihgfarL — Tomi, cantonment, and admmistrative head-quarters 
of Faruthibdd Distnct, North-Western Provinces and station on the 
Cawnpor Faruthitdd Railway adjoining the native city of Farukh 
ABAD 3 miles to the eastward Let 27 22 55 k long. 79 40 30 e. 
Population (1881) 12,435 riamely Hindus 8728, Muhammadans,- 
3588 and Christians 119 area, 383 acres- The mflitary station of 
Falehgarh dates from 1777 although the town did not pass into the 
possession of the British until 1803 Famkhibdd Distnct having lallen 
under the power of the Oudh Wosfrs, Fatehgarh formed an outpost 
against the Marfith^ and the Bntish bngade lent to the Naw^ Waifr 
was stationed at Fatehgarh m 1777 At the cession m 1802 Fatehgarh 
became the head-quarters of a Governor Generals Agent, and of the 
Board of Comnuisioners for the Ceded Provinces. Hoi Ira r attacked 
the fort of Fatehgarh in 1804, but was defeated and put to preapitatfi 
flight by the tnnely amval of Lord Lake From this tune, nothuig 
eventful occurred m the history of Fatehgarh until the outbreak of 
the Mutiny m 1857 m the course of which nearly the entire population 
of European blood m the statioD, upwards of 200 m numbtf were 
killed by the rebels. A few who sought flight early m June 
succeeded m readung Cawnpur only to be seised by the Ndna and 
massacred. Those who remamed behmd, after sustaining a siege of 
upwards of a week, were forced to abandon the fort, which had been 
undermined by the rebels, and to betake themselves to the Ganges. On 
their way down the river they were attacked by the rebels and villagcxB 
on both sides of the nver One boat reached Bithdr where it was 
captured the occupants were taken prisoners to Cawnpur and sub- 
sequently massacred. Another boat grounded m the nver the day after 
leaving Fatehgarh, and the passengers were shot down or drowned in 
thenr attempt to reach land. A number of the refugees were brought 
back to Fatehgarh and after bemg kept m confinement for nearly three 
weeks, were shot or sabred on the parade ground. Their remains were 
cast into a well over which has been built a memonal cross, with a 
memorial church near to iL Fatehgarh still forms a mihtnry station of 
the Afecrut dmsion of the Bengal army the force usually stationed hero 
consisti of three companies of European and two of Natii'c mfiintry 
A Government gun-camage fiictoiy was established at Fatehgarh in 
1818 which, smee the abolition of the central thetory at C<»ipore 
(Kiifpor), near Calcutta, in 1830, has been the sole dep6t for 5uppl>ing 
the Bengal army with gun-camages and other vehicles required for 
garrison field, and siege artillery The factory is superintended by on 
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officer of the Ro) al Artillery, assisted by a commissioned officer of the 
same corps, and six European overseers The working establishment 
m 1883 consisted entirely of natives, the average number employed 
being about 625 daily. Two natne Christian settlements are main- 
tained at or near Fatehgarh, by the American Presb) terian Mission. 
The Mission dates from the great famine of 1837-38, and vas estab- 
hshed as an orphanage for children vhose parents had died or had 
abandoned them As the orphans grew up, houses were built, and 
lands assigned to them, till a village was formed, and afterwards a 
second establishment was set up at Burhpur. Many of the native 
Christians are emploj ed as catechists, and others as domestic or public 
servants But the bulk of the community support themselves by tilling 
the plots of land allotted to them, or by working in the tent factory. 
This industry was originally established by the Mission, and managed 
by It Since the Mutiny, the native Chnstians have worked it inde- 
pendently, and for some years past as a flounshing Limited Incor- 
porated Company The Mission maintains a high school, and several 
elementary schools both for boys and girls in the neighbourhood of the 
station ; also a mission church Besides the usual public courts and 
offices, the other public buildings comprise the central prison, District 
jail. Government and mission high schools, police station, ddk bungalow, 
and 2 sardts or natuc inns Fatehgarh forms a joint municipality with 
Farukhdbdd Municipal income in 1882-83, vhich ^^4877 

vas derived from octroi, average incidence of taxation, is 3fd per 
head of the population (74,872) within municipal limits 

Fatehgarh. — Tov n in Fatehgarh ^a/ls^l, Gurddspur Distnct, Punjab. 
Population (1881) 4078, namely, 2644 Muhammadans, 1167 Hindus, 
263 Sikhs, and 4 ‘others,’ number of houses, 591 A third-class 
municipality with a revenue in 1882-83 of > expenditure, 

j^i88 , average incidence of taxation, is per head of the population 
Bdzdr, police station, school, dispensary, and sardi The town is the 
seat of a considerable shawl-weaving industry conducted by immigrants 
from Kashmir 

Fatehjang — Tahsil of Rdnal Pindi Distnct, Punjab, situated 
between 33° 9' 30" and 33° 44' 30" n laL, and between 72° 25' 30" 
and 73“ 3' 30" E. long It contains the Khan-i-Mdrat range, and the 
eastern half of the Chitta Pahdr hdls Area, 798 square miles. 
Population (1881) 107,100, namely, males 56,377, and females 50,723, 
average density, 134 persons per square mile Muhammadans 
numbered 96,959, Hindus, 9085; Sikhs, 105, ‘others,’ 951 Revenue 
of the tails'll (1883), ;^io,283 The administrative staff consists of i 
taJisUddr and 2 honorary magistrates, presiding over 2 civil and 3 
cnminal courts Number of pohee circles (thdnds), 2 , strength of 
regular police, 37 men , village watchmen {cJiaiiktddi s), 169 
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Fatehjanif — T otto and head-quarters of Fatchjang iaksU^ Riwal 
Pmdi Dntnct Lat. 33 35 w., long. 73 3S e. PopnlaGon (18S1) 
487s namely Muhammadan*, 3337, Hindu*, 1527, Sikhs, 16 
others, 5. The town is situated on a branch of the Northern Punjab 
State Railway from Riwal Pindi to Kohit, midway between the Khin 
1 Mifrat range and the Chitta Pah^ hiHs. There is no municxpality 
The town contains a court bouse, police station staging bungalow, 
sardiy school house, and dispensary The railway station u half a mile 
to the north of the town, 

Fatehkheldi — Town in Buldina Distnct, Ber^r situated m lat 
20 ri 30 N,, and long. 76 27* e,, on the smaD nver Bhogdwati, an 
affluent ot the Pengangi Population (1881)3*50. The ongmal name 
of the town was Shakarkheldo, but it was changed to Fatehkhelda 
( Field of Victory ') m commemoration of a decisive success gained here 
by the Nirim m 1724 over Mubiim Khin, who was slain on the field 
of battle. Smcfi the sack of the town by Smdhias troops m 1803 
before Assaye, and the great farrune of that year Fatehkhdda has 
&Dea into decay and a large ortcnt of gr oun d is covered with nnned 
habrtaacQS. 

Tftteh PaiJAl. — Mountain cbam in Kjishmfr (Cashmere) States 
Punjab, forming a segment of a aide, and bounding the K a shmir 
valley to the south. LaL 33 34 n,, long 74 40 e. Estunated height, 
about 12 000 feet total length, 40 miles. 

Tatahpnr — Bntish Dutnct in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North Western Provinces, lying between 25 36 17 and *6 16 13 n 
laL, and between 80 16 15* and 81 23 z, long. Fatchpur forms a 
District of the Allah^bdd Divuion. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ganges, dividing it from Rii Bareb District in Oudh on the west by 
Cawnpur on the sooth by the Jumna, separating it from Hamlrpur 
and Binda Districts and on the east by ADahibid Distnct Aj^ 
1639 square miles, population (1881) 683,745 The admmistrative 
head-quarters are at Fatehvur Town 

Phystmi Aspeds , — ^TTie Distnct of Fatehpur forms a portion of the 
Dodb or great aHuvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna 
0amund) being only separated from their point of junction by a 
tnangnlar tongue of land which belongs to the adjoming Distnct of 
Aixaiiabad It* mam fea tur e s do not differ from those common to 
the whole monotonous level enclosed by the two great nver* of Upper 
India. It consists for the most part of a highly-cultivated plain, whose 
soil IS composed of the loam, sfllv and clay deposited ui earlier period* 
by the diamage of the Himdlaygn slopes. The central portion pre sen ts 
the appearance of an unbroken level, only relieved In place* by barren 
and sharply-defined usar plains, the saline efflorescence of which 
glisteni like hoar-frost in the rnonung sun or thickly studded In the 
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neighbourhood of the villages A\ith leafy groves of mango and 
viahud trees A ndgc of higher land, forming the watershed of the 
Distnct, runs through it from east to west, at an average distance of 
5 miles from the Ganges The country is thus divided into two 
declivities — the one, only a few miles in breadth, sloping rapidly 
down toward the Ganges on the northern border , the other, with a 
stretch of some 15 or 20 miles, falling gradually southward till it ends 
in the wnlder ^ alley of the Jumna The portions of these plains which 
abut on the two great rivers arc seamed in every direction by deep 
ravines, especiallj on the banks of the Jumna and its tributary streams 
In the extreme west of the District, three large watercourses may be 
considered to attain the dignity of rivers The Pdndu flows northward 
into the Ganges , the Rind and the Niln sw'ell the w'aters of its 
great confluent The tract enclosed bctivcen the Jumna and the two 
last-named streams is one tangled mass of ravines, whose scenery is 
often picturesque and varied The mam channels are fed by innumer- 
able nmlets, eacli of which cuts its way through beds of nodular lime- 
stone into tlie central gorge , while the sides are clothed wntli matted 
jungle, in whose recesses lurk wild boars, wolves, and leopards 
Shallow' lakes {jhih) abound in the midland portion of the Distnct, 
which is not drained by any considerable stream They are generally 
temporar}', being filled during the rams, and drj'mg up in January 
or Februaty' As long as the water stands in them, wild-fowl of every 
kind may be found in abundance , and during the hot w'eather nilgdt 
and antelope take refuge in the dry beds, when driven by the harvest 
from their ordinary shelter among the standing crops As a w'hole, the 
western region is the most cut up by ravines and covered with Mhil 
jungle j the central tract is more generally cultivated, though inter- 
spersed with frequent patches of useless vsa 7 ‘ , and the eastern slope, 
near the Allahabdd border, is one unbroken reach of smiling and 
prosperous tillage 

ITtstofy — In the earliest times, Fatehpur was inhabited by the Bhils,. 
a tribe of non-Aryan aborigines, one of whose kings is mentioned 
in the Ramdyana as the host of Rdma At a later date, it appears 
to have formed part of the wide dominions ruled over by the of 
Argal, whose territories stretched from the borders of Kanauj to the 
gates of Allahdb^d The Angal R£j£s fought against the Muhammadans 
as alhes of the Kdnauj Rdjd Even after the defeat of the latter, they 
held a more or less independent position until the time of Akbar, who 
for some shortcoming sent a force against the Angal Rdja, He was 
defeated and slam, and his forts and palaces razed to the ground 
The estate then passed into the hands of the Thdkur Rijds of Asothar, 
as revenue fanners on behalf of the Mughal government Like the rest 
of the Dodb, it was overrun in 11:94 a d by Shahab-ud-din Ghorf, and 
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became thencefortii a portion of the Delhi kingdom. In 1376, the fief 
of Ftlehpcr wiis mnde ovtet with, Kora in AlUMbid and Mahobi m 
Hamfrptir to the care of a Viceroy knorm as the Mdlik nl Shark, 
Order was niccessfuUy maintruned by this officer during the terrible 
raids of Timdr and the country enjoyed comparaUve secunty through 
out the troublous penod which preceded the final establishment of 
Mughal rule. Bibar conquered the Diatnct about 1529 but rt still 
remained a stronghold of the Pothin resistance, and was the centre of 
the reactionary movement under Sher Shih, by which Humiyiin was 
dnven for a wiuTe from the newly-founded throne of his father During 
the slow dechne of the Delhi dynasty Fatehpur ^ras entrusted to the 
Governor of Oudh but m 1736 it was overrun by the ilanlthis, on 
the invitation of Ajaju a disaffected landholder of Kora. The M a rith is 
retained possession of the Distnct until 1750 when it was wrested from 
them by the Pathins of Fatehgarh. Three years later Safdar Jong the 
ptacuc^y mdependent Warir of Oudh, reconquered the country for 
hu own benefit In 1759 the Wasfr threw off his nominal allegiance 
to Delhi and was acknowledged by the Bntisb os a sovereign pnnee m 
1765 By the treaty of that year Fatebpor was handed over to the 
titular Emperor Shih Alam, but when in 1774, the Emperor threw 
himself into the hands of the Maiithis, his eastern temtones were 
considered to have escheated, and the British sold them for 50 I 4 kks of 
rupees to the Nawib Wazfr As the Oudh Government was in Q 
chrome state of arrears with r^pird to the paymeot of its stipulated 
tribute a new arrangement was effected m 1801 by which the Nawdb 
ceded Allahibdd and Kora to the English, m lieu of all outstandmg 
claims. Fatehpur at first was dmded between the Distncts of AUabibid 
and Cawnpur bat m 1814, a separate charge was erected at Bithilr 
on the Ganges, which was transferred eleven years later to Fatehpur 
The benefits of settled go?emment were nowhere more conspicuous 
than here. In 1798, the Distnct was described as a waste:, whose 
ruined towns bore lamentable marks of former prosperity But some 
half-century later, it is spoken of as a boundless garden, m which fields 
of sugar-cane, cotton, poppy and cereals alternated with beautiful 
groves of mango or tamonnd, overshadmg the village mosques and 
tanks. No event of interest occurred after the introduction of 
Bntlih rule, until the Mutiny of 1857 On the 6th of June, news of 
the Cawnpur ontbreak omved at the station. On the 8th, a treasure 
guard returning from ATlahibid proved mutinous and next day the 
mob rose, burnt the houses, and plundered all the property of the 
European residents. The civil officers escaped to Bind^ except the 
Judge, who was murdered. On the aSth of June, the fourteen fti^vcs 
from Cawnpur landed at Shlnrdjpur in this District, and rrere all killed 
but four who escaped by swimimog to the Oudh shore. The District 
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remained in the hands of the rebels throughout the month , but on 
the 30th, General Neill sent off iMajor Renaud’s column from Allahdbdd 
to CawTipur On the nth of Jul>, General Ha^elock’s force joined 
Renaud’s at Khaga, and next day they defeated the rebels at Bilanda 
The} then attacked and shelled Fatehpur, drove out the rebels, and 
took possession of the place On the 15th, Havelock advanced to 
Aung and drov e the enemy back on the Pdndu Nadi There a second 
battle vv as fought the same day, and the insurgents vv ere driven out of 
the District in full flight on Cavvnpur. We could not, however, retain 
possession of the District except just along the Grand Trunk Road ; 
and order was not finally re-established till after the fall of Lucknow 
and the return of Lord Clyde’s army to Cavvnpur, when the Gwalior 
mutineers were finally driven off 

Population — Fatehpur is one of the Districts vv here agriculture and 
population appear to have reached their utmost limits In 1865, the 
Census showed a population of 681,053, being a steady increase upon 
prev lous returns in 184S and 1853 In 1872, the Census gave a total 
population of 663,877, or a decrease of 17,176 persons in seven years. 
The last enumeration, in 1881, returned the population at 683,745, 
showing an increase of 19,868 over the returns for 1872, and leaving 
the population as regards numbers practically the same as in 1865 
The results arrived at by the Census of 1881 may be summarized 
as follows* — Area of District, 1638 7 square miles , towns and villages, 
1414, houses, 131,589 Total population, 683,745, namely, males 
3475587, and females 336,158 From these data the following 
av^erages may be calculated — Persons per square mile, 417, villages 
per square mile, o 86 , houses per square mile, 80 , persons per village, 
483 , persons per house, 52 As regards religious distinctions, Fateli- 
pur, like the rest of the Dodb, remains essentially Hindu, in spite of its 
long subjection to a Muhammadan power The Census of i88r 
returned the Hindus at 609,380, or 89 12 per cent , and the Muhamma- 
dans at 74,218, or 10 85 per cent of the population The remaining 
population consisted of 88 Christians, 58 Jains, and i Sikh The 
number of Brahmans is 70,427, most of whom are landholders or 
domestic servants A few, however, are to be found at Shiurijpur and 
other places of pilgnmage along the Ganges, as superintendents of the 
religious bathing-places, pnests in the temples, or guides and caterers for 
the pilgrims. The Rdjputs number 44,715 persons They are generally 
well-to-do landlords , but as cultivators, they are reputed quarrelsome 
and lazy, and they do not make good tenants There are a few villages 
owned by Kdyasth auction-purchasers, and tilled by Th£kur peasants, 
the former proprietors, m which it is said that the landlord dare not 
show his face from year to year, and that the agent can only collect the 
rents at great personal risk Baniyds number 21,586, engaged, as usual. 
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in commercifll ponmitt. These three tribes form the npper and more 
prosperous 'ITie remainder of the Hindus, numbermg m all 

473 652 persons, belong to thp- Sddtn or lower castes. As a rule they 
are darker shorter, and more sparely built than the higher castes, 
besides often betraying m their features other traces of abongtnal 
descent TTie Ktnrrpfs, 39806 m number and Kdchhfa (38,239), are 
mdustnous and dihgent tenants, the agncultnral backbone of the 
District They pay higher rents than any other tribes, and pay them 
easily The Ahtra (59,399^ Lodhls (46 609) and (29,451) are a 
turbulent and quarrelsome set, but sometnnes make ^ cultivators 
Under Thikur masters. It 13 firom them that the giminal class is most 
frequently reermted and they also furnish a large proportion of the 
village watchmen and protective servants. The Gar^nyas, who are 
shepherds and herdsmen, number 22 088 , and the MalUhs, boatmen 
and fishers, 23 297 Next to the Brihinans the most numerous caste 
m the Distnct are the despised Chnmrfis, the general labouring popula 
tioD, who only emerged from a state of senu-santude under British 
role. The Musalmins are found chiefly m the north-eastern portion 
of the Distnct As a rule, they are more prosperous and enei^tic 
than the Hindus, a large oombtf being snudl but m the 

towns many have been reduced to great poverty In Tappa J£i _/»*/■ 
gartd there u a considerable body of half con v er t ed Rilputs, who still 
describe themselves by their caste title. 

DmjUfM itdo Towrt and Country — ^The population is entirely rurol 
in i88r only three towns cootained a popclation exceeding 5000 
namely FATEHPxm, population 31 338 Binoju, 6698 and Jahakabad, 
5 44. Of the 1414 villages and towns, 49S had less than two hundred 
inhabitants, 538 from two to five hundred, 314 from five hundred to a 
thousand, 107 fiora one to two thousand, 30 from two to three thousand 
14 from three to five thousand, and 3 upwards of five thousand As 
regards occupation, the Census Report dassifie* the male population 
into SIX main groups as under — (i) Professional, mclodmg avil and 
miUtaiy and the learned professions, 6808 (2) domestic servants, 

lodgmg-hoase keepers, etc. 914 (3) commercial, mcludmg merchants, 
traders, camera, etc., 3878 (4) agnculturul, including cultivator*, 

gardeners, sheep and cattle tenders, etc. 161 131 (5) industnsl, 

including manufacturers artisans, etc 43 603 (6) indcfimte and non- 
prodactive (compnsing 31361 general labourers and 110893 male 
children and persons of unspecified occupation) 133 153 

Asnodturt. — ^The Distnct contains 879 square milea of culbvatcd 
land, and a very small margm of the available area now remains 
untUled. The ravine-clad country of the western pargands is of course 
mcapablc of cultivation, while a few dser plains break in upon the 
ploughed fields of the central pxirtion but the greater port of the soil 
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IS cultivated up to a very high point The fertile black alluvial mould, 
knomi as wa/, occurs in several places along the Jumna, and there is 
a stnp of similar deposit between the high and low vater mark of 
the Ganges, on nhich the best crops of the District arc raised. The 
harvests are those common to the -whole Dodb The khaiifox autumn 
crops are sown after the first rains m June, and ripen in October or 
November They consist of rice, cereals, and millets , jodi and hdjra 
being the principal staples Area under 'kharif crops in 1882-83, 
256,179 acres As soon as the rams arc over and the water 
has drained off the land, the wheat, barley, gram, oats, peas, and 
other lahi crops are sown, about the end of October, and these 
ripen from March to i\Iay. Area under lahi crops m 1882-83, 
291,619 acres. Autumn and spring harvests are not generally 
taken off the same lands within the tw'elve months , but if the autumn 
rice crop has been harv'ested early, the land may be made to produce a 
raU crop as well Ivlanure and irrigation arc both employed for the 
spring harvest, but are seldom applied to the khai If The jMh or 
shallow lakes of the central pargands are of great value for purposes of 
imgation The raht and the nee crops entirely depend upon them 
If the rainfall is scanty, the jhils are drained dry by the end of 
November, the cultivators working night and day in relays to raise the 
water by means of leathern baskets. There are no canals m the 
Distnct, and all irrigation is effected by pnvate agency Imgated 
area m 1882-S3, 147,733 ^cres Of a total area of 1368 7 square 
miles, all but i 2 square mile are assessed for Government revenue 
The total male adult agricultural population, including field labourers, 
was returned by the Census of 1881 at 158,317 persons, cultivatmg 
5635392 acres, or an average of 3 53 acres each The total 
agncultural population, however, mcluding women and children, 
numbers 447,116, or 65 39 per cent of the District population 
Total Government assessment, including rates and cesses, ^^^153,911, 
or an average of 5s 5^d per cultivated acre Total rent paid 
by cultivators, ,3^2 20,083, or 7s 9|d per cultivated acre The 
condition of the peasantry is far from comfortable, and indebted- 
ness is still their almost umversal state The modes of tenure are 
those of the Pro-vince generally The caste pandidyais have very 
much the character of guilds or trades-unions The Kurmi and 
Kachhi cultivators m pargands Ekddla and Dhdta have been known to 
imite together to resist enhancement of there rents They then pay a 
fixed rate per plough or per field towards a general defence fund, from 
which are defrayed the expenses of defending actions brought by 
zamlnddrs Blacksmiths, masons, and carpenters often enforce ver^' 
strict labour rules among their communities , an artisan is not allowed 
to work for lower wages or longer hours than his fellows, and piece- 
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irork 15 ducouraged as much ai possible. Wages or d i nari ly rule os 
follows — Coolies and unskilled labourers, to 3}d, per diem 
ng nnilfrnrfll labourers, a^d. to 3d. bricklayers and carpenters, 6d. to 
as. boys and girls get about onc-hfllf the wages of adults. The 
following were the average pnees^nrrent of food-grams m 1876*— 
^Vheat, 15I sen per rupee, or 78. 3d. per cwt common nee, 18^ strs 
per rupee, or 6t, id. per cwt jodr 30 sen per rupee, or 3s. pd per 
cwt 38 sers per rupee, or 4s. per cwt 

Natural Calamtites — Fatehpur has not sufiered so severely from 
drought of Iflie years as many neighbouring Distncts. Fammes from 
this cause occurred m 1770, in 1783, and in 1837 In i860 scarcely 
any nun fcH m the Dodb, but the worst distress never reached its lower 
e x tr em ity and Fatehpur escaped with comparative immunity In 1864, 
although only 16 inches of ram fell, and the nee crops suffered greatly, 
there was no actual fkmme. In 1868 the ram though more copious, 
was badly distributed, and with the exception of a smgle heavy downpour 
in September none fell after the middle of July The solituy shower 
however prevented the crops from utterly perishing, but the antumn 
harvest was very poor and as the winter passed away without ram, it 
became endent that the spring crops would fail in aF high places 
where the land could not be imgat^ In January 1869, relief works 
were started on a large scale in the southern pars^nds and about 
300 miles of nuied roads were constructed. This gave employment to 
the starving poor till the spring crops were cut in April and the worst 
pressure was thus relieved. There has been no levere distress m the 
Distnct smee that date, although m 1870 heavy floods did a great deal 
of damage to the autumn crops. The scaraty which prevailed through 
out Northern India m 1877-78 did not reach femlne pomt m Fatehpur 
District, although much distress was felt 

Ccvtmerct and Trade, etc — The trade of the Distnct is mamly m 
agncultural produce, and is concentrated m the towns of Fatehpur and 
Nordini. Bmdki, however is the great gram and cattle mart of the 
Distnct, where dealers from Bundelkhand and the Dodb meet to 
exchange their produce. Host of the Bundelkhand gram is sent 
off from the Mauh^ railway station, 5 mfles north of BindJd Brass 
and copper work is turned out in considerable quantities at Khajoha and 
Kora and the latter town has likewise some trade m whips and skins. 
Saltpetre is manufactured to a huge extent ra the northern portion of 
the Distnct, from the saline deposits of the usar plains a good deal 
of refined salt a also made but only furreptUiously as the manufacture 
is prohibited. The means of commonicatiOQ are ample. The East 
Indian Raflway mam hne runs through the heart of the Distnct, with 
fire stations, and a total length within its botmdanes of 55 miles. The 
Grand Trunk Road also traverses the District from side to side with a 
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lengtli of about 60 miles Other excellent roads connect Fatehpur 
uith Oudh, Bundelkhand, and the Dodb generally The Ganges and 
Jumna afford water communication along the ^hole northern and 
southern frontiers. 1 hey still carry a large part of the heavy traffic in 
cotton, gram, and stone, though of course the railway and the Grand 
Trunk Road have seriously diminished its dimensions The only fair 
of any importance is that held at Shiurdjpur, on the Ganges, in the first 
veek of November Its object is primarily religious, but a good deal 
of business is transacted side by side v ith the bathing in the sacred 
river. From 20,000 to 50,000 people often attend it Horses, cattle, 
vhips, shoes, and toys are the chief articles sold, 

Admitnsiraiioti — The District staff usually consists of a Collector- 
Magistrate, a Joint Magistrate, an Assistant^ and an uncovenanted 
Deputy Collector The whole amount of revenue — imperial, municipal, 
and local — raised in the Distnct in 1876 was ^^165, 409 In 18S2-83, 
the impenal revenue of the District amounted to 37,874, of which 
;;^i3o, 834 was derued from the land-tax In the same year the regular 
and muniapal police amounted to 482 men, and the cost of their 
maintenance to ^5487, of vhich ^^49^7 defrayed from provincial 
funds, and the remainder from other sources These figures give an 
average of i policeman to every 3 4 square miles and every 1419 of the 
population The expenditure upon the force is equal to an average of 
7s 2jd per square mile and ifd per inhabitant The regular 
police were supplemented by 1869 village watchmen {c/iaullddrs), 
maintained at a cost of During 1882, the Fatehpur jail 

contamed a daily average of 311 prisoners, of vhom 293 were males and 
18 females The District contains 22 post-offices, of which 14 are 
impenal and 8 local The Government has no telegraph station in 
Fatehpur, but there is a railway telegraph office at each station on the 
East Indian line Education was carried on in this District in 1882-83 
by 107 Government inspected schools, with 3845 scholars Six of the 
schools are for girls There are, hoi\ ever, several pnvate schools unin- 
spected by the educational officers, and the Census Report of 1881 
returned 6082 boys and 12 1 girls as under instruction, besides 19,443 
males and 155 females able to read and VTite, but not under 
instruction For fiscal and administrative purposes, Fatehpur is sub- 
divided into 6 tahsils, 13 pargands, and 20 police circles (f/idnds). 
The Distnct contains only one municipahty — Fatehpur towm 

Medical Aspects — The climate of Fatehpur is that of an ordinary 
Dodb Distnct , but from its easterly position, the west winds do not 
reach it with such force in the hot weather as they display at Agra 
and the adjommg towns ' The surface is somewhat marshy, and the 
numerous shallow lakes {jMls) render the atmosphere damper than that 
of the Upper Dodb The humidity of the climate makes it rathei 
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fevemh, bnt the natirca do not ccpnsider it unhealthy especially when 
compared with the malanoua flats and valley* of Bundelkhand to the 
Rontlt European! enjoy moderate health and the once notorious 
head-quarters at Fatehpar have now been rendered safe by the drainage 
of a large swamp, which fonncrly stretched to the Tfcst of the station. 
Dnrmg the winter months the climate i* most enjoyable, but towards 
the end of March the weather gets rapidly hotter, and m June the 
tbennometcr often remains at 96 or98 F day and night Themaximmn 
rainfall was 53 5 inches m 1870 and the minimum was 16 3 inches in 
1864. The alight ramfell of the latter year was, however so evenly 
distributed, thjJ: droegbt was not felt so severely as m 1868, when i8’6 
inches fell, but so irregularly as to cause a partial famine during the 
following wmtet. The average annual minlall for a period of 33 year* 
ending i88r was 29 99 inches. The rainfall m 1881 was 39 40 mches, 
or g 41 mches above the average. The total number of deaths 
recorded in 1882 was 28,178 or 41 35 per thousand of the population. 
The mean ratio of recorded death* per thousand during the previous 
five years was 33 15 per thousand. There is one charitable dispensary 
m the District, at Fatehpar town , m i88a-*83 it afforded relief to a 
total number of 5793 patients. [For further information regarding 
Fatehpar see the GautUtr of tht Nori?h WtsUm Frovtnm, voL viiL 
(Government Press, Alkhibdd, 1884) Also Final StUlmmi Refcrt tf 
tht FaUMpur Dutnd by A. B. Patteson, Esq^ CS., Fiperi on the 
Census of the Norik H-estem Frommxs and Ovdk for 1881 and the 
Proxanaal Admtnistratton and Defasitfuntal Reports of the North- 
Watem Provtnsts and Oudh from 1880 to 1883.] 

Patehpur — Tahsil as Sub-divisJoD of Fatehpur Distnc^ North- 
Western Frovmces. Area, 357 square miles, of which 170 were 
cultivated in 1881 77 cultivable, and 103 square miles waste. Popu 
lation (18S1) 177596 namely males 90,959 and females 86637 
Number of villages, 368. I^d revenue, j^a8 717 total Government 
revenue, ^^33,863 rental paid by cnltivalois, ;£’so,382 
Fatehpur — Town, muniapaJity and administrative head-quarter* of 
Fatehpar Distnct, North-Western Provinc** hes m laL 35 55 18* N 
long, 80 52 K., on the road from AHahdbdd to Cawnpur, 70 mn/^ 
north west of the former and 50 miles south-east of the latter Popu- 
lation (1881) 31 328 namely Hindus, ii 896 Muhammadans, 9356 
and 76 Chnstmni and other* area of town site, 761 acres. Municipal 
income m i88'^3, of which ;^io34 was derived from octroi, 

arenige inadcnce of taxation, is. ojd. per head of municipal 
IJOpnlalion. The town by* claim to considerable antiquity and Bdbar 
mention* it m hu memoirs. The tomb of Nawdb Babur AH khin 
minister of the Oudh Nawdbs at the end of the la*t centtny fonna the 
chief architectural ornament of the pnoapal street The Jamd Masjfd 
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or great mosque, and the mosque of Hdkfm Abdul Hasan of Kora, also 
possess considerable interest For the Mutiny narrative, see Fatehpur 
District Station on the East Indian Railway mam line Telegraph 
office, District jail, administrative offices, charitable dispensary, high 
school Trade in hides, soap, and grain The only industry peculiar 
to the town, and that an unimportant one, is the manufacture of vhips 
Two vernacular newspapers are published here 

Fatehpur. — TahsU or Sub-division of Bara Banki Distnct, Oudh , 
lying between 26° 58' and 27° 21' n lat , and between 80° 58' and 
Sx" 36' E long, bounded on the north by Mahmuddbdd tah^l of 
Sltdpur, on the east by Hisdmpur iahstl of Bahrdich, on the south b) 
Bara Banki tahsil, and on the w'est by Malihdbad taJisiI of Lucknow' 
Population, accordmg to the Census of 1S81 — Hindus, 240,443, 
Muhammadans, 48,951, Jams, 241, 'others,’ 8 total, 289,643 
Number of villages, 676 The tahsU comprises the 6 pai gauds of 
Fatehpur, Kursi, Muhammadpur, Bhitauh, Rdmnagar, and Bddo Sarai 
It contains i civil and i criminal court and 4 police circles {thdnds) 
Fatehpur. — Paigand in Fatehpur tahsU, Bara Banki Distnct, 
Oudh The original seat of the Khdnzada family, to which the great 
taldkddrs of Mahmuddbdd, Bhatwdmau, and Bilahrd belong, the 
Shaikhzddas of Fatehpur are connections of the family of the same 
name, once so pow'erful m Lucknow The paigand is picturesquely 
situated on the high lands above the Gogra (Gliagrd), between Dewa 
on the north and Mahmudabad on the south Area, 154 square miles, 
or 98,352 acres, of which 65,358 acres are cultivated and 13,186 are 
cultivable w'aste. Government land revenue, ;i^i 2,904, average mci- 
dence, 3s ii^d per acre of cultivated, or 3s 3id per acre of assessed 
area. Population (1881) 92,969, namely, 48,524 males and 44,445 
females Average density of population, 609 persons per square mile 
Fatehpur. — ^Town m Bara Banki Distnct, Oudh, 15 miles north- 
north-east of the head-quarters town, at the junction of the Daiydbdd, 
Rdmnagar, Bara Banki, and Sltdpur roads Lat 27“ 10' 15" n , long 
81° 15' 5" E A place of considerable importance dunng the days, of 
Mughal supremacy Many large Muhammadan buildings exist, but all 
m a state of decay The pnncipal of these is an tmdmhdrd, said to 
have been built by Maulvi Kard,mat All, an officer of high rank at the 
court of Naslr-ud din Haidar, but now only used dunng the muhatram 
festival There is also an old viasjid, said to have been built in the 
time of Akbar , the present owner of the ground attached to it holds 
under a sauad or deed of gift, purporting to have been granted by 
Akbar himself There are also many Hmdu temples Besides a 
W'ell-attended daily hdzdr, a special bi-weekly market is also held, the 
prmcipal trade being m gram brought from the trans- Gogra tract, 
and m English cloth Coarse country cloth is manufactured by a 
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nnmerous colony of weaver*. Pobce station, revenue court, and well 
attended Anglo-vemacular school. 

Fatohpur — ^Village m Hoahangdbdd District, Central Provinces 
situated in laL aa 38 N , and long 78 34 e., on the outer slope of 
the low limestone hilln which shut in the Denwa valley and upon the 
road from Bdnhherf to Pachmarhi. A Imc of ^emi-mdependent Good 
Rijis held the surrounding country from the days of the Mandli 
dynasty , and rti present representatives still live at Patehpur and hold 
large estates m the neighbourhood- Tintia Topi passed this way to 
the Sdtpura Hills in 1858. 

Fatfihpnr •— Village m Hatta taJuU Damoh District, Central 
Provinces. Population (1881) *376 namely Hmdui, aioS Muharo 
madans, lao , and Jama, 48, 

Fatehpur — I'own m ShaikhawdO District, Jaipur State, Rdjputdoa. 
Population (1881) 14,731 namely Hindus, 10,561 Muhammadans, 
3937 and unspecified, 343. Situated 145 milca northwest from 
Jaipur The town is fortified and belongs to the chiefehlp of Sftar 
Post-office. 

Fatehpnr Ohaurtiil — PnrgaM m Safiper tahAI Unio District, Oudh, 
lying along the banks of the Ganges, south of Bdngajman, and north 
of Safipur_^ryuff<f colonixed about 350 years ago by Janwir Rijputs, 
who ousted the abongmal Thatheras. “^e last chieC who held the whole 
pargand as his estate, rebelled m the Mutiny of 1857 He seiicd the 
English fugitrveswhowere escaping byboat from Fatehgarh,and delivered 
them up to the Nina, by whom they were massacred on the Cawnpur 
parade. He died from the effect* of a vround received m an attack on 
Unio , one of his son* was hanged, and the other fled. The fiimDy 
estate* were confi»cated and given to strangers. Hic pargand possesses 
\’aned scenery being dotted with picturesque groves, and mtersected 
by channels leadmg to the Ganges. Indian com of the best desenp- 
tion, and barley of a fair quabty are the pnnapal crops. Area, 90 
square miles, of which 49 ore cultivated. Government laud revenue, 
;^54 i 8 or an average assessment of la 10^ per acre. Land i* held 
under the difl’erent tenures a* follows — TdlukddA ^5 9®^ acres 

awdnddri, 35 806 acres pathidri 5443 acres, and Government estates, 
308 acres. Population (1881) 33,087 namely males 17 853 and 
females 15 334. 

Fatehpur Ohauriri. — Townm Safipur takslL, Unio Distnct Oadh 
6 miles west of Safipur and 5 north-west of the head-quarten town. 
Said to have been held successu’cly by the Thatheras, a colony of 
Sayyid emigrants, and the Janwirs, each of whom ousted the prevloo* 
holders by force The estate* of the last holder were confiscated for 

rebellion m 1857 Populabon (1881)3948 namely Hindus, 5619 and 

iluhaminadans, 329. Six Hindu temple* Bi-wcckly bd dr and small 
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annual fair on the occasion of the Dasahma festival Post-office, 
registration office, and village school 
Fatehpur Sfkn. — TahsU of Agra District, North-'\l'’estern Provinces, 
(also known as tahsU Kiraoli), lying in the vestem or trans-Jumna 
portion of the Distnct Area, 272 square miles, of which 189 
square miles are cultivated, 62 square miles cultivable, and 21 square 
miles vaste Land revenue, ^1^29,789, total Government revenue, 
including local rates and cesses, ;^33,423 , rental paid by cultivators, 
including cesses, ;^38,349 Population (1S81) 114,678, namely, males 
61,596, and females 53,082 Hindus numbered 101,861 , Muham- 
madans, 11,989, Jains, 823, and ‘others,’ 5 Number of towns and 
villages, 1 71 The tahsU is watered by the Utangan river in the south, 
and by the Khari nadt which flows through its centre In the east the 
country is level, resembling the adjoining tract in the Agra tahsil In 
the western half, houever, there are hills, the most important being the 
range on which the tovn of Fatehpur Sfkri is situated, running across 
the valley between the Utangan and Khari nadi in a north-easterly 
direction A much shorter and lower range runs parallel to this on the 
north side of the Kliari nadi , both ranges consist of red sandstonei 
The Muttra and Agra road crosses the north-east of the tahsil^ but the 
most important road is the one from Agra, through the centre of the 
tahAl to Kirdoli, the head-quarters, and to Fatehpur Sfkri, up to which 
point It IS metalled Thence it continues westwards, and is known as 
the Nasirib^d road This line of communication is connected by 
numerous village roads with all parts of the tahsil, which is thus 
brought mto close connection Avith Agra city, distant only 10 miles 
from Its eastern border The Rdjputana State Railway runs through 
the northern half of the tahsil, within 4 miles of Klirdoli , and at 
Achhnera the branch line to Muttra strikes off The Agra Canal passes 
through the north of the tahsil, and three distributanes irrigate the 
tract to the north of the Khari nadi The tahsil or Sub-division 
contains i cnminal court, ivith 4 police stations, strength of regular 
pohce, 54 men 

Fatehpur Sfkri — Town, municipality, and a former capital of the 
Mughal Empire, situated in Agra Distnct, North-Western Provmces, 
23 miles west of Agra, and 10 miles south-west of Elirdoli Lat. 
27° 5' 35" N, long 77° 42' 18" E Population (i88r) 6243, namely, 
Hmdus, 3536 , Muhammadans, 2706 , and i Chnstian Municipal 
income (1882-83), ;!^426, of which ;^4ii was denved from octroi, 
average mcidence of taxation, is id per head (7466) of municipal 
population Founded by the Emperor Akbar in 1570 with a view 
to Its estabhshment as the permanent seat of the Mughal court , and 
enriched by magnificent architectural works m the time of Akbar and 
Jahangir, but abandoned - within fifty years of its foundation, in 
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iaroui of Pellu. It duefij cotmsts of a rast expanse of nnni, enclosed 
by a high stone wall, some $ miles m orcmL The great mosqnc is 
approached by a magnificent gateway known ns the Bnland ParwiiSt 
which sunnormts a splendid flight of steps, and gives access to the 
pargah or mcred qoadrangle, a courlyaid some 500 feet square, lur 
Toondfid by a lofty cloister and a range of cells for Fakirs or pflgnms. 
The quadrangle contains a large mosque with three handsome domes 
of whfte marble, besides the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chisbti, a Mosalmin 
asccUc, through whose mtercesnon Akbai obtained an bmr in the 
person of Prince Salim, afterwurds known as the Emperor Jahinglr 
The tomb consists of an elaborately carved ahnne in white marble 
endoamg a larcophagua withm a screen of lattice-work, inlaid with 
raother-of-peail North of the Paigah stand the houses of Abdl Foil 
and hia brother Fiixi, now used as a boys’ school- Eastward is the 
pnncrpal palace, containing the apartments of Akbar s chief wife. It 
consists of a spacious courtyard, snrroimded by a contmoons galJeryf 
from which rise rows of buildmgs cm the north and sooth, roofed with 
slabs of blue enamel A lolty and nchlyHawred gate gives access 
to a terrace paved with sandstone flags, and fonnerly enclosed by a 
colonnade. On this terrace stand, among other noble bnlldings, the 
so<afled honsei of Birbol and of the Christian lady Bitbol s pfila.cei 
which modern onbquanes assign with greater probability to his daughter, 
IS noticeable for its massive materials and the lavish mumteneas of its 
detail The Christian lady’s boose belonged, according to tradition, 
to BIW Manam, a Portugnesc wife of Akbar Some of the pajnhngs 
are snpposcd to represent Christian scenes, but the Musalmins hare 
neatly obliterated all traces of these oScnsive pictures. Great doubts, 
however have been cast upon the traditions reflecting the Christian 
lady who was probably a Hindo pnneesa, the mother of Jahingfr 
Among the other nrchitectnral masterpieces, the Diwin-j-Khis and the 
Diwirw-dm, or Council Chamber and HaD of Jndgment, especially 
attract the attention of viartors. The Elephant Gate contains two 
massive figures of the animals from which it derives its name bat 
then heads were removed by the Muhammadan bigotiy of Aurangicb. 
Close by towers the Hiran Mm£r a pile some 70 feet m height, covered 
with enamelled Tmitations of elephants’ faLPrit, which are commonly 
believed by the populace to consnt of sohd rvoiy Numerous other 
splendid bafldmgs, dating back in every case to the reign of Akbar or 
of his son Jahdnglr stand m ranoux parts of the aty Fatehpur Slkn 
has little modem importance, and its architectural remains, which 
attract many tonnsti from Agra, arc its chief clann to attenlion- 
Ihmng the Mutiny of 1857 it was occupied by the Nimadi (Neemuch) 
and Noslrdbid (Ntuseerabad) rebels on the nd of July, and the British 
autbonlJes did not pcnnancntly recover the place until November 
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The modem town of Fatehpur lies to the south-west of the nuns and 
palaces, and the village of Sfkri to the north-eas^ but both are within 
the old boundary -wall built by Akbar, whicli had a circumference of 
about 7 miles The public buildings compose a police station, post- 
office, charitable dispensary, and Anglo-vernacular school There is 
also a dak bungalow', m a part of the old palace, formerly AkbaFs record 
office , W'hile other portions of the palace buildings are available for 
occupation by \usitors on pemiission given by the Collector Fatehpur 
Sikn IS mentioned in the Atn-i-Akbaii as among the principal places in 
the Mughal Empire in 1596, although it had then ceased for ten years 
to be the capital, and as celebrated for its hair-weaving, silk-spmning, 
and stone-carving, wliicli ‘clever workmen chisel so skilfully as no 
turner could do W'lth wood’ Its grand sa^di W'as the rendezvous of 
merchants from all the then knoivn parts of the globe, European 
countries being largely represented But at the present day, the 
weaving of a few coarse and cheap cotton carpets, and the fashiomng 
of rude millstones, are the only manufactures of the place, while its 
trade has dwindled down into the import of a few' insignificant items, 
mainly for local consumption 

Fatwdi {Fdiuhd) — Town in Patnd District, Bengal, and station on 
the East Indian Raibvay, 8 miles from Patnd city, and 324 from 
Calcutta Situated in lat 25° 30' 25" n, and long 85° 21' e, at the 
junction of the Punpdn with the Ganges, and supported in a great 
measure by river traffic Fatwd was described by Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton, m 1812, as a large country town, w'hich might contain 2000 
houses and 12,000 people, with a considerable trade and manufacture 
of cloth Population (1881) 10,919, namely, Hindus, 9718, and 
Muhammadans, 1201 Area of town site, 588 acres Its position on 
the raihvay and on the Ganges naturally give it commercial import- 
ance Fatw'd IS also a place of considerable sanctity Five festivals 
arQ held here annually, when large numbers of pilgnms bathe in the 
sacred nver At the Bdmt Datvddasi^ or festival commemorating an 
incarnation of Vishnu in the form of a dwarf, from 10,000 to 12,000 
persons bathe at the junction of the Punpdn with the Ganges 

Fdzilka — Tails'll of Sirsa Distnct, Punjab, lying along the bank of 
the nver Sutlej (Satlaj) Area, 1196 square miles Population (1881) 
87,894, namely, males 48,345, and females 39,549 Muhammadans 
numbered 41,781, Hmdus, 37,085, Sikhs, 8974, ‘others,’ 54 The 
tract is naturally divided into the low alluvial tract along the Sutlej, 
and the high land to the east, the latter bemg by far the larger of the 
two Steps are bemg taken to re-open the Pddi-ndia, an old inundation 
canal which once watered the lowlands , while a branch of the Sithind 
Canal has been brought into the uplands, and was opened m 1882 
Revenue of the iaJisil^ ;^9552 The administrative staff consists of an 
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extra Amstant Comnuasioner and a iahAlddr presiding over a civil and 
a cnimnal courts. Number of thinds or police aides, 3 strength of 
regular police, 81 men village watchmen l^iattJdidn\ 187 

V Axfnro. — ^Town and municipality in Sirsa District, Punjab, and 
head-quarters of F£zilka LaL 30 a4 57 n long 74 4 10 e. 
Situated cm the left bank of the Sutlej (SatlajX Population (1881) 
6851 namely Hmdua, 4917 Muhammadans, 1874, Sikhs, 44 and 
Jains, 16, number of houses, 1119 A thud-class mumapality 
Mumapal mcome m 1882-83 ^^1969 expenditure, ^£'1484. 
Founded about 1846 by Mr Oliver on the rums of a deserted village, 
named after a Wattu chiefi F^zfl, and greatly developed by his 
exertions. Great entrepfit for the prodnee of the neighbourhood and 
of the wester n portion of PatiAla, exported by boats down the Sutlej 
towards Miiltdn (Mooltan) and Karachi (Kuriachee). Fdxilka is the 
most thriving and prt^essivc town m this part of the Punjab. Con- 
siderable trade with Bhiwalpur and Bflamer cbiedy m gram and wool 
The Indus Valley State Railwny has established a depdt on the nver 
bank, five miles from the town, to trtuch steamers ply in the rainy 
860500. It 13 proposed to connect Fdxilka with the Hroipur Rcw 4 n 
Railway by a branch either at Bhatinda or Mukatxan Station of 
an extra Assistant Commissioner court house, taMAti police station, 
dispensary staging bungalow sariu 
Ferokh {Farrukhdidd^ Fortonate aty Faramtdia) — The town 
which Tipii Sultdn m 1789 designed to be the capital of Malabdr, and 
whither m that year he removed the mhabitants of CalicnL In the 
following year, however it was captured by the British, and hardly a 
vesbge now remains of the town. The nte bes a few miles firom 
Beypur (Beypore) in Malabfr Distnct, Jladnij Presidency 
FeroxiWd . — TahsU and town m Agra District, Northwestern 
Provmccs. — &f FniOiABAD 

Ferox^bdd. — /b/jmsd m Khen District, Oudh . — Stt Firoxabah. 
FeroMpur — District, ioAdl^ and town, Punjab. —Av Fraozpuic 
Fero^CThAK — Battle-field In Firoapor Distnct, Punjab. — Sa 
FniQZSHAH. 

Fingeswar — or estate in the Central Provinces . — Sa 
Phiwoeswaiu 

Firlnghl BdzAr — Village m Dacca Distnct, Bengal, situated in 
bit 23 33 N., and long. 90 33 ^ upon a brnneb of the nver 
Icbdmatl Noted as the first Portuguese settlement m the Distnct, 
formed about 1663 dunng the Governorship of Shaistd Khin. These 
Portuguese were mamly soldiers who had deserted from the scmcc 
■of the Rdji of Araknn to that of Hosam Beg the Mughal general 
besieging Chittagong, wbich at that tune was Arakanese territory 
Finnghi Bdidr was once of considerable vac but its prospenty has 
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declined since the decay of the Dacca trade, and it is now an insigni- 
ficant village 

Firingipet {Pmangipctai) — ^Town in South Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency — Ste Porto Novo 

Firozdbdd. — Tahsll of Agra District, North-Western Provinces, 
lying along the northern or Doab bank of the river Jumna (Jamund). 
Population (i88i) 108,521, namely, males 59,287, and females 49,234 
Hindus numbered 97,284 , Muhammadans, 8826 , Jams, 2407 , 
‘others,’ 4 Number of villages, 285 Area, 203 square miles, of 
which 140 square miles are cultivated, 16 square miles cultivable, 
and 47 square miles barren Land revenue, ;^2 2,450 , total Govern- 
ment revenue, including rates and cesses, ;;^25,i44, rental paid by 
cultivators, ;!^42,307 With the exception of the extensive ravmes 
which skirt the Jumna along the w’hole of its course in the tahsil, there 
are no remarkable physical features varying the general aspect of the 
country, which is that of a level cultivated plain These ravines 
occupy an area of about 34 square miles, as a rule bare and unpro- 
ductive, although large quantities of munj grass grow in some tracts, 
and in others there is a considerable growth of low jungle nood Of 
the cultivated area, 84 per cent is returned as imgated , and of this, 96 
per cent denves its irrigation from wells, the average irrigated area per 
well bemg 6 3 acres Canal irrigation is confined to a very limited 
tract The tahsil is traversed by the East Indian Railway, \vith a 
station at Firozabdd towm, by a branch of the Grand Trunk Road 
parallel to the railway, tvo second-class roads, and several thurd- 
class roads It contains 2 criminal courts, vith 4 police stations 
(thdfids ) , strength of regular police, 56 men , village watchmen 
(chaukiddrs), 331 

Firozdbdd. — ^Toivnand municipality in Agra Distnct, North-Western 
Provinces, and head-quarters of Firozabdd tahsil Lies in lat 27° 8' 
37" N, and long 78° 25' 56" E, on the route from Muttra (Mathura) 
to Etowah , distant from Agra 24 miles east Population (1881) 
16,023, namely, Hindus, 10,770 , Muhammadans, 4473 , Jams, 777 , 
and ‘ others,’ 3 , area of town site, 766 acres Municipal income 
(1882-83), ^^789, of which £,^02 was derived from octroi, average 
incidence of taxation, lo^d per head Contams numerous rums of 
handsome buildings, and appears to have been in former times an 
important centre It is now a small trading town, with a considerable 
agricultural population Station on the East Indian Railway mam hne, 
817 miles from Calcutta Telegraph office, charitable dispensary, 
Anglo-vernacular school, police station, post-office, encamping-ground, 
and rest-house 

Firoz^lb^d — Paigand m Nighasan tahsil, Kheri District, Oudh, 
lying between the Chduka, Kauridla, and Dahawar rivers The par- 
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receives its name from the Emperor Firoi Sbih, with whom it 
was a frvomJte honting-gTouiid. In olden times it belonged m great 
part to the BIsens bat they were expelled, after repeated conflicts, 
by the Jangres, who m their turn were ousted m 1776 and their 
Rflji idlletL About sixteen years afrerwnrds, a relative of the deceased 
chief was granted a few patches of rent-free ground, which he gradually 
increased till m forty years he had obtained possession of the whole 
northern portion of the pargandy which now forms the estate of 
Is^nagir and is still in the possession of the family The entire south 
of the also forms a smgle estate, which has grown out of five 
villages granted to a Raikwdr Kshattnyn chief who extended his 
possessions at the expense of his neighbours. The parpind is of 
aflnviaJ formation, but is now well raised, and bnt little of it is ex 
posed to flood. Soil, pnnapally loam but towards Ihe centre a 
good deal of clay Area, rflj square miles, of which 104 are under 
ccltrvation. Population (r88i), Hmdus, 48 355 and Muhammadans, 
6751 total, 55 006 The LodWs, who form 16 per cent of the popu 
Isjtion are the most numcroos caste next come Ahfrs (ii per cent) 
and BnOunans (roper cent) The 91 viUages consatuting the/tf'iwaf 
ate held entirely by the Jangre and Roikwir tdluhidn above mentioced 
who drvide the^/jo^ m about equal proportions. 

Pircsptir — Bnosh Distnct in the Lieotenant-Goveraonhip of the 
Punjab, lying between 30 S' and 31 11 n lat^ and between 74 3 
30 and 75 37 s. long Firorpnr {ormt the southern Durtnet of the 
Lahore Dmnon. It is bounded on the north-east by the nver Sutlej 
(Satlaj), which separates it from Jalandhar (JuUundiir) on the north- 
west by the unitrf stream of the Sutlej and Beas (Bids) which divides 
It from Lahore on the east and south-east by Ludhiina Distnct, 
and the Native States of Farfdkot, Pati.fla, and N 4 bha, which last 
stretch mto the Distnct so as almost to divide it mto two parts , and 
on the southwest by Sirsa Distnct Area, 3752 square miles popu 
lation (1881) 650,519- It stands seventeenth m order of area, and 
eleventh m order of population among the thirty-two Districts of the 
Punjab. The admuustrative head-quarters are at the town of Freontm, 
on the southern bank of the Sutl^ 
l^ysiaU As^eds — The Distnct of Firospur u one unbroken plain 
comprising withm rts Uimts every vanety of soil, from the most fertile 
to the most barren, to be found m the eastern half of the Punjab. 
The action of the Sotlq has played a chief port in determining its 
geographical features. Striking the Distnct at its north-eastern comer 
the great nver trends northwards to its junction with the Beas (Bids) 
after which the united channel turns sharply toward the south-west, 
until It passes beyond the borders of Firospur The angular segment 
thus aremn scribed has for its base an andent bed of the nver, known 
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as the Sukhar Nai, which winds m a tortuous course east and west 
across the Distnct, and joins the modem channel near the confines 
of Sirsa. The abmpt cliff which rises above its right bank forms the 
most marked element m the physical aspect of the country Within 
the memory of the present generation, water is said to have flowed m 
Its bed, while groves of shis/iam trees hned the banks , but no traces 
of timber now remain Evidence, however, stiU exists of yet another 
and more ancient change of course m the shifting waters of the Sutlej 
The ongmal bank, locally known as the ddnda, crosses the south-western 
corner of the Distnct 35 miles east of the present stream It can 
be traced distinctly as far as the battle-field of Mfldki (Moodkee), 
and thence at mtervals to the Sutlej, 15 miles farther to the north 
The poorest portion of Firozpur lies to the west of the ddnda, beyond 
the fertilizmg influence of the modem river. The soil consists of hard 
and hopelessly sterile san'd, while the water obtained from weUs is 
largely impregnated with salt, and hes at a depth of 180 feet below 
the surface East of the ddnda, however, excellent agricultural land 
stretches over the upland tract or rohi , and the wells yield sweet and 
dnnkable water, sufficiently close to the surface for purposes of imga- 
tion The bhet or low-lying tract between the great river and the high 
bank of the Sukhar Ndi, has a maximum width of 14 miles opposite 
the confluence of the Beas (Bids) and the Sutlej Much of its sod 
consists of a poor and sandy loam, but great facilities exist for arti-_ 
ficial water-supply, while the annual inundations render the border 
fringe extremely productive, through the deposit of a rich black silt 
The northern portion of the District comprises a fairly-wooded region, 
though most of the trees have been planted in recent years , but the 
southern half is still- extremely bare of shade IVhen Firozpur first 
came under Bntish rule, our authorities almost despaired of arboriculture 
m so dry a tract , yet the constant efforts of the settlement officers, who 
set apart a piece of ground as a plantation in every village, have at 
length been crowned with success, and the neighbourhood of the nver, 
at least, now presents a pleasing variety of sms, fardsh, and pipal 
trees Plantations have also been estabhshed round every pohce 
station throughout the Distnct, forming agreeable breaks in the 
monotony of the levels and cultivated plain The only animals of 
prey found m considerable numbers m Firozpur are wolves, which, 
although not of large size, are fierce and mischievous Jackals 
and foxes are few in number Antelope stiU exist in tolerable 
abundance, but they are much shot down Small game includes 
hares, black and grey partndges, and sand-grouse in abundance; 
and in the cold weather, hdaiig (demoiselle crane), wild geese and 
duck on and near the river Quail and small buds are trapped 
by means of decoys and nets Rohu and chtlka fish are caught 
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in the Satlej, but there are no fisheries of importance m the 
District. 

Hisiefy — Tradition supported by remnina of antiqmty assigns a 
former penod of great prosperity to o region which now forms the 
dreariest waste m the Distnct of Firoqiur The neighbourhood of the 
dry ddnda channel at present almost uninhabited, bears wrtnesa, by its 
deserted sites and choVed-up wells to the opstence of a numerous 
agnciiltural population along its now desolate banks. Fhougb no date 
can be absolutely determined for this epoch of prospenty there ore 
good grounds for the belief that the Sotlej still flowed cast of Tirol 
pur in the time ot Akbar for the famous Mughal Domesday Book, 
known as the Am / Akbari^ desenbea the town as the capital of a large 
distnct attached to the western Province of Mifltin (Moohnn) and not 
to that of Sirtiind as would probably have been the case had the nver 
already taken its modem course. The shiitmg of the nver from which 
the tract derrTed its fertility and the ravages of war were doubtless the 
chief causes of its declme, which probably commenced before the end of 
the i6th century ITie country certainly presented the appearance of a 
desert when about two centuries ago the Dogras, a tribe claim to 
rank as Chauhin Rijputs, settled near P^patton, and gmdnally spread 
up the Sutlc] valley They found none to oppose them w the scattered 
Bhatti population who occupied the soil retir^ before the new colonists. 
At length, in 1740 according to tradition they reached Tiro^ur 
which became thenceforth the capital of the tribe. The nnpenal 
authority was represented by an office’ stationed at Kosilr to the west 
of the Sutlej bearing the title of the Fanjdir of the Lakka Jangle.’ 
About the same time, a tide of Jit mamigrotion appears to have set 
in from the direction of Ambdla (Umballa) and Sirhind and Sikh 
chieftains began to carve oot petty pnnapahties for themselves in the 
western portion of the DistncL In 1763, the Bhangi confederacy one 
of the great Sikh sectioa^ attacked and conquered Firojpur under 
their famous leader Gujor Smgb who made over the newly-acquired 
temtoiy to his nephew Gtrrhakhsh Singh. The young Sih chieftain 
rebuilt the fort and consobdaied bis power on the Sutlej but spent 
most of his tune in other portions of the Province. In 179a he seems 
to have divided his estates with hts fiunily when Firorpur fell to 
Dhanna Smgh, his second ton. The bttle State, enorded by CDemies, 
proved almost too difBcult a realm for its new ruler, who lost hia 
temtones piece by piece, but still retained possession of Fuospur 
itsclfi when Ranjft Singh crossed the Sutlej m jSoS, and threatened to 
absorb all the minor pnndpahtics which lay betimen bis domain and 
the Bndih frontier Rit the English Government, established at Delhi 
ttnee 1803 intervened with an olTcr of protecOOn to all the as-SutieJ 
States and Dhanna Smgh gladly availed himself of the promised aid, 
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being one of the first chieftains who accepted Ikitish protection and 
control. Ranjit Singh at once ceased to interfere with tlic minor States 
when the assistance of the British arms laj ready to support their 
rights , and Dhanna Singh retained the remnant of his dominions 
unmolested, until his death in iSiS He left no sons, and his widow 
succeeded to his principality during her lifetime , but on her death in 
1S35, the territory escheated to the British Go\crnment, under the con- 
ditions of the arrangement effected m 1S09 The political importance 
ofFirorpur had been already recognised, and an officer was at once 
deputed to take possession of the new post After the boundary had 
been carefully determined, the District was made over for a while to a 
natne official, but it soon became desirable to make Firo7pur the 
permanent seat of a European Political Officer In 1839, Sir Henry 
(then Captain) Lawrence took charge of the station, which formed at 
that tune the ad\anced outpost of British India in the direction of the 
Sikh pow er Early accounts represent the country as a dreary and desert 
plain, where ram seldom fell, and dust-storms nc\er ceased The energy 
of Captain Lawrence, however, combined with the unwonted security 
under British rule, soon attracted new settlers to this hitherto desolate 
region Cultnation rapidly increased, trees began to fringe the water- 
side, trade collected round the local centres, and Firo/pur, which m 
1S35 was a deserted village, had m 1841 a population of nearly 5000 
persons, Four years later, the first Sikh war broke out The enemy 
crossed the Sutlej opposite Firozpur on the i6th December 1845 ^ 
and the battles of Mudki (Moodkee), Firozshdh, Alfwdl, and Sobrdon 
— ^all of them within the limits of the present District — follow'ed one 
another in rapid succession Broken by their defeats, the Sikhs once 
more retired across the boundary river, pursued by the Bntish army, 
which dictated the terras of peace beneath the walls of Lahore The 
whole cis-Sutlej possessions of the Punjab kingdom passed into the 
hands of the East India Company, and the little principality of Firozpur 
became at once the nucleus for an important British District The 
existing area was increased by subsequent additions, the last of which 
took place in 1864. Since the successful close of the first Sikh cam- 
paign, the peace of the District has never been broken, except during 
the Mutmy of 18 c; 7 In May of that year, one of the tw'o Native 
mfantry regiments stationed at Firozpur broke out into revolt, and, in 
spite of a British regiment and some European artillery, plundered and 
destroyed the buildings of the cantonment The arsenal and magazine, 
however, which gave the station its pnncipal importance, were saved 
without loss of life to the European garrison The mutineers were 
subsequently dispersed. • 

Population — The earliest Census of Firozpur Distnct was taken 
in 1854, and showed a total population of 475,624 persons The 
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area then differed but bttle from that of the present time. A second 
enumeration, undertaken in January 1868, disclosed a total of 549,614 
peraonj, orer the area compmmg the present Thstnct In i 83 r the 
Census returned the population at 650,519, showing a further increase 
of 100 905 or 18 4 per cent, in the thirteen years amce 1868 The 
results arrived at ^ the Census of 1881 may be summamed as 
follows — Area of the Distnct, *752 square miles , number of towns 
and villages, 1189 number of bouses, 89^^16 of which 74^29 are 
occupied and 14,987 unoccupied. Total population 650,519, namely 
males 357 319 and females 293,200 proportion of males m total 
population, 54 9 per cent As regards religious distinctions, the Distnct 
IS mainly noticeable for the comparatively large proportion of its Sikh 
inhabitants, who number 168 816 or 25 9 per cent of the total The 
Mnhammsidans were returned at 310 Sst or 477 per cent, the 
Hindus at 168,645 or 25*9 per cent Jains numbered 81 1 C hr istia ns , 
i686 andPdrsls,9 The ogncultural population amounted to 368,358 
persons, of whom 109 533 were mole ogncoltunstB above the age of 15 
years. As regards ethnical dmnoni and coste distmctions, the Hmdns 
and Sikhs comprised 12,076 Brtfhnuma, 3595 Rajputs, 9174 Ksbattnyas 
II 335 Baniyis, 13,306 Aroras, and 159 941 Jits , while the Mnaalmin 
element mcloded 35 943 Rijputs# 26,635 Jdta, :i 975 Gdjais, 6806 
Shaikhs, 3134 Sayyi^ 1103 Mughals, 3122 Fathins, and 2486 
Khwijds, The Mu^mmadaus chiefly inhabit the low 4 ymg lands 
along the bonks of the Sutlej The Dogras and Bhattis form the leading 
i?i/put tnbes, and bear the reputation of bemg lasy and thnfUess. 
They also contribute to swell the retains of crime fiir beyond their fair 
nmnencal proportion. On the other hand, they hold a high social 
position in the Distnct. The Sfleb and Hindu Jdti, fine specimens of 
their hardy and industrious race, apply then energy to cultivation in 
the upland plateau of the nvii. The of the neighbouring States 

of Patiila, Jhiud, and Nibha, belong to the Barir sub-division of the 
J^t tribe. The population lies scattered very unevenly over the vanous 
portions of the District. In some parts of the low lying Sutlej belt, a 
message can be passed from village to village, according to popular 
beheii by the human voice while in the extreme south a horseman at 
full speed could not from one inhabited spot to another within an 
hour The Distnct contains 5 mumcrpallties — namely, FiRoriTTii, 
population (1881) o 870, exclusive of cantonment Muktsxk, 3125 
Dharmkot 6007 Znu, 3492 Makhu 1658. The only other towns 
m the Distnct are Mooa, population 6430 and Mahraj 5758. Firoi 
pur the head-qnarten station, is also important as a great mihtaiy 
cantonment, and the chief oreenal of the Punjab Population of can 
ton ment (1881) 18,700 Of the 1189 towns and villages within the 
I^^trict, 370 contamed less than two hundred inhabitants 457 had 
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from two to five hundred, 213 from five hundred to a thousand, 103 
from one to two thousand, 30 from two to three thousand, 12 from 
three to five thousand , 3 from five to ten thousand ; and i upwards of 
ten thousand Classified according to occupation, the Census Report 
divides the adult male population into the following seven groups — 
Class (i) Professional, 9669, (2) domestic, 18,404, (3) commercial, 
2714, (4) agricultural and pastoral, 111,380, (5) manufacturing and 
industrial, 38,906 , (6) indefinite and non-productive, 15,609 , (7) 
unspecified, 21,237 

Condition of the People — The general prosperity of the Distnct is 
great , the price of land is rising, and the mcome of the population, 
both agricultural and commercial, is reported to be steadily increasmg. 
Owing to the prevalence of the coparcenary system, it is difficult to 
fix the ordinary mcome of an agncultunst One, however, whose 
share amounts to 9 acres of ordmary land is certainly m comfortable 
circumstances, and able to live quite as well as a small shopkeeper in 
a toivn His average expenses in ordmary times may be put down 
at from 5s to 6s a month But on occasions of religious or social 
ceremonies, such as betrothals, marriages, funerals, and other gathenngs, 
the peasantry are obliged by custom to mcur extravagant expenses, 
which plunge them into debt, and sometimes result m utter rmn 
Every peasant has his account with the village money-lender, but 
only a small proportion of the agricultural population are hopelessly 
involved The usual rate of interest for cash loans is about 24 per 
cent , but 37^ per cent is a common rate, and occasionally as much as 
75 per cent is taken In loans of grain, the interest charged is higher 
than in money transactions , and the money-lender almost always 
makes a large extra profit by crediting payments in kind at a much 
lower rate than that at which he calculates the loan "Where ornaments 
are pledged, 12 per cent is the current rate of interest, and m 
mortgages of land, one-fourth of the produce is usually taken m heu of 
mterest 

Agriadture — ^Accordmg to the returns quoted m the Administra- 
tion Report for 1882-83, the District contained in 1878-79 a 
total cultivated area of 1,343,922 acres, of which 23r,i62 were 
imgated from pm ate works, leaving 1,112,760 acres unsupphed with 
water by artificial means The remainder compnsed 276,356 acres 
of cultivable waste, and 135,910 of barren land It appears, therefore, 
that only 7 7 per cent of the whole District consists of irreclaimabl) 
stenle soil, while 76 5 per cent has already been brought under the 
plough The staple crops mclude wheat for the rabi or spring harvest 
and the two common TcdUQis, jodr and bdjra, for the kharif ox autumn 
harvest Other important items are — barley, gram, tobacco, and oil- 
seeds for t\iOiab'i, and maize, cotton, pulses, and til for the khatif 
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The low lying land* along the Satlq aLo produce a small quantity of 
ncc. The area under the various staples (including land bearing 
two crops) was rclnmed as follows m 1SS3-83 — ^Wheat, 401,565 
acres 3 I 9 j 7 I 7 acres bdjra 62830 acres, maize, 

acres barley 139 397 acres gnun, 236 624 acres other pulies, 
142 357 acres nee, 3109 acres tobacco 1789 acres cotton, 
12 877 acres hemp 3879 acres ofl-sceds, 52 801 acres vegetables, 
5285 acres, sugar-cane 2553 adcs. Irrigation is supphed from 
wells and r<naTc A angle well m the iJiU tract will water from 20 
to 40 acres m the roAt from 12 to 20 acres. All of them are of very 
recent construction, and owe thor ongm to the native indoatry of the 
people, aided by the advice and encouragement of an energetic British 
nffirud. In 1875-76 as many as 43 331 acres of land received imga 
non m tha manner for the firat time. The whole southern portion of 
the Dotoct still he* exposed to the ravages of femme, water being found 
at too great a depth to permit the use of wells for agncultuial pnrposcs 
but to this thirsty tract the Sirhiod Canal, now (1883) completed, 
affords an abundant means of ungjmon. The only manures used are 
village fweepmg* and ashes, and these are confined to the vt^ed 
lands of the hAii, The agncultural stock m the Distnct is approxi 
mately returoed as imder — 294,254 cows and bullocka, 2469 horses, 
2246 pomes, 9076 donkeys 79,101 sheep and goats, 57 pigs, 3741 
camel^ 10,014 carts, 75 141 ploughs, aoi boats. The tenures of land 
conform to the ordmary Punjab types — saminddri bemg commonest 
among the Rijpots of the lowlanda, while a partition of shares has 
anally taken place m the Jdt commumties of the intenor Tenant 
cultivators ordinarily pay their rents m kind, at rates which range from 
cme-fburth to one-half of the gross produce. Money rates are paid 
only by occu p ancy tenants, who w«rc permitted at the settlement of the 
land-tax to commute payment in kmd for {i cash percentage upon the 
revenue due from their holdings. Occasional agncnltural labour is 
always paid in gram. Of a total area of 2744 square miles 1995 square 
miles ore assessed, at a Government revenue, mduding local rate* 
and cesses on land, of ;^58 ,i 75 Rental paid by cultivator*, ;:^i 32 974 
Cash wages in 1882-83 nmg^ from 3d- to 4jd. per diem for unskilled 
labour and from 6d. to is. 6d. for skilled lalxiur The pnces-currcnt of 
food-giaim ruled os follow* on the i*t January 1883 — ^Wbeat, 23 urs 
per rupee or 4*, rod- per cwt , harl<y 46 urs per rupee, or 2s. sd 
per cwt Indian com, 44 sen per rupee, or 2*. 6d. per cwt , gram, 
42 sen per rupee, or s. 8 d. per cwt jodr 48 un per rupee, or 
2S. 4d. per cwt and W/m, 29 wry per rupee, or 3*. lod. per cwt 
These prices are exceptionally low and are due to two s uccessi ve 
ahundant harvests, wbi^ were common to the Puajab as well a* to the 
whole oflsorthcni India. 
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Katural Calarnt/ns — Although the southern half of the District 
depends entirely upon the rainfall for its hartests, }ct Firo7pur has 
suffered conipantnolj little from famine In 1S69-70, the District 
not onl) supplied its own internal needs continued to export gram 

throughout the season of scarcil) Relief was required during sc\cral 
months, but pnncijiall) for immigrants from IJfkaner (IJickanccr) On 
Januaiy* 1st, 1S70, wheat sold for S stfs per rupee, or i.js. per cwt , and 
baric), for ii s(rs per rupee, or los ed. per cwt 

Comma a and T/adi, e/c , — TJic staple export of the District consists 
of gram, for which the market of Firo/pur forms the local centre I'lie 
enterprising Jdt cultnatorsof the interior carr) on trade upon their own 
account, con\c)ing their produce on camels or m carts, not only to 
F'iro7pur itself, but also to Amritsar, and c\en to 1-ahorc In the Sutlej 
(Satlaj) belt, the \illagc Ilanija acts as merchant and banker I'lro/pur 
does a considerable trade with all the towns between the Jumna 
(Jamund) and the I3cas (Buis), while large consignments of wheat and 
cotton, collected from the District and the neighbouring Native States, 
are shipped down the Sutlej for Sukkur and Karachi (Kurrachce) 
The ex-ports to towns beyond the Punjab alone reached a xaluc of 
^,^54,056 in 1871-72, but there arc no statistics available for the general 
trade of the District An important cattle fair takes place annually in 
the month of January at Muktsdr, on the occasion of a great Sikh 
festival The local manufactures arc of the humblest dcscrijition, being 
entirely confined to the supply of the neighbouring country. Coarse 
cloths and blankets arc wo\en in the villages from home-grown cotton 
and wool The chief road is that which connects Firo/pur town 
with Lahore on the one side, and with the Punjab Railway at 
Ludhiana on the other, it is metalled throughout, and passable 
by wheeled vehicles at all seasons Good lines also radiate from 
Firozpur to Jalandhar (Jullundur), Kamdl, Patiala, Fdzilka, and othei 
neighbounng towms The total length of communications in 1882-83 
was returned as follow's — By water, 128 miles, by metalled road, 
80 miles, by unmetalled road, 710 miles A line of railway is now 
(1884) under construction, leaving the Rdjputdna State Raihvay at 
Rew'dri, in Gurgdon District, and runnmg, via Hissdr and Sirsa Distncts, 
to Firozpur A Ime of telegraph connects the cantonment and arsenal 
of Firozpur ivith Ludhiana, and so w'lth the other mihtary centres of the 
Punjab 

Administration . — The ordinary head-quarters staff of the District 
consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial Assistant, and two extia- 
Assistant Commissioners, besides a District Supenntendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of Pohee For fiscal purposes the District is divided 
mto the four Sub-divisions or taJisUs of Firozpur, Mogd, Muktsdr, and 
Zird, each bemg m charge of a tahsilddr, assisted by a ndib or deputy. 
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Munstfi conrti are establislied at Firoiptir Mog^ and TjiL In 
1851-5*, the total revenue denved from the Distnct amounted to 
in 1861-^3, It had risen to ;^so 713 m 1875-76, to 
;^63 386 and m 1882-83 *0 £’JS 816 Tlus steady incrose is 
mamly due to the grenrth of the land rcTcnne, under the mfiuence of 
extended imgabon and the nnpetus given to agncultural industiy by a 
settled and peaceable Government but part of it must also be attri 
bated to the larger mcomc denved from stamps. In 1851-53, the 
land-tax amounted to £2,^ 044 » by 1875-76 it hod reached ;£5o 953 
and m 1882-83 hD ^^51 489, or about tivo 4 hirds of the total revenue. 
The land settlement in force was effected between the years 1853-55 
and expired m 1883. Besides the hnpenal revenoe, a load income of 
about ;i{i’95oo is realized by means of cesses for expenditure upon wodej 
of public utility within the Distnct In 1882 the regular police 
force numbered 556 men, mdudmg the mumapal constabulary and 
cantonment pohcc being on average of 1 man to every 4 95 square 
miles and every 1169 of the population. This force is further supple 
mented by a rural body of 790 village watchmen or chauHddrs The 
Diatnct jail and lock=ap at Fcrozpur contained a total of 1333 prisoners 
in 1882-8$, the average daily prison popoJaticm being 320 Edneahoa 
has mode but little way against the nnivercal apathy of the mhalutants. 
In 1872-73 Government supported or aided 45 schools wuhin the 
Distnct, with 2569 pupda. In 1875-76, the number of inspected 
schools had nsen to 53 and of pupfls to 3755 while m 1881 
although the number of Govemment and aided sdiools had risen to 
61 the pupils had fiiUcn to 3631 These figures show an average of 
I school to 45 square miles, and of 4 o scholars for every thousand of 
the population. There arc also a number of indigenous unaided 
schools m the Distnct of a very elementary class, vnnously returned 
at 197 with 3136 pupils, and 387 with 3903 pupils. The Census 
Report of i88i returned 334a boys and 181 girls as bdng under 
instruction, besides 15 138 males and 318 females able to read and 
wnte, but not under instruction- The five municipal towns had m 
1882-S3 an aggr^ate income of £5og2, being ot the rate of as. idL 
per head of their population. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The District enjoys a reputation for exceptional 
bcalthmeu, owing prmapally to the dryness of its climate but in 
September and October fever and plcuro-pneumonia largely prevail 
Small pox also exists in an endemic form, but its ravages have been 
greatly reduced since the more general spread of vaccination. Gumca 
worm IS not uncommon in the south of the Distnct, and is traceable to 
the water. The official rctums for 1883 give the total iramber of deaths 
dunng the year at i4i22$, bang at the rate of sa pa thousand of the 
popolation. The Dijtnct contams one avil hospital, otlFiroipur 
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'v\hich gn\c rchcf in 1SS2 to 10,462 persons of whom 579 were m> 
patients. Tiicrc is also a second class dispensary at Zira, and a third- 
class one at Muktsdr, besides another at Mamdot, maintained by the 
Naw*.”!!) 'riie rainfall is capricious, and scant) c\cn in the best years; 
but Its quantil) apjiears to have increased, while its regulanty has 
grcatl) impro\cd with the spread of cullivalion and the growth of trees 
The aaerage annual rainfall at Firorpur for the thirty )cars ending 
iSSi was 22 72 inches but that of the southern tract falls far short of 
the quantil) in the northern lowlands In iSSi the rainfall was 2090 
inches, or 1 S2 inch below the a\emge No s)stcmalic thermomctncal 
record has c\er been maintained in the District Prnatc obscrrations, 
liowc\cr show that in December and Jamnr) the in-door temperature 
ranges between {o" and 70° ]', whilst during June and July (with 
closed doors) its range in houses not artificially cooled is from 92° to 
97'’ [For further information regarding Firo/pur, see the District 
article m the forthcoming Pittijah Gazdlco , also Repod oil Ihc Revised 
ScUlcviciit of ihc Didiici of Fnozfur^ by E L Brandreth, Esq, CS, 
April 1S55; Report on ihc Census of ihc Punjab^ x88i , and the 
Adnunisiraiion and Fipaiinicnial Rcpoiis of ihc Punjab from 1S80 to 
1SS3 ] 

Firozpur. — Tahsil of Firorpur l')istricl, Punjab, lying between 30“ 
44' 15" and 31“ f 15" N laL, and between 74“ 27' 30" and 74° 59' 30" 
E. long Area, 493 square miles Population (i 88 1) 153,168, namely, 
males 86,366, and females 66,802 , persons per square mile, 309 
Hindus numbered 34,334 , ^Muhammadans, 101,963, Sikhs, 15,034, 
and ‘others,’ 1837. The revenue of the iahsU in 18S3 was 
The administrative staff consists of 1 Deputy Commissioner, i Judicial 
Assistant, 2 extra-Assistant Commissioners, 1 small cause court judge, 
I iahs'tlddi, i inunstf and 4 honorary magistrates These officers preside 
over 10 civil and 10 criminal courts, with 5 police stations , strength 
of regular police, 112 men, with 184 village watchmen {chaukiddrs). 

Firozpur. — Town, military cantonment, and administrative head- 
quarters of Firozpur District, Punjab Situated in lat 30° 56' 42" n , 
and long 74° 38' 24" E , on the old high bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), 
3^ miles from the present bed of the river The town was founded, 
according to tradition, in the time of Firoz Shdh, Emperor of Delhi, 
AD 1351-1387, but was in a declinmg state at the penod of British 
annexation. Under a settled government, however, its growth has 
been rapid and steady, the population havmg increased five-fold since 
1841 It is now the seat of a thriving commerce, due principally to the 
exertions of Sir H Lawrence, who induced many native traders to 
settle in the city, and more lately to the enterprise of an English 
merchant, who has erected a powerful cotton-press m the vicinity. 
The mam streets are wide and well paved, while a circular road which 
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girdles the wall u lined by the gardens of wealthy reaidenti. The total 
population of Firotptir m i88i (inclnding the cantonment) wa* 39 570, 
namely males 33,971 and females 15 599 Muhammadans numbered 
17 609 Hmdtu, 19,004 Sikhs, 1207 Jams, *11 , Christians and 
others, 1678. The pnbhc bnOdings Include the District comt-honse, 
treasury post-office, police station, and staging bungalow, withm the 
cantonments the jail, town hall, dispensary schod-house, and sardt, 
upon the road connecting the aty with the mihtaiy stabon and the 
memoral church, m honour of those who fell m the Sutlej c a mp a ig n 
of 1845-46 destroyed dormg the Mutiny but amce restored. Thnv 
mg trade m gram and other agncultural produce. For early history 
and events of 1857 tec FiROrptra District Muniapol revenne m 
1883-83 j^4i74, or 4a. per head of population (30870) withm 
mnmapal hunts. The cantonments he 2 miles south of the city , and 
the garmon, now much reduced, ordinarily consists of a regiment of 
Bntish infantry, one of Native infimtiy and two batteries of artillery 
The cantonment population m j88i numbered 18 700 The arsenal, 
to wbidi the town owes its political importance, is by far the largest m 
the Punjab, and well stored with munitions of war 

Fircapur — Southern ta/uU of Gurgion Distnct, Punjab lying 
between 37 39 and 37 59 n lot, and between 76 56 and 77 9 t 
long Area, 317 square t^e*. Population (1881) 114,340, namely 
moles 59,373 and females 55068 average density 361 persons per 
square mile. Mnhammadans nurobered 80,835 Hmdos, 32,479, 
Sikhs, 13 and others, 1014. The revenue of the taksU m 1883 
was ^2$ 396 The admimstraDve staff consists of a foAsUddr who 
presides over the only crvil and criminal court. Two police stations 
strength of tegular police, 58 men village watchmen {chau}dddrs\ 
364. 

Firoipur — Town and nnmjcipality m Gurgion District, Punjab, and 
head.quartftrs of Firotpur foAsU Situated m lab 27 46 30 , and 

long, 76® 59 30 E., m a fertile vaDcy on a small perennial stream, the 
Landoh, in the extreme south of the District. Said to have been 
founded by the Emperor Firox Shih, who placed a cantonment here for 
the tubjngation of the neighbouring hill tifljei. Annexed by the British 
Government m 1803, bat gnmted in jdgir to Ahmad Mesh Khin, 
whose son, Nawtfb Shams-nd-dln Khin, was executed m 1836 for the 
murder of Mr "W Fraser CotnmiisioTicr of DeDu. Since that period 
it has formed the head-quarters of a taksiL Population (1881) 
C878, namely Hmdos, 3216 Muhammadans, 3111 Joins, 540 
and Sikhs, 11 Number of occupied houses, 957 Thnving trade in 
country produce exports of gram and cotton, Imports of nee, sugar 
and English piece-goods. TaJuiUt police station, school^iouse. The 
oldest part of the present town ts re«angular in shape, and suirocnded 
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In a high wall, but one half of the houses now he outside the wall 
towards the cast '1 lie main hauifs^ running at right angles to one 
another, arc unusually good for a small town, — broad, well drained, 
neatlj pa\ed, and ornamented with trees I^Iunicipal revenue in 
18S2-S3, or IS 6d. per head of population (8235) within 

municipal limits 

Firozshd.h — Battle field in iMro/pur/^rZ/f/V, ]'iro7jnir Distnct, Punjab, 
situated m lat 30° 53' n , and long 7^“ J9' 45" about 12 miles from 
the left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj) Rendered famous by the attack 
made upon the formidablj -entrenched Sikh camp, Dee 21, 1845, 

British forces under Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge After 
two da) s’ sc\ere fighting, the entrenchments were carried and the 
encm) complctcl) routed, but not without hca\) losses on the part of 
the conquerors No trace of the carthw'orks now remains, but a 
monument erected upon the S[)ot perpetuates the memory of the 
officers and men who fell in the engagement The real name of the 
place, as called b) the people, is Pharu Shahr, corrupted into the 
historical name Firor^hdh 

Fort St. David. — South Arcot District, Madras Presidency — See 
David, Fort Si 

Fort St George. — Citadel of Madras, and the name officially 
applied to the Go\crnment of the Prcsidenc) — Set Madras Town 

Fort Victoria (or Bankoi, under which n.ame a brief notice has 
also been given) — Village and old fort at the mouth of the Savitri 
river, 73 miles south-east from ] 3 ombay, and 10 miles north by west of 
Suvarndrug Dat 17° 58' 30' N,long 73“ 5' lo" n In the beginning 
of the last century', ‘Bancoote’ or Fort Victoria Avas a pirate nest of 
the Tilardthd chief, Angria. It was captured along with Suvarndrug 
(Sevemdrug) in 1755, by an English squadron under Commander 
James, dunng the operations against the Angrian buccaneers Bdnkot 
lies at the foot of a rocky headland m the extreme north of 
Ratmlgiri District A mile outside the village and tw’o miles south- 
west of Fort Victoria, there is a bar on the Bdnkot river, with a narrow 
channel on its south-east side, with 9 feet at low water Although well- 
buoyed, the bar is much exposed even in the fine season (September — 
June), and should not be passed without a pilot Bdnkot is closed 
durmg the south-west monsoon, but opens earlier and remains open 
longer than most of the Ratn^giri ports The river is navigable, for 
vessels of 16 feet draught, 18 miles to Mahdpral m Ddpoli, and for 
vessels draivmg 7 feet 10 miles farther to Mahdd m KoMba Trade 
has long left B^nkot It is noiv little more than a large fishmg village, 
■with no manufactures. Coasting steamers call daily during the fair 
season Landing-stage, bridge of boats, and a roomy rest-house for 
travellers. 
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rort-WniiaitL — Citadel of Calcutta, and the name offioally applied 
to the Government of BcngaL — Ste Calcutta. 

Foul TiiTp.-nd (in Burmese, Na»-ika'^vptin ), — An uninhabited aland 
off the coast of Sandoway m the Aratan Division, Bntiah Burma 
lying about lat iB 3 n 6 leagues from the mainland, and 7 fitim Bluff 
Point, and visible finm a distance of 8 leagues. The island la about 
a miles long, and is conical in fonn. To the north-east there are ulets 
and rocks the shore, and a reef partly above water extending 
sonthwanii. The name is derived from a mud volcano, which at times 
emits a torrent of hot mud bubbling with marsh gas. 

Rliserpet. — Town in the Comnussionership of Cooig situated m 
latitude IS® 9/ 30 and longitude 76® o so e. on the banks of the 
Kiven (Cauveiy) nver 20 mfles east of Mefkiira, the capital of Coorg, 
and 2720 feet above sea level Population (1881) 1310, namely male* 
631 females 679 number of houses, 298 Ongmally called Khush 
dlnagar glad town by Haidar All (who was then mvading Cooig) 
on the news of the bmh of his son TipiS first Teaching him there, and 
he so named it in honour of the event it derive* its present name from 
Colonel Fraser who was appomted the first Bno^ Pobtical Agent 
m Coorg (1834), after its conquest by the Bntish. The fort was 
built of hewn stone by Tipd Soltin, and stormed and demolished m 
1789 by the Coorgs onder their native Dodda Vrra Rijendra. 
The nnn* supplied matermls for the construction of the fine budge 
over the (Caavery) fizuabed m ZS48 Fraserpet u a pleasant 

retreat during the taitry season, the dimate being much milder and 
the rams less severe than at Merlofra. It used to be the monsoon 
residence of the Commissioner of Coorg, but has lately been less 
frequented, 

Prenoh Posaeasioiia. — The following bnef account of the French 
Settlements m India has been condensed from materials courteously 
fonushed by His ExcePency the Governor-General of French India, 
supplement^ by later documents at the Muusthre de la hforme et 
des Colonies, Pans June 1879, from Pondichem, dated May 
1884, Poms have been taken to render the account accurate but 
no responiiblhty can be accepted for any statements contained m it 
A separate account of each of the Settlements is given under its own 
name. It has not, bowwer always been found possible to bring the 
local figure* into exact accord with those obtain^ m France for this 
general rhimL 

The bead-quarters of the Governor-General of French India are 
at PowmcHERJa (yu), and the French Possessions comprise the 
following five Settlements, with certain dependent Lodges. They 
aggregate 203 square rnffes, and had a total population m 188* of 

*73i6ii 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN INDIA 


Name. 

Area in 
Square Miles 

Population 

(1882) 

Revenue 
for 1883 

Pondichem, 

115 

140,943 

;^ 57 , 3 i 6 

Chandamagar, 

4 

26,443 

8,400 

Kankal, 

S 3 

93 i 443 

17,743 

Mahd, 

26 

8,246 

1,790 

Yanaon, or Yanan, 

S 

4,536 

ii 539 

Total, . 

203 

273,611 

,£•86,788 


A more detailed but less recent statement, dated Pondidierri, ist 
January 1877, gives the total population at 280,381, namely, Europeans, 
1116 , Eurasians, 1511, natives, 277,754. 

History — The first French expedition into Indian waters, with a 
view to opening up commercial relations, dates as far back as 1603 
It was undertaken by private merchants of Rouen , but it failed, as 
also did several similar attempts which followed it In 1642, Cardinal 
Richeheu founded the first Compagnie des Indes Onentales, but its 
efforts met with no success Colbert reconstituted the Company on a 
larger basis m 1664, grantmg it exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years After having twice attempted, 
without success, to establish itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company 
again took up the idea of direct trade with India, and its President, 
Caron, founded in 1668 the ‘Comptoir’ or agency at Surat But on 
finding that city unsuited for a head estabhshment, he seized the 
harbour of Trincomali in Ceylon from the Dutch The Dutch, how- 
ever, speedily retook Trincomah , and Caron, passmg over to the Coro- 
mandel coast, in 1672, seized Saint Thom^, a Portuguese town which 
had for twelve years been in the possession of Holland He had, 
however, to restore it to the Dutch m 1674 

The rum of the Company seemed impending, when one of its 
agents, the celebrated Francois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, saved out of the wrecks of 
the colonies at Trincomah and Samt Thomas, he took up his abode at 
Pondicherri, then a small village, which he purchased in 1683 from the 
Rdja of Vijayapur He built fortifications, and a trade began to spnng 
up , but he was unable to hold the town agamst the Dutch, who 
accordmgly wrested it from him m 1693, and held it until it was restored 
to the French by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 

Pondichem became in this year, and has ever since remained, the 
most important of the French Settlements in India Its foundation 
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waa exactly contcmponineoas with that of Calcutta like Calcutta, 
Its Etc was purchased by a European Company from a Native Pnnee 
and what Job Chamodc was to ColcuttA, Fnmgois Martin proved to 
Pondichem. On its restitution to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1699, Martin was appointed Govemof -General, and under his able 
management Pondichem became an entrepdt of trade. Chakdaji 
nagah, m Lo^er Bengal, had been acquired by the French Company 
m 1688, by grant from the Delhi Emperor, Make, on the Malabdr 
coast, was obtained in 1725-36 tmder the government of M. Lenoir 
Karikal, on the Coromandel coast, under that of if Dumas m 
1739 \anaox and Masuupatam (the site of a French factory m 
the 17th century) on the northern coast of Madras, were taken posses- 
sion of in 1750 and were formally ceded to the French two years 
later 

The war of 1741 between France and England, led to the attack 
alike of Madras and of Pondichem, the capitals of the French and 
English Companies in Soutbem Indio. Labourdonnais equipped at 
his own expense a fleet, and laid siege to Madras, which capitulated 
on the iBt September 1746 It was ransomed for ;^4oo,ooa The 
Engbih m due time made reprisals. On the a6lh Apnl 1748 they 
appeared before Pondichem, but eventually retired after a most skflfnl 
defence of the town conducted by Daplen donog forty-two days. 
The peace of An b-Cbapelle put a stop, m that year to further 
hostilitiei, and left Dupleix free to reahxc his dream of an Indian 
Empire for France. Between 1746 and 1756 he obtained from the 
Dellu Emperor the Nawdbship of the Kamihc established a pro- 
tectorate over the Subahat of Arcot and other parts of Southern India 
made large additions to the French temtoiy around Pondichem, 
Kaiikifl and Mosulipatam, and extended the French onthonty over 
the four Datnets of Montfrnngar I^ore, Rijimahendn (Rijih- 
mimdiy) with Chikakol and the island of Senngham, formed by two 
arms of the Klven (Cauveiy). TTiesc various annexations opened 
up to the French commerce aoo leagues of seaboard, and yielded a 
revenue of ^800 000 ( '•o rrullions dc franca *) 

This period of power proved of short duration. Dupletx, feebly 
supported by the Court of Versailles, met with a senes of reverses 
from the English Company and was recalled to Pans m 1753 A 
certam extent of temteny remained to his successor but dorrag 
the Seven Years V ar the Government of France could afford no re- 
inforcements for its Indian possessions. The Fnj^lUh Company ovenan 
them, defeated the French at ^^andewasb, and scixed ArcoL Lally 
ToUendal, after a chivalrous defence, Burrendcred Pondichem on the 
6th Jonuaiy 1761 The English demolished the town, the wallf, the 
forts, the public bufldings, were nil destroyed. The captured troops 
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nt first mnde for only fifteen years, has been indefinitely prolonged j 
the English Government supplying the French anthontiea with salt at 
cost pnce, and allomng the latter to sell it to their own subjects at 
thetr own rates. A somewhat similar commutation of the opium rights 
for a fixed money payment has recently been proposed by the French 
authorities, and sanctioned by the Government of India. 

Pmeni TtrrUcna — In addition to the five Settlements already 
mentioned, which are treated of in separate articles the French retain 
certam houses or patches of ground within British teratory in regard 
to which they r]aim certain rights. These * Zeges or patches of ground 
mark the sites of anaent trench &ctones. 

Revatw and Expenditure far 1883- — Receipts, as per budget, for oil 
the French Settlements m India, ^^86 788 (3169,700 fiuncs), ex 
penditore, ^^6,788 The miUion francs {jC 4 ,o 000) annually paid by 
the English Government m compensation for the surrender by the 
French anthonOes of thar rights m regard to opium and salt, only 
passes through the Colonial accounts on its vfuy to the National 
Exchequer and does not appear m the above statement Among 
Items of expenditure may be noted — law pobce, and jostice, ;:^9537 
public works and sanitation, ;^ 3 i 100 pnbbc mstructiOD, public 
worship, etc., ^9734. The following table of the receipts and 
expenditure for each of the five Settlements is reproduced without 
conversion, fium the official budget for 1882 — 



Rrceipts 

Expruurrcax 

Riceim 

ErPEHDlTUXX 


(1875). 

(1878). 

(1883). 

(1883.) 


FmiA 

Phmi. 



PoDdicberrl, 

I 018,031 

I 207 434 

■ 43 ,. 8 ;o 

1 535 5°® 

CbuidAinag&r 

SOI 148 

137388 

310,009 

166,500 

KuBcit, 

400,si+s 

377 204 

443.58a 

357 355 


46 193 

44,057 

44,757 

54,143 

Yanioo, 

35 6^7 

33.957 

38,482 

56,103 


I 702,040 

I 702,040 

2,169,700 

2,169,700 

Total, 

i:6S,oSi 

i:68,o8i 

^783 

/867SS 


Admtnuiratten — The nuhtary command and administration in-chicf 
of the French Possessions in India arc vested m a Governor whose 
residence is at Pondichem- He is directly assisted by a minister of 
the intenor secretaries m the diflerent administrative departments, and 
a pnndpal judicial officer In 1879 local conncils and a council 
general were established, the members being chosen by a ipcaes of 
universal suffrage within the French temtories. Ten muniapaliues or 
communal boards were e r ected under n decree issued in 1880, namely 
at Pondichern, Oulgarct, Villenour Bahdr Karikdl, Ixi Grande•Ald^e 
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Ncdouncndou, Chandarmgnr, and Yan.ion On the municipal 

boards natives arc entitled to a proportion of the scats Civil and 
criminal courts, courts of first instance, and a court of appeal com- 
pose the judicial machmer) of the possessions The army and 
establishments connected with the Governor-General and his staff at 
I’ondichem . those of the local governors or cJufs dc scmtcc at Chan- 
darnagar, Vandon, Malic, and Karikdl, together with other head- 
quarters’ charges, necessarily engross a large proportion of the rev enue 
'Ml the state and dignit) of an independent Government, with four 
dependent ones, have to be maintained out of a total income (18S3) of 
;:^86,7SS This IS effected bj rigid economy, and the prestige of the 
French Govcniment is vvorthilj maintained m the East. Pondichcm 
IS also the scene of considerable religious pomp and missionary 
activ itj It forms the scat of a ‘ Prefecture Aposlohque,’ founded m 
182S, consisting of a Prefet Apostohque and 7 priests for all French 
India , and of the ‘ Mission du Carnatic,’ founded by the Jesuits m 
1776 But the chief field of this mission lies outside the French 
Settlements Of its 115,000 Christians, 160 churches, and 65 mis- 
sionaries, no fewer than 92,000 of the Christians arc British subjects, 
and 159 of the churches arc in British tcrritor) The rupee (standard 
value = 2 fr 40 cents) is the onl> legal tender within French territories 
The svstem of education is progressive to a satisfactory extent, m 1878, 
the number of children under instruction was 2877 In 1883, the 
Colonial College had a roll of 185 pupils A line of railway running 
via Villenour, from Pondichem to Beljiur, maintains communication 
w ith ^Madras and the rest of British India The telegraph is working 
throughout the Settlements A Chamber of Commerce consisting of 
14 members, 9 of them Europeans or persons of European descent, has 
lately been reorganized The capital, Pondichem, is a verj handsome 
town, and presents, especially from the sea, a stnking appearance of 
French civilisation It forms the head-quarters of the French national 
line of steam communication with the East, the excellent Messageries 
Mantimes , but its natural situation does not admit of any great 
trade The total exports and imports for French India in 1883 
were returned at ^,(^1,067,009 (26,675,243 francs), of which ^(^491, 477 
was with France and ^(^575,532 w'lth other countries, chiefly British 
The number of ships entering ports m the French Settlements in 
1883 was 516, with an aggregate burthen of 125,511 tons Detailed 
accounts of each of the four Settlements which have ports wall be found 
under Pondicherri, Karikal, Make, and Yanaon 
Frontier District, Sind — See Upper Sind 
Fulaguri — ^Village, m Novvgong Distnct, Assam — See Phulaguri 
Furreeddbdd. — Towm m Delhi District, Punjab — See Faridabad . 
Fnrreedcote — Native State m the Punjab — See Faridkot 
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Frur oad porc. — District and town m Bengal^ and takdl and town 
in the North-Western Provinces . — Stt Faridpur. 

Fyx 4 b 4 d. — Division District, tahAl and town in Oadh . — Set 
Faixabad 


G 

GAb&t. — Petty State m Milu k&ntho, Bombay Presidency Area 
under cultivation, 1900 acres population (18S1) 1430 estimated 
revenue, ;^3i7 The Thikur of G^bat is a Mikwdna KoU during 
hiB minority the estate is managed by the Political Agent. The State 
pays a tribute of los. to the Riji of Edar Transit dues are 
levied m the State. 

Gad- — Petty State in RewA RAntha, Bombay Presidency — 5 !* 
Garh 

Gad^dhar — River m North Eastern Bengal tributary to the 
Brahmaputra. It rises anaoug the mountains of Bhutdn and debouches 
upon the plains of the Dwirs through a picturesque gorge. The mam 
stream of this nver forms the boundary between the Western Dwdrs 
of JalpAigtirl District, and the Eastern DwAis, which are included withm 
GckliikiA. Owing to many olterabons in its course and vanitions m 
the sue of the different channels, the Gadidhar undergoes several 
changes of name. The upper reaches are sometimes identified with 
the Sakkos, which is properly the name of a separate nver After 
entering GoAlpirA Distnct, the nver bifurcates, the larger volume of 
water now passing into the Brahmaputra by a channel called the Gan 
gAdhar The old chaimel, which retains the original name, is near !) ^ 
dry and only supported by the water of a small tnbutary the Bimndi/ 
The GacMdhar is navigable m the plains by boats of 4 tons burthe^ X 

Oadag' {Gara^ — Town and Sub division m Dhirwdr Diitnct, 
Bombay Presidency — Set GARAa 

GddflWArd. — Western iakdl or Subdivision of Norsinghpur Dis- 
tnct, Central Provinces. Population (i88r) 189,837 namely males 
97 392, and females 93 545 reudmg m 448 villages or towns and 
37 843 houses, on an area of 874 square miles. Area assessed 
for Government revenue, 801 square miles, of which 496 square 
miles are cultivated, 98 square miles cultunblc, and the remainder 
uncultivoble waste. Total amount of Goicmment assessments, in 
eluding local rates and cesses levied on the land ;£‘3o,o68, or 
an average of is. 4jd. per cultivated acre. Total rental paid by the 
cultivators, including cesses ;^49,38o or an average of 31. id. per 
culiuTited acre. The total adult male ngncultural population m 
1881 numbered 67,126 or 3536 per cent, of the total iakdi popu 
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lation, average area of cultivated and cultuable land, 6 acres per 
head Total revenue of the talisil, ^37,095 in 18S2-83 In that 
)ear it contained 3 civil and 4 revenue courts, with ii police and 
outpost stations 

Gddawdrd — Flourishing mercantile town in Narsinghpur Distnct, 
Central Provinces , situated on the left bank of the river Shakar, on the 
mam road from Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) to Bombay, and 30 miles west of 
Narsinghpur civil station Lat 22° 55' 30" n , long 78° 50' e A 
station on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway , is situated 2 miles 
south of the town, w'hence a branch railway runs to the Mohpanl coal- 
fields 14 miles farther south-south-east Population (1881) 8100, 
chiefly tradesmen and artisans Hindus numbered 6553 , Kabir- 
panthi's, 48 , Muhammadans, 1012 , Christians, 6 , Jams, 353 , and 
aboriginal tnbes, 128 The towm possesses a considerable manufacture 
of cotton cloth, and the dyers are numerous and fairly skilful G^da- 
wdrd. IS a great entrepot for gram and cotton from Eastern Bhopal, 
Bhflsi, Sagar, etc. The carriers take back salt, gth or crude sugar, and 
piece-goods Exports by rail m t88i amounted to 812,951 inaunds or 
595,796 cwts , imports by rail, 152,586 maunds or 111,716 cwts The 
public offices until 1874 were m the small fortress on the river bank 
(now falling into decay), built by a family of Gond Rajputs m the 
early days of Mar^thd rule English and vernacular boys’ school , post- 
office , police station 

Gaddilam (or Gamddnadt) — River m South Arcot District, Madias 
Presidency — See Garudanadi 

Gadhdll — Petty State of Gohelwdr plant or division of Kdthidwdr, 
Bombay Presidency, consisting of 3 villages, with 3 independent 
tribute-payers Seven miles west of Ujalvar railway station Population 
(1881) 1223 Estimated revenue, p(^9oo , tribute of 169, i8s is paid 
to the Gdekwar of Baroda, and to J unagarh 

Gadhia — Petty State m South Kathiaw^dr, Bombay Presidency , 
consisting of 2 villages, wuth 2 mdependent tnbute-payers Lies on the 
outskirts of the Gir forest Population (1881) 777 The revenue 
IS estimated at ^^250, tribute of ^^27, 8s is paid to the Gdekw^dr of 
Baroda, and to Jund.garh 

Gadlu Diibhar — ^Village m Muzaffarnagar District, North-Western 
Provinces Population (1881) 2348, including many Muhammadan 
Baluchis, relations and clansmen of the zamlnddi The town contains 
several brick-built houses, and the roads are also paved wuth brick 
Six mosques, daily Mzdr, and large weekly market on Sundays Pnn- 
cipal articles of trade — sugar and salt Several fine groves of trees 
surround the village 

Gadhka — Petty State of HaMr pid 7 it or division of Kathiaw^, 
Bombay Presidency, consisting of 6 villages, with i mdependent 
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tnbnte payer Popalatioii (i 88 i) 919 Lies 10 miJes east-south ea*t 
of RijkoL The revenne in 1876 was estimated at ;£‘iooo tribute of 
^£46 15 payable to the British Government and to Junrfgarh. 

OftdlniLl. — Petty btate of Gohelirfr pidni or division of Kithiiirdr 
Bombay Presidency consisting of i village, with 3 independent tribute 
payers. Lies 5 miles from Dhola railway station. Population (1881) 
355 The revenae is estrmafed at j£s<io , tribute of j£i6y 16s. is 
p^ to the G^ekwir of Barodo, and i6b. to Jim^garh. 

QadkhAli — Town and police station m Jessor District, Bengal, 
situated on the river Knbadab, on the road from Calcutta to Jessor 
Lat 33 5 30 N long. 89 6 e. In former days the scene of 
numerous outrages perpetrated by the Bediyds, then a predatory tnbe, 
now a wandering gipsy caste. 

Qadra. — ^Town m Umirkot TTiar and Pirkar District, Smd, 

Bombay Presidency Population (1881) under aooo. Tbemuniapal 
revenue in 1873-74 was ^^71 but the municipahty was abolished m 
1878 on the introduction into Smd of Bombay Act vi of 1873. 

Oadra. — Town m Gohelwir prda/ or division of h^ithiiwir Bombay 
Presidency Population (r88i) 5833 namely 41S1 Hindus, 1214 
Mohammadaas, 487 Jams, One of the pnoapol centres of the new 
faith of Swim! Niriyan, formulated by a Hindu reformer named 
Shehjinand m 1804. Shehptaand died here m 1830. Cnminal court 
of the /n/sr/ dispensary boys and gids school 

Qdgw — Range of mountami m Kumiun Distnct, North 'Western 
Provmces, forming a portion of the outer Himilayan range situated 
between lat 39 14 and 39 30 e. and between long 79 9 and 
79 39 E. The chain runs along the whole southern border of the 
Distnct, parallel to the plains, from the Kosf nver to the Kill, and 
presents a line of higher elevation than any ranges between it and the 
mam ndge of the central HimiQayas. The principal peak is that of 
China, overlookmg the lake and station of Naun Tal, which nettle 
among the hollows of the Gigar Forests of cypress, fdn, fir nnd 
other Umber trees clothe the bill-sides. Average clemtion, between 
7000 and 8000 feet. 

Oigli. — Trading village and produce depdt in Rangpur Distnct 
Bengal, lying between the Sankos and Dharli nveii. Chief exports— 
jute, tobacco, and gmger LaL "5 59 n., long. 89 40 30 e. 

OdgrattiL — Town and fort m the State of JMliwir Rijputino. 
The fort is situated between the nrcri Ahu and Kih-Smd, on a straight 
rocky ndge running south-east and north west, parallel to the low range 
between Jhalrapatan aty and cantonments It was built by Zilim Smgh, 
who considered it a good mihtaiy posiuon. The town Ue* on a low 
part of the ridge, and the brge fort which protects and commands it on 
the south-east is connected by a masonry wall Although no objection 
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is made to the to\Ma being entered, admission is forbidden inside th 
fort, which IS separated from the town b}' a strong high wall, and a dee 
ditch cut in the solid rock crossed by a permanent stone bridge Th 
principal entrance to the fort is from the town After crossing th 
ditch, the passage lies between two high bastions, without any gateway 
ascending ivith high walls on either side until the great gate is reached 
Inside the fort, the path skirts a large excavation m the rock intendei 
to hold water, but often quite dry, then zig-zags mto the inner work 
through a large gateway, when a tolerably open space is found witl 
long Imes of bmldmgs under the walls on the nght The exit is t( 
the south-east by a simple doorway in the wall , from this there is i 
descent till the end wall is reached immediately over the river , and ther 
the path crosses a small precipice protected by ramparts, 6o or 70 Teel 
above the ground outside, leading to the large circular bastions already 
mentioned On the north-east face there is but one wall, the pre- 
cipitous nature of the hill here rendering a second and lower wall 
unnecessarj' The noticeable feature in the country around G^graun 
IS the extreme straightness and parallelism of the two ridges, not 
only at the place itself, but for two or tliree miles on either 
side Both hills and valleys are thickly wooded, and the gorge by 
which the river finds its way out into the open plains is very fine, 
high precipices alternating with wooded slopes on either side One 
precipice, absolutely vertical, was plumbed and found to be 307 feet 
in height This is known as the ‘Gid KeraT or Vulture’s precipice, 
and. It IS said, was formerly used as a place of execution by the Kotah 
R 4 j 4 s, the victims being precipitated on to the rocks below The tops 
of these ndges are the culmmatmg pomts of the range. Wild animals 
abound There are only two fairly good passes across the hills, 
one north of Gdgraun up the Amjar valley to Panwar, and the other 
leading to Rdjpura about 2^ miles farther north, both, however, 
impracticable for carts During the dry season many of the rapids 
are fordable on foot, but dangerous 

Gahij^. — Town in the Sakkar Shik^rpur District, Sind, 

Bombay Presidency Population under 2000 The Muhammadans 
of the town belong chiefly to the Gahijd tribe, whence the village 
derives its name , the Hindus are mainly Lohdnos 

Gahmar. — Town in ZaraanH fa/isR, Ghdzfpur District, North- 
Western Provinces Lat 25° 29'' 40" n , long 83° 50' 55" e 
Stands in the southern portion of the District, r mile south of the 
Ganges and 15 miles south-east of Ghdzfpur Station on the East 
Indian Railway mam line, 424 miles from Calcutta. Population 
(1881) 10,443, namely, males 4974, and females 5469 Hindus 
numbered 9733, and Muhammadans 710 Area of town site, 125 
acres Number of houses, 1494 In spite of its size, Gahmar is a 
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purely sgncultural nllage, adjoining an indigo factory under European 
management 

GJahranll — Torm m Hamfrpur Diatnct, Norti^•^^ cstem Pronnccs. 
— Si * Garhaull 

GiibAndlii. — Sub-dimion of Rangpur Distnct, BengaL Area, 760 
square mile* number of torma and village*, 1525 house*, 79,i34> 
Population (1881), mile* 228,727 and females 222 135 101*1,450862 
Qossified according to reLgion, there were — Muhammadans 3i4»392 , 
Hmdus 156 369 Christian, 1 , Jams 52 and others 48. Average 
density of population, 593 persons per square mile Milages per square 
mils 2 o person* per village, 296 houses per square mils 105 , per 
sons per house, 5 7 The Sub-division comprises the four police circles 
(thdnds) of Govmdganj Bhawdnfgnnj, SaduUipnr and Sundarganj* 3 n 
1883 contamed i cnminal and 2 avil courts with a regular police 
of 66 officers and men and 902 rural pohee or village natchmen. 

Qfjapatinagax — Tdluk or Sub-division of Vizagapatam Distnct, 
Madras Presidency Area, 348 square m 3 e* houses, 24,371 
collected into 228 villages, oil taminidA Population (1881) 116 771 
namely 58727 males and 58044 females. Qsmfied according to 
religion, ^ere were — Hindus, ri6 209 Muhaminadans, 556, of whom 
about 500 Vere fauonfs and Christian*, 6. 

Oajapathiagar — Town m Ga^apotmagar tdluh Vlaagnpataju Dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency LaL 18^ 16 n long 83 '•$ e. Population 
(1S81) 2130 residing m 471 houses. Head-quarters of the idiak^ with 
eub-magistiatc 8 court, sub-rcgistrat's office, dispensary school, and 
post-office. An important mart for bill produce. 

GaJendragacL — Chief town of on estate m KaMdgi Distnct 
Bombay Presidency 51 miles south-east of Iwiifdgi town. LaL 15 
44 30 N long 76 o 45 E. Population (1881) 5458, namely Hindus, 
4671 Muhammadans, 764 Jams, 18 and Christians, 5 

G^ghantA. — Trading village and produce dep6t in Rangpur Dis- 
trict, Bengal Chief exports— jufe and lime, UiL 25 49 45 N.,long 
89® 10 E. 

GalAothl — Town in Bulandshahr Distnct, North estem Provmces 
situated on the Grand Trunk Road, ts mile* north of Bulandshahr 
town and 28 miles from Meerut (Mcmih). Population (1881) 5404, 
namelj 2706 Hmdus, 2696 Muhammadans, and 2 Jams. Akborgave 
revenue free grants to a number of Sa^yids, whose descendants held 
them till 1857 when they were confiscate on account of the rebellion 
of their holders. The celebrated rebel, ^\^^lddd Khdn of MiJdgarh 
held a half share m the village. Holung-place and encamping-ground 
for troops road inspection bungalow, pobce station post-office, and 
weekly maikcL The Milage police force and conservancy staff arc 
maintained out of funds den\-ed from a house tax under Act xx of 1856. 



Galg'hdiSldi (or JBdiistdld) — River in the District of the Twenty-four 
Pargan^s, Bengal , formed by the junction of the BdnstaM Khdl and 
GuntidkhdH Falls, after a south-easterly course, into the Kholpetua, 
opposite Kalyanpur village 

Gallkonda (or Gahparvat, ‘Windy Hill’) — Range of hills in 
Vizagapatam Distnct, Madras Presidency Lat i8° 30' n , long 18° 
50' E , averaging from 2800 to 5000 feet above sea-level, about 45 
miles from the sea. The two highest peaks reach a height of 5345 
and 5287 feet respectively The shape of the range is that of a double 
crescent joined by a narrow saddle The summits of the range are 
of gneiss and syenite, capped with latente and black mould They are 
easy of access except near the top, but the road throughout has been 
improved by Government sappers In i860, the Madras Government 
tested this range as a samtanum by sending up a detachment of 
Europeans to a site selected, and named ‘ Hams’s Valley ’ The place, 
however, proved unhealthy, the men suffering much from fever, and, 
after repeated attempts, the experiment was abandoned It was 
thought, however, that a healthier site for the cantonment might have 
been found The land is the property of the Rajd of Vizian^aram, 
who has a coffee estate here 

Gambat. — Town in Khairpur State, Smd, Bombay ^Presidency 
Population (1881) under 2000 Formerly a centre of cotton-weavmg , 
annual produce about 5000 pieces 

Gambhar. — Mountain stream of the Punjab, taking its rise m the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas, in lat 30° 52' n, long 77° 8' e, and 
flowing m a north-westerly direction past the military station of Sub^thu, 
until it falls into the Sutlej (Satlaj), after a course of about 40 miles, 
in lat 31° 17' N , long 76“ 47' e. It is nowhere navigable, and in the 
rainy season it is liable to sudden floods The river is bridged near 
Subdthu, on the road to Simla. 

Gambfla (or Todd) — River in Bannu Distnct, Punjab , rises m the 
independent hiU country inhabited by the Mangal tnbe of Afghans 
It thence floAvs east through the Ddwar valley, which it largely urigates, 
and enters British territory a few miles from the town of Bannu Its 
banks afford but little opportunity for cultivation, being at first com- 
posed of boulders, and aftenv^ards of pure sand A few irrigation cuts, 
however, supply water to some 12,138 acres of tilled land It falls 
into the Kuram three miles below Lakki, lat 32° 37' 30" n , long 71° 
6' 15" E. Sweet and wholesome drinking water A\erage depth, i 4 
feet in the cold season, 4^ feet during the rams Nov here bndged, but 
fordable at all times, except after hea\ty rain in the hills The rner is 
known as the Tochi until it reaches the Marwat tahdl, when it becomes 
the Gambfla. At this point are numerous spnngs Four miles farther 
east, the Gambfla is joined by a hill torrent knovn as the Lohra, and 
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lower down it receives mnch spDl water from the laichhot Canal All 
these contribations help to make the Gambfla a pcrennml cmrent, but 
about oqe year m every an, owing to insufficient nun m the hills 
drained ^ the stream, ungntion from it fails, and the spring crops 
dry up 

GaJidii. — Zaminddri or estate attached to Riipur Distnct, Central 
Provinces, at the foot of the Sdletekn HQls, 56 miles north-west of 
Riipur The estate was fonnerly much larger , but m 1838 with the 
sanction of the Rijd of Nigpur it was divided among the three sons 
of the former holder Area, 203 square milea. Population (1881) 
20873 namely males 10306 and females 10,566 residing m 77 
villages, and occupying 6459 houses average density of population, 
103 persons per square mile. The samfnddris n Gond. The pnnapal 
village, Gondii, at which a large weekly market is held, is situated m 
bL 21 40 30 N, and long 81 9 c. A bathing place of some 
sanctity is on the southern boundary of the estate. 

Gandak, Great (known aUo os the Ndrdjmi or Salgrdmi the 
Kondodiatts of the Greek geographers) — River in the Nortb-TVestein 
Provinces and Behor nsei high among the recesses of the Nepdl 
Hurtilayai, m lat 30 56 4 k., and long. 79 6 40 E. and flowing 
with a general sou(ji westward coorae bH it reaches Bntuh temtory 
crosses the frontier between the District of Gorakhpur m the North- 
Western Provmces and the Distnct of Champdran m Bengal Por 
some 20 miles it fonns the boundary between the two Provinces, 
after which it flows cntirdy within the limits of Bengal for 40 miles 
farther and then once more separates the Provinces for la miles of 
Its course. Thence it enters the limits of Bengal flowing between the 
Distncts of Champdran and Muiaflarpur (Tirbilt) on the north-east, 
and Sdran on the south-west It finally joins the Ganges just opposite 
Patnd, m lat 25 49 S3 ^ and long 85 13 45 t The Gandak is 
a snow fed stream, issuing from the hills at Trfbenl fAfr m the north 
west of Champdran, but it soon afterwards acquire the character of a 
deltaic nver Its banks generally nse above the level of the surround 
ing country and floods accordingly often mundate large tracts of the 
lowlymg land on either side. It has no tnbutanc* m its course 
through the plains, and the drainage of the neighbouring region sets 
not towards it, but away from iL The lowest discharge of water mto 
the Ganges, towards the end of March, amounts to 10,391 cubic feet 
\ycT second the highest recorded flood volume is 266 000 cubic feet 
per second. During a great part of its course, the river is enclosed 
by protective embankments. WTiere ft issues from the hills it has 
a dear and rapid current of considerable TOlume nercr fordable, 
full of rapids and whirlpools, and navigable with difficulty Rafts 
of Umber come down the stream from Nepdl and thest^ with the 
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sunken snags, render navigation perilous Grain and sugar are sent 
down from Gorakhpur District, and during the rams, boats of 1000 
maunds burthen can make their way up stream as far as Ldlganj in 
Tirhiit The down traffic is more considerable than the up trade, 
and a register kept for four months of 1868 showed an export of 
26,300 tons of produce during that period 

Gandak, Little. — River in the North-Western Provinces , nses m 
the Nepdl Hills, and enters Gorakhpur District about 8 miles west of 
the Great Gandak, flows parallel w’lth the latter channel southward 
through the District, and empties itself into the Gogra (Ghagrd.) at 
Sdnaria, just within the limits of Sdran m Bengal, in lat 25° 41' n , 
long 85° 14' 30" E. Except m the rams, it has a small stream only 20 
yards m breadth, and fordable in most places 

Ganddva. — Political capital of the Province of Kachhi, Baluchistdn, 
situated on the Muld Pass route, 40 miles south-w'est from Bdgh Lat 
28° 32' N , long 67° 32' E A fortified place, built apparently on an 
artificial mound The winter residence of the Khdn of Klieldt, whose 
palace was descnbed as the only respectable edifice in the place 
This building was almost entirely destroyed by the great floods of 
1874 Here also is the Khdn’s garden withm a walled enclosure. 
Only periodical visits are paid by the Kbdn to the to^vn, and the 
population therefore is probably a fluctuating one 

GandeVL — Sub-division of the Gdekw’dr of Baroda’s temtory, 
Guzerat, Bombay Presidency Population (1881) 27,762 persons, or 
617 to the square mile. Area, 45 square miles Bounded on the north 
and west by the Jaldlpur Sub-division of Surat District, and on the 
east and south by the Chikhh and Balsdr Sub divisions of the same 
Distnct Land revenue (1879-80), 14,988 The Sub-dmsion is for 

the most part flat, ivith but few small elevations, and not well watered. 
The soil IS black 

Gandevi — Town m the Gandevi Sub-division, Baroda temtory, 
Guzerit, Bombay Presidency, distant 3 miles from the Amals^r 
station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, and 28 
miles south-east of Surat Latitude 20° 47' 30" n , longitude 73° 3' e 
P opulation (1881) 7082, namely, 4844 Hmdus, 1522 Muhammadans, 
662 Parsis, 53 Jains, and i Chnstian. The town is the head-quarters 
station of the vahivatd&r and the faujddr, and contains a post-office, 
dispensary, and an Anglo-vernacular school Large tank and small 
temple. Gram, molasses, ghi, and castor-oil are the prmcipal articles 
of trade 

Gandgarll. — Range of hills m Rdwal Pindi and Hazara Districts, 
Punjab, being the western portion of General Cunnmgham’s outer or 
sub-Himalayan range. Lat 33° 57' N , long 72“ 46' e. These hills 
take their nse in Hazdra, and, projecting into Rdwal Pindi, end in the 
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lofty monntaiii wkich specially bears the name of Gandgarh. The 
ijorthem escarpment tomrd the valley 0/ Cbach descends by gentle 
cultivated slopes mto the fertile vale at its feet but the re m a in mg 
sides form rugged and precipitous clifl^ intersected by ravines, through 
irhich the tnbtrtanes of the little nver Horoh have cut themselves deep 
channels. 

Qaildha MAdan, — One of the pnnapal peaks m the Onssa Tribu 
tnry States, Bengal situated m h.eiinjhflr ^te. LaL 21 38 la n, 
long 85 3a 56 E. height, 3479 feet 

OandhoL — Petty State m KAthiiwir Bombay Presidency consisting 
of r village, with i independent tnbnte-payer Population {1881) 191 
Estimated revenue ^£200 tnhatc of j£io 6 s is paid to the Gickwdr 
ofBaioda, and ids. to Janigarh. 

i Ths Bbri Gfirgt GunjicottaK). — Motintam fortress 

m Kadapa (Cuddapah) Dutnch Madras Presidency situated m the 
Yerramalii Mcruntams 1670 feet above sea level. Latitude 14 48 u 
longitude 78 ao k. The fort, with its temple (endowed by the eaihcst 
of the Vijayanagar kings) was a famous stronghold in onaent days. 
Built (ticcOTdmg to Femhta)m 1589, it was captured by Golcondo, and 
held by Mir Jamli later it was the capital of one of the five Circars 
(Sorkirs) of the Romitic Haidaribdd Bildghit, nntB absorbed by the 
Pathin Nawib of Cuddapah. It was here that Fateh Nciik, the fkther 
of the great Haidar first distinguished himself Haidar improved and 
gamsoned the fort, which was captured by Captam Little in the first 
war with Hpil m 1791 The strong natural fortresi of Gandikot 
most m olden times have been impr^nable. Perched on the scarped 
rock that overhangs at a height of some 300 feet the wmding Pen:^, 
this picturesque grerap of buildjngs, mflitary and religious together, 
fllustnite the wild secluded life which to a Hindu robber chief seemed 
to be grandeur Cut off from all but those who sought (and could 
climb innumerable stairs) to see him, he surrounded himself at once 
with temple* and hastioiMV a crowd of pnest* and a rabble of 
soldieiB and yet no sooner was the impregnable fort attacked, tlmn it 
belied its name, and yielded to trcacheiy or fear The fort of Gandikot 
was, however one of the most important m the Cuddapah countiy It 
was the Ley to the valley of the Pennir and its name frequently occurs 
m the account of onaent struggles — (Gnbblc). The population of 
Gandikot town (1881) was 973 

Qaaeffwari — River m fbe Gdro Hills District, Assam, nstng in 
lat, 25 iS' H long. 90 49 E., on the skirts of a hill called Ivailis. 
Its course hei southward* into Moimansingh Distnct, through a lime- 
stone formation, m which there arc some huge stalactite cavern*. Its 
rocky banks fonn scenery of a picturesque beauty 

Qang& B4L — Small lake m Kashmir — Sk Ganoau 
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Gangfaikanddpur ( Gangd-kanda-pm am (Tamil), ‘The city visited by 
the Ganges,’ from a well in the temple mythically connected wth the 
Ganges , sometimes also called Gangdjkondu Solapur, or ‘The city of the 
Chola king, Gangii’) — Town and temple in Trichinopoh District, Madras 
Presidency Situated in latitude 11° i2'3o"n , longitude 79° 30' e , about 
6 miles to the east of Jdiamkondu Soldpuram , connected with Udaiydr- 
polai3^dm by the Chellambaram road, and i mile distant from the great 
Trunk Road running from Tanjore to South Arcot The village is purely 
agricultural, 66 per cent of the population being cultivators Close to 
the village is one of the most remarkable but least known temples in 
Southern India The building consists of one large enclosure, measurmg 
584 feet by 372 This was evidently once w’ell fortified by a strong sur- 
rounding stone wall, with battenes at each corner In 1836, however, 
the batteries were almost entirely destroyed, and the wall removed, to pro- 
vide materials for the dam across the nver Coleroon known as the Lower 
Anicut, which was then under construction In the place of the old 
w'all, a low one of stone has been built on two sides of the enclosure, 
but the other sides have been left open The vwiana m the centre of 
the courtyard is a very conspicuous building, and strikes the eye from a 
great distance The pyramid surrounding it reaches a height of 174 
feet The rums of six gopuras, or gate pyramids, surmount different 
parts of the building That over the eastern entrance to the mam 
enclosure was evidently once a very fine structure, bemg built entirely 
of stone except at the very top It is now almost completely m ruins 
All the lower part of the centre building is covered with inscriptions, 
which have not as yet been deciphered Dr Caldwell is of opinion 
that this temple is one of the great, if not the greatest, of present Hmdu 
temples, and that the old and splendid temple of Tanjore is probably 
merely a model of it Tradition says that the village was once one of 
the principal seats of the Chola kmgs , and there is no doubt that it 
was formerly a much more important place than it now is Northward 
from Its site runs an embankment 16 miles long, provided with several 
substantial sluices, and of great strength, which m former times must 
have formed one of the largest reservoirs m India. This huge tank or 
lake was filled partly by a channel from the Coleroon nver, upwards of 
60 miles in length, which enters it at its southern end , and partly by a 
smaller channel from the VeUdr, which entered it on the north Traces 
of both these channels still remain The tank has been rumed and 
useless for very many years, and its bed is now almost wholly over- 
grown with high and thick jungle It is said, traditionally, that its rum 
was wilful, and the act of an invading army ‘ All round the Pagoda 
and village, but completely overgrown with jungle, are some remains of 
ancient buildings, now much resemblmg the mounds or “ heaps ” v hich 
indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but m i\hich the village elders 
VOL, IV 20 
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point out the vanous part* of an extensive and magnificent palace 
"When this palace was m existence, Gangd kanda pnram wax the wealth} 
and flourishing capital of a small monarchy , and the great tank spread 
fertility and mdustiy over miles and miles of what is now trackless 
forest (Pharaoh) It has more than once been projected to restore 
this magnificent work, and to supply it by a channel fixim the Upper 
Ament. 

GangfaL— Tank or KmnTI lake m Kashmir State , on the Harmnkh 
mountam near the north-eastern boondaiy of the valley Latitude 
34 37 N longitude 74 58 e . Length, mfle breadth, 300 yards. 
Remarkable only for its sanctity m the e}’es of the Hmdns, who mate 
pflgnmages to its banks, and throw mto the waters such fiagments 
of the bone* of their relatives ns remain unconsnmed after the ftmeral 
cremation. Large temple sacred to Siva in his form of Mahideva. 
An annnal fur 13 held here. 

GangfAptir — Town m Jaipnr State, Rijpotina. Population (1881) 
5880, namely 5x64 Hmdus, 534 Muhammadans and 82 other*. 

QangartL — Town m Mozaflamagar Distnct, North Western Pro- 
vinces. — GAHCtau 

Oetig^waJi — Seaport at the mouth of the Gangiwah rtver North 
Kihiara District, Bombay Presidency Latitude 14 36 K., longitu^&. 
74 31 t Population (1881) 98X In the Ankob enstoms’ division. 
Imports for eight years endmg 1881-82 averaged ;^4i8 and exports 
£206% Famous temple to the goddess Ganga, wife of Srva. The 
site also of a timber dep^t under the Forest Department 

Gangfea. — The great nver of Northern India, formed by the drainage 
of the southern ranges of the HmuUayas. Tins magnificent stream, 
which m Its lower course supphes the rrver system of Bengal, rises m 
the Garfiwril State, in laL 30 56 4 w and lon^ 79 6 40 e . and falls 
mto the Bay of Bengal after a comae of 1537 mflea. It issnca under the 
name of the Bhigirathl from an ice-cave at the foot of an Himdbyan 
snow bed above Gangotn, 13 800 feet above the level of the ^<■^1 , Ehmng 
Its earlier passage through the aouthem ipori of the Himdbyas, it 
receives the Jahtiam from the north west* and subsequently the Auu: 
VANDA, after which the umted stream takes the name of the Gangci. 
Deo Peayao, the pomt of junction 13 a celebrated of pDgnmage, 
as is also Gangotn, the source of the parent stream. At Snkhi it pierces 
through the Hi mib yas, and turns south west to Hardwar, also a place 
of great sanctity Thence it proceeds by a tortuous course through 
the Districts of Dchra Diln, ^hiranpur Muraflarnagar Bulandshahr 
and Forukhdbdd in which last Distnct it receives the Rimgingd. At 
Allahibdd the type of the nver changes. Heretofore, the Ganges has 
been little more than a senes of shoals, pools, and rapids, except, of 
course, during the melting of the snows and the rainy season. At 
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Allaliab^d, however, 668 miles from its source, it receives tlie Jumna, a 
mighty confluent, which also takes its nse in the Himalayas, to the west 
of the sources of the Ganges The combined river winds eastward by 
south-east through the North-Western Provinces, receiving the Giimti 
and the Gogra The point of junction of each of these streams has 
more or less claim to sanctity But the tongue of land at AUahdb^, 
where the Jumna and the Ganges join, is the trae Pray%, tlie place of 
pilgrimage, to which hundreds of thousands of devout Hindus repair to 
wash away their sms in the sacred river Here is held, every twelfth 
year, the great hmbh fair {inela), when the planet Jupiter Js in Aquarius 
[ktimbh), and the sun in Aries The last hmbh vula^ in 1882, was 
attended by from 800,000 to 1,000,000 persons Pilgrims came from 
all parts of India, from Elashmir and Madras, and from Kandahdr and 
Calcutta. The fair began on the first day of Migh (5 th January), and 
lasted till the full moon of that month on the 3rd February The most 
stnct observers keep the whole month as a penod of sanctity, bathmg 
daily at the confluence of the two rivers, fastmg by day, and altogether 
abstammg from all but the commonest food Such devotees are called 
kalap-bdsht (good-livers) 

Of all great rivers of India, none can compare in sanctity with the 
Ganges, or Mother Gang^ as she is affectionately called by devout 
Hindus From her source in the Himalayas to her mouth in the Bay 
of Bengal, every foot of her course is holy ground , and many of the 
other sacred nvers of India borrow their sanctity from a supposed 
underground connection with her waters It is interesting to observe 
that this superstition is not to be found m the earhest books of Sanskrit 
hterature, composed at a time when the primitive Aryan race had not 
yet penetrated into the great plam of Eastern Hindustan The legend 
of the Ganges first appears in the two epic poems of the Mahdbh^ata 
and Rdmdyana, and affords abundant scope for the mytho-poetic faculty 
subsequently displayed in the voluminous hterature of the Purdnas 
In this legend, winch admits of numerous variations, the three supreme 
gods of the Hindu Pantheon — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva — each per- 
form a conspicuous part, so that the Ganges has been preserved from 
sectarian associations The human dramatis personas m the story are 
localized as pnnces of Avodhya, the modem Oudh Gangd herself is 
described as the daughter of the Himalayas, who is persuaded, after 
infinite solicitation, to shed her purifymg stream upon the sinful 
earth The ice-cavem beneath the glacier at Gangotri, from which 
the river spnngs, is represented as the tangled hair of the god Siva 
The names of Bhagirathi and Sagar have a promment place m the 
legend. 

After the lapse of twenty centuries, and the rise and fall of rival 
religions, veneration for the Ganges still figures as a chief article m 
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the creed of modem Hmdtmm. The pre-emmcntly sacred spots on 
Its KflnV« — Gixoonu Hajutwah, Allahabad Benares, and Saoar 
IsiAND at its mooth — are frequented by thousands of pUgnms from 
every Province of the peninsula. Even at the present day the six 
years’ pflgninage from the source to the mouth, and back a ga i n , known 
as PradaishtMa, is performed by many and a few fana ti ca l devotees 
may yet be seen wearfly accomplishing this mentonous penance by 
‘ measuring their length. To bathe m the Ganges, especially at the 
great stat^ fes tiva ls, win wash away die stam of on and those who 
have thus purified themselves carry back bottles of the sacred water to 
thar less fortunate relations. To die and be buned on the river bonk 
IS a passport to eternal bliss. Even to etcLum ‘ Gangtf, Gongi, at the 
distance of a hundred leagues, will atone for the sms committed dunng 
three previous hves. 

The river thus reverenced by the Hindus deserves their homage by 
reason of its exceptional utility for agnculture and navigation. None 
of the other nvers of India approach the Ganges m beneficence. 
The Brahmaputra and the Indus may have longer streams, as measured 
by the geographer but the upper courses of both he hidden within the 
unknown recesses of the Himilayas. Not one of the great nvets 
of Central or Southern India is navigable m the proper sense of the 
term- The Ganges begins to distribote fertility as soon as it reaches 
the plains, witMn aoo mflea of Us sources and at the same point U 
becomes m tome sort navigable Thenceforwards it rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes a merely 
destructive torrent in the rains, and never dwindles away m the hottest 
eummet. If somewhat diminished by irrigation, its volume is forthwith 
restored by numerous great tributanes and the wide area of Us nver 
basm receives annually a sufficient rainhill to the supply m 

every part Emba nk ments are m few places required to restrain its 
mundahons, for the alluvial silt which it spills over Us banks year by 
year affords to the fields a top-dresiing of meihaustible fertility If 
one crop be drowned by the flood, the cnltivator calculates that his 
second crop will abundantly requite him. 

Shortly after passing the holy city of Benares, the Ganges enters Behar 
and after receiving an important tributary the Son (Soane), from the 
south, passe* Potni, and obtains another accession to Us volume from 
the Gandak, which rises in NepdL Farther to the east, it receives the 
Kusf, and then, skirting the Rijmahal Hills, turns sharply to the sooth 
ward, pamng near the sUe of the ruined at> of Gaur By this tune it 
has approached to withm 340 miles, os the crow flies, from the sea. 
About 20 miles farther or^ it begins to branch out over the level 
country and this spot marks the commencement of the Delta, 
miles m a straight line, or nearl> 300 by the wmdings of the 
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river, from the Bay of Bengal The mam channel takes the name of 
the Padmd, or Padda, and proceeds in a south-easterly direction, past 
Pabna to Goaland^ where it is joined by the Jamund, or main stream 
of the Brahmaputra The vast confluence of waters rushes towards 
the sea, receiving further additions from the hill country on the east, 
and forming a broad estuary knoivn under the name of the Meghna, 
which enters the Bay of Bengal near Noikhdll This estuary, however, 
IS only the largest and most easterly of a great number of mouths or 
channels. The most westerly is the Hugli, which receives the waters 
of the three westernmost distributary channels that start from the parent 
Ganges in or near Murshiddbdd District Between the Hugh on the 
west and the Meghnd on the east, lies the Delta The upper angle of 
It consists of rich and fertile Districts, such as Murshiddbad, Nadiyd, 
Jessor, and the Twenty-four Pargands But towards its southern base, 
restmg on the sea, the country sinks mto a senes of great swamps, 
intersected by a network of innumerable channels This wild waste 
is known as the Sundarbans, from the sundri tree, which grows in 
abundance in the seaboard tracts The most important channel for 
navigation is the Hugh, on which stands Calcutta, about 80 miles 
from the mouth Above this city, the navigation is almost entirely 
conducted by native craft , the modern facilities for traffic by rail, and 
the increasing shoals in the nver, having put an end to the previous 
steamer communication, which plied until about i860 to as high up as 
Allahdbdd In the upper portion of its course in the North-Western 
Provinces, timber and bamboos form the bulk of the river trade , 
and in the lower part bordermg on Bengal, stone, grain, and cotton 
Below Calcutta, important boat-routes through the Delta connect 
the Hugh with the eastern branches of the nver, both for native 
craft and steamers The Ganges is essentially a river of great 
cities Calcutta, Monghyr, Patnd, Benares he on its course below its 
union with the Jumna, and AUahdbad at the junction of the two 
rivers 

Till mthin a recent period, the magnificent stream of the Ganges 
formed almost the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the 
seaboard The products not only of the nver valley, but even the 
cotton of the Central Provinces, used formerly to be conveyed by this 
route to Calcutta But though the opening of the railway has caused a 
revolution in the channels of trade, heavy goods m bulk stiU follow the 
old means of communication , and the Ganges may yet rank as one 
of the most frequented waterways in the world In 1877-78, the total 
imports from the interior into Calcutta were valued at 36 milhons ster- 
hng, of which 17 millions came 'oid, the Gangetic channels, country 
boats carrj'ing more than 14 millions, and river steamers (chiefly from 
the eastwards) 3 millions The downward traffic, as might be expected. 
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ifl most brut m the nuny season, when the nver comes down m flood- 
Donng the rest of the year the boats make then way back up-stream, 
often without cargoes, either helped by a favourable wind or laboriously 
towed along the bowk. 'Ihe dimensions of the nver traffic of Bengal 
may be inferred from the following figures, which give the number of 
boats patting certain registration stations in 1876—77 — At Bdman 
g brftrf, on the Circoiar Canal, 178,627 boats, of which 59 495 
laden, at Hdgli, 124,357 of which 73,233 were laden at Potni, 
61 571 of which 44,384 were laden at Gcrflandi, 54,329, of which 
4a 249 were laden, at Sihlbganj 43 020, of which 30 798 were laden- 
The nver trade of Bengal with the North-Western Provincefl and Oadh 
win be seen from the following statistics for 1877-78 — Imports mto 
Bengal vtA the Ganges — ofl-seeds, 2619,818 f>taMndt food grams, 
952 521 mounds sugar 970 132 mounds cotton, 40,192 mounds 
total of the four items, 4,582 663 mounds or 197 759 tons. Exports 
from Bengal' — food grams (chiefly nee) 2299,797 mounds salt, 
481,820 mounds total of these two items, 2 781 617 mounds or 
loi 827 tons. Totil of the foregoing items, upwards and down- 
7364,280 mounds or 269586 tons. Those figures h o we ver 
comprise but a portion of the nver borne traffic of the Ganges. 
Among other commodities m the down stream traffic may be 
mennemed— (i) Timber and wood from the Bijnanr (Bijnor) f or est s to 
Gaihmokhtesar and Anilpshahr for transport to Agra end Delhi by 
road, eitimited at 20 000 mounds (s) Ditto, xnA the Rimgang^ 
•and Garra nvers to FarukhihAd, Cawnpur and Allahdbdd, 199,000 
mounds (3) Gram and oil-seeds, from wharves west of Cawnpur to 
Cawnpur and AlIahJbAd, 258 000 wusvnds (4) Salt, from FamkhAbdd, 
Cawnpur and AHahAbid, to wharves m the Benares Division and to 
Patni m Bengal, 60,000 meunds (5) Cotton from Allahibdd and 
ilfridpur to Benares and Patni, 59,000 mounds (6) Stone, from 
wharves m Mfnipur Dutnet, to Bengal, 450,000 mounds and many 
other articles of agncultund produce and commerce. In the up-stream 
traffic, the only noticeable point b the import of nee finm HAjfpur 
and Satna wharves m Benares. Articles of European commerce, such 
as wheat, mdigo, cotton, and saltpetre mostly jirefer the railway as 
■also do the imports of Manchester piece-goo^ But if we take mto 
consideration the new development of the export trade m oil seeds, and 
the growing increase m the mterchange of food-grams between vanoos 
parts of the conntry it seems probable that the actual amount of traffic 
on the Ganges by native craft has not at all dmmushed smee the 
openmg of the railway and the nver is not only a rival but also a 
feeder to the railway Stations favourably situated on its banks form 
centres of collection and dtstribution for the surrounding country 
Such cities os Cawnpur Aflahibdd, Benares, and Patnd have thus 
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titr* "hk Jo pic'-ii\c llitir lotmcr iinporlnurc, \\hilc fishing Milages 
h' ( ‘'iIuImiiu ukI (M'lhiuli ha\c b) ihe ‘'Unc inean^ been raised 
Im o ri\<.r nnris of die fii^-t imgnitude 

I nc nU'linienl bi*-!!! of tin (lantjcs niul its trilninrius is bounded on 
tju luittb In n ‘^crlion <»f abom 700 miles of the lliiii.ih\an range, on 
the south b\ the Vindlu i mount 11ns. and on the east b} the ranges 
ujiu h St parnc Hengal from Ihirma 'I lie \asi ruer b isin thus ent loscd 
enibn<t.s ;;ot.tco -iiuare imlcs ’] ho Hood disclnrce of the (Ganges at 
R hnnlnl. after 11 ins iet.ei\sd all ns important tnbunnes, was formerlj 
e-Jinnioti at i,'^^o.coo < nbi< feet tU* water per second Latest calciih- 
tuM length of main streiin ol (niues, 1509 miles b) the llvlglf route, 
or t :t57 to the Meghiul nunitli. (»r w nil Its longest afllncnt, 16S0, breadth 
a eiuru’te to the i, eo miles, breadth of channel in dr\ season, t] 
to r ’ ni'les , depth in dra season, -;o feci . high Hood discharge at Rdj- 
m 111 i,SooQoo mine feet per seeond ordinary disdiirgc, 207,000 
rmur fect . longest duration of flood, about go da)s A\eragc discharge 
.at Hardw Jr, when the river is at ns lowest, 7000 ciibir feet per second , 
nt Rcinres, 19,000 cubic feel jicr second At the jioint at which it 
issues from ns snow bed, the (langcs is 27 feet broad and 15 inches 
deej*, n,8oo feet above sen level \t (i.ingotri, 10 miles lower, it is 
feel broad and ih inches deep . elevation, 10,319 feci. At Bhairo- 
ginti, the rucr is 8511 feel above sen-level, at Deo Prava'g, at Us 
connuence with the Maknand.i, 133 miles from its source, 1953 feet, 
at Ilardw (r, 1024 feet, and at C.awnpur, 379 feet above sca-Icvcl 
Average fall from Allahdbad to Benares, 6 inches per mile, from 
Benares to Calcutta, between and 5 inches, from Calcutta to the sea, 
I to 2 inches T he total length of the stream in its difTcrcnt stages, 
from the source of the Jahnavi to the Hugh' mouth is returned as 
follows — From the source of the Jahnavi to the junction of the 
Alaknandd and Bhagfrathi rivers, 133 miles, thence to Hardw dr, 47 
miles thence to Allahdbdd, at its confluence with the Jumna, 4S8 
miles, thence to Sibganj, where the Huglf channel commences in a 
branch thrown olT from the main stream, known as the Bhdgirathf, 563 
miles, thence to the junction of the Bhdgirathf and Jalangf, below 
which the stream takes the name of the Hugh, 120 miles, thence to 
Chandamagar, 48 miles, thence to the sea by way of Calcutta, no 
miles total, 1509 miles The length from Chandamagar to the sea may 
be vanously stated from roo to 150 miles, according to the point in the 
estuary at which the sea is reckoned to commence The distance here 
taken (no miles) ends at the Sdgar anchoring buoy The water of 
the Ganges begins to rise towards the end of May, and is usually at its 
maximum in September The following table, drawm up by Captain 
Thomas Prinsep (quoted from Thornton), illustrates the rise of water in 
the river at various places — 
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Greatwt Laoira 

Rl..« In lov 


Animal Run. 



Ft. In. 

Ft. la. 

At AJIahihAil 

45 6 

29 0 

Benuet, 

45 0 

34 0 

Colgong, 

39 6 

38 3 

JtltDgl, 

x6 0 

35 6 

(sccoidlng to RenncD) 

32 0 


Kuiniikbili (not quite certAln), 

23 6 

22 0 

Agndwip (Nndlyi) 

33 9 

23 0 

„ Calcntti (iDdepcndent of tide). 

7 0 

6 7 

Paco ( accord inc to RenneU), 

14 0 



Great changes take place from time to time m the nver bed, and 
alter the of the country Extenaivc islands arc thrown up, and 
attach themselves to the bank while the mcr deserts its old bed and 
seeks a new channel, it may be many miles ofll Such changes are RO 
rapid and on so vast a scale, and the corroding power of the current 
on the bank so irresistible, that it is considered perilous to build any 
structure of a large or permanent character on the margin. Many 
decayed or mined aties attest the alterations m the nver m anaent 
times and withm our own days, the mam channel which formerly 
passed Rijonhil has turned away from it, and left the toiin high and 
dry 7 miles from the hank. The scheme of this Gaietteer is to deal 
with India by its administrative divisions and mnch information 
regarding the Ganges will be found in the articles on the Distncts, 
aties, etc. along its route. For example, a very foil account will be 
given of the Huoli River, the great commercial mouth of the Ganges 
To save repebnon therefore, the foregoing notice only attempts a 
general description of the course of the nver 

Ganges Oanal (technically the Upper Ganges Canal) —An im 
portant irrigation work and navigable channel m the North Western 
Provinces, passing through the eartem portion of the Upper Doab, 
and watenng a large tract of country from Hardwir to Ndnun, near 
Akbardbdd m AUgarh District, where it divides mto two branches, 
known as the Etiwah and Cawnpur terminal lines. The Upper 
Canal is considered to terrmnatc at the regulating bndges of Gopdlpur 
and Jeyra, 33 and 39 mQes respectively from Ninun, where the Lower 
Canal joins the brandies. The loner portion of the branches thence 
become a portion of the Lower CanaL The plan for this great work 
originated m the success of the Eastbrk Jumna Canal, coupled with 
the penodical recurrence of drought and famine m the opposite half of 
the Dodh, which remained unprotected by the dutributones from that 
mam channel of irrigation. Attention was thus directed to the Ganges as 
affording a constant watcr-supplj for a s\milar andertaUng which should 
irrigate the eastern portion of the Di^b, from the Siwdlik Hills to 
Cawnpur Distnct. As early os 1827 Captam Debude had proposed 
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a plan for utilumg the waters of the West Kdlf Nadi, along an ancient 
line through the Districts of Meerut, Bulandshahr, and Aligarh , but as 
practical difficulties ould have prevented the realization of this scheme. 
Colonel Colvm in 1836 recommended the examination of the Ganges 
in the neighbourhood of Hardwdr, where it emerges upon the plains 
from a gorge of the Siwdliks The terrible famine of 1837— 38, which 
shortly afterwards devastated the Dodb, and caused an enormous loss 
of life and revenue, directed the thoughts of our Government towards 
the desirability of providing against similar calamities in future In 
1839, Major (afterwards Sir) Proby Cautley w^as deputed to inspect 
the Hardw^dr low lands, and on his report a committee w^as appointed to 
investigate the question On the i6th of April 1842, the actual works 
were commenced by opening the excavation between Kankhal and 
Hardw'dr After many delaj's, caused by administrative changes or 
alterations of engineering plans, the Ganges Canal in its earliest form 
was opened on the 8th of April 1854 In 1866, a committee was 
appointed to consider the advisability of further modifications, and 
their dehberations resulted m the construction of several new works, 
and the continuance of the main line towards Allahdbdd, by means of 
a cut from Rajghdt, known as the Lower Ganges Canal 

The canal, as at present constituted, derives its supphes from the 
Ganges at Hardwdr The mam channel then proceeds through the 
Distncts of Sahdranput and Muzaifarnagar, giving off the Fatehgarh 
or Andpshahr branch in the latter District Thence it sweeps m 
a bold curve westward, across the headw'aters of the Kali Nadi, 
and through the heart of Meerut Distnct Near Begamdbdd it 
trends south-eastward, through Bulandshahr and Aligarh, and, as stated 
above, near Akbardbdd divides into two branches, terminating respec- 
tively at Etawah and Cawmpur The Andpshahr branch, which 
leaves the mam channel m Muzaffarnagar District, proceeds almost 
parallel v\ ith the Ganges through the whole western edge of the Upper 
Dodb The Etdwah branch, leaving the mam line at Akbardbad, is 
joined by the Lower Ganges Canal at Jeyra, 39 miles from Akbardbdd, 
and at this point the Upper Canal is held to end The length of 
the mam canal amounts to 445 miles The branches vary much 
from time to time, as new portions are opened or old channels disused 
The capital expenditure on the canal up to 31st March 1883, 
amounted to ;^2,767,S38, and the total ultimate cost is estimated at 
^2,848,442 for direct outlay only, t e* exclusive of interest The 
capital outlay, inclusive of interest, w'as returned at ^2,826,480 in 
1875-76 This includes a sum of ^70,000 for a navigation canal 
to connect the Ganges Canal near Ghdzidbad w ith the Agra Canal by 
means of the Hindan river The total gross income from the Upper 
Ganges Canal received m cash dunng the year ending 31st March 
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1883 TOS 14S, besides ao indirect rtvenne of ;£44i3oJ 

current outlay (char^ to revenue) dnnng the year was 061 

and the allowance for interest, ^103,541 Total charges, 60- 

leaving a net surplus of 847 

It may be mteresting to compare these totals with those of 1875-76, 
for which year full returns were given m the first edition of this 
work- The total revenue m 1875-76 directly or indirectly due to the 
canal, was returned at 89,925 of which sum 881 consisted 

of direct payments for water-rates, navigation, etc. while 043 
was produced by increased land revenue through the influence of 
irrigation The aggregate amoant of annual income realired from the 
opening of the c^mal to the end of the year 1875-76 amounted to 
- 1^3 652 009, a snm which hardly falls short of the original capital 
outlay Oat of this amount, ^£3 330 190 consisted of direct mcome 
from rates, etc. while ^£321 819 was due to increased land revenue. 
Against these figures most be set the working expenses, which 
amounted to ^^105 46a dunng 1875-76 and to ^1,400,983 during 
the whole pen^ from the opening of the canal up to the end of 
that year. These figures show that the net revenue to the end 
of 1875-76 amounted to ;^9a9,ao7 exclusive of the increased land 
revenue and to j£i 251027 inclusire of mcreased land revenue. 
Against the net profit thus calculated most be set n sum of 
j£a 419,912 as charge for mterest on capital outlay to the end of 
the year being at the rate of $ per cent op to 1870-71 and 4J 
per cent since that date. The diiffcrcnce between the net revenue 
and the mterest charge, up to the end of 1875-76 leaves an 
advene balance of ^1*490 704, excluding the iimrcased land 
revenue, and t68 885 including land revenue. The foUowmg 
statem ent shows the actual work accomplished during the year 
1875-76 — Average water supply at Riirkl (Roorkec) m cubic feet 
per second, kkarif 5235 roM 4868 area irrigated m acres, kJiarif 
317 335 rait 571 842 — total, 889,167 area imgated per cubic foot 
of supply 178 acres length of distributaries open, 3386 miles, area 
imgated per mBe of distributary 262 acres water rate, ^202813. 
In 1882-83 die total area ungated was 856,035 acres, as follows — 
51 387 acres cotton, 20,558 acres mdigo and other 
dyes, 141 435 acres and fodder-crops, 7558 acres. RaH — -wheat, 
342 663 acres other food-gnuns, 165 843 aaes, oil-seeds, 140 acres, 
and fibres, 2546 acres. Itiscellaneous crops- — sugar-cane, 109261 
acres, opium, no acres other drugs 1741 acres garden produce 
S91 acres and muccUaneous, 5548 acres. 

The tills along the canal have been utilued m part as a motive 
power for milli, bat much of the available power has never yet been 
employed- Navigation takes place along the entire length of the 
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mam canal, and consists in the rafting of timber, or the carrying 
of merchandise in boats The rafting is almost entirely confined 
to the upper portion of the mam channel, as far as the point 
opposite IMeerut The number of boats pl>ing m 1875-76 amounted 
to 325 Further details as to the agricultural benefits derived from 
the canal, the principal distributaries, the crops specially irrigated, 
and the effects of percolation, will be found under the District 
notices of Sahdranpur, hluzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
hluttra, Etah, IMdinpurf, Etdwah, Farukhdbdd, and Cawnpur, all of 
uhich see separatel}'. 

Ganges Canal, Lower. — An important irrigation work in the North- 
Westem Provinces, designed to water the whole southern portion of 
the Doab The new channel may be regarded as a southward exten- 
sion of the G\nges Canal, with which it has direct communication 
The headworks draw their supply from the river at Narora (lat 27° 
.47' N , long 78° 18' n), on the border of Aligarh District, about 4 miles 
below the Rdjghdt station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway The 
present work oves its origin to a committee appointed m 1866 to 
examine the various projects for strengthening the imgating power of 
the Ganges Canal, but the scheme originally adopted is due to the 
joint efforts of General Strachey, C S L, Mr R Forrest, Major Jeffreys, 
and Colonel Brounlow Under their design, which was afterwards 
modified, the water for the canal was to be raised at the point above 
mentioned, with a discharge fixed at 3500 cubic feet per second m the 
cold weather, and 6500 cubic feet in the rains 

The main channel commences with a bottom width of 216 feet, a 
slope of 6 mches per mile, and a full supply depth of 10 feet The 
mam Ime crosses the Kali Nadi at Nadrai, and the Isan to the west 
of Etah Thence, proceeding by what was formerly called the ‘Supply 
Branch’ m the onginal project, it crosses the Cawnpur branch at 
Gopdlpur, and the Etdwah branch at Jeyra, bemg united with those 
branches by means of regulatmg bridges After crossing the two lines, 

It proceeds direct to Shekhodbad, where it makes a sharp turn to the 
south-east, and after running parallel with the East Indian Railway, 
which crosses it twice, as far as Etdwah, it proceeds past Sikdndra and 
Bhogmpur m the south-west portion of Cawnpur District, until it falls 
into the Jumna at a pomt a httle above the tad of the Etdwah branch 
This latter portion of the canal from Jeyra downwards is called the 
Bhogmpur branch Two other branches take off" from the upper 
portion, the Fatehgarh branch, and the Beawar branch, which is really 
the upper portion of the mam Ime of the original project now cut short 
at the place where it was intended to have crossed the Cawnpur blanch. 
The proposal to extend the canal to Allahdbdd, which was a part of the 
onginal project, though not entirely abandoned, will probably not be 
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earned out, and forms no part of the scheme as at present sanctioned. 
Should the extension at some future time be rcsolyed on, it would be 
by a prolongation of the Cawnpur branch, which it has been resolved 
to extend to Fatehpur halfway between Cawnpur and AUahibdd. 
The fcheme, as revised, is intended for a discharge of 5100 cubic 
feet per second m the rsuns, and 3400 cubic feet in the cold weather 
The only navigable portion of the canal u the length of m a in bne from 
the head at Narord to the junction with the two branch hnes at 
Gopdlpur and Jeyra. 

Three divisions of the work were set on foot during the year 1873-74, 
at Narori, Kisganj and Bhoogion, compnsmg the necessary prepam 
tions for 107 mil^ of Tngm ranal and 4 mPes of supply channel. 
The chief engmeenng feat of the upper portion consists m the war 
and headwori^ at Narord, which include a sohd wall 3800 feet m 
length with a section of 10 feet by 9 having 42 weir-slmce* founded 
on rows of huge aquare blocki Among other important works 
now completed may be mentioned the approach to the canal 
head from the nver the embankment and aqueduct across the 
Kill Nadi the double regulator at the Cawnpur branch crossmg 
12 large bndges, and 3 syphon culverts for cross drainage. The 
Cawnpur and Etdwah brandies were first opened for irrigation m 
November 1878 

The revised scheme will brmg under irrigation 457 575 acres of land 
ID the iiari/ot autumn harvest, and 369,300 acres m the radt or sprmg 
harvest, os a maximum attainable m course of time In 18S2-83 the 
area actually under tmgation from the I^wer Ganges Cgnnl was 606 017 
acres, as foUows — Kharif — nee, 11095 acres cotton 508 acres 
indigo and other dyes, 150576 acres and fodder-aops 31a acres. 

wheat, 193,358 acres other food-grams, 193,019 acres and 
fibres, I acre. Miscellaneous crops — BUgarM:ane, 24,291 acres opium, 
16 122 acres otbo drugs, 282 acres garden produce, 5962 acres 
and rrusceUancoof, 10,491 acres. 

The original scheme embraced m oil 555 miles of new trunk Imes, 
estimated at a total cost of 825 845 and if we add to this sum the 
primary cost of the Cawnpur and Etiwnh branches, now absorbed by 
the new project, the capital account would nac to £3 226 523 The 
total gross income from the Ixiwer Ganges Canal received m cash 
duruig the year ending the 31st hlorch 1883 was ;^is6,8i7 besides an 
^ mdrrect revenue of 783. The current outlay (cha^d to revenue) 
acre allowimce for mterest, ;^94,i77 
8913^^!^ 7®5 Estimates return the future gross mcomc 

The fa.^® mcomc at ;^i69,aoo giving a direct profit 

power for "n? From these approximate figures, and the actual cost 

cmpioj-cd. Canal, it would seem that the total uloinate outlay on 
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this great united s}stcm of protective irrigation Mill probably not exceed 
the S'lm of 5 5 millions sterling 

In estimating the probable financial results of this, as of other Indian 
canals, it must be remembered that, besides the direct benefits from 
water dues, navigation fees, etc , and the indirect benefits from 
increased land revenue or other taxes, the canal irrigation acts as an 
insurance against famine, thus preventing great ultimate loss to the 
treasur), and affording a means of safetj for thousands among the 
poorer population m seasons of drought For further particulars, 
Cawipur, Etawah, Farukhabad, Fatehpur, and Mdinpurf District'^ 
Gailgiru. — ^Town and agricultural centre m Muzaffarnag^v^ 
North-Western Pro\inces, situated 35 miles south-west of^'"^ 
town, in lat 29° iS' n, long 77° 15' 30" e PopukK 75, 

namel), 2377 Hindus, 2621 Muhammadans, an^ Area, 

102 acres A straggling village, with many briclA.^ a raised 

site, but containing numerous undrained water-holesX nal channel 
to the east of the towm, and another i mile w est 

Gangoh. — Towm m Sahdranpur Distnct, North-Western Provinces 
Lat 29° 46' 20" N , long 77° 18' E. Distant from Saharanpur 23 miles 
south-west Population (18S1) 12,089, namely, Muhammadans, 6735, 
and Hmdus, 5354. Area of towm site, 99 acres Consists of an old 
and a new quarter, the former founded by the legendary hero, Rijd 
Gang, from whom the town derives its name, and the latter by the 
Muhammadan saint. Shaikh Abdul Kaddiis, w'ho gives his title to the 
western suburb, where his tomb still stands in the midst of ipany other 
sacred shnnes Surrounded by groves of mango and other trees , 
narrow, tortuous streets, now paved and drained w ith brick-work , good 
water, public health generally above the average School-house, 
charitable dispeusar)", pohee station, post-office Little trade, pro- 
sperity confined to money-lenders Durmg the Mutiny, Gangoh w'as 
frequently threatened by the rebel Giijars under the self-styled Rdja 
Fatlmd , but Mr H D Robertson and Lieutenant Boisragon attacked 
and utterly defeated them towards the end of June 1857 For police 
and conservancy purposes, a house-rate is levied under the provisions 
of Act XX of 1856 Income m 1881-82, ^^325, being at the rate of 
-6^d per head of population 

Gangotn. — Mountain temple in Garhwdl State, North-Western 
Provinces Lat 30° 59' n , long 78° 59' e. Stands on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi or Ganges, 8 miles from its source, in a small bay 
or inlet, surrounded by a wall of unhewn stone The temple is a square 
buildmg, about 20 feet high, containing small statues of Gang^ Bhdgf- 
rathf, and other mythological personages connected with the spot 
Pilgrims visit the shnne as the goal of their joumej', regarding this 
point as the source of the holy river, but no houses exist for their 
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accommodation, and comparatircly few reach so far up the course of 
the Etrcani Flaakj filled at Gangotn with the sacred water ore sealed 
by the offioating Brahmans, and conveyed to the plains as valuable 
treasures. Elevation above scalevel, about to 319 feet 

i^Tigpirr — Native State ofChuti^ Nigpur Bengal, situated between 
laL 21 47 5 and 22 32 ao N and between long 85 10 ig' and 
85 34 35 £■ Bounded on the north by Lohirdagi District and the 
State of Jashpur on the south by the States of Bonii Sambalpur and 
Bimrd on the east by Singhbhiim District and on the west bj- 
Riigaih, a ctuefship of the Central Provinces. Area, 2484 square 
miles. Population (1881) 107 965 

Gingpur State consists of a tangled mass of hills and jungle, the only 
open portions being the valleys of the Ib, Sankh, and Sonth Koel 
nvas. In these valleys there is a considerable amount of good soil 
but the hilln, which run in spurs from the northern and southern ranges 
in the vallpya of the Sankh and Koel, and from the east and west 
ranges of the valley of the Ib, divide the cultivable area into small 
blocks, so that the actual tillage is much less than m other tracts of 
a cmihi r area. Magmficent forest* occupy the valley of the Brtfhmonl 
Koel, and twoLh nvers. Included withm the State are two feudatory 
chiefrhips snbordmate to the Riji, m the east and Hingfr m the 
west The chief nvers are the Ib the -Sankh and the South Koel 
the two latter unite in the east of the State, and, after a southerly coume, 
fall into the sea m Cottack Distnct os the Bnthmant Diamonds and 
gold are occasionally found m the Ib coal exists m Hmgfr but is not 
yet worked The principal Jungle products arc bu, tdsdr silk ream, and 
catechiL Tigers, leopards, wolves, buon, etc. aboimd 
Sistory — Gingpur with Boniii and eight neighbouring States now 
attached to the Central Province*, was ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Deogion m 1803 but was restored to the Riji of Nagpur 
by special agreement m 1806. It reverted to the Bntiah under the 
proviconal engagement with Madhujl Bhonsla (Apd SiOiib) m 1818 
and was finally ceded to ns in 1826. Gdngpur yields the Riji an 
annual mcome of ^^2000 tnbute to the Bnhsh Government, ^(^50, 

The State contained a population (1881) of 107 965 namely moles 
56 ,cc 9, and females 51 956 Hindas numbered 105 880 Muham 
madans, 267 Christians, J05 penons professing abongmal rehgions, 
1713- The bulk of the population are of aboriginal descent, bnt have 
gradually adopted Hinduism m some shape as their religion. The 
Bhmyds and Urions are the most numerous of the abongmal tribes. 
The rendence of the Rijd is at Snidl, on the Ib, the valley of which is 
very fertile. Chief crops — nee, mgar^ane, oit«eda, and tobacco. 
Village* in Gdngpur ore held cither on feudal tenures or on fruming 
leases. The feudal tenures date from early tunes, when the vassals of 
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Tofty rnoQnCun which specially bears the name of Gandgarh. The 
northern escarpment toward the valley of Cbach descends by gentle 
cultivated slopes mto the fertile vale at its feet , but the remaining 
sides form rugged and prcapitoos cliffs, mtcitected by ravines, through 
which the tribotanes of the little nver Haroh have cut tbcmseivca deep 
channels. 

Gflndlia Miida.Ti. — ^One of the pnnapal peaks in the Onssa Tribu- 
tary States, Bengal situated m Keunjhar State. Lat 21 38 12 v, 
long. 85 3* 56 E. height, 3479 feet 

Qandliol. — Petty State m kAtiuiwii Bombay Presidency consisting 
of I village, mth i mdependent tribute payer Population (1881) 191 
Estmiated revenue, ;^20o tnbutc of jQio 6s, is paid to the Giekwir 
of Baroda, and 16s. to Junigarh, 

Gandfleot ( The Bart ^ ihx Gorge GuajutHoK ). — Mountain fortress 
in Kadapa (Cuddapah) Distnct, Madias Presidency , situated in the 
YerramaUi Mountama, 1670 feet above sea level, latitude 14 48^ n 
longitude 78 20 e. The fort, with its temple (endowed by the earliest 
of the Vijayanagar kings), was a famous stronghold m ancient days. 
Built (according to Fenshta) in 1589 jt was capinred by Golconda, and 
held by Mir JamU later it was the capital of one of the five Ctrcun 
(Soikiis) of the KamiUc Haidarib^d until absorbed by the 

Pathin Nawib of Cuddapah. It ivas here that hateb Niik, the i^rthe^ 
of the great Haidar first distinguished hunselC Haidar improved and 
gnmsooed the fort, which was captured by Captain Little m the first 
war wuh Tlpd in 1791 The strong natural fortress of Gandikot 
most m olden tunes have been unpregnable. Perched on the scarped 
rock that overhangi at a height of some 300 feet the winding Pennir 
this picturesque group of building*, military and religious together 
illustmte the wild secluded life which to a Hindu robber chief seemed 
to be grandeur Cut off from all but those who sought (and could 
dunb mnumemble stairs) to see him, he surrounded hunsclf at once 
with temples and bastions, with a crowd of pnc*tj and a rabble of 
soldier* and yet no sooner was the unpregnable fort attacked, than it 
belied it* name, and pelded to treachciy or fear The fort of Gandikot 
wai, however one of the most rmportnni in the Cuddapah cotmtiy It 
was the key to the valley of the Pcnnrfr, and us name hequently occurs 
m the account of anaent struggles — {Gnbble). The population of 
Gandikot town (18S1) was 973 

Ganeswari. — River in the Giro Hill* District, Assam, ruing in 
lat 25 18 N long 90 49 E. on the skirts of a hill called Kailia. 
It* course lies southwards into Mmmansingh District, through a lime- 
stone fonnation, in which there arc some Luge stalactite caverns. Its 
rocky banks form scenery of a picturesque beauty 

Ganga BAL— Small lake m Kashmir — Set Giwoii. 
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Gangaikanddpur kmida~/>u>am (’ramil), ‘The city visited by 
the Ganges/ from a well in the tcmjile muhicall) connected wath the 
Ganges , sometimes also called Gnm^diko/idu Solapia ^ or ‘The city of the 
Choh king,Gangi(i ) —Tow n and temple m Trichmopoh District, Madras 
Presidenc) Situated in latitude 1 1*' 1 2'3o''xV , longitude 79° 30' r , about 

0 miles to tlic cast of Jaiamkondu Solaimram , connected with Udaiyar- 
polaijam b\ the ChcIIambaram road, and i mile distant from the great 
Tnink Road running from 'J anjore to South Arcot The Milage is purely 
agricultural, 66 jicr cent of the population being cultivators Close to 
the Milage IS one of the most remarkable but least known temples m 
Southern India '1 he building consists of one large enclosure, measuring 
5 S 4 foct b} 372 I'his was cMdentl) once well fortified by a strong sur- 
rounding stone wall, with batteries at each corner In 1S36, how'ever, 
the batteries were almost entirclj dcsiroved, and the wall removed, to pro- 

1 ide materials for the dam across the ri\ cr Colcroon know n as the Low er 

Anicut, which was then under construction In the place of the old 
''all, a low one of stone has been built on two sides of the enclosure, 
but the other sides have been left open The vimnua m the centre of 
the court} ard is a ver} conspicuous building, and strikes the eye from a 
great distance Tlie p)ramid surrounding it reaches a height of 174 
feet The rums of si\ ^opuras, or gate pyramids, surmount different 
parts of tlic building That over the eastern entrance to the mam 
enclosure was evidently once a v'cry fine structure, being built entirely 
of stone c\cept at the v cry top It is now almost completely m rums 

All the lower part of the centre building is covered wath inscriptions, 
which have not as jet been deciphered Dr Caldwell is of opinion 
that this temple is one of the great, if not tlic greatest, of present Hindu 
temples, and that the old and splendid temple of Tanjore is probably 
merely a model of it. Tradition says that the Milage was once one of 
the principal scats of tlic Cliola kings , and there is no doubt that it 
was formerly a much more important place than it now is Northward 
from its site runs an embankment 16 miles long, provided with several 
substantial sluices, and of great strength, which in former times must 
hav’e formed one of the largest reservoirs in India. This huge tank or 
lake was filled partly by a channel from the Coleroon river, upwards of 
60 miles m length, which enters it at its southern end , and partly by a 
smaller channel from the Vellar, which entered it on the north Traces 
of both these channels still remain The tank has been rumed and 
useless for very many years, and its bed is now almost wholly over- 
grown with high and, thick jungle It is said, traditionally, that its rum 
was wilful, and the act of an invading army ‘ All round the Pagoda 
and village, but completely overgrown with jungle, are some remains of 
ancient buildings, now much resembling the mounds or “ heaps” which 
indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but m which the village elders 
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point oat the vanous parts of an extensive and magnificent palace. 
When this pfil?rf> was m existence, Gangd kanda pnnun was the wealth) 
and flonnihing capital of a small monarchy, and the great tank spread 
fertihty and mdostry over miles and milea of what is now trac kle ss 
forest (Pharaoh) It has more than once been projected to restore 
this magnificent wort, and to supply it by a channel from the Upper 
Am cut 

GangaL — Tank or cnflTI bV<» m Kashmir State on the Hannnkh 
mountain, near the north-eastern boundary of the valley Xntitude 
34 37 N longitude 74 58 E. Length, mfle breadth, 300 yards. 
Remarkable only for its sanctity m the eyes of the Hmdns, who make 
pilgnmageB to its banks, and throw mto the waters such fiagments 
of the bones of their relatives as remain uncon smned after the ftmeral 
(Tcmation. Large temple sacred to Siva m his form of Uahideva. 
An annnal feir 18 held here. 

OftllgdpTir — Town m Jaipur State, RijpntAna. Population (1881) 
5880, namely 5264 Hmdns, 534 Muhammadans, and 83 othen. 

OangarOL — Town in MntafTamagEr Distnct, Northwestern Pro- 
vmce *. — Set GAKomu 

Gang^wali. — Seaport at the mouth of the Gangdwali nver North 
Kinara Dictnct, Bombay PresideD<7 Latitude 14 36 k., longitude 
74 ai E. Population (1881)980. In the Ankob customs’ division. 
Imports for ei^t years ending 1881-82 averaged ;^4i8 and exports 
^2063, Famous temple to the goddess Ganga, wife of Siva. The 
nte also of a timber dep6t under the Forest DepartmenL 

GangeE. — The great nver of Northern India, formed by the drainage 
of the sonthem ranges of the HimMayns. This magnificent 
which m Its lower course supphea the nver system of Bengal, nsei m 
the Gaihwil Stale, in bL 30 56 4 h and long. 79 6 40 e., and bib 
mto the Bay of Bengal after a course of 1557 miles. It issues under the 
name of the Bhdgfrathi from on ice-cavc at the foot of an Himibyan 
snow bed above Gangotn, 13,800 feet above the level of the sea. Dumg 
Its earlier passage through the soutbem spurs of the Hundbyai, it 
receives the Jahnam from the north-west, and subsequently the Alak 
■VAKDA, after which the umted stream takes the name of the Ganges. 
Deo Phayag, the pomt of junction u a celebrated place of pilgnmiige, 
as is also Gangotn, the source of the parent stream At SnkhI it pierces 
through the Hinutbyas, and turns south west to Haodwaji, a place 
of great sanctity Thence it proceeds by a tortuous course through 
the Distncti of Dchm DUn, Sohdnmpur, Muzoflamagar Bnlandshahr 
and Forukhdbdd m which last District it receives the RdmgangiL At 
Albhibdd the type of the nver changes. Heretofore, the Ganges has 
been little more than a senes of shoals, pools, and rapids, except, of 
course, during the mdtmg of the snows and the nuny season. At 
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AllaliaMd, however, 668 miles from its source, it receives the Jumna, a 
mighty confluent, which also takes its rise in the Himalayas, to the west 
of the sources of the Ganges The combined river winds eastward by 
south-east through the North-Western Provinces, receiving the Gdmti 
and the Gogra The pomt of junction of each of these streams has 
more or less claim to sanctity But the tongue of land at Allahd,bdd, 
where the Jumna and the Ganges join, is the tine Pray^, the place of 
pilgnmage, to which hundreds of thousands of devout Hindus repair to 
wash away their sms in the sacred river Here is held, every twelfth 
year, the great hnnbh fair {vield), when the planet Jupiter Js in Aquarius 
{hcinbli), and the sun in Aries The last kuvibh viela, in 1882, was 
attended by from 800,000 to 1,000,000 persons Pilgnms came from 
all parts of India, from Kashmir and Madras, and from Kandahdr and 
Calcutta. The fair began on the first day of Mdgh (5 th January), and 
lasted till the full moon of that month on the 3rd February The most 
stnct observers keep the whole month as a penod of sanctity, bathmg 
daily at the confluence of the two rivers, fasting by day, and altogether 
abstaining from aU but the commonest food Such devotees are called 
kalap-bdsht (good-livers) 

Of all great nvers of India, none can compare in sanctity with the 
Ganges, or Mother Gang^ as she is aflfectionately called by devout 
Hmdus From her source in the Him^ayas to her mouth m the Bay 
of Bengal, every foot of her course is holy ground , and many of the 
other sacred nvers of India borrow their sanctity from a supposed 
underground connection with her waters It is interesting to observe 
that this superstition is not to be found in the earliest books of Sanskrit 
hterature, composed at a time when the primitive Aryan race had not 
yet penetrated mto the great plam of Eastern Hindustan The legend 
of the Ganges first appears in the two epic poems of the Mahibh^ata 
and Rimdyana, and aflfords abundant scope for the mytho-poebc faculty 
subsequently displayed in the volummous hterature of the Purdnas 
In this legend, which admits of numerous vanations, the three supreme 
gods of the Hindu Pantheon — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva — each per- 
form a conspicuous part, so that the Ganges has been preserved from 
sectarian associations The human drainatts person(z m the story are 
localized as princes of Ayodhya, the modem Oudh Gangd herself is 
described as the daughter of the Him^ayas, who is persuaded, after 
infimte solicitation, to shed her punfymg stream upon the sinful 
earth The ice-cavem beneath the glacier at Gangotri, from which 
the river springs, is represented as the tangled hair of the god Siva. 
The names of Bhagirathi and Sagar have a promment place m the 
legend 

After the lapse of twenty centuries, and the rise and fall of rival 
religions, veneration for the Ganges still figures as a chief article m 
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the creed of modem Hmdimm. The pre-emmentlj sacred spots on 
Its hflnVn — G akootri Harwaii, Alt.ahatud Benarzs, and Saoab. 
IsLAKD at Its month — are frequented by thousands of pilgrims from 
every Province of the perunsula. Even at the present day the six 
years’ pilgnmage from the source to the mouth, and back again, known 
as BradaJishiMd, is performed by many and a few fanatical devotees 
may yet be seen wearily accomplishing this mentonoos penance by 
measuring their length- To bathe m the Ganges, especially at the 
great stated festivals, will wash away the stain of sm and those who 
have thus punfied themselves carry back bottles of the sacred water to 
their less fortunate relations. To die and be boned on the nver bank 
13 a passport to eternal bliss. Even to exclaim Gangd, Gnng^ at the 
distance of a hundred leagues, will atone for the sms committed dormg 
three previous lives. 

The nver thus reverenced by the Hindus deserves their homage by 
resson of its exceptional utility for agncultnie and navigation- None 
of the other nvers of India approach the Ganges m beneficence. 
The Brahmaputra and the Indus may have longer streams, as measured 
by the geographer but the upper courses of both he hidden withm the 
unknown recesses of the Errmilayns. Not one of the great nver* 
of Central or Southern India is navigable m the proper sense of the 
term. The Ganges begins to distribute fertility as soon os it reaches 
the plains within 300 mBes of its sources and at the some pomt it 
becomes m some sort navigable Thcnccforwards it rolls majestically 
down to the sea m a bountiful stream, which never becomes a merdy 
destructive torrent m the rams, and never dwmdles away m the hottest 
summer. If somewhat dimmished by ungatjon its volume u forthwith 
restored by numerous great tributanes and the wide area of its nver 
basin receives annually a suffiaent nunlall to maintain the supply m 
every jwrt F.mhanVnirntt are m few places required to rcstnun its 
mundatians, for the allavial silt wfaidi it spills over itx banks year by 
year affords to the fields a tojwlreasing of mexhaustible fertihty If 
one crop be drowned by the flood, the cultivator calculates that his 
second crop will abundantly requite him. 

Shortly offer passing the holy aty of Benares, the Ganges enters Behar 
and after receiving an important tnbutaiy the Son (Soane) from the 
south passes Patni, and obtains onother accession to its volume from 
the Gandak, which rises m NepdL Farther to the east, it receives the 
Ivusi, and then skirtmg the Rijmahal Hills, turns sharply to the south- 
ward, passing near the site of the rumed city of Gaur By tMs time it 
has approadied to within 240 miles, as the crow flies, from the sea- 
About 30 miles farther on, it b^ms to branch out over the level 
country and this spot marks the coramencement of the Delta, aao 
miles In a straight hne, or nearly 300 by the windings of the 
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river, from the Bay of Bengal The main channel takes the name of 
the Padmi or Padda, and proceeds m a south-easterly direction, past 
Pabna to Goalandd, where it is joined by the Jamund, or mam stream 
of the BRAHMA.PUTRA The vast confluence of waters rushes towards 
the sea, receiving further additions from the hill country on the east, 
and forming a broad estuary known under the name of the Meghna, 
which enters the Bay of Bengal near Nodkhalf This estuary, however, 
IS only the largest and most easterly of a great number of mouths or 
channels The most westerly is the Hugli, which receives the waters 
of the three westernmost distributary channels that start from the parent 
Ganges in or near MurshiddbM District Between the Hugh' on the 
west and the Meghnd. on the east, lies the Delta. The upper angle of 
it consists of rich and fertile Districts, such as Murshidibad, Nadiyd, 
Jessor, and the Twenty-four Pargan^s But towards its southern base, 
restmg on the sea, the country sinks into a senes of great swamps, 
mtersected by a network of innumerable channels This wild waste 
is known as the Sundarbans, from the sundri tree, which grows m 
abundance in the seaboard tracts The most important channel for 
navigation is the Hflgli, on which stands Calcutta, about 80 miles 
frorr^ the ufouth Above this city, the navigation is almost entirely 
^nducted by native craft , the modem facilities for trafllc by rail, and 
' the increasing shoals in the river, having put an end to the previous 
steamer communication, which plied until about i860 to as high up as 
Allahdb£d In the upper portion of its course in the North-Western 
Provinces, timber and bamboos form the bulk of the nver trade, 
and in the lower part bordeiing on Bengal, stone, grain, and cotton 
Below Calcutta, important boat-routes through the Delta connect 
the Hugh with the eastern branches of the nver, both for native 
craft and steamers. The Ganges is essentially a river of great 
cities Calcutta, Monghyr, Patnd., Benares he on its course below its 
union with the Jumna, and AUahdbdd at the junction of the two 
rivers 

Till within a recent period, the magnificent stream of the Ganges 
formed almost the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the 
seaboard The products not only of the nver valley, but even the 
cotton of the Central Provinces, used formerly to be conveyed by this 
route to Calcutta But though the opening of the railway has caused a 
revolution m the channels of trade, heavy goods in bulk still follow the 
old means of communication , and the Ganges may yet rank as one 
of the most frequented waterways in the world In 1877—78, the total 
imports from the interior into Calcutta were valued at 36 milhons ster- 
Img, of which 17 millions came xnd the Gangetic channels, country 
boats carrying more than 14 millions, and river steamers (chiefly from 
the eastwards) 3 millions The downward traffic, as might be expected, 
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IS most bnsk m the ramy season, when the nver comes down m flood 
Dtmng the rest of the year the boats make their way back up-stream 
often without cargoes, either helped by a favourable wind or labonomly 
towed along the bank. The dimensions of the nver traffic of Bengal 
may be inferred from the following figures, which give the number of 
boats passing certain registration stations m 1876-77 — At Biman- 
g hJhf, on the Drcular Canal, 178,627 boats, of which 59,495 
laden at HdgU, 124,357 of which 73233 were laden, at Patni, 

61 571 of which 44,384 were laden at Goihmdd, 54,3*9» 0^ which 
41 149 were laden at Sfflilbganj 43 oao of which 30,798 were laden- 
The nver trade of Bengal with the North-Western Provinces and Oadh 
win be seen frtjm the following statistics for 1877-78 — Imports into 
Bengal vid the Ganges — oil-seeds, 2619818 piatinds food grams, 
952521 mounds sugar 970132 mounds cotton, 40,192 mattnds 
total of the four items, 4,582,663 mounds or 197 759 tons. Exports 
from Bengal — food grams (chiefly nee) 2299,797 mausids salt, 

481 820 mounds total of these two items, * 781 617 mounds or 
loi 827 tons. Total of the foregomg items, upwards and down- 
7 364,280 mounds or 269,586 tons. Thoae figures, however 
compose but a portion of the nver borne traffic of the Ganges. 
Among other commodities ut the down stream traffic may be 
mentioned — (r) Timber and wood from the Bijnaur (Bijuor) forests to ' — ^ 
Gaihmnkhtesar and Anilpahahr, for transport to Agra and Delhi by 
road, estimated at 20,000 mounds (a) Ditto, rui the Bimgnngi^ 
and Garra nvers to Farukhibdd, Cawnpur and Allahibdd, 199,000 
mounds (3) Gram and oD-seeds, fixim wharves west of Cawnpur to 
Cawnpur and Allahibdd, 258 000 mounds (4) fium Farukhibdd, 
Cawnpur and ADahibdd, to wharves m the Benares Division, and to 
Patni m Bengal, 60,000 mounds (5) Cotton fixnn AUahibdd and 
Mtrzippr to Benares and Patni, 59,000 mounds (6) Stone, from 
wharves m Mfriipur District, to Bengal, 450,000 mounds and man) 
other articles of agricultural produce and commerce. In the up-stream 
traffic, the only noticeable point is the import of ncc from Hijfpur 
and Satna wharves m Benares. Articles of European commerce, such 
as wheat, mdigo, cotton, and saltpetre, mostly prefer the railway as 
also do the imports of hlonchester piece-goods. But if we take into 
consideration the new development of the export trade m oD-seeds, and 
the growing mcrease m the interchange of food-grams between vsnous 
parts of the country it seems probable that the actual amoimt of traffic 
on the Ganges by native craft has not at all diminished since the 
opening of the raDway and the nver is not only a nval but also a 
feeder to the railway Statioiis favonrably situai^ on its banks form 
centres of collection and distribubon for the surrounding country 
Such cities as Cawnpur AJlahibid, Benares, ntiH Patni have thus 
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been able to presence tlieir former importance, while fishing villages 
like Sahibganj and Goalandd have by the same means been raised 
into ri\ er marts of the first magnitude 

1 he catchment basin of the Ganges and its tributaries is bounded on 
the north b) a section of about 700 miles of the Himalayan range, on 
the south by the Vindhya mountains, and on the east by the ranges 
V Inch separate Bengal from Burma The vast river basin thus enclosed 
embraces 391,100 square miles The flood discharge of the Ganges at 
Rdjmahal, after it has rcccu ed all its important tributaries, was formerly 
estimated at 1,350,000 cubic feet of water per second Latest calcula- 
tion length of mam stream of Ganges, 1509 miles by the Hfiglf route, 
or 1557 to the hleghnd mouth, or with its longest affluent, 1680, breadth 
at entrance to the sea, 20 miles, breadth of channel in dry season, 
to 2 1 miles, depth in drj^ season, 30 feet, high-flood discharge at Rdj- 
mahal, 1,800,000 cubic feet per second, ordinary discharge, 207,000 
cubic feet , longest duration of flood, about 40 da)s Average discharge 
at Hardvdr, when the river is at its lowest, 7000 cubic feet per second, 
at Benares, 19,000 cubic feet per second At the point at which it 
issues from its snow-bed, the Ganges is 27 feet broad and 15 inches 
deep, 13,800 feet above sea-level At Gangotri, 10 miles loiver, it is 
43 feet broad and 18 inches deep , elevation, 10,319 feet At Bhdiro- 
^/ghati, the river is 8511 feet above sea-level, at Deo Praydg, at its 
confluence with the Alaknanda, 133 miles from its source, 1953 feet, 
at Hardwdr, 1024 feet , and at Cawnpur, 379 feet above sea-level 
Average fall from Allahdbdd to Benares, 6 inches per mile, from 
Benares to Calcutta, between 4 and 5 inches , from Calcutta to the sea, 
I to 2 inches The total length of the stream in its difTerent stages, 
from the source of the Jahnavi to the Hugh mouth is returned as 
follows — From the source of the Jahnavi to the junction of the 
Alaknandd and Bhdgfrathi rivers, 133 miles , thence to Hardwdr, 47 
miles , thence to Allahdbdd, at its confluence with the Jumna, 488 
miles , thence to Sibganj, where the HdgH channel commences m a 
branch thrown off from the main stream, known as the Bhdgirathl, 563 
miles , thence to the junction of the Bhdgirathf and Jalangf, below 
which the stream takes the name of the Hugh, 120 miles, thence to 
Chandamagar, 48 miles, thence to the sea by way of Calcutta, no 
miles total, 1509 miles The length from Chandamagar to the sea may 
be variously stated from 100 to 150 miles, according to the pomt m the 
estuary at which the sea is reckoned to commence The distance here 
taken (no miles) ends at the Sagar anchoring buoy The water of 
the Ganges begins to rise towards the end of May, and is usually at its 
maximum in September The following table, drawn up by Captam 
Thomas Prinsep (quoted from Thornton), illustrates the rise of water in 
the river at various places — 
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On*l*tL»s» RJteblo*’ 

A«auml Jbn. intaoo^ 

Fl In. Ft, In. 


At AllahdbAd 

4 S 

6 

29 

0 

Denaret, 

45 

0 

34 

0 

Colgoog, 

29 

6 

18 

3 

„ Jdangl, 

26 

0 

25 

6 

(mxoidli^ to Rennell) 

32 

0 



TtnmJTlhiH (luH qoite certAin), 

22 

6 

23 

0 

„ Apadwlp (Nad yA) 

23 

9 

23 

0 

CaJeotta (Independent of tHc) 

7 

0 

6 

7 

Dacca (aceordJnc to Rennell), 

H 

0 




Great changes take place from time to time in the n\-er bed, and 
alter the face of the country Extensive islands arc thrown up, and 
attach themaehea to the bank while the nver deserts its old bed and 
seeks a new channel, it may be many miles oft Such changes are so 
rapid and on so inst a scale, and the corroding power of the current 
on the bank so irresisPble, that it is considered pcrilons to build any 
structure of a large or permanent character on the margin. Many 
decayed or rumed cities attest the alterations m the m er bed m anaent 
tunes and withm our own dayi, the mam channel which formerly 
passed RijmabfQ has turned away from it, and left the town high and 
dry 7 mile* from the bank. The scheme of this Gaicttecr is to deal 
with India by its admimstrabre divisions and much information 
regarding the Ganges will be fonnd m the articles on the Districts, 
cities, etc. along its route. For example a very full account will be 
given of the Hucu River, the great commeroal mouth of the Ganges. 
To save repetmon, therefore, the forcing notice only attempts a 
general descnption of the course of the mur 

OaHffea Oanal (techmcaily the Upper Ganges Canal) — An ira 
portant rrngatian work and navigable channel in the North Western 
Provinces, passing through the eastern portion of the Upper Doab, 
and watering a large tract of country from Hardwdr to Ninun, near 
Akbirdbdd m \ligarh District, where it divides mto two branches, 
known as the Eidwah and Cawnpur terminal lines. The Upper 
Canal is considered to terminate at the r^ulating bridges of GopiJpur 
and Jeyra, 33 and 39 miles respectirely from Ndnun, where the Lower 
Canal joms the branches. The lower portion of the branches thence 
become a portion of the Loaer Canak The plan for this great work 
ongmated in the success of the Eastern Jumna Canal, coupled with 
the penodical recurrence of drought and famine m the opposite half of 
the Dodb, which remained unprotected by the distributones from that 
main channel of imgation. Attention was thus directed to the Ganges as 
affording a constant water-supply for a 8\mnar undertaking which should 
irrigate the eastern portion of the Doib, from the Siwdlik Hills to 
Cawnpur District. As early as 1827 Captam Debode had proposed 
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a plan for utilizing the waters of the West Kdli Nadi, along an ancient 
line through the Districts of Meerut, Bulandshahr, and Aligarh , but as 
practical difficulties would have prevented the realization of this scheme. 
Colonel Colvin m 1836 recommended the examination of the Ganges 
in the neighbourhood of Hardwdr, where it emerges upon the plains 
from a gorge of the Siwdliks The temble famine of 1837-38, which 
shortly afterwards devastated the Dodb, and caused an enormous loss 
of life and revenue, directed the thoughts of our Government towards 
the desirabihty of providing against similar calamities in future In 
1839, Major (aftenvards Sir) Proby Cautley was deputed to inspect 
the Hardw^r lowlands, and on his report a committee was appointed to 
investigate the question On the i6th of April 1842, the actual works 
were commenced by opening the excavation between Kankhal and 
Hardw^r After many delays, caused by administrative changes or 
alterations of engineering plans, the Ganges Canal in its earliest form 
was opened on the 8th of April 1854 In 1866, a committee Avas 
appointed to consider the advisabihty of further modifications , and 
their deliberations resulted m the construction of several new works^ 
and the continuance of the main line towards Allahdbdd, by means of 
a cut from Rajghdt, known as the Lower Ganges Canal 
The canal, as at present constituted, derives its supplies from the 
Ganges at Hardwdr The mam channel then proceeds through the 
Districts of Sahdranput and Muzaffamagar, givmg off the Fatehgarh 
or Anfipshahr branch in the latter District Thence it sweeps in 
a bold curve westivard, across the headwaters of the Kali Nadi, 
and through the heart of Meerut Distnct Near Begamabdd it 
trends south-eastward, through Bulandshahr and Aligarh, and, as stated 
above, near Akbardbad divides into two branches, terminating respec- 
tively at Etawah and Cawnpur The Anupshahr branch, ivhich 
leaves the mam channel m Muzaffamagar District, proceeds almost 
parallel with the Ganges through the whole western edge of the Upper 
Dodb The Etdwah branch, leavmg the mam line at Akbardbad, is 
joined by the Lower Ganges Canal at Jeyrd, 39 miles from Akbardbad, 
and at this point the Upper Canal is held to end The length of 
the mam canal amounts to 445 miles The branches vary much 
from tune to time, as new portions are opened or old channels disused 
The capital expenditure on the canal up to 31st March 1883, 
amounted to ;^2,767,538, and the total ultimate cost is estimated at 
;^2,848,442 for direct outlay only, te‘ exclusive of interest The 
capital outlay, inclusive of interest, was returned at ;i^2, 826,480 in 
1875-76 This includes a sum of ^70,000 for a navigation canal 
to connect the Ganges Canal near Ghazidbad v\ ith the Agra Canal by 
means of the Hindan river The total gross income from the Upper 
Ganges Canal received in cash during the year ending 31st l^Iarch 
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1883 was 148, bcaides an mdirtct revenue of ;^44i3oi The 

current outlay (char^ to revenue) dunng the year was ;^88,o6i 
and the allowance for mterest, ;;^io3i54i Total charges, ^£'191 602 
leaving a net surplus of ;^87 847 

It may be mteresting to compare these totals with those of 1875—76, 
for which year foil returns were given m the first edition of this 
work- The total revenue in 1875-76 directly or mdirectly due to the 
canal, was returned at ^^289 935 of which sum ;i^2i2,88i consisted 
of direct payments for water rates, navigation, etc. whfle jCn 04$ 
was produced by m creased land revenne, through the mfluence of 
imgatiom The oggr^ate amount of annual income real tied from the 
openmg of the canal to the end of the year 1875-76 amounted to 
^2 65a 009 a sum which hardly fall*! short of the ongmal capital 
outlay Out of this amount, 330 >90 consisted of direct mcome 
from rntei, etc. while ;^32i 819 was due to increased land revenue. 
Agnmst these figures most be set the working expenses, which 
amounted to ;£^io5 462 during 1875-76, and to 4 ch 3,982 dunng 
the whole pen^ from the opening of the canal up to the end of 
that year These figurefi show that the net revenue to the end 
of 1875-76 amounted to ^929 *07 exclusive of the increased land 
revenue and to 251 027 inclusive of increased land revenue. 
Against the net profit thus calculated must be set a sum of 
^^4,419,912, as charge for mterest on capital outlay to the end of 
the year being at the rate of 5 per cent up to 1870-71, and 4J 
per cent smee that date. The diflcreDce between the net revenue 
and the mterest charge, up to the end of 1875-76 leaves an 
adverse ba l a n ce of 490 704 excluding the m creased land 
revenue, and j£i 168 885 mcluding land revenne. The following 
statement shows the actual work accomplished dunng the year 
1875-76 — A.verage water supply at Riirtl (Roorkec) in cubic feet 
per second, kharif 5235 rabi 4868 area imgatcd m acres, kkarif 
317 325 571 842 — total, 889 167 area irrigated per cubic foot 

of supply 178 acres length of distributaries open, 33^ miles, area 
imgated per mile of distributary 26a acres water rate, ;^202 813 
In 1882-83, fotol area imgated was 856035 acres, as follows — 
JOiaHf^-rxcOr 51 387 acres cotton, 20,558 acres indigo and other 
djes, 141425 acres and fodder-crops, 7558 acres. Rabi — wheat, 
342,663 acres other food-grams, 165843 acres oil-seeds 140 acres, 
and fibres, 2546 acres, llucellaneous crops — sugar-cane, 109261 
acres opnim, iro acres other drugs, 1741 acres garden produce 
8912 acres and muccllaneons, 5548 acres. 

The falls along the canal have been utilixed m part os a motive 
lower for m ilts, but much of the available power has never yet been 
employed. Navigation takes place along the entire length of the 
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nmn canal, and consists in the rafting of Umber, or the carrying 
of merchandise in boats The rafting is almost entirely confined 
to the ujipcr portion of the main channel, as far as the point 
opposite Meerut. The number of boats pi) mg in 1S75-76 amounted 
to 325 Further details .os to the agricultural benefits domed from 
the canal, the jmncipal distributaries, the crojis spcciall) irrigated, 
and the cfiects of percolation, \\iU be found under the District 
notices of Sahdraninir, MuralTarnagar, !Mecrut, ljulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Muttra, Etah, Mainpuri, Et.awah, Farukh.lbfid, and Cawnpur, all of 
nhich sec scparatcl). 

Ganges Canal, Lower. — An important irrigation work in the North- 
AVestem ProMiices, designed to water the whole southern portion of 
the Doab The new channel may be regarded as a southward exten- 
sion of the G\xgi^ Canai , with which it has direct communication 
The hcadworks draw their supply from the mer at Narora (lat 27° 
^7' X , long 78° iS' n.), on the border of Aligarh District, about 4 miles 
below the Rajghdt station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Raihvay The 
present work owes its origin to a committee appointed m 1866 to 
examine the various projects for strengthening the irrigating pow’er of 
the Ganges Canal , but the scheme originally adopted is due to the 
joint efforts of General Strachey, C S I , Mr R Forrest, Major Jeffreys, 
and Colonel Brownlow Under their design, which wxas afterw'ards 
modified, the water for the canal was to be raised at the point above 
mentioned, with a discharge fixed at 3500 cubic feet per second m the 
cold weather, and O500 cubic feet in the rains 

The mam channel commences wnlh a bottom w’ldth of 216 feet, a 
slope of 6 inches per mile, and a full supply depth of 10 feet The 
mam line crosses the Kali Nadi at Nadrai, and the Isan to the w^est 
of Etah Thence, proceeding by what was formerly called the ‘Supply 
Branch’ m the original project, it crosses the Cawnpur branch at 
Gopdlpur, and the Etawah branch at Jeyra, being united with those 
branches by means of regulating bridges After crossing the two lines, 
it proceeds direct to Shekhodbdd, where it makes a sharp turn to the 
south-east, and after running parallel with the East Indian Railway, 
which crosses it twice, as far as Etdw'ah, it proceeds past Sikdndra and 
Bhognipur in the south-w'est portion of Cawnpur District, until it falls 
into the Jumna at a point a little above the tail of the Etawah branch 
This latter portion of the canal from Jeyra downwards is called the 
Bhognipur branch Tw'o other branches take off from the upper 
portion, the Fateh garh branch, and the Beawdr branch, which is reaUy 
the upper portion of the mam line of the original project now cut shor^^s 
at the place where it was intended to have crossed the Cawmpur bta^^^S^' 
The proposal to extend the canal to Allahdbdd, which was a part^^ spot 
original project, though not entirely abandoned, wall probab^’^^^’^g 

-xist for their 
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earned out, and forms no part of the scheme as at present sanctioned. 
Should the extension at some future tune be resolv^ on, it would be 
by a prolongation of the Cawnpur branch, which it has been resolved 
to extend to Fotehpnr halfway between Cawnpur and AJlahibdd- 
The canal eebeme, as revised, is intended for a discharge of 5100 cubic 
feet per second m the rams, and 3400 cubic feet m the cold weather 
The only navigable portion of the canal is the length of main line from 
the head at Narori to the junction with the two branch Ime* at 
Gopilpur and Jeyra. 

Three divisions of the work were set on foot during the year 1873-74, 
at Narord, Kdsganj and Bhongion, comprising the necessary prepant- 
tions for 107 miles of mam ranal and 34 miles of supply channeL 
The chief engmeenng feat of the upper portion conssts m the weir 
and beadworka at Narori, which include a solid wall 3800 feet m 
length with a section of ro feet by 9 having 43 weu sluices, founded 
on rows of huge square blocks. Among other important works 
now completed may be mentioned the approach to the c an al 
head from the nver the embankment and aqueduct across the 
Kill Nadi the double regulator at the Cawnpur branch crossing 
la Urge bndges and 3 syphon culverts for cross drainage. The 
Cawnpur and Etdwah branches were fim opened for ungation m 
November 1878 

The revised scheme will bring under imgation 457 575 acres of land 
in the kMarif or autumn harvest, and 369,300 acres m the raM or spring 
harvest, as a maximum ottamable in course of tune In 1883-83 the 
area actually under irrigation from the Ixiwcr Ganges Canal was 606 017 
acres, as follows — Kharif — ncc, n 095 acres cotton, 508 acres, 
mdigo and other dyes, 150576 acres and fodder-crops 312 acrea. 

wheat, 193,358 acres other food-grams, 193019 acres, and 
fibres, I acre. Miscellaneous crops — sugar<ame, "4,291 acres, opium, 
16,133 acres other drugs, 383 acres, garden produce, 5963 acres 
and miscellaneous, 10,491 acres. 

The onginol scheme embraced m all 555 mdea of new trunk Imes, 
estimated at a total cost of^i 825 845 and if we add to this sum the 
pnmary cost of the Cawnpur and Etiwah branches, now absorbed by 
the new project, the capit^ account would rise to ^2 336 533. The 
total gross income from the Lower Ganges Canal received m cash 
during the year endmg the 31ft March 1883 wo* ^156 817 besides an 
^ indirect revenue of jQ 0,783. The current outlay (charged to revenue) 
during the year ttos ;^66 638, and the allowance for mterest, 177 
Tji^et surplus 785 Estimates return the future gross mcomc 

jKiwer foi®73 600 and the net income at ^^169,300, giving a direct profit 
employed. From these approximate figures, and the actual cost 

iges Canal, it would seem that the total ultimate outlay on 
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this great united s\stem of protective irrigation will probablj not exceed 
the sum of 5^ millions sterling 

In estimating the probable financial results of this, as of other Indian 
canals, it must be remembered that, besides the direct benefits from 
water dues, navigation fees, etc, and the indirect benefits from 
increased land revenue or other taxes, the canal irrigation acts as an 
insurance against famine, thus jircvcnting great ultimate loss to the 
treasurj, and afiording a means of safetj for thousands among the 
poorer population m seasons of drought For further particulars, see 
Cawiipur, Etawah, Farukhabrid, Fatchpur, and Mlinpurf Districts 
Gangira. — Town and agricultural centre m I^lu/affarnagar District, 
North-'Western Provinces, situated 35 miles south-west of Muzafiarnagar 
town, in lat 29° iS' x, long 77° 15' 30" l Population (18S1) 5275, 
namel}, 2377 Hindus, 2621 Muhammadans, and 277 Jams Area, 
102 acres A straggling village, with many brick rums, on a raised 
site, but containing numerous undramed water-holes. Canal channel 
to the cast of the town, and another i mile west 

Gangoh — Town m Saharanpur Distnct, North-Western Provinces 
Lat 29° 46' 20" X , long 77° 18' 1:, Distant from Saharanpur 23 miles 
south-wesL Population (1881) 12,089, nnmclj, Muhammadans, 6735, 
and Hindus, 5354 Area of town site, 99 acres Consists of an old 
and a new quarter, the former founded by the legendaiyf hero, Rdjd 
Gang, from whom the town denv'es its name, and the latter by the 
Muhammadan saint. Shaikh Abdul Kaddus, w ho gives his title to the 
western suburb, where his tomb still stands in the midst of ip^iny other 
sacred shrines Surrounded by grov'cs of mango and other trees , 
narrow, tortuous streets, now paved and drained w ith brick-work , good 
water, public health generally above the average School-house, 
chantable dispensary, police station, post-office Little trade, pro- 
sperity confined to money-lenders During the Mutiny, Gangoh was 
frequently threatened by the rebel Gujars under the self-styled Rdja 
Fathnd , but Mr H D Robertson and Lieutenant Boisragon attacked 
and utterly defeated them towards the end of June 1857 For police 
and conservancy purposes, a house-rate is levied under the provisions 
of Act XX of 1856 Income in 1881-82, being at the rate of 

6jd per head of population 

GangOtn — Mountain temple m Garhw'dl State, North-Western 
Provinces Lat 30° 59' x , long 78° 59' e. Stands on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi or Ganges, 8 miles from its source, in a small bay 
or inlet, surrounded by a w’all of unhewn stone The temple is a square 
building, about 20 feet high, containing small statues of Gangd, Bhdgi- 
rathf, and other mythological personages connected with the spot 
Pilgrims visit the shnne as the goal of their journey, regarding this 
point as the source of the holy river, but no houses exist for their 
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accommodation and comparatively few reach so for up the course of 
the stream. Flaats filled at Gangotn with the sacred water are sealed 
b} the officiating Brahmans, and conveyed to the plains as valuable 
treasures. Elevation above seadevel, about 10 319 feet 

— Native State of Chutid Ndgpur Bengal, situated between 
lat ai 47 s' and aa 3a ao ^ and between long 85 10 15 and 
S5 34 3^ ^ Bounded on the north by Ixihlrdagi Distnct and the 
State of Joshpur on the south by the States of Bondi, Sambalpur and 
Bdmrd on the east by Smghbhilm Distnct and on the west b) 
Riigarh, a chiefship of the Central Provinces. Area, a484 square 
miles. Population (i88i) 107 965 

Gdngpur State consists of a tangled mass of hills and jungle, the only 
open portions being the valleys of the Ib, Santh, and South Koel 
nvers. In these valleys there is a considerable amount of good soil 
but the hills, which run m spurs from the northern and sonthem ranges 
m the vaHeys of the Sankh and Koel, and from the east and west 
ranges of the valley of the Ih, divide the cultivable area mto smaU 
blocks, so that the actual tfllage is much less than m other tracts of 
a similar area. Magnificent forests occupy the valley of the Brrfhmanf 
Koeh and Sanih nvers. Included within the State are two fendatory 
chiefrhips subordinate to the Bdjd, Ndgri m the east and Hlnglr m the 
weiL The chief nvers are the Ib, the Sankh, and the South h.oel 
the two latter mute m the east of the State, and, after a southerly course, 
fan mto the sea m Cuttack Distnct as the Brihmani Diamonds and 
gold are occasiotuiUy found in the Tb coal exists m Hinglr but Is not 
yet worked The prmcipal jungle products are lac, tdsdr ^ resm, and 
catechu. Tigers, leopards wolves, bison, etc- abound. 

History — Gingpur with Bondi and eight neighbouring States now 
attached to the Central Provinces, was ceded to the British b} the 
treaty of Deogdou m 1803 but was restored to the Riji of Ndgpur 
by special agreement m 1806. It reverted to the Bnti^ under the 
provisional engagement with Madbuji Bhonsla (Apd Sihib) m 1818 
and was finally ceded to us in j8i6. Gdngpur yields the Rijd an 
annual mcome of j^rooo tribute to the Bntish Government, ;£'5a 

The State contamed t population (i88t) of 107 965 namely males 
56,009 and females 51956 Hmdus numbered 105880 Muham 
madans, 367 Christians, 105 persons professing aboriginal religions, 
1713. The bulk of the population are of aboriginal descent, but have 
gradually adopted Hmdnism in some shape as their religion- The 
Bhniyds and Uriong are the most numerous of the abongmal tribes. 
The residence of the R4jd is at Sudd^ on the Ib, the valley of which is 
^■ery fertile. Chief crops — ncc, sugar-ame, oilseeds, and tobacca 
Village* in Gdogpur are held either on feudal tenures or on farming 
lease*. The feudal tenures date from early times, when the vassals of 
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the chief rcceu ed grants of land in consideration of rendering military 
service, and making certain payments m kind These payments have 
been commuted for a quit-rent m money , but the attendance of the 
vassals with rusty matchlocks or bows and arrows is still enforced when 
the chief mo\ cs through his domains 
In the hamlets, the priests of the aboriginal deities rank next to the 
gdontid, or head-man , their duties are to decide boundary disputes, to 
propitiate the gods of the mountains and forest, and to adjudicate on 
charges of w itchcraft Since the State came under British rule, human 
sacrifices ha^e been abolished The police force is purely indigenous 
The feudatories, with one exception, form a rural militia 

Gangrov — ^Towm m the Nati\c State of Udaipur (Oodeypore), 
Rajputdna Situated on the Nimach and Nasfrdbdd (Nusseerdbdd) 
road, 51 miles from the former, and 93 from the latter It possesses 
a fine artificial lake, and is commanded by a hill fort belonging to the 
Rdo of Bedla 

Gangund. — V illage and head-quarters of a police circle, in Bardwdn 
District, Bengal Lat. 23° 12' 22" n , long 88 ° 8' 48" e Population 
under 5000. 

y' 
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Dd(bha — One of the petty States of Mdhi Kanta, Bombay, esti- 
mated pop (1875), 1612 , estimated area under cultivation, 5045 acres, 
revenue, ^^402 The Chief or Miah pays an annual tribute of to 
the GdekwAr of Baroda, and ^1^5 to the ThAkur of AmalyAra. The 
present ruler is a Mukwdna Kolf, converted to Isldmism. The rehgion 
of the Miahs of Ddbha is^a mixture of Muhammadanism and Hindmsm , 
they give their daughters in mamage to Muhammadans of rank, and 
marry the daughters of Koli chiefs They burn their dead. 

D^bha — Town in Chdndd District, Central Provinces Lat 19° 
38' N , long 79° 42' E. Manufactures — /asar silk, handkerchiefs, coloured 
cloths, and silver snuff-boxes Until recently, Ddbha was subject to the 
raids of the wild tribes across the Wardha, and even now the shop- 
, keepers are afraid to expose their goods Government school for boys, 
girls’ school, pohce station-house, and Distnct post office, assistant 
patrol of customs The population is almost wholly Tehnga. 

DabbOl — Town in the territory of the Gdekwdr of Baroda, Guzerat, 
Bombay, 15 miles s e of Baroda. Lat 22° 10' n, long 73° 28' E , 
pop (1872), 14,898 In the town is a place called mdmddokrt, where 
stands a khtnit or musk-melon tree, through whose hollow trunk no 
guilty person can pass Dabhoi is the old Sanskrit Dharbhavati of the 
I ith century, famous for its ancient fortress 
Ddbbol — Town and port, Ratndgin Distnct, Bombay Of con- 
siderable histoncal importance, and the prmcipal port of the South 
Konkan m the 14th, 15th, and i6th centimes, carrying on an exten- 
sive trade with Persia and the Red Sea ports Also noted for its 
VOL. Ill A 
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beautiful mosque which ifl the only specunen of pure Saracemc archi 
tecture in the Southern Konkan. Dibhol formed a province of the 
Bijipur kingdom under Yusaf Adll Shih, and extended from the 
Sivitn nver to Deogarh, including nearly the whole of the present 
District of Ratnigm. 

DAbling — ^VUlflge m Bashahr State, Punjab, ntuated in lat 31 
45 N., and long 78 39 i. on a belt of arable land near the left 
bank of the Sutlej (Satlej). The difli on the opposrte side of the nver 
nie to a sheer elevation of 6000 or 7000 feet. The population have 
the -Chinese Tartar type of phynognomy, and profess the Buddhist 
faith . A mile east stands another village, known as Ddbling, the path 
between the two places being rendered practicable by means of hangmg 
balcomca or wooden scaffolds fastened against the free of the preapicc. 
The two villages generally bear the joint appelkDon of Ddbling DilbUng 
Elevation above sea level, 9400 feet 

Dacca. — A Dmaion of Bengal, lying between lat 21 48 and 35 
6 N. and between long. 89 so and 91 18 E. Bounded on the north 
by the Gdro Hills on the east by Sylhet Distnct and Hill Tipperah on 
the south by NoAkhili Distnct and the Bay of Bengal and on the west 
by Jessor PAbni, Bogri, and Rangpur Districts. Dacca Dmsion com- 
prises the five Districts of Dacca, Faridper Bdkaiganj Xfmmflcuunh, and 
Tipperah Area (according to Parliarnentaiy Return 1877 and allowing 
for recent transfers) 18,126 square miles pop. (1872X 9)0^3 z6i 

Dacca {Dhdid, denved erther from the dJikk tree (Butea frondosa) or 
from DAdiiTinari, the concealed goddess ') — The Disnucr or Dacca, 
situated m Eastern Bengal, at the junction of the nver systems of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, hes between 23 6 30 and 24 ao 12" 
K laL and between 89 47 50 and 91 i 10 e. long Bounded north 
by the District of Maimansmh east by Tipperah, south and south 
west by Bdkaiganj and Farldpur and west, for a short distance, by 
PAbni. To a great extent, nven form the natural boundanes on the 
cast, the MeghnA south and south-west, the Padma, or mnin stream of 
the Ganges and west, the Jamuni, or present channel of the Brahma- 
putra. The District contains (1878) an area of 2796 square milwt, and 
Q population according to the Census of 1872 of i 852 993 persons. 
The admmirtratire headquarters arc at Dacca Crrv 
PkystfnJ Asp^ds . — The District is dmded into two natural divisions 
by the course of the DhaleswarL TTie tract north of nver is an 
extension of the high lands of Maunansmh The country is above 
flood level, and is broken by small hilly ndges running down from the 
Madhupur jungle- The soU is red, with strata of clay and Jhaniar or 
nodular limestone, and iron ore exists m considerable quanbbes. There 
ore few nven and the surface is overgrown by picturesque jungle, 
amid which culbviition is only now begmmng to spread. These features 
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are intensified m the north-M est of the District be} ond Dacca city In 
the north-east, towards the Meghna, the land becomes less broken 
and jungly, and the soil more fertile. South of the Dhaleswarl, the 
countr}’- presents the familiar aspect common to the greater part of 
Loner Bengal The nhole is one uniform level of nch alluvial soil, 
annually inundated by the overflow of the great rivers The villages are 
built upon mounds of earth, artifiaally raised above the flood Dunng 
the rainy season, this tract presents the appearance of a continuous 
sheet of green paddy cultivation, through nhich boats sail to and fro 
The chief means of communication at all times of the year is by water 
Besides the bordenng rivers of the Ganges or Padma, the Jamund or 
Brahmaputra, and the Meghnd, the following seven streams are navi- 
gable by boats of large tonnage — (i) Aridl lOidn, (2) Kartindsd, (3) 
Dhaleswari, (4) Burigangd, (5) Lakhmia, (6) Mendikhalf, and (7) 
Ghdzikhdli Many of these represent old channels or offshoots of tlie 
great nvers , and the southern half of the Distnct is everywhere liable 
to annual changes of configuration, due to the activity of fluvial action 
The fisheries of the Distnct are estimated to yield ;^io,ooo aj^ear 
Histoty — The histoncal interest of the District centres round Dacca 
city, an olden capital of the Muhammadan Mughals in Bengal, and until 
recent times the industrial centre of the Province Here, as elsewhere 
throughout Bengal, authentic history begins with the Musalmdn 
chronicles , but many local legends and crumbling ruins bear witness to 
the power of prehistoric Hindu rulers. This tract of country formed 
the easternmost District of Bengal, according to the natural limitations 
of the Province. On the north, rise the broken hills and thick jungles of 
Maimansinh, into which Hindu avihsation has but recently penetrated 
Eastw^ards, the broad stream of the Meghna always served as a barrier 
against the wild abongmal races, whose names are preserved in the 
dynasties of Tipperah and Cdch^r Before the invasion of the Muham- 
madans, only part of Dacca appears to have been included within the 
Hindu kingdom of Bengal The course of the river Dhaleswari, which 
marks off the alluvial delta of the Ganges from the highlands of Maiman- 
sinh, then served also as a pohtical boundar}’- To the south of this nver, 
the mythical monarch Vikramdditya is said to have held sway, and his 
name is traced m the present fargajid of Bikrimpur The dynasty of 
Vikramaditya was succeeded by that of Adisur, and the last occupant 
of the throne was Ballal Sen All these names are the common property 
of Bengali legend. The tract north of the Dhaleswari supphes 
traditions wuth a more distmct local colounng Here was the home 
of the Bhmyd Rdjas, as they are called, the founders of a dynasty 
which bore the family name of Pdl, and are supposed to have professed 
the Buddhist faith. The nuns of the capitals and palaces of these 
Bhuiya Rdjds he scattered throughout Eastern Bengal, along the hne of 
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the Brahmaputra valley and their memory u *till chenahed m the 
household tales of the Hindu peasantry In the portion of Dacca 
Distnct lying north of the Dhaleswail, extensive earthworks and mounds 
of bnck associated with their name are to be seen to this day at 
Madhabpur Sdbhir and EhrrdimA. 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal in 1203 juD. but the eastern 
Distncts were not conquered until a century later The present 
Dutnct of Dacca was annexed to the Afgbin kingdom of Gaur by 
Muhammad Tughlak about 1325 under the name of SoNAJiOAOit which 
town long remained the frontier fortress of the Muhammadans and the- 
terminus of their grand trunk road. The nsc of Dacca aty dates from 
the begmning of the 17th century when Islim IThrin, the Mughal “Vnce- 
roy transferred the seat of Government from RAjmahil to Dacca. This 
change was dictated by mflitary considerations. The valley of the 
Ganges then enjoyed peace, but the eastern frontier of the Province was 
eipo^ to the ravages of numerous warlike mvadeis. From the north 
the dreaded Ahams or Assamese from the south, the Maghs or Arakn 
nese, m alliance with the tneidlesa Poitugucsc pirates, harried the country 
and rendered aQ the waterway* unsafe. The Mughal viceroys protected 
their froDtier by mainhiinmg a powerful Sect, and distributiDg colomes 
of veterans on feudal holdings throogbout the country Both these 
features of their pohticaJ syttem have left traces in the land tenures 
that at the present day Except during an interval of twenty 
years, when Muhammad Shuji moved the administration back agam to 
Rijmthil, Dacca was the capital of Bengal during the whole of the 
17th century In the long list of Nawihs, the two most celebrated are 
Mfr Jumli, the general of Aorangieb who foiled disastrously m his 
expeditioa into Assam and Sh£isti KhAn, the nephew of the Empress 
Nilr Jahin, who broke the power of the Portuguese, and annexed 
Chittagong to the Mughal Empire. Both these Nawdbs are also known 
for their encouragement of architecture, and for the construction of 
pubhc worts. This was the most flotmshmg era m the history of 
Dacca, for like aH eastern cities, its glory depended upon the 
presence of a luxunous court It is said that the suburbs extended 
northwards for a distance of 15 mile*, now buned m dense jungle. 
Portuguese mercenaries, and Annenian and Greek merchants, settled 
at Dacca from an early date. The English, the French, and the Dutch 
established factones about the middle of the 16th century when 
the aty was visited by the French traveller Tavernier He describei 
all the wealth of Bengal, the richest Province of the Delhi Emperor as 
concentrated m this spot The muslins of Dacca became famous m 
Europe, and the hereditary skill of the weaving castes has not yet 
become extinct Vtdt Dacca Cnr 
The down£ill of Dacca dates from the beginning of the i8th 
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centur}" In 1 704, Murshid KuH Khdn transferred the seat of Govern- 
ment to IMurshiddbdd on the Bhdgirathi, and the short-lived prosperity- 
followed the movement of the court Dacca continued to be governed 
by a ndib or nawab, a deputy of the Viceroy at Murshiddbdd, whose 
appointment was regarded as the most valuable in Bengal, having a 
junsdiction considerably more extensive than the area of the present 
Dacca Division On the estabhshment of the British power in 1757, 
the office of iidib became an empty title, but it i\as continued in the 
family of the last representative until 1845 , and even to the present 
day small pensions are paid by Government on this account The 
decline of the v eavmg industry of Dacca began vuth the present century 
Prior to iSoi, the East India Company and private traders are said 
to have made advances for Dacca mushns to the annual amount of 
25 lakhs of rupees (;^2 50,000) In 1813, the mv'^estments of private 
traders did not exceed ;^2 1,000, and the Commercial Residency of the 
Company -was discontinued altogether in 1817 The only event of 
importance in the recent history of Dacca District is connected with the 
Mutiny of 1857 Two companies of sepoys vere then stationed in the 
fort On the first alarm of the outbreak at Meerut, a force of 100 men 
of the Indian Navy was despatched from Calcutta for the protection of 
the city With these sailors, and about 60 civilian volunteers, it was 
resolved to disarm the sepoys, who offered a violent resistance, and 
were only dispersed after a sharp struggle Some of the mutineers 
are supposed to have escaped into the jungles of Bhutdn 

Ptolh — No trustworthy estimates of the population m early times 
exist In 1851, the total number v\as returned at 600,000, and m 1868, 
the official estimate was 1,000,000 The first regular Census was taken 
in January 1872 The agency employed consisted mainly of the land- 
lords’ servants, as no village officials are to be found in the District 
The Magistrate expressed his opinion that the returns were ‘ almost, if 
not entuely, correct’ The result disclosed a total population of 
1,852,993 persons, dwelhng m 5016 maiizds or villages, and in 290,593 
houses The total area of the District was taken at 2897 square miles 
These figures yield the following averages — Persons per square mile, 
640, persons per village, 369, persons per house, 674, villages per 
square mile, i 73 , houses per square mile, 100 Classified according ■ 
to sex, there are 905,775 males and 947,218 females, proportion of 
males, 48 9 per cent Classified according to age, there are, under 
12 years of age, 354,331 boys and 303,148 girls, total, 657,479, 
or 30 I per cent of the total population. The occupation returns 
are not trustworthy, but it may be mentioned that 296,819 persons, 
or 55 per cent of the adult males, are returned as connected with 
agnculture, and 17,876 as cotton-weavers The ethmcal classification 
of the people show^s 193 Europeans (including 14 Greeks), 2 Americans, 
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5627 Eurasiani, and 121 Armenians, 964 abongmes, 250620 sertii- 
Hmdoiied abongmes, 53ir437 Hindus (classified accordmg to casteX 
13 891 Hindus not rccogtmmg caste, i 050,131 Muhammadans, and 7 
ilaghs or Arakanesc. As throughout the rest of Eastern Bengal, the 
majority of the population are of senu-abongmal descent, m eludi n g the 
great maw of the Muhammadans, who form consKlenibly more than 
half the total The abongmes proper of the Census Report are very 
poorly represented, being chiefly composed of the gipsy tribe of Nat^ 
Among the scmi-Hindiuzed abongmes, the great tnbe of Chandils 
numbers 191 162 Of Hmdos proper the following are the most 
numerous castes — Brihmans, 5t 632 mdudmg many Kuhn famihes 
Kiyasths, or clerks by hereditary occupation, 102 084- The several 
artisan castes number collectively 121 952 the boating and fi s h i n g 
castes, 53,029 the weaving castes, 42 528. 

Dindod according to religion, the population is thus composed — 
Hmdus, as loosely grouped together for religious purposes, 793,789, or 
42-9 per cent Musalmins, i 050 131 or 567 per cent , Christians, 
7844, or 4 per cent 4 Buddhists and 1255 othem Among the 
Hindas, the Vajahoav sect numben 11 886 members. The BrAhma 
Samij was first established m Dacca city m 1846. The soaetynow 
possesses a large hall, ereded by public contiibu dons, m which meetings 
are held every weeL There are about 100 regular subtfmbeiB, and at 
least 1000 sympathuers, throughout the Disttict The Muhammadans 
constitute a very important clement of the community The great 
majonty belong to the Sunm sect The few Shiis to be found are 
descendants of the Mughal conquerors. The fe stiva l of the Muharram is 
celebrated m Dacca aty with great pomp and enthusiasm, and police 
measures have to be adopted to prevent an outbreak between these two 
rival sects. In recent years, the reforming faith of the Fardixfs has 
spread rapidly through the DistncL Its members axe mtoleiant, but 
not actively farutiral Many of them ore engaged m trade, dcalmg m 
nee, jute, hides, and tobacca TTie acknowledged chief of the Muham- 
madan community m Dacca is Nawdb Abdul Ganf (1878) fiimiras for his 
wealth and his liberality The Christians of DaCca are a motley race. 
TTiey include Portuguese half-castei, Armenians, Greeks, and native 
converts, as well as the Europeans. TTie Portuguese mixed breeds, or 
Finnghfs, are scattered m little communities throughout the Dis- 
tnet. Most of them are cultivators, but many engage m domestic 
service. In religious matters, they are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Goa. nie native converts, numbenng 1901 persons, are 
pnnapially Roman Catholics, under the charge of a mission sen t direct 
from the Propaganda at Rome. There is also a Baptist mission, with 
about 100 converts. Both the Armenians and the Greeks axe said to 
be now declining m numbers and socaal position. 
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According to the Census of 1872, the following 6 towns each contain 
more than 5000 inhabitants — Dacca Citv, Manikganj, Narainganj, 
Sholaghar, Hasara, and Narisha, total urban population, 109,542, or 
1 5 per cent of the total population of the District The first 3 of these 
towns ha^e alone been formed into municipalities The total municipal 
income in 1S71 w-as ;i^5833, or an average of is 3?d per head Dacca 
City will be fully described in the followung article The chief trading 
mart in the District is Ndrdinganj, in conjunction with its suburb of 
Madanganj on the opposite side of the Lakhmid river Apart from the 
increasing importance of river traffic, the people show' no tendency to 
gather into tow'ns, but rather the reverse Manufacturing industry can 
hardly be said to exist The following places deserve mention as sites 
of interest — Sonargaon, the first Ivluhammadan capital of Eastern 
Bengal, Eiringhi Bazar, the earliest settlement of the Portuguese, 
Bikrampur, the capital of the mythical monarch Vikramdditya, and his 
successors on the throne of Bengal , Sabhar and Durduria, both con- 
taining rums of palaces ascribed to the Bhmyd or Pdl Rdjds Many 
earthworks and rums of Hindu or Musalmdn construction are 
scattered through the Distnct 

AgnctiUtire — As elsew'here throughout Bengal, the staple food crop is 
nee, w'hich is divided into four varieties — (i) the dinan^ or cold w'eather 
crop, which yields by far the largest portion of the food supply, sown on 
low-lying lands about April, and reaped in December , (2) the dtts^ or 
autumn crop, sown on comparatively high lands, about the same time as 
dviaii, and reaped m July, (3) the boro or ropd, sown m marshy ground 
about January, subsequently transplanted, and reaped m May , (4) the uri 
or jard dhd 7 i, an indigenous variety found growing wild m the marshes, 
W'hich is used as food by the poor No improvement has recently 
taken place m the cultivation of nee, and sufficient is not grown to 
satisfy the local demand. Other crops mclude millets, pulses, oil-seeds, 
jute, cotton, mdigo, safflower, fdn leaf, szipdri-rmX, cocoa-nut, and sugar- 
cane. The cultivation of cotton has fallen off, but the fibre produced 
IS said to be of excellent quahty The chief staples of export are jute, 
oil-seeds, and safflower, all of which are being more extensively grown 
year by year Manure is not generally used, and never for nee land 
Imgation is sometimes practised m the north of the District, and, m the 
same tract, fields are occasionally suffered to he fallow In the south 
the land is under contmuous cultivation with the same crops, and the 
cultivators trust to the deposit left by the annual inundation to mamtam 
the fertihty of then fields About two-thirds of the total area of 
the Distnct is estimated to be under cultivation. The out-turn of 
rice vanes firom 13 cwts to 26 ewts per acre The best nee lands yield 
a second crop of oil-seeds or pulses The out-turn of jute is about 17 
cwts per acre. The cultivators, as a class, are described as fairly pros- 
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perons. Comparatively few of them have obtained rights of occupancy 
but the recent nse m the value of all agricultural producU, caused by 
the development of trade, has distmctly raised the standard of comfort 
among them- Rates of rent for nee land vary from is. rod- per acre 
for ^0 to 9s. per acre for dman land. Land that produces two 
crops sometimes rents at as much as 121. an acre. As compared with 
the neighbouring Distncts, Dacca has tew great landlords, and sub- 
infeudation has not been earned to an excessive extent There are 
seldom more than two classes of mtcrmediate tenure-holders between 
the saminddr and the actual cultivator In the majority of cases, the 
landowner coDecti his rents by the agency of his own servants, and not 
through the mtcrvention of a feimet. Spare land at the present day is / 
only to be found m the hilly broken tract m the north of the District,! 
where the aboriginal tribes of Tippcrahi and Kochs are gradually 
extendmg the limit of cultivation. 

Dacca District is not specially subject to natural calamities, such as 
flood, blight, or drought Each of these does occasionally happen, but 
rarely on such a scale as to affect the general harvest In the year 
1777 78* terrible mundaQon occurred, succeeded by a calamitous 
fiumne. But, m more recent tunc*, the drought of 1865 and the flood 
of 1870 merely raised the pnees of gram, and did not produce acute 
distress. If the price of nee at the beginning of the year were to nse to 
16s. per cwt that should be regarded as a sign of approaching scaraty 
At the present tune the meins of commomcabon with other Distncts 
by water are so good, and the ordinary course of trade is so active, that 
importation could at any time prevent scar cit y from growing into 
famine. There is no demand for either embankments or ranal^. 

Industnal , — The chief means of communication are by water The 
nvers arc crowded by native crafr and by steamers at all seasons of the 
year and no corner of the Distnct is remote from some navigable 
c hann el The pnnopal road, the only one under the Puhbc Works 
Department, leads from Dacca city through Tipperah to Chittagong. A 
second important road runs northward through the high country to 
Mnim a n tmh. The only road that carries much traffic is the hr^ch 
from Dacca aty to the port of Niiiinganj which is metalled. There 
are two short navigable canals, only open during the ramy season bet 
no railway m the District The prmcapal manufactures are cotton 
weavmg, embroidery sAver work, shell-carvmg, and pott er y The 
muslins of Dacca, once so celebrated, have now almost entirely ceased 
to be made. A few pieces are occasionally woven to order to satisfy 
the taste of the conous. Coarse cotton cloth is still woven ah over the 
Distnct The gold and silver smiths and the sheD-carveri work m 
their own houses, and on their own account and their condition is 
deadedly prosperous. The w eav er s and embroiderers, on the other 
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hand, manufacture their goods on behalf of merchants, uorking on a 
system of advances. The merchants take care that the artisan shall 
always continue in their debt 

Dacca conducts a very' large trade by w ater, and many of the mer- 
chants push their enterpnse into remote countries Europeans, 
Armenians, Muhammadans, and Marwarfs maintain a brisk competition 
with eacli other In former times, the export of manufactured cotton 
goods was by far the most important branch of trade. The two largest 
marts of commerce are Dacca city and Ndrdinganj, with its suburb of 
Madanganj A commercial fair is annually held at Munshiganj, lasting 
for three weeks, which is attended by merchants from such distant 
quarters as Delhi, Amritsar, and Arakan According to the registered 
statistics of river traffic for the year 1876-77, the total value of the 
exports from Dacca Distnct was ;^i, 944,000 — including jute, ^^742, 000 , 
nee, ;^232,ooo , hides, ;:^i3i,ooo, oil-seeds, ;^5i,ooo, spices, 
^{^46,000, betel-nuts, ^^39,000, safflow'er, ^^19,000 The total value 
of the imports tvas ^^3,245,000 — the chief items being piece-goods, 
;;j^79S,ooo, salt, _;,^304,ooo, food grains, ;,{^366,ooo, tobacco, 
^^169, 000, sugar, p^255,ooo', timber, ;^i35,ooo On the balance 
of trade food grains were imported to the weight of 1,256,400 
iiiaunds of 82 lbs 

There are four printing-presses in the Distnct, and six or eight news- 
papers are published regularly There are six native societies organized 
for the spread of education and other chantable objects, besides ‘ The 
Dacca Institute,’ common to natives and Europeans 

Admtnisiraiton — In 1870-71, the total revenue of Dacca Distnct was 
;^iii,62o, of which ;^53,67i was derived from the land, the total 
expenditure W'as ;^So,63i, or less than half the revenue In the same 
year, the regular police force numbered 430 officers and men, maintained 
at a total cost of ^^85 5 2 In addition, the village watch numbered 
3068 men, w'ho received from the villagers sums estimated at ;^6903 , 
and the municipal police consisted of a force of 263 officers and men, 
maintained at a cost of ;!^2023 The total force, therefore, for the 
protection of person and property amounted to 3761 men, or i man 
to every o 8 square mile, or to every 493 of the population , the total 
cost was 7,478, being an average of ;£6, os 5d per square mile, and 
2^d per head of population The number of ‘ cognisable ’ cases con- 
ducted by the police was 2084, m w'hich the proportion of convictions 
was 53 9 per cent The number of ‘ non-cogmsable ’ cases instituted was 
4101 In 1868, the average daily number of prisoners in the Distnct 
jail was 436, of whom 8 were females , being i prisoner to every 
4250 of the population. The average cost was ;^4, 19s 4d per head 
Jail manufactures yielded a net profit of ;!^i66, 7s 3d 

Education has made rapid progress in recent years In 1 860-61, 
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there were altogether ai school* in the Distnet, attended by 2003 
pupUi By 18,0-71 the number of schools had risen to 149, and the 
number of pupils to 7155 In that yens the total amount spent on 
education iraa 343 towards which Government contributed 

5^6945 Sir G Campbell t reforms, by which the benefit of the grant 
m-aid rules was extended to the village schools or pdihsilds has greatly 
promoted pnmary instruction. In 1874 75 the number of schools hod 
farther mcreosed to 416, and the number of pupils to 17 937 showing 
1 school to every 6-g square miles, and 9 i pupils to every 1000 of the 
population. The chief educaOonnl institution is the Dacca College, 
ongmaUy started m 1835, The present buildings were completed m 
1846 There is a staff of professors teaching up to the standard of the 
University entrance examination, and also an English school depart 
merit 

For administrative purposes, Dacca District is divided mto 3 Sub- 
divisions, and mto 12 tkdnis or police orcles. The number of 
par^indt or fiscal drviaons is 182 In the year 1868 there were 8 
magisterial and 25 ovil and revenue courts open the number of 
European covenanted officen stofioned m the Distnd was 4. 

Mtdiicl Aiptits . — The cUmate of Dacoa during the hot months is 
senobly cooled by the arcumstance that the ivind has passed over the 
wide surface of large nvers. The rainy season lasts from April to 
October The most disagreeable weather m the year is eipenenced at 
the dose of this season. The average r ainfall for the ten years endmg 
1870 was 75 23 inches Earthquakes are of common occurrence. 
Specially severe shocks were eipcncnced m April 1762 April 1775 and 
May i8i2 

The principal endemic diseases arc mtermittent and remittent fevers, 
elephantiasis and bronchocele, dysentery and diarrhcea, rhenmatism, 
ophthalmia, and mtestinal worms. Cholera, and small-pox both 
occasionaDy visit the District m an epidemic form. No attentioD what 
ever is paid to s anitati on in the rural tracts , but the munificence of 
Nawib Abdnl Gonl has recently presented Dacca city with a fund for 
under taking sanitary nnprovements, and also with a pure water supply 
The following are the results of the system of collectmg iital statistics 
m certam selected areas for the year i674> In the urban area, which 
u co-extensrve with Dacca city the death-rate was 25*20, and the birth- 
rate, 26 53 per 1000 The death rate m the rural area was 26*33 
1000, The institutions for medical rcbef comprise the lunatic asylum, 
the Mnford Hospital, an almshouse founded m 1866 bv Nawih Abdul 
Ganf, and 5 charitable dispensaries. In 1871 the dispensanes and the 
hospital were attended by 1093 xn-door and 20,732 out-door patients 
the total expenditure was ^1761 towards which Government contri- 
buted ;^742 
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Dacca — Hcidqunricr'^ Svibclni^jon of Dacca District, Ijing between 
3}' and a }'' 20' 12" n lat,, and between 90" 2' q5''nnd 91” i' 10" i 
Inng , mclndtnp D\cca Cn\ Area, 1926 square miles, townships, 
330a, houses, 165.537 , total jiopiilation (1872), 1,007,073, of whom 
513205 were Hindus, 5S5 805 Muhammadans, 4 Buddhists, 730S 
Clinslians, and 663 nl other denominations Average number of per- 
sons per squ.'’re mile, 523 . townships per squire mile, 171, persons 
per township, 305 , houses jier square mile, 86 , inmates jier house, 6 i 
D'’cca Subdivision iiu hides the 7 police circles of Ddl High, Sabh.-ir, 
Kapisia, Raipur, Kilpganj, Isarainganj, and N.awibganj Magisterial 
and revenue courts (i860) 10, police force, 550 men village w.atcb, 
1102 strong Separate cost of administration (1S69) returned .at 
,-{'5067, 7s from District funds, besides Ss cvpcndcd b> the 

mvmicipahtv 

Dacca — The Citv of Dacc.a, the ehief town of tlic District .and 
Commissjonershipof the same name, and the fifth largest citv under the 
l.ieiitenant-dovemor of Beng.il, is situated on the north bank of the 
liun'gangi river, in 23* 53' n lat , and 90" 26' 25" u long, 8 miles 
above tlio confluence of the lUirfg.anga with the Dhaleswarf Tlic 
municipal limits include an area of .ibout S square miles, and the popu- 
lation, according to the Census of 1872, numbers 69,212 persons In 
1S76-77, the gross municipal income was _;^8S2 7 , rate of taxation, 
a-v 2[d per head 

T he town extends along the bank of the river for a distance of nearly 
4 miles, and inland, towards the north, for .about one mile and a quarter 
It IS intersected bv a branch of the Dok-li creek The two principal 
streets cross each other at right angles One runs parallel to the nv cr 
for upwards of two miles, from the Dal Bagh Palace to the Dolai creek 
The other leads north from the river to the militaiq cantonments , it is 
about one mile and a quarter m length, of considerable width, and 
bordered by regularly built houses The c/iauL or market-place, a 
square of fine dimensions, lies at the extreme west The remainder 
of the town is composed of narrow, crooked lanes, few of which 
admit wheeled convcjances The native houses var}' in height from 
one to four storejs In some of the crowded quarters, such as those 
occupied by the weavers and shell-carvers, each house has a front- 
age of only 8 or 10 feet , but the side-walls run back for a distance of 
60 feet The two ends only of such houses are roofed in, the middle 
forming an open court The houses of the European residents extend 
along the river for a space of about half a mile, in the centre of the 
town In the Armenian and Greek quarters, there are several large 
brick houses, now falling into decay Dacca preserv’^es few traces of its 
former magnificence as the Muhammadan capital of Bengal during the 
17th century The old fort, erected in the reign of the Emperor 
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Jahingfr has entirely disappeared- The only pubbc buildings of this 
period still remaining are the Blatr^ bnflt by SnlUln Muhammad Shuji 
m 1645 and the palace of the LiU High, which several luccescve 
Nawibs mtended to assocute with then- name, but which was never 
completed. Both these buildings arc now mere nuns, and their decora 
tions have been wantonly destroyed. The lactones bmlt by the Engiish, 
the French, and the Dutch during the 17th century have also been 
swept away An outline of the history of the aty has been given m the 
preceding article on Dacca District The aty was first selected as 
the scat of Government about 1610 owing to its convenient position for 
controlling the waterways of the delta, which were then ravaged by 
Portuguese pirates m alliance with the Arakanese. In 1704, the Nawib 
Murahld Knll Khin moved his residence to Murshidibid and though 
Dacca, long retamed a titular Nawib, its ^ory departed with the removal 
of the court When m the height of its prosperity Dacca must have 
been very populous. Its suburbs arc said to have extended 15 miles 
northwards, os Car as the village of Tungi, where mosques and bnek 
houses are stih to be discovered boned b e nea th thick jun^e. During 
the rSth century Dacca won a new reputation for its manu&ctxrre of 
fine muslins, which became famcras in the markets of the West The 
cotton grown m the neighbourhood u laid to be of pecuhaiiy fine 
quality The weavers, who were mostly Hindus, attained a wonderfiil 
delicacy of taste and dextenty of manipulation, by means of hereditary 
devotion to their mduttry At the close of the Ink century the annual 
investment made by the East India Company and by private traders for 
Dacca muslins was estimated at But in the beginnmg of 

the present century this mdustry began rapidly to declme, under the 
competition of cheaper piece-goixis fiom Manchester By 1813 the 
value of the pnvate trade had fallen to 000, and four years later 
the Commercial Residency of the Company was dosed. The prospenty 
of the aty has never recovered fiom thw second blow The reduced 
and impoverished population, the nimous and abandoned houses, still 
show the disastrous results of the loss Dacca has sustamed m her cotton 
manuJactures. In 1800 the number of inhabitants was estimated, and 
apparently not over-estimated, at *00,000 m 1830 a Census of the 
town showed that the total had fidlen to 67 000. A small colony of 
weavers of muslm still ensti, who produce febnes of exceptional excel 
lence, working under a system of advances fiiim native capitalists. In 
recent years, the general development of trade throughout Bengal has 
brought back to Dacca a little of its former wealth. The aty is favour 
ably .situated to command the three nver systems of the Ganges, the 
Brahampatra, and the Meghni If we mdnde the commerce of 
Ndriinganj and Madangan) which may be regarded as the nver ports 
of Dacca, its total trade exceeds that of any inland mart of Bengal 
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except Patn^ The collection of jute, oil-seeds, rice, and hides, and the 
distribution of piece-goods and salt, constitute the most important func- 
tions of the Dacca merchants , and Dacca boatmen are well known 
throughout Bengal as the most adventurous of their class In the year 
1876-77, the total trade of Dacca city, excluding N^rdmganj and 
Madanganj, was valued at 183,000 The chief articles of export 
vere — hides, ;!^i30,ooo, jute, ^79,000, food grains, ;^4i,ooo, the 
imports included — piece-goods, ;,^436,ooo, cotton twist, £19,000, 
timber, ;]^35,ooo , and salt, ;^25,ooo 

The population of the city is thus classified in the Census Report of 
1S72 — Hindus, males 20,102, females 14,331 — total, 34,433, 
Muhammadans, males 17,022, females 17,253 — total, 34,275, Chris- 
tians, males 258, females 221 — total, 479, ‘others,’ males 18, 
females 12 — total, 30 Grand total, males 37,395, females 31,817 — 
total, 69,212 The large proportion of females among the Muham- 
madan population IS worthy of notice The total of Christians includes 
a few Armemans and Greeks, who formerly conducted a considerable 
share of the trade of the city Foremost among the citizens of Dacca 
(1878) may be mentioned Nawdb Abdul Ganl, C S I , who in 1866 
founded the Langar Khdna, or almshouse, for the accommodation of 
poor persons permanently disabled from work. He has since made a 
donation of ;i^Sooo to the municipality for the carrying out of sanitar}" 
improvements, and m the present year (1878), the system of water- 
works has been opened, which he constructed for the city at his ovm 
expense 

Dacca is well provided mth educational institutions The Dacca 
College, with a staff of European professors, is one of the best of its 
class m India. In 1874-75, the average daily attendance of students 
was 105 Each student pays los a month. The total cost was ;j^ 2 765, 
towards which Government contnbuted ^^2017 , the average cost per 
student was £26, 6s The number of candidates sent up for the first 
arts exaimnation was 40, of whom 1 1 passed In connection ^\T.th the 
college there is an Enghsh school department, and Enghsh is also taught 
at the four following schools — ^The Pogose School, estabhshed by a 
wealthy Armeman gentleman , the Brdhma Samdj School, the Boys’ 
School, and the Bdngdld Bdzdr School 

Until the conservancy reforms effected by the aid of the hberality 
of Nawdb Abdul Ganl, the samtary condition of Dacca city had 
been very unsatisfactory During the ramy season, the whole city 
is surrounded by a labyrmth of brimming creeks, and the low-ljnng 
suburbs are hable to be flooded every year In former times, the 
simplest rules of conservancy were disregarded, and much difficulty has 
been expenenced in overcommg the traditional prejudices of aU classes 
of thd commumty It is hoped, however, that the health of the city will 
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now be sensibly improved by the reforms that have been recently earned 
out, and by the inbt>dnction of a pore water supply In the year 1874, 
the reported death^c was 45 20 per 1000, and the birth-rate a6 53- 
The pnnapal charitable institution is the Mitford Hospital established 
m 1858, by a bequest of a member of the Civil Service. The wards 
are well planned and lofty, and the building stands m grounds of its 
own, by the nver-aide In 1871 the daily average of m-door patients 
was 57 41 and of out-door patientB, 58 29. The total expenditure was 
;^i4ai towards which Government contributed ;^542 A permanent 
endowment of _;^i6,ooo was left by the founder 

BAdar — Town m Kachhi Pnmnee, Baluchistan situated m lat 29 
28 N and long. 67 34 e. on the Bolan nver about 5 miles cast of 
the Boixn Pass, and 37 north-west from High , elevation above sea 
level, about 700 feet pop. not eiceedmg 2000. Surrounded by bare 
and rocky hills, which render the heat in summer perhaps greater than 
fhjifr of any other place m the world m the same parallel of latitude. 
Didar is supplied with excellent water from the nver Bolan during a 
gr«Lt part of the year Wheat, cotton, cucumbers, and melons arc 
grown m the neighbourhood of the town, 

DadhAlya. — One of the petty States m Mdhi Kinta, Borahay The 
area of the land under cultivation m 1875 was estimated at 5000 acres, 
the population at 3448, and the revenue at about ;£30o. The Thikur is a 
tributary chiefi paymg annually j^7o as g^-ddna or forage for cattle, 
to the Giekwir of Baroda, and ^61 as kuArt, or supplies for troops, to 
the Riji of Edar He has enjoyed semundependent power amce the 
establishment of his fiimily m Mrfhi Kinta. The family are Sesodia 
Rijputs, who ongmally came from Udiipur (Oodeypore) in Rijputina. 
The first Thikur entered the service of the chief of Edar with a body 
of horse, and obtained the gift of 48 villages, m 1674. At a igter date, 
the Dadbdlya chiefi refusing to aerve under the Mirwdr pnnees who 
assumed the G o v e rnment of Edar had his grunt reduced to its present 
Lrmrti. 

D^drL — Village m Bulandshahr District, North Western Provmces, 
lying on the Grand Trunk Road, 20 miles north-east of BuLind 
shahr and 23 miles south-east of Delhi. Pop. (1872) 2223 pobcc 
station, post office, village school, cncampmg ground for troops. The 
railway station (East Indian Railway) u a mile and a half a w of the 
village. Fort built at the end of the i8th century by Dargihi Smh, whose 
descendants held estates m the neighbourhood till 1857 when they 
joined the rebels. Two members of the family were hanged, and their 
possessions were confiscated. Colonel Grealheds column occupied D 4 dn 
on the 26th of September 1857 and, finding much property taken firom 
Europeans, burned the neighbouring villager 

Didfi. — A tdluM m the Sehw^ Deputy CoUectorate, 
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(Kurrachee) District, Smd. Lat 26° 29' 30" to 26° 56' 30"^, long 67° 
22' 30" to 67° 57' 45" E. , area, 746 square miles, pop (1872), 66,350, 
revenue (1873-74), ;^i4,6i6, of which ^^13,467 was derived from 
impenal, and ^^1148 from local funds, 

Ddd'd. — ^Mumcipahty and chief town in above t&liik, Kardchi Dis- 
tnct;Smd Lat 26° 43' 30" n, long 67' 49' e. Pop (1872), 3357, 
principally agricultunsts , Muhammadans, 2434, of the Sayyid, Memon, 
Chain, and Lashdri tnbes, Hindus, 923, chiefly Lohdnos Mtikhti- 
drkd'As station, post office. 

Daflapur (or JatJi) — One of the Satara jdgtrs m Bombay, whose 
chief, ‘The Duflay of Jath,’ takes his name from the town of Daflapur 
Lat 17° o' N, long 75° 7' E In 1820, the British Government made 
an engagement -with the ancestors of the present chief, confirming them 
inThe estates then held In 1827, the estate was attached by the Rdjd 
of Satdxa to pay off the chiefs debts, but, after their liquidation, it was 
restored m 1841 The British Government have more than once inter- 
fered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of the jdgtr , and, m consequence of 
numerous oppressions, were compelled in 1872 to assume the direct 
management on behalf of the holder The jdgirddr pays to the 
Bntish Government ;i^64o per annum in lieu of the service of 50 horse- 
men, and a tribute of ;i^^473 He also pays ^^95 to the Panth Pra- 
tinidhi of Aundh from the revenues of certain villages The area of the 
^i^ris about 885 Sf^uare miles, population (1871), 70,665, revenue, 
;^8364. The town of Daflapur hes about 80 miles south-east of 
Satdra, and 85 north-east of Belgium 

Daga — A creek m Pegu Division, British Burma, which leaves the 
Bassein River 3 or 4 miles from its northern mouth, m Henzada District, 
in lat 17" 42' o" N , and long 95° 25' o" e., and after a tortuous south- 
west course, rejoms it near Bassem town, lat 16° 55' o" n , and long 94° 
48' o" E. The northern entrance has silted up, and is now completely 
closed by the embankment of the Bassem , the bed for about 8 miles 
down, as far as Rwathit, is dry durmg the hot season In the rains 
the / )wnward current is strong, but m the dry season the tide is felt as 
fax Thabye-hla at neaps, and 15 miles farther at sprmgs The Daga 
IS r I agable by nver steamers durmg the rams for 36 miles, from its 
sou em outlet to the Meng-ma-hnamg creek , it is practicable all the 
yeaj round fot native craft as far as Kydn-pyaw, where the creek is 
froti 200 to 300 feet wide, and 10 to 15 feet deep A few miles 
below Kydn-pyaw is the Eng-rai-gyl Lake, commumcating vith the 
Daga by a small channel 

Daga — Revenue circle m Bassein District, Pegu Division, Bntish 
Burma, to which is now jomed Shwe-gnyoung-beng Pop (1876), 2227, 
gross revenue, ^^641 

Dagslld,L — Hill cantonment in Simla District, Pumab, situated 
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on a bare and treeless height, i6 m 2 es south of Sunk, on the cart 
road to Mka, m kL 30 S 3 f ^ 77 5 38 e- Established 

xn 1842 now regularlj occupied bj a European regunenL The 
station, though usnily healthy suffered from an epidemic of cholera m 

1872 Supplies arc drawn from Kasauli 

Da-gyai^ — River m \mherst District, Tenassenm, Bntish Burma. 
Rises m the Dawna spur and, flowing w e st w a rd, joms the Hlaingbhwai 
about halfway between the villages of Khaiaing and Hlamgbhwai. In 
the rams it brings down a considcmble body of water but a swift 
current and namcrons rocks render it onnavigable 

DAhAnu, — Seaport and muniapol town m the Dihinu Subdivision 
of Tanna Dutnet, Bombay taL tg 58 long. 72 45 e, pop. 
(1872), 3186 municipal revenue (1874 75), ^^90 rate of taxation, 6^ 
per head Average annual value of trade for the five years ending 

1873 74— exports, 339 imports, ;^2 15a 

Dahl — Petty State m Chakalda, tributary to HoDcAr to whom U 
pays ^3a It is under the Bbil Agency a department of the Central 
India Agency 

Dahlra. — Petty State m South Kithiiwir, Bombay consisting of 
3 villages, with 6 mdependent tnbute-poyers. The revenue m 1876 was 
estimated at j^rooa 

Dai-da ral — Revenue circle m Thonkhwa District, Pegu Division, 
Bntish Burma situated on the right hank of the To nver about 15 
miles from its mouth Pop. (1876), 5319 gross revenue, ji^siod 
Daing’ bdn. — Revenue arde m Kyouk hpyd District, Araian, Bntish 
Banna, Area, 117 square miles pop. (1876), 4111 The southern 
portion is dmded mto numerous islands by inter-communicating tidal 
creeks. Gross revenue (1876) ;^3io8. 

DAinhit. — Tmdmg town and mnniopality m Bardwin Distnct, 
Bengal. LaL 23 36 24 n long. 88 13 50 e. pop. (1872) 7562 
Situated on the banks of the Bhigirathi fair held here, Manufectures, 
weaving and brass-work trade m gram, tobacco, jute, salt, English 
cloth, cotton, etc. Gross muniapal revenue (1876-77), ^367 average 
rate of taxation, i i|d per head of the population. 

Dal pal — lake m Karoong township, Henxada Dutnet, Pegu 
Division, Bntish Burma attuat^ near the foot of the eastern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomas, co ver ing an area of nearly one square mile. 
Supplied pnnapally by the drainage from the neighbouring hin< during 
the rams it has a depth of 9 and in the dry season of 4 or 5, feet 
D^jaL — ^Town in Deri Ghiil Khdn Distnct, Punjab. T jf. 29 33 
*2 X. long 70 25 21 E. pop, (1868), 5695, comprising 1044 
Hindus, 4^54 Mu h a mm ad ans , 8 Sfkhs, and 89 others. ^First rose 
to importaj^cc under the rule of the Nihirs (vtdt Dera Ghaxi 
Rhax Dinner) from whom rt was wrested by Ghid trhrfn fubsc 
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quently fell into the hands of the Khdns of Khelat Formerly a 
thriving town, trading with the country beyond the British frontier, but 
now in a decayed state, the traffic having taken different channels .. 
Forms with the adjoimng village of Naushahra a third-class munici- 
pahty, revenue (1875-76), ;!^284, or io|d per head of population 
(6335) within municipal hrmts 

DdJkdtid,. — River of Bengal, nses in Hill Tipperah, and flows 
through the southern portion of Tipperah District, vhere it is joined 
by numerous mountain torrents After taking a westerly course past 
Ldkshdm, Chitosi, and Hdjiganj, the Dakdtii sweeps suddenly round 
to the southward 6^ miles east of Chdndpur, and empties itself into the 
Meghna a little above the village of Rdipur, m NodkhdH District 

Dakhmeswar. — ^Village on the Hiigli, m the District of the Twenty- 
four PargandSj Bengal , situated a httle north of Calcutta. Contains a 
powder magazme, and a few country-houses of Europeans Also noted 
for its twelve beautiful temples in honour of Siva, built on the river bank 
Aided vernacular school here 

Ddkor. — Municipal town in the Thdsrd Subdivision of Kdira Distnct, 
Bombay, 16 miles north-east of the Anand railway station Lat 
^22° 45' N, long 73° ii'e., pop (1872), 7740 ^ municipal revenue 
(1874-75), .30^07 , rate of taxation, 2s id. per head Ddkor is one of 
the chief places of pilgnmage in Western India. There are monthly 
meetings, but the largest gatherings take place about the full moon in 
October -November, when as many as 100,000 pilgrims assemble 
Dispensary and post office 

Dakshin {Dakktn or Deccaii) — Tract of country m Southern India. 
— See Deccan 

Daksllill SMh.bizp'Or — A large low-lymg island m the Meghna 
estuary, and now a Subdivision of Bdkarganj District, Bengal , situated 
between 22° 16' 45" and 22° 51' 30" N lat, and between 90° 39' 30" and 
90° 57' 15" K long Created a separate adimmstrative Subdivision m 
1845, fisally transferred from Nodkhdli to Bdkarganj in 1869 , compnses 
the two thdnds or pohce circles of Daulat Khdn and Dhanid Manid. 
Area, 818 square miles, wth, m 1872, 345 villages, 23,715 houses, and a 
population of 221,037 The cyclone of 31st October 1876 is said to have 
swept away almost the entire population of Daulat Khan The island 
IS a typical deltaic tract, formed out of the silt brought down by the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra Its level is said to be higher than that of the 
adjacent delta or the Bikarganj mamland The strong ‘bore’ of the 
Meghnd at spring tides rushes up on the east of Dakshin Shihbdzpur, 
flooding all the water-courses and creeks The north and eastern 
sides are being cut away by the river, many homesteads with their palm 
groves annually disappeanng m the river, while large alluvrl accretions 
are constantly forming farther down the estuary, at the Sf uthem point 

VOL. in. B 
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of Dakflhln Shihbiipur Seat of a court, with 75 regular police and 
483 village watchmen total cost of Sobdiviaional administration 
returned at ^15^5 

Bala. — A suburb of Rangoon town, Pegu Division, British Bunna 
situated on the right or western bank of the Rangoon nver Formerly 
the Dala district mcluded Angy^ now a township of Rangoon Distnct, 
and Pyapdn, a portion of Thonkhwa but these were transferred at the 
end of the last century In 1650 a.d Dala is said to have been 
subject to the King of Burma at one time it belonged to Pegu, at 
another it was under an mdependent governor 

Bala. — A creek m Rangoon Distnct, Pegu Division, British Burma, 
which empties itself mto the Rangoon nver opposite Rangoon town. 
On the west side of rts mouth arc dockyards, and to the east, timber 
yards and steam sawmills. In the dry season it ii navigable for a few 
miles only 

Bala nwOIL — River m Shwe-gyeng Distnct, Tenassenm Division, 
British Burma- Rises m the eastern spurs of the Pegu Yomas, and, 
flowmg south-east, falls mto the Tsittotmg a few miles below Thayet 
tharrn«»n Navigable by Large boats as £ir as Thonkhwa. 

BalgoirUL — village m Go^lpiiB Distnct, Assam, at which a large 
fair IS held annually m January on the onniversaiy of the death of a 
former high pnest of the temple. Lat 36 6 n long. 90 49 a 

Dafhntiirift. — Mamcrpal town, cantoomexit, and hHl sanitonum m 
Gurdispur Distnct, Punjab. Lot ja 31 45 n., long 76 0 15 e. 
Occupies the summits and upper slopes of three mountain peaks m the 
mam Hnnilaj’an range east of the Rivi nver distant from Pathinkot 
52 miles northwest, from Gordispur 75 miles, elevation above sea, 
7687 feet To the cast the granite peak of Ddm Kdnd, clothed with 
dark pme forests, and capped with snow even during part of summer 
towers up to a height of 9000 feet while beyond, »gain, the peaks of 
the Dhlola Dhar covered with perpetual winter shut m the Kingra 
valley and dose the view m that directian. The scenery may compare 
favourably with that of any mountain station m the Himilayan range. 
The hilU consist of rugged granite, and the houses are pendied in a 
few ^gentler slopes among the declmties but building sites are rare 
and di ffi cu lt to obtain, so that most of the houses are double-stoned. 
The first project for the formation of a sarutanum at this spot ongmated 
with Oilonel Napier now Lord Napier of Mogdala, in 1851 In the fol 
lowing the Bntish Government purchased the site fiom the Riji of 
Chai nb a,i^d the new station was marked off m 1854. No systeinatic 
occupation however took place until i860. In that year Dalhousie 
was attacheu to the District of Gurddi^ur the road fixnn the plains was 
widened, anU building operatious commenced on a large scale Troops 
were station^ m the Baliin bormcks in 1868, and the samtanum 
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rapidly acquired reputation as a fashionable resort The town now 
contains a court-house, branch treasury, post office, dispensar}^, church, 
and several hotels The sanitary arrangements are still somewhat 
imperfect Municipal revenue (1875-76), ^^649 , pop within municipal 
limits (1S6S), 2019 

Ddlingkot (or Davisdttg) — A hilly tract situated east of the Tlstd, 
west of the Ne-chu and De-chu rivers, and south of Independent 
Sikkim It was acquired as the result of the Bhutan campaign of 
1S64, and now' forms a part of Darjiling District, Bengal 

DaUi . — Ancient chiefship in Bhandara District, Central Provinces 
Pop (1870), 2331, chiefly Gonds, residing m 17 small villages, covering 
an area of about 53 square miles, of which 6 are rudely cultivated 
The Great Eastern Road runs across Dalli, through the Mundipar Pass, 
the hills round which furnish an abundant supply of bamboos The 
chief IS a Gond Principal towm, Dalli, situated in lat 21° 5' 30" n, 
long So° 16' E 

Baling, — The principal hill m the mountain range of the same 
name in Mdnbhiim District, Bengal , height, 3407 feet It has been 
described as the ‘ rival of Parasndth,’ but it lacks the bold precipices 
and commanding peaks of that hill, and is merely a long rolling ridge 
rising gradually to its highest point Its slopes are covered with 
dense forest, but are accessible to men and beasts of burden The chief 
aboriginal tribes living on Dalmd Hill are the Kharrias and Pahdrids 

Dd,lmau. — Paigand of Ldlganj tahsil, Rdi Bareli Distnct, Oudh 
Bounded on the north by Rdi Bareh pargand , on the east by 
Salon on the south by Fatehpur Distnct, the Ganges marking the 
border line , and on the west by Khiron and Sareni pargands 
Ongmally held by the Bhars till their extirpation by Ibrahim Sharki of 
Jaunpur, but first created a pargand by Akbdr The Bais were almost 
the sole proprietors till the forfeiture of the great estate of Rdjd Beni 
Madhu, and its distnbution among other propnetors A large and 
fertile tract, with an area of 253 square miles, of which 12 1 are 
cultivated. Government land revenue, ;3^4i,ii4, being at the high 
rate of 5s id. per acre. Of the 292 villages comprising the pargand, 
213 are ’hAdund.ex tahikddri tenure, 33 Bxe zamlnddri, and pattiddA, 
while 32 are Government grants Pop (1869), Hindus, 138,757, 
Muhammadans, 6331, total, 145,088, viz 72,135 males and 72,953 
females, average density of population, 573 per square mile. Ten 
market villages, of which Lalganj is the most important Main imports 
— nee and sugar from Faizdbdd (Fyzabad), and cotton from Fatehpur, 
extensive trade in cattle. Saltpetre was formerly manufactured in con- 
siderable quantities, but the industry now exists on a small soHe in only 
two villages Two large annual fairs, each attended by a^ut 50,000 
persons, are held m the paigand / 
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BAhnsTL— Town m 3 Ui Bareb Distnct, Oudh , on the nght bank of 
the Ganges, i6 miles south of lUi Bareli town, and 14 mflea north of 
Fatehpor Lat 26 3 45' n long. 81 4 20 e. The town is said to 
have been founded about 1500 years ago by a brother of the RiJ^ of 
TTann nj It was foT loDg m the posscssion of the Bhars, and the sur 
rounding c o un try was the scene of a protracted struggle mamtamed by 
that trite ggarrut the encroachments of the Mnhammadana About 
1400 A-D. the Bhars were almost annihilated by Sultin IbnUmn Sharia 
Several Muhammadan mosques and tombs, m vanous stages of decay, 
and the nuns of the anacnt Bhar fortress, attest the bygone importance 
of the town. During the last century it has steadily dechned. Its 
population in 1869 consisted of 4940 Hindus and 914 Muhammadans 
total, 5854, residing m 656 houses, of which 245 are of bnck- The 
prmapal buildings are several mosques, an old Hmdu temple, and a 
sar^ or rest house. Three tn weekly markets, pohcc station, post office, 
Government Anglo-vemaculor school IJige annual fiur attended by 
from 50,000 to 60 000 persons, is held on the last day of Kirtik, at 
which a considerable trade is earned on. 

Bdlml — Site of remarkable Hmdu nuns on the Subamirekhi nver 
Minbhdm Distnct, Bengal Lat 23 4 n long. 86 4 e . They 
compnse an old fort, with the remains of cunous temples, dedicated 
both to the Srvaite and Vishnuvite objects of worship. 

Dahangai^ — Administrative headquarters of PaJimau SubdinsioD 
Lohirdagi District, Bengal Prettily situated on the North Koel rrver 
opposite the old town of ShLhpur Lat 34 a 15 ' n long 84 6 40 E. 
A brisk local trade is springing upt A court-house, and the usual Sob- 
divisional offices. Named after Colonel Dalton, laig Commissioner of 
Chutii Nagpur. 

Daltongauj Coal field, — -Tbe name given to an area of aoo square 
miles m the valleys of the Koel and the Aiminat nvera The ovil 
station of Daltonganj hes just beyond its southem border. Of the whole 
field, only about 30 square mfles arc important as coal-bcanng tracts. 

\ DftTnftIfiherrL — ^Pass m North Arcot Distnct, hladras by which the 
M a rfa a t ti chief Smijl made his first descefit (1676) upon the Kamatic 
anil here, m i 74 ®» Dost All the Nawib was m battle with the 

Martettis. LaL 13 35 40 n long. 79 5 t During the campaigns 
of 17S0-83 It foTined the mam route for the supplies of Haidar Alfs 
troopAwben irtvadmg the Kamatia 
D6tD^ (or Tki B^rdfr so called from its position between the 
Sale m A r^ lountains and the Indus ). — A tract m the Punjab lymg between 

8 40 aid 33 ao n lat and between 69 30 and 71 30 t kmg. 
Compnsc»riie portions of Deri Ghizi Khiu, Deri Tgmifti Khin, and 
Kohdt Di^cts on the western bank of tbe Indus length, fiom the 
Salt Range^n the north to the confines of Smd on the south, 300 
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miles , average breadth, about 6o miles Naturally bare and devoid of 
vegetation, it demes fertility m the part bordering the Indus from 
irrigation m connection with that river The southern portion of the 
Ddman is knovm as the Derdjdt For further particulars see the separate 
Districts 

Damdn. — A Portuguese town and Settlement m Guzerat, situated 
about loo miles north of Bombay Including the paigand of Nagar 
Haveh, it contains an area of 82 square miles, with an estimated popu- 
lation of 40,980 persons It is bounded north by the river Bhdgwdn, 
east by British territory, south by the Kalem, and west by the Gulf 
of Cambay Damdn town is situated m laL 22° 25' n , long 72° 53' e. 

The Settlement is composed of two distinct portions, Damdn proper 
and the pargand of Nagar Haveh, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of Bntish temtorjf, 5 to 7 miles m width, and intersected by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Damdn proper, or the 
town of Damdn, was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt by the 
natives, and retaken in 1558 by the Portuguese, who made it one of 
their permanent establishments in India. They converted the mosque 
into a church, and have since built eight other places of worship It 
contains an area of 22 square miles, and lies at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Cambay It is subdivided by the river Damdn-Gangd mto two separate 
tracts, known as Damao Giande (Great Damdn) and Dainao Ptqueno 
(Little Damdn) The first, on the south, contiguous to the Bntish District 
of Tanna, comprises 23 villages , wlule the other, consisting of 14 villages, 
lies towards the north and borders on Surat District This portion of 
the Settlement was conquered from Bofata on the 2d of February i559» 
by the Portuguese under Dom Constantino de Braganza. The pargand 
of Nagar Haveh, situated towards the east, has an area of 60 square 
miles, and is hkewise subdivided into two parts, called Eteh Pati and 
Upeh Pati, containing respectively 22 and 50 villages It was ceded to 
the Portuguese by the Marhattds, in indemnification for certain piratical 
acts committed against a ship carrying a flag of the former nation, in 
accordance with the treaty signed at Poona on the 6th of January 1780 

Physical Aspects — ^The principal nvers are — (i) the Bhagwdn, fonwng 
the northern boundary of the Settlement, (2) the Klalem, running 
along the southern boundary , and (3) the Sandalkhdl or Damdn-Gangd 
(Border Ganges), a deep navigable stream, nsing m the Ghdts about 
40 miles east of Damdn proper All these faU into the Gulf of Cambay 
The Damdn-Gangd has a bar at its mouth — dry at the lowest ebb tides, 
but with 18 to 20 feet of water at high tides Outside tNs bar is a 
roadstead, where vessels of 300 to 400 tons may ride at/mchor, and 
discharge cargo Damdn has long enjoyed a high cel 4 brity for its 
docks and shipbuildmg yards, due chiefly to the excel^iit teak with 
which the country is stocked. The chmate of the/place is gene- 
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rally healthy throngboat the year The Settlement haa no mineralB, 
but possesses stately forests m the par^fxni of Nogar Haveli, whose 
total value is cstunated at ubout ^444iOOO. About two-thirds of these 
forests consist of teak, (Tectona gmndis) , the other tnnber-trecs mdude 
—tadra (Pentaptcra ^abra) khayfr (Acacia catechu) jwk (Dalbergia 
latifoUa) cabtanii (?) (Acacia sundra) tanas (Dalbergia ujjainenci), 
srwana (Gmelma arborea), daatbara (Conocarpus lotifobus) htdu (Nau 
dea cordifoba), asan (Bnedelia splnosa), timhurm (Diospjros montana), 
and bdind (Acaaa arabica) The forests are not conserved, and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of tnnber has not yet been preasdy 
detennmed 

ApTodtitrt . — The soQ is moist and fertile, especially m the f>ar^and 
of Nagar Haveh. Prmapal crops — ncc, wheat, the mfenor cereals 
common to Guierat, and tobacco. Despite the ladlity of cultivatjon, 
only one twentieth part of the temtory is under rill age. In the 
par^nd of Nagar Haveh, the greater part of the soil is the property of 
Government, tom whom the coltvatoiB hold their tenures direct A 


tax IS levied on all lands, whether alienated or the property of the State. 
There is, however no fixed rate of assessment, as the tax is regulated by 
a general estiinate of the productiveness of each village. The total 
revenue thus obtained amounts to about 

Tradt^ iic . — Before the decline of the Portuguese power m the East, 
rV amrfn earned on an extenirve commerce, especially with the eastern 
coast of Africa, to which the cotton &bncs made at Dam£n were largdy 
exported in vessels carrying the Portuguese flag. From 1817 to 1837 
there was a flourishing trade with Chma 10 opium imported tom Kardchi 
(Kmrachee) But since the conquest of Smd by the British, the trans- 
port of opium has been prohibited, and thus Damin has been deprived 
of It* chief source of wealth. The customs re ven ue m 1874 75 was 
;^iio6 In old days, Damln was noted for its weaving and dyemg. 


The former industry 15 stiD corned on to a limited extent, chiefly by 
the wives of Musalmin kfuilitis while the latter 11 almost eitmcL The 
pn^-goods, made tom a mixture of English and country twist, are of 
a quality and pattern worn only by the natives of Goa, Moiambique 
and\pm, to which places they are exported, Mntu and baskets of 
kkajign and bamboo are manufactured on a large scale. A not e worthy 
featureNm connection with the mdostnal occupations of the place is its 
deep seX fishing, giving employment to 150 vessels, each with a aew 
of about^RO kMandts They moke for the coast of KAthiiwir near 
Dra, wheiw^ey remain for some months, and ret urn Ind e n with salted 
fish cured A board. 

AdmtMulr^f ^^ — The total revenue of Damin in 1873 74 amounted 
to r^ of which the larger portion was denved from the 

Pargand of NaX r Haveh. The chief sources of rerenoe are land tax, 
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forests, ahkdii or excise, and customs duties. The expenditure in the 
same year was ;j^788o, 4s. 

Population — The total population of the Settlement is estimated at 
40,980, of whom 12,980 (almost entirely Hindus) inhabit pargand of 
Nagar Havcli According to the Census of 1850, the population of 
Damdn proper w^as returned at 33,559 — it is now said to be reduced 
to 28,080 — being Europeans, 14 , descendants of Europeans, 23 , 
native Christians, 2220, Hindus, 21,743, Muhammadans, 3714, 
Parsi's, 188 , and Africans, 178 The total number of houses amounts to 
8151 , but only a very few are of any size or pretensions The native 
Christians adopt the European costume Some of the women dress them- 
selves after the present European fashion, while others follow the old 
style once prevalent in Portugal and Spain, viz a petticoat and mantle 

The territory of Damdn forms, for administrative purposes, a single 
District, and has a municipal chamber or corporation It is ruled by 
a Governor invested w ith both civil and military functions, subordinate 
to the Governor-General of Goa. The judicial department is super- 
intended by a judge, with an establishment composed of a delegate 
of the attorney-general, and two or three clerks The pubhc force 
consisted, m 1874, of 194 officers and men Damdn has two forts, 
situated on each side of the nver Damdn-Gangd. The larger, on the 
south, IS m Damao Giande, and the smaller, on the north, in Damao 
Ptqucno The former is almost a square m shape, and built of stone 
It contains, besides the rums of the old monastic estabhshments, the 
Governor’s palace, together wuth the buildings appertaining to it, mihtary 
barracks, hospital, mumcipal office, court-house, jail, two modem churches, 
and numerous pnvate residences On the land side, this fort is pro- 
tected by a ditch crossed by a drawbridge, while at its north-west angle 
extends the pnncipal bastion, wffiich commands the entrance to the 
harbour It is occupied by the Governor and his staff, the mihtary 
estabhshments, officers connected with the Government, and a few 
private individuals , aU are Christians The smaller fort, which is a 
more recent structure, is placed by the Portuguese under the patronage 
of St Jerome. Its form is that of an irregular quadrilateral, enclo'^''-’ 
by a wall somewhat higher than that of the other fort The p 
bmldings withm it are a church, a parochial house, and a m*' 
chapel surrounded by a cemetery Both the forts have brass 
cannon on the walls, some of which are mounted, and othe 
attached to old carnages or lymg on the ground E-'i •< 
population of 40,980, has only 4 schools, with 94 pupils 

Ddman-l-Koll — A tract of hilly country m the E '' 

Santdl Parganis, Bengal Area, 1366 square miles, whir’ 
off by a ring fence m 1832 , pop (1872), 264,313 , nn > 

51,726 j average number of persons per house, 51 T’ 
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Maheshrekhi in Howrah Difitnct, whence they reach Calcutta vt& the 
UliiWni Hnnal and the Hdg^ In seasons of abundant and evenly 
distributed rainfill, each boat can make two or three tops between 
June and October The Ehbaodar is subject to sudden fieshets, which 
used to doolate the surrounding country m Minbhifan and Bardwin 
Distocts. In 1770, a flood almost tot^y destroyed Baldwin town, 
ruined the whole line of embankments, and cansed a severe local 
femme. In 1825, and ogam m 1855 mundalions swept away the 
nvcr-Eide villages, and the terror of a arm liar calamity has deterred the 
people from buildmg on many of the deserted sites. Picture to your 
selli writes the Calattia Ifonihij Journal m 1823 a flat country com 
pletely under water running with a force apparently irresistible, and 
carrying with it dead bodies, roofe of houses, palanquins, and -wreck of 
every description 1 The floods lasted for three days, during which the 
fortunate owners of bnck tenements camped on their roofe The old 
landmarks of the peasants’ holdmgs were swept away and many years 
of bankruptcy and liGgoaon ensued. Smee the construction of the 
railway which for a space foBows the cotuse of the Ddmodar and the 
nnprovement of the nver embankments, which GtJvernment took mto 
Its own hands after the flood of 1855, cnlammes on this scale have 
been unbvown. The Dimodar embankment now protects the country 
northwards of the nver and the damage caused by mnndatioiis on the 
southern or right hank are compoiatrvely uisgcuficant 
Damoh. — A Bntuh District m the Chief Commissaonerahip of the 
Central Provinces, lying between 2a 10 and 23 30 N laL, and 79 S 
and 80 E. long. Bounded on the north by Bundelkhand, on the 
east by Jabalpur Qubbulpore), on the south by Namnhpur and on 
the west by Sigar (Saugor) Population m 1872 269,643 area, 2799 
square milea. The administrative headquarters of the District are at 
Damoh, which is also the principal town. 

\ Phyaail Aspects — The contour of the Distnct is irregular and m 
rarts iB-definei To the south, a lofty range of sandstone hil]* separates 
D^ob from Naismhpur and Jabalpur (Jubbnlpore), and at pi a res sends 
^ ^ spurs and ndges into the plam below But these elevations are os 
end Vmaigmficflnt m size, and add but little beauty to the landscape. 

cast rise the Bbondli which run eastwards till they 

feature?, m the loftier range of the Bhinrcr Mountains. The Vmd 
which stretch for a considerable distance along the 
of about'^Nindary though of no great height, form the most picturesque 
Diu, whera. "ic Distnct — from tune to time openmg out into broad up- 
fish cured * wooded with low jungle. In this part of Damoh the 
A^wtsi\of the Sigar plateau Is met with. From these ranges, 
° ^79^^ iV ess distinctly mark it off on three sides, Damoh extends 
of Nag^id, sloping gradually towards the north, till an abrupt 
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dip m the surface occurs, beyond which the plains of Bundelkhand may 
be seen stretching far auay into the distant horizon. Except on the 
south and cast, ^^here the offshoots from the surrounding hills and 
patches of jungle break up the country, the District consists, therefore, 
of open plains of varying degrees of fertility, interspersed wth low 
ranges and isolated heights The richest tracts he m the centre. The 
gentle declivity of the surface, and the porous character of the pre- 
\ ailing sandstone formation, render the drainage excellent All the 
streams flow from south to north The Sonar and the Bairmd, the 
t\\o principal ruers, tra\erse the entire length of the District, receiving 
in their progress the waters of the Beas (Bids), Koprd, Guvayyd, and 
smaller tributaries, rolling with a rapid stream tov ards the northern 
boundary of Damoh As it approaches the frontier, the Sondr takes a 
bend eastwards, and joins the Bairmd, the united stream then leaves 
Damoh behind it, and, after receiving the Ken, falls into the Jumna 
Little use has )'et been made of any of the rivers for irrigation, though in 
many places they offer great facilities for the purpose 

History — In early times the Chandel Rdjputs of Mahobd, in Bundel- 
khand, administered the present Districts of Sdgar and Damoh by 
means of a deputy placed at Balihrf, in Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) Except- 
ing a few' temples know n as mat /is, of rude architecture, and entirely 
destitute of inscriptions, the Chandels have left no monuments of 
their Tule. On the decay of the Chandelf Rdj, about the end of the 
nth centur)', the greater part of Damoh became dependent upon the 
Gond power, which had its seat at Khatold, in Bundelkhand, until its 
subversion about 1500 by the notorious Bundeld chief, Rdjd Barsmh 
Deva. The Muhammadan power made itself felt in Damoh from a 
very early period A Persian inscription, formerly affixed to the 
principal gateway of the town of Damoh, purports to have been placed 
there dunng the reign of Ghfyds-ud-dm (a.d 1367-1373) Two hundred 
years, how'ever, elapsed from this time before the Muhammadans 
actually occupied the District Their invasion met with little opposi- 
tion, except at Narsinhgarh, where the Gonds made a show of resi*^- 
ance to Shdh Taiyab, the commander of the Impenal forces D 1 
the supremacy of the Muhammadans, Damoh, Narsinhgarh ( 
they called it, Nasratgarh), and Lakhronf were the pnnapal 
and their presence may still be traced in the rums of forts, toi 
mosques The Muhammadan element m the population is 
insignificant both m numbers and in position , and though th' 
Narsinhgarh claim descent from Shdh Taiyab, they have fr 
that they are glad to take service as messengers and pn 
When the Mughal Empire began to give way before the 
power, the Muhammadans fast lost their hold over 
dependenaes , and Chhatra Sdl, the powerful Rdjd of 
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opportunity to annex Sdgar and Damoh. The Gonds and other 
wfld tribes, however who held the more mountainous regions in the 
south and cast of Damoh, never acknowledged his authonty In his 
time was built the fort of Hattjl In the year 1733 Ri>d Chhatra 
Sil was forced to soliot the assistance of Bdjl Rio Peshwi to 
repel an invasioa of the Nawdb of Farrukhibdd firom the north. 
To repay the service then rendered, Riji Chhatra Sdl consented to 
the cession called the tetkrd^ by which all his temtory was dmded 
intn three equal parts — one for each of his two sons, and the re m ai n i n g 
third for the Peshwi, whom he formally adopted. In this distribution, 
a part of Damoh was allotted to each of the three , but no long tune 
elapsed before the MarhattiLs wrested the whole of the District firom the 
Bondelis. From this pienod, Damoh contmned subordinate to the 
Marhfltti governors at Sigar (Sangor) until by the treaty of 1818 it was 
made over to the British. Under the plondenng revenue system of the 
hlaihattis, wide tracts relapsed into jungle, and the cnltn’stmg classes 
sank mto a state of hopeless poverty Half a century of British 
administration has now brought about a new cm of prosperity for 
Damoh. Our earlier land settlements, based on the htarhatti records, 
pressed heavily on the ogncultural population but this error has been 
rectified, and the Distnct now enjoys a light assessment and fixed 
tenures. The result has already manifested itself m the spread of cnld 
vation, and m the hi gh market value of land, in some cases exceedmg 
thirty y e ar s* purchase. The official records of Damoh were destroyed 
m the disturbances of 1857 

Pofulaticn . — A rough enumeratioo m 1866 returned the population 
of Damoh at *62 641 the more careful Census of 1872 at 269,643 
The latest estimate, m 1877 mdicatcs a total of 283 394 inhabitants. 
The Census of 1872 still remains, however the only basis for a detailed 
elimination of the people. It disdosed a population of 269,642 per 
\ sons, hvmg on an area of 2799 square miles, residing m 1128 villages or 
townships and 57 688 houses persons per square mile, 96 34 , vfflages 
ttr square mBe, 4 houses per square mile, 20 61 persons per tillage 
^ ‘^‘04 persons per house, 4*67 Classified according to sex — males, 
and\962 females, 129,68a Accordmg to age, the malp children m 
^i<*/*\nambered 50,470 the female, 45 65a Ethnical division m 1877 
feature’Jnpeans, 5 Eurasians, 18 abongmal tribes, 32 528 Hindus, 
deep Muhammadans, 8064 Boddhistsand Jams, 5418. The most 
of about '<1 of the abongmal tribes arc the Gonds, of whom there were 
Dm, wherA 1872 the remamder consisting chiefly of Kilrkils. Among 
fish cured * in 1872 the Brihinans numbered 21 378 the mass of the 
-4(f*rwxx/Atation consisting of LodWs {33 342) Kurmis (20,664) 
to ^7960, fecastes. Native Christians m 1877 6 
pQrgand of NaJ^ T^xtm and Country — ^Thcre are only two towns in Damoh 
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District with a population exceeding 5000 — ^viz Damoh, the District 
capital (pop (1876), 8189) j and Haita (pop 6251) Townships of 
1000 to 5000 inhabitants, 33, from 200 to 1000, 394, villages of 
less than 200 inhabitants, 699 Damoh and Hatta form the only 
municipalities, containmg a population (1876) withm mumcipal hmits 
of 8690 and 6633 respectively 

Agriculture — Of the total area of 2799 square rmles, only 678 square 
miles are cultivated, and of the portion lymg waste, 815 are returned as 
cultivable. Only 1271 acres are irrigated — entirely by private enterprise. 
The Government assessment is at the rate of is qjd. per acre of 
cultivated land, or lod on the cultivable land Wheat constitutes the 
principal crop, bemg grown m 187 6, on 204,650 acres, while 133,152 
acres were devoted to other food grains Rice and oil-seeds form the 
only other important produce The cultivation of cotton is small and 
decreasmg The average rent per acre of land smted for wheat is 2s gd , 
for mferior gram, is 7d., for rice, 2s 6d , and for oil-seeds, 2s The 
produce per acre averages — wheat, 460 lbs , inferior gram, 320 , rice, 
720, and oil-seeds, 360 The average pnces m 1876 per cwt were — 
wheat, 4s 6d. ^ rice, 5 s 8d , and hnseed, 6s lod The usual wages 
for skilled labour amounted to is per diem ^ for unskilled labour, 3d 
The Census of 1872 showed a total of about 4400 proprietors, of whom 
1207 were classed as ‘inferior’ The tenants numbered nearly 34,000, 
of whom 20,643 tenants-at-will, while the remamder had either 
absolute or occupancy nghts The best agncultunsts are the Kurmfs, 
who are said to have immigrated from the Doab about 250 years ago 
The circumstance that then women engage m field-work equally with 
the men, contributes m no slight degree to theur success A most 
peaceable race, and remarkable for their loyalty to the rulmg power, the 
Kurinls are exceedingly tenaaous of their ancestral holdmgs, and will 
hardly ahenate their rights in land under the greatest pressure The 
Lodhfs, who rank next as agriculturists, made their way mto the District 
about three centuries ago Often turbulent and revengeful, they forrr 
good soldiers, and are generally excellent sportsmen Both Kurrcis 
and Lodhfs make no distmction between a mistress and a - -> 
provided the former is of the same caste as her partner, or, what ic 
respectable still, the widow of an elder brother or cousm The 
born from such connections mhent property, of whatever kmrl 
with those bom of regularly married v ives In the v coded 
portions of Damoh, many Gonds pursue agriculture aft ■ 
fashion , m the plains they are principally employed as ' 

Of the 71 villages held by Muhammadans, 63 are in pos 
family, who obtained a vhole taluk in propnetaiy^ nght 
loyal services rendered during the Mutiny 

Covwierce arid Trade — The chief trade of the Distn 
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the annual fiura held at Kundalpur and Bindokpur The Kundalpur 
fair takes pbce m March, beginning with the yearly gathering of Joins, 
immediatdy after the Iloti festo-al, and lasts a fortnighL It owes its 
ongm to the Jam temple erected ot Kundalpur by the Ptmwir Bamas, 
to which the neighbouring Jams resorted to worship Neminith, and to 
settle disputes. In these adjudications, the delmquents often 
mcmred fines, which supplied a fund for the repairs of the temple, and 
for embelhahing the pbce with tanks and groves. The fairs at Bin 
dokpor are held m January and February at the Basantjxtnckoti and 
Sroa-rdiri festmb respectively when croi^ of de\’0tec8 visit the pbce 
for the purpose of pouring water firom the Ganges or Narbadi (Nerbudda) 
on the image of Jigeswar Mahddeva, in fnlfilment of vows made, for 
prayers granted, or favours solicited. Of the offerings made to the 
god on these occasions, to the value of nearly £>1200 m the year 
one-fourth becomes the property of the pncsts. The proprietor of the 
temple Hninm the remaining three-fourths, and is said to expend his 
share on religious objects. This temple was erected m 1781 by the 
bther of Nigojf BalMI, a respectable Marhatti pcndti of Damoh, m 
obedience to a dream, which revealed to him that at a certain spot m 
the vilbge of BAndakpur an image of Jigeswar Mahideva lay boned. 
There he built a temple and m due tune, as the vision foretold, the 
image arose without the help of rnan. The fame of this occurrence 
has attracted throngs of ptl^ims, and consequently of traders, and, m 
January 1869 the attendance amounted to 90,00c persons. Piece 
goods manu&ctured at Mani Doh, hardware, with trinkets made at 
Hmdoni and Pateri, form the articles chiefly dealt in. The import 
traflSc on the north-east frontier is considerable, consisting of European 
and country made piece-goods, betel, cocoa-nuts, hardware, tobacco, 
spices, rum, and sugar from Mlriipur and the north-west But a great 


proportion of these goods merely passes through the Diitnct on the way 

I and BhopiL On the other hand, the Banjinb bnng large 
I of salt the Rijpotina salt lakes, by way of Sigar and 
to supply the markets of Bundelkhand, TTie exports consist of 
am nee, hides, gM, cotton, and coarse cloth. The total length 
roads m the Distnct is returned at 113 miles of the second, and 
e thud class. The principal mad n mnrw^n g mflrtar y 
: Sigar (Saugot) with the town of Jabalpur (J ubbulpore) For 
lies of its course which bo withm this District it is partially 
of about streams it crosses are fordable. The shorter Ime 
Dm, wberi Jokil on the Mfndpur road, traversing Damoh 

fish cured^ The only other 

AdmvtufX^ Damoh towards Na^^e vtd Hatta, and sup- 

to ;^7g6o, commerce with Mlixipur and the Upper Provinces. 

pergand of ^ tracks start from the north-east and north-west 



of the District, along which th 
bullocks, laden with grain for th^ 

Admimsiration — Damoh was first 
under the British Government of the C< 
administered by a European Deputy Cc 
tahsUddrs Total re^enue in 1876-77, ^ 
revenue yielded ;^26,68o Total cost of Dis 
all kinds, 1 1,8 1 7 Number of cml and 
withm the District, 4 — magistrates, 8, maximi 
village to the nearest court, 50 males, average 
Number of pohce, 388 (costing ;^5535), being i po 
every 7 3 square miles and to 704 inhabitants Th^ 
number of convicts in jail in 1876 was 48 97, of whom 5 41 . 
the total cost of the jail was ;^366 In the same year 1 1 
of Government or aided schools m the District under int " 

51, attended by 2019 pupils Of the two municipalities, Damoh, 
a municipal population of 8690, had in 1876-77 an income of . 
(of which j[^423 were derived from taxation, being iid. per head), and 
expended ^^523 , and Hatta, with a municipal population of 6633, 
an income of ;!^^33o (of which ;^2 79 were derived from taxation, bemg 
rod per head), and expended ^^273 
Medical AsJ>ec/s — The climate may be pronounced fairly healthy 
The temperature is lower than is usual m the Districts of the Narbadd 
(Nerbudda) valley, and the hot winds prove milder and of shorter duration 
than m Upper India. All the year round, the mghts are cool In the 
w'lnter it generally rams, and then the weather becomes really cold, and 
sharp frosts sometimes occur Ramfall in 1876-77, 6807 inches, 
annual average, 56 30 mches Average temperature in the shade at the 
avil station — May, highest reading 107° F , lowest 87° , July, highest 
reading 94°, longest 68° , December, highest reading 80°, lowest 
Cholera sometimes sweeps over theDistnct Small-pox carries offl'’ 
numbers of children, but the spread of vaccination will *doubtles„ 
diminish its ravages Fevers prevail at the conclusion of the monsoi « 
but not to so great an extent as m the adjoming District of Jabalp 
^The most common disease is the gumea-worm, which generally br^ 
out at the begmnmg of the ramy season The first attack is sev" 
with careful treatment the patient usually recovers m two monr’ 
seldom, if ever, attacks Europeans In 1876, 9390 deaths 
causes were registered, and the ratio per 1000 reached the ^ 
of 36 78, the mean for the previous five years being only 23 <■ 
were 34 cases of smcide, of which 21 were committed by 
persons died from snake-bite, or were killed by wild beasi': 
year, 5 chantable dispensaries afforded medical relief to 
Damoh — Tahsil or Revenue Subdivision m JDamci 



